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WORKSHOPS  FOR  THK  SLIKD. 

Tlleacl  July  6,  at  the  ninth  biennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  01'  Instructors  lor  the  Blind i 
held  at  the  Now  York  Institution  lor  the  Blind.] 

"True  industry  doth  kindle  honour's  Are." 

Shakespeare. 

The  cause  of  the  blind  has  taken  strong 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
and  it  will  Dever  he  abandoned  or  ne- 
glected. It  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
different  states,  and  draws  the  sap  of  its 
vitality  from  a  widespread  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness.  It.  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
certainty,  that  sufficient  provision  will  he 
made  by  the  public  for  the  education  of 
defective  children  as  for  the  instruction  of 
the  most  favored  class. 

When  we  recall  to  mind,  that  fifty -seven 
years  ago  the  good  Dr.  John  Fisher  and  a 
small  group  of  sympathizing  friends  had 
obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
America,  but  that  for  several  years  they 
could  not  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  or- 
ganizing and  putting  it  into  operation,  and. 
then  reflect  that  this  ooutiueut  is  now  dot- 
ted over  through  its  length  and  breadth 
with  establishments  of  this  kind,  there  is 
surely  reason  for  congratulation. 

These  institutions  are  founded  upon  the 
solid  rock  of  equity  and  uot  upon  the  piers 
of  pity  or  charity.  They  derive  the  means 
of  their  support  from  unfailing  sources, 
and  constitute  important  links  in  the  mag- 
nificent chain  of  public  education,  which 
eucircles  and  binds  together  and  solidifies 
this  great  republic.  They  have  aimed  at 
the  attainment  of  practical  results,  and 
have  aided  the  recipients  of  their  advanta- 
ges to  rise  above  the  clouds  of  Ignorance 
and  superstition  and  to  breathe  the  air  of 
independence  on  the  heightb  of  activity 
and  social  equality.  Through  the  agency 
of  these  establishments  a  great  change  has 
been  wrought  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  blind,  and  a  sense  of  diguity  and  man- 
liness, arising  from  consciousness  of  ability 
to  support  themselves,  is  prevalent  among 
them.  Hence  the  feeling  of  helplessness 
and  the  fear  of  dependence  make  no  longer 
the  pathway  of  life  dreary  to  every  sight- 
less person. 

With  all  this  success  and  piogress,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  proportion  of  blind  adults, 
who  cannot  raaiutaiu  themselves  by  their 
unassisted  labor  and  are  tottering  under 
the  heavy  burdens  of  their  affliction.  Be- 
sides theaged  and  iho  infirm,  this  class  in- 
cludes those  who  are  trained  to  diligence 
and  skill  and  are  eager  to  earn  their  living 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  who  are 
not  able  to  obtain  employment  or  to  carry 
on  business,  and  also  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  sight  by  accident  or 
disease  at  an  age  when  they  ara  no  longer 
fit  subjects  to  be  educated  at  schools  for 
children  and  youth. 

"V\  hat  shall  be  dono  with  these  classes?'' 
is  a  serious  problem  which  occupies  many 
minds  in  this  couutry  and  in  Europe,  anil 
of  the  various  measures  which  are  pro- 
posed for  its  ^lutiou,  the  establishment  of 
special  asylums  or  workshops  for  both 
sexes  seems  to  be  recommended  on  all  sides 
as  the  best  means  of  helping  them. 

That  this  plan  has  great  merits  so  far  as 
its  industrial  elements  are  concerned  no 
one  denies;  but  to  carry  it  one  in  all  its 
eleemosynary  features,  and  use  it  as  a  sort 
of  panacea  for  the  cure  of  all  existing 
difficulties,  would  work  incalculable  mis- 
chief to  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  general, 
and  would  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  a 
system  of  education  and  training  which 
has  already  contributed  so  much  to  their 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

Considering  the  question  in  all  its  social, 
ethical,  economic  and  philanthropic  as- 
pects, we  can  reach  but  one  conclusion, 
and  that  is,  that  the  evil  of  herding  men 
or  women  together,  and  depriving  them  of 


the   humanizing   influences   of  the  family 
circle,  should  bo  strenuously  avoided;  and 
that,  all  auxiliary  or  supplementary  insti- 
tutions   intended    for    the    benefit    of   the 
blind  should  be  in  the  form  of  commodi- 
ous and  well-equipped  workshops,  organ- 
ized  in   such  a  manner  as  would  be  least 
open  to    objections  of  any  kind,  and   not 
almshouses  or  retreats  for  persons  weak  in 
body  or  mind,  or  disposed  to  subsist  on  the 
bread   of  charity  and   to  shun    the   active 
occupations    of    life     The    motto,    "inde- 
pendence through    industry,"  should   uot 
only  be  inscribed    over  their  entrance    in 
largo  letters,  but  should- constitute  the  an- 
imus of  their  organization.  -Of-eatablish- 
ments  for  eager  and  willing  workers  there 
is.  evident    and    imperative    need:    while 
there  is  none  for  special  almshouses  for  idle 
paupers  which  would  serve  as  mere  recep- 
tacles, where  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  vi- 
cious  and  the  virtuous,  the  irrepressible 
beggars    and    the  self-respecting  laborers 
must  be  mixed  up  together.    The  springs 
of  the  beneficence  of  these  latter  institu- 
tions are  congealed  by  the  demoralizing 
influences    which    are    inherent    in    their 
uattiie.    The  flaw  in  them  is  their  tenden- 
cy to  dissolve  a  prime  motive  to  industry. 
;  Being  nests  of  indolent  drones  rather  than 
hives  of  diligent  workers,  they  are  prolific 
of  evils  of  every  description.    They  relax 
natural  ties,  dissolve  the  amenities  of  kin- 
ship and  affection,  paralyze  all  motives  of 
self-respect,  remove  all  incentives  to  activ- 
ity, and  tend  to  harden,  brutalize  and  de- 
grade their  beneficiaries.    In  other  words, 
they  crush   the  spirit  while  they  seem  to 
■aid    the    body.      The    defective    material 
which  is  so  closely  massed  in  thorn  is  very 
apt  to  produce  immoral  fermentation,  out 
of  which  spring  petty  social  vices.    Wit- 
ness the  Qainze-  Vint/is,  or  retreat  for  fifteen 
score    of  blind    persons  in  Paris,  and  the 
asylum  for  about  the  same  number  at  Na- 
ples,  both   of  which  are    marked  by  the 
worst    features    of    such    establishments. 
The  inmates  are  not  obliged  to  work,  and 
no    steady    employment    is    provided   for 
them.     In  the  words  of  Thomson: — 

"Their  only  labour  is  to  kill  the  time, 
:  ■  And  labour  dire  it  is  and  weary  woe." 

'Helping  themselves  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence furnished  by  the  public,  and  no 
longer  spurred  to  action  by  the  feeling  or 
fear  of  hunger,  they  cease  all  exertion  and 
become  parasites  on  the  industry  of  oth- 
ors.  They  associate  but  little  with  seeing 
persons.  They  have  few  relations  and 
sympathies  with  the  world.  They  form  an 
unnatural  community  of  infirm  adults, 
and  cousequently  a  morbid,  most  undesira- 
ble and  unlovely  spirit  pervades  that  com- 
munity. AH  the  moral  disadvantages  aris- 
ing from  blindness  are  increased  and  in- 
tensified in  their  midst  to  a  deplorable  ex- 
tent, and  the  ethical  atmosphere  is  most 
unpropitious  to  the  growth  of  generous  and 
manly  virtue.  Thus  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates become  clannish  to  the  last  degree. 
They  are  suspicious  almost  to  defiance  of 
seeing  persons/  They  are  unamiable,  un- 
happy, and  not  infrequently  vicious. 
When  the  consular  government  of  France 
decided  to  incorporate  the  6chool  for  the 
young'  blind  with  the  asylum  of  Quinze 
Vinyls,  Hauy,  the  "apostle  of  the  blind," 
considered  the  association  of  his  pupils 
with  the  degraded  and  depraved  men  and 
women  who  lived  in  that  retreat  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  calamities  that  befell 
them. 

"By  nature's  laws,  immutable  and  just, 
Enjoyment  stops  where  indolence  begins; 
And  purposeless,  to-morrow,  borrowing  sloth, 
Itself  heaps  on  its  shoulders  loads  of  woe, 
Too  heavy  lo  be  borne." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  neither 
unjust  nor  unkind  to  state,  that  for  persons 
who  are  willing  to  enter  such  institutions 
and  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  misery  and 
demoralization,  the  ordinary  town  and 
county  poorhouses,  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions and  disadvantages,  are  much  prefera- 
ble. The  evils  arising  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  persons  similarly 
afflicted  with  a  common  bodily  infirmity 
are,  at  any  rate,  not  found  there. 
,  Active  occupation  and  opportunity  to  be 
useful  constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  happiness  of  the  blind;  and  efforts  in 
their  behalf  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
direction  of  opening  fields  to  them,  where- 
in they  will  exercise  their  skill  and   deve- 


lops a  power  thai  will  enable  them  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  world  and  re- 
ceive the  means  of  their  sustenance  in  re- 
turn for  their  labor. 

Workshops  then  and  not  asylumns  arc 
needed  tor  the  relief  of  the  blind.  It  is 
this  kind  of  institutions  that  will  lessen 
the  darkness  which  is  set  in  their  path.  It 
is  within  their  walls  that  they  will  find 
employment  for  their  hands,  and  comfort 
tor  their  hearts,  and  not  in  vast  almshouses 
j  built  for  their  benefit,  where  there  will  be 
no  work  for  them  to  do,  no  hope  for  them 
to  cherish,  and  scarcely  anything  to  recon- 
cile them  to  life. 

There  is  a  serious  question,  however,  as 
to  whether  those  who  are  employed  in 
these  workshops  should  be  kept  under  the 
care  and  guardianship  of  the  institutions, 
and  should  be  provided  by  them  with 
board  and  lodgings  in  common  establish- 
ments, aud  their  expenses  covered  wholly 
or  in  part  by  their  earnings;  or  whether 
they  should  be  treated  as  other  grown-up 
people  are,  that  is,  paid  in  cash  all  they 
can  eaan  and  left  to  the  wholesome  respon- 
sibility of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

Individual    opinions,  influenced    by  eco- 
nomy aud  other  side  issues,  are   conflicting 
on  this  point;  but  both  reason  and  experi- 
ence are    ui  questionably  in    favor   of  the 
latter  plan,  which  has    in  itself  the    great 
merit  of  leaving  the    blind    to   their  own 
self-control  and  of  making  them  most    in- 
dependent.    This  plan,  viewed  from  what- 
ever side,  is  much    simpler  and  more  na- 
tural than  the  ether.  It  is  less  ostentatious. 
It  dispenses  with  a  great  deal  of    the  show 
and  parade  of  a  public  eleemosbnary  insti- 
tution, and  with  much  of  the   complexity 
aud  perplexity  of  its  management.    It  has 
nothing  in  its  organization  or  its  internal 
arrangements  that  would  tend  to  create  an 
atmosphere    of   pauperism,  or    to  sow  the 
seeds  ol  dissatisfaction  aud  grumbling,  or 
to  foster  the  germiuatiou  of  the  very  evils 
which    it  seeks  to    remedy.     Moreover,  it 
relieves  the  blind  in  some  measure  from  the 
disagreeable  consciousness  of  dependence 
and  of  being  subject  to  parli  ular  observa- 
tion as  members  of  an  asylum,  aud  enables 
them  to    feel,  that    they  are    coming    to- 
gether not    to  eat  charity  soup  at  a  com- 
mon   table,  but    to  do    their    day's  work. 
Thus  by  means  of  this  plan  the  great,  moral 
evil  of  having  a  large  commtuity  of  infirm 
persons  living  without  the  wholesome  in- 
fluence   of  the    social    aud    family  circle, 
would    be     effectually    obviated.       They 
would    be    scattered     about    in      private 
bouses.    In   some  instances  they  would  be 
with  their  kith  and  kin.     In  all  cases  they 
would  keep  up  relations  with  seeing  peo- 
ple; they  would  be  still  of  the  world.  They 
would  not  consider  the  workshop  as  tljeir 
home.     They  would  be  thrown  more  com- 
pletely upon    their    own     exertions,  and 
learn  to    go  alone.    Their  love  of    inde- 
pendence would    be  gratified.    The    spur 
of  necessity  would  be  self-acting.     There 
would  be  little  need  of  urging  and  coaxing 
to  work.    They   would    be    less  liable  to 
fall  into    habits  of   laziness    or    idleness. 
They  would  be  more    easily  got  rid  of   if 
they    should    so    fall.    The  establishment 
would  be  a  hive  of  industry,  wherein    the 
gospel  of  mendicancy  _cannot  be  preached 
or  recommended  successfully,  and  it  would 
not  be   resorted   to,  except    by  the  honest 
and  diligent.    Its  moral  character  wonld 
thus  be  elevated,  aud  its  efficiency  thereby 
increased  to  such  an  extent    as  to  enable 
its  beneficiaries  to  vindicate  their  right  to 
a  fair  share  of  labor  and  of  profit. 

In  summing  up  inv  views  on  the  subject 
I  would  embody  them  in  the  following 
propositions: — 

First. — All  auxiliary  or  supplementary 
institutions  for  the  blind  should  be  indus- 
trial iu  their  character,  aud  should  be 
open  to  such  sightless  persons  as  are  able 
aud  willing  to  work  at  various  mechanical 
arts,  t  r  desirous  of  learning  one  or  mure 
trades  whereby  to  become  self-supporting. 
In  other  words,  they  should  be  workshops 
pure  aud  simple,  an  exact  account  kept  of 
the  amonut  of  work  accomplished  in  them 
by  each  individual  aud  of  its  market 
value. 

Secondly.— They  should  be  located  in 
large  cities,  so  that  their  industrial  pro- 
ducts or  manufactures  may  find  a  ready 
market,  and  their  business  character  may 
be    develoned  and  sustained   through  the 
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I  patronage  ami  eucourageraeut  of  tbe  com- 
i  munity.     This  tact  is  so  important  in  itself 
!  that  it  outweighs  all  apparent  and  real  ad- 
vantages   which    a    farm   in  the  country 
might  offer. 

Thirdly. — The  management  of  these  in- 
stitutions should  not  be  hitched  to  the 
chariot  of  a  party  or  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  their  organization  should  he  such 
as  to  keep  them  entirely  free  from  politi- 
cal influence  and  favoritism,  or  from 
ecclesiastical  bias  and  taiut.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  establishments  should  be  placed 
by  law  under  the  absolute  and  exclusive 
control  of  corporations  or  associations,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  benevolent,  high-mind- 
ed and  public  spirited  citizens,  who  should 
be  invested  with  full  powers  to  elect  an- 
nually a  board  of  five  or  seven  trustees 
aud  to  add  to  their  own  membership  from 
time  to  time.  No  remuneration  of  any 
kind  should  be  allowed  either  to  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  corporation  or  to 
the  trustees. 

Fourthly. — Sufficient  inducements  should 
i  be  offered  to  men  of  high  character  and 
more  than  average  intelligence,  culture.ex- 
ecutive  ability  and  physical  strength  to  un- 
dertake the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  these 
;  establishments,  and  reasonable  freedom 
should  be  granted  to  them  in  shaping  their 
policy  and  in  selecting  their  assistants  aud 
subordinates. 

Fifthly. — If  it  is  necessary  for  these  in- 
stitutions to  provide  homes  for  some  of 
the  apprentices  while  they  aie  learning 
their  trades,  and  consequently  have  no 
means  for  their  own  support,  then  it  would 
oe  by  far  the  best  plan  to  board  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  workshop  for  a 
strictly  limited  period  of  time  and  not  to 
bring  them  together  under  one  roof. 

Sixthly. — It  should  be  not  ouly  the 
I  policy,  but  the  duty  and  business  of  these 
;  institutions  to  encourage  all  blind  persons 
I  who  can  work  quietly  at  home  by  provid- 
ing employment  for  them,  furnishing  them 
!  with  stock  at  wholesale  cost,  and  disposing 
-  of  their  produce  at  the  best  possible 
;  market  price. 

Lastly. — Instead  of  spending  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  aud 
for  vast  piles  of  bricks  aud  mortar,  these 
institutions  should  have  a  permanent  fund 
invested,  the  interest  of  which  should  be 
devoted  to  eking  out  the  wages  of  men  and 
women  who  can  earn  nearly  but  not  quite 
enough  to  support  themselves. 

Want  of  time  aud  strength  has  rendered 
it  impossible  for  me  to  treat  this  most  im- 
portant subject  in  extenso  and  more  elabor- 
ately in  all  its  bearings;  but  the  above 
sketch,  imperfect  though  it  be,  contains 
the  main  principles  upon  which  suppli- 
meutary  intitutious  should  bo  organized. 
In  endeavoring  to  solve  so  serious  a  prob- 
lem, affecting  the  general  -welfare  and  the 
social  and  moral  standing  of  a  whole  class 
of  people,  we  must  not  be  influenced  in 
our  decisions  by  the  distressing  condition 
of  a  few  individuals,  whose  lack  of  indus- 
try and  of  mental  and  bodily  strength 
renders  them  pitiable  objects  of  sympathy. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  people  of  this  sort 
are  inclined  to  live  on  charity  in  any  place 
regardless  of  its  character,  and  to  accept 
assistance  in  whatever  form  it  is  given  to 
them.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  blind, 
especially  those  who  were  born  and  brougt 
up  in  this  country,  are  deeply  imbued  with 
that  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
which  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  its  in- 
stitutions, and  therefore  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  receiving  alms  or  of  being 
gathered  together  and  being  cared  for  in 
large  poorhouses.  They  are  disposed  to 
struggle  resolutely  for  an  honest  livelihood 
against  fearful  odds.  They  ask  only  for 
the  means  of  earning  a  crust  aud  of  ob- 
taining a  corner  in  which  to  eat  it;  and  to 
this  end  they  are  eager  to  work  hard,  and  ! 
early  and  late. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close  I 
cannot  refrain  from  stating,  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  relating  to  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  present  condition  of  the  blind 
and  to  their  further  welfare,  we  must 
never  depart  from  the  following  cardinal 
principles:— 

First — Instead  of  congregating  them  to- 
ether,  making  of  them  a    class  apart,  we 


should  conform  to  the  sound  principle  of 
dispersing  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
general  society,  mingling  them  with  others 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  ordinary  influ- 
ences of  life. 

Secondly. — There  should  be  n  strict  and 
absolute  separation  of  sexes  whether  in 
schools  or  in  workshops.  Surely ,little  need 
be  said  to  prove  this  necessity.  A  marked 
hereditary  tendency  to  any  physical  in- 
firmity is  more  than  liable  to  transmission. 
Science  and  statistics  leave  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  this  point.  This  being  true, 
it  is  a  stern  moral  duty  to  use  every  pre- 
caution against  a  perpetuation  of  such 
tendency  through  successive  generations. 
Marriage  in  cases  where  one  of  the  parties 
has  such  hereditary  predisposition  is  gen- 
erally unwise,  often  far  from  right;  inter- 
marriage between  two  persons  so  predis- 
posed is  invariably  wrong,  very  wrong. 
This  consideration  should  decide  the  mat- 
ter and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  will  secure  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  not  by  fences  and  walls  alone,  but  by 
a  distance  of  several  miles,  if  possible.  I 
am  aware  that  this  is  a  most  unpopular 
doctrine  to  preach;  it  is  an  odious  one  to 
enforce  in  practice:  but  no  one  fully  im- 
pressed with  respect  for  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  can  hesitate  between  iuour- 
ing  the  odium  and  permitting  the  existence 
of  a  system  which  an  enlightened  posterity 
will  no  doubt  condemn  as  an  abomination. 


ZU  $5eacon. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUG.  14,  1886. 


A  children's  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Misses  Rogers,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Phillips  and  Humphrey  streets,  Swamp- 
scott,  on  Wednesday  next.  The  street  cars 
pass  the  place,  which  is  on  King's  beach.  The 
Kindergarten  needs  all  the  help  it^an  get,  but 
will  probably  be  opened  by  Christmas,  and 
will  be  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  AUG.  15. 


HUNKY  G.  PABItER.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


A  fair  for  the  Blind  Kindergarten  will  be  held  at 

Swampscott,  corner  of  Humphrey  street  and  Frootor's 
court,  on  Wednesday  next,  between  the  hours  of  10 
A.  M.  and  BP.M.  A  full  attendance  Is  desired,  as  the 
oblldren  who  give  this  fair  are  longing  for  large  profits 
wherewith  to  furnish  rooms  for  tbe  little  ones  less  fa- 
vored than  themselves. 


Boston  tifoenmg  ©mudler. 

WEDNESDAY.    AUGUST   18.    1886. 


SOUTH     BOSTON. 

Perkins  iNSTiruTiON.— A  fair  under  the  auspices 
of  tbe  MissfS  Rogeis  will  open  tomorrow  tat  10 
o'clock  in  their  handsome  grounds,  corner  of  Hum- 
phrey street  and  Proctor's  court,  Swampscott.  The 
tables  will  be  very  attractive  with  the  little  ele- 
gancies so  much  in  demand,  and  many  useful  articles 
■Bill  also  be  for  sale.  The  money  raised  by  the  fair 
will  be  used  for  furnishing  two  or  three  rooms  of 
the  kindergarten  building  which  is  in  process  of 
erection  in  Koxbury,  aud  which  will  be  ready  tor  oc- 
cupancy in  the  latter  part  of  next  November. 

Vabiobs  Matters. — Prof.  M.  Anagnos  will  spend 
Saturday  and  Sunday  with  bis  sister,  Mrs.  L.  E 
Richard?,  the  popular  writer  of  Juvenile  books. 


FBIDAY.   AUGUST    30,    1886. 


Six  Hundred  Dollars  for   the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind. 

The  children's  fair  at  Swampscott  for  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  netted  $600.  The  children 
and  ladies,  through  the  Transcript,  desire  to  send 
their  thanks  to  the  friends  who  contributed  so  gen- 
erously from  Nahant,  Newport,  Swampscott  and  the 
suburban  towns.  Children  in  other  places  might 
well  copy  the  good  example  set  by  the  young  folk 
of  Swampscott. 


TUB 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH     BOSTON,   AUG.  28,    1886. 


— Mr.  Samuel  G.  Suelllng,  who  was 
recently  arrested  for  embezzlement,  has 
been  of  great  assistancs  iu  raising  funds 
for  the  kindergarten  project,  aud  he  U 
greatly  beloved  by  the  blind  as  one  of 
their  warmest  friends.  He  was  always 
ready  to  make  a  personal  appeal  in 
their  behalf,  and  generally  successful  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  from  whomever 
he  asked.  The  loss  of  his  help  will  be 
seriously  felt  by  Prof.  Anagnos. 
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CITIZEN'S  COU USE. 


Announcement  of    Entertaltimunts 
lor  the  Season  of  ISSG-7. 

As  often  as  practicable  it  is  deemed 
wise  to  introduce  new  features  in  the 
composition  of  talent.  That  such  a 
line  of  policy  may  be  pursued,  to  the 
extent  of  one  entertainment,  a  combi- 
nation composed  of  26  students  and  as- 
sistants, from  the  Perkins'  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
has  been  engaged  to  give  a  concert  and 
exhibition  on  the  evening  of  Novem  - 
ber  9th. 

In  this  concert  there  will  be  indiidej 
a  band  of  18  pieces.  Both  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  the  thoroughness 
cf  education  will  be  demonstrated.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  more  interesting  and  at- 
tractive program  has  ever  been  given 
in  this  city  than  will  be  presented  on 
the  occasion  of  this  company's   appear- 
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MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6.  1 


(lEXFAiouH  'in  i. —A  irien-r  <• 
uarue  I-  withheld  from  the  public  at  hia  ft£MQH| 
feut  Mr.  Ai/acLO-  a  gift  of  $0000  lor  the  Dew  kinder- 
garten fcliO'l. 

Piikkixs  Institution*.— This  school  will  reopen 
oil  \\  ciuesday,  the  2(;tli  instant,  with  a  larger  jjuiij- 
ber  of  pupils  than  at  any  preceding  semion,  an  1 
two  new  ttachtr?,  Mita  Wbalen  and  Miss  Marrett. 


Periodico  Mensuale  compito  a  cura  M a  SO(IETAjrOMMASEO  ^- 

Sede:  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  17  (aperta  tutti  i  giorm  dalle  10  ant.  alle  4  pom.) 


SOUTH     BOSTON,    SEPT.  11,  1886. 


ISTITUZIONE  Dl  UN  MUSEO 
DIDATTICO  ED  INDUSTRIALR  PER  I  CIEOIII 


Catalogo 


degli 


oggetti 


rnandati   dall'Istiluto 


—  Da  Boston.  (America) 
Perkins. 

Dalla  scuola  femminile 

1.  Merletto,  fatto  da  Laura  Bridgman  (la  sordo-muta  cieca).  (E  posto  in  un 
quadro  con  elegante  cornice  e  eristallo). 

'±  Tondino,  fatto  con  macchina  da  cucire. 

3.  Borsa,  lavorata  a  maglia. 

4.  Grembiule,  fatto  con  macchina  da  cucire. 

5.  Copri-guanciale,  all'  uncinetto  (crochet). 


6.  Cappuccio,  all' uncinetto. 

7. 

8. 


Polsini,  fatti  a  maglia. 


Copri-guanciale  a  maglia. 
9.  Tondini  all' uncinetto. 
40.  Sacchetto,  fatto  di  semi  di  popone. 

11.  Caneslro  da  spesa. 

12.  Fazzoletto  da  canestro. 

13.  Canestro  da  fiori. 

14.  Canestro  da  lavoro. 

15.  Cornucopia. 

16.  Canestro  da  merenda. 

Dalla  stamperia. 

1.  Tavola  geografica  in  rilievo  ed  a  sezioni  mobili  dell'  Europa. 

2.  Modello  elettro-tipo. 

3.  Falsariga  in  rilievo. 

4.  Higginson:  Storia  degli  Stati  Uniti. 

5.  Storia  di  Roma. 

6.  Primo  libro  di  lettura. 

7.  Ventiquattro  resoconti. 

Questa  spedizione  venne  accompagnata  da  una  gentilissima  lettera,  della 
quale  ci  piace  riportare  un  brano,  affinche  i  cultori  della  istruzione  dei  ciechi, 
sentendo  qual  vivo  interesse  prendano  gli  stranieri  all'  istituzione  di  questo 
Museo,  si  adoprino  a  favore  di  questa  mostra  permanente,  che  gia  incomincia 
ad  essere  importante  per  gli  svariati  oggetti  che  possiede,  e  che  diverra  un 
centro  di  studi  utilissimo  ai  ciechi  ed  a  quanti  s'interessano  della  loro  edu- 
cazione. 

II  sig.  Anagnos  figura  fra  i  primi  fondatori  di  questo  Museo,  come  quello 
che  frnora  si  e  maggiormente  adoprato  per  l'arricchimento  di  questo  Museo. 

Ecco  il  brano  dell' importante  sua  lettera: 

«  Mi  faccio  premura  di  spedirle  .col  battello  a  vapore  Archimede  una  cassa 
contenente  una  raccolta  di  libri  in  rilievo  e  un'altra  di  vari  oggetti  didattici  e  in- 
dustrial^ che  ella  accettera  per  il  di  lei  Museo,  coi  miei  complimenti.  La  di  lei 
impresa  promette  di  rendere  un  gran  servizio  alia  causa  dei  ciechi,  e  l'assicuro 
che  mi  preme  assai  di  vederla  tronfare.  Io  saro  sempre  pronto  a  prestarmi  pel 
suo  progresso  in  q.ualunque  modo  che  sia  in  mio  potere. 

«  Alia  Conferenza  degl'Insegnanti  dei  Ciechi  americani,  che  si  tenne  in 
Nuova  York   due   settimane  fa  (25  luglio),  feci    un   appello    nel'l'  interesse  del 


—Prof.  Anagnos  has  acknowledged 
the  donation  of  $5000  for  the  Kinder- 
garten Fond,  from  a  friend  of  the  blind 
whose  name  is  not  announced. 
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KKW  OBLCiSa.JiEpi.iijj^,, 


|  THE  STA.TVK  OF  MR.  FA}rCET 


For  The  Tiniea-Democrat, 
The  late  unveiling  of  the  statue  AT"  Mr. 
Fa.voet:,  In  London,  is  a  fact  of  olgnliioanoe 
enough  to  challenge  the  attention  of  even 
men  in  a  hurry,  and  stay  for  a  moment  even 
those  lured  by  the  vision  of  money  bags,  or 
Dy  the  oonspicuousness  of  place.  Who  was 
Mr.  Fawcett,  what  utternnoe  did  h»  deliver, 
or  what  deed  did  he  do  that  the  sculptor's 
art  should  bo  tasked  to  do  him  honor  ?  He 
was  a  brave,  God-trusting,  self-helping, 
man-serving  Englishman  who  fitted  himself 
to  speak  truly  and  do  worthfully,  who  bore 
misfortune  manfully,  said  his  say  clearly, 
and  in  ertte  of  mighty  hindrance  did  kit 
day's  work  wisely  and  valiantly. 

The  statue  just  unveiled  was  procured  by 
contributions  from  the  women  of  England 
to  express  their  grateful  recognition  of  his 
helpful  service  to  them,  to  stand  a  memorial 
of  a  true  brotherly  man,  and  to  remind  men 
that  he  lived  and  still  lives  in  the  benefloout 
results  he  wrought.  As  Postmaster  General 
he  widened  the  area  of  remunerative  work 
for  women  by  opening  to  them  places  in  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  department*  and  was 
among  the  foremost  in  earnest  endeavor  to 
eccuro  to  them  the  benefits  of  fuller  ana 
higher  education. 

When  blindness  came  upon  lila,  little  men 
there  were   who,    blinking   and  staring  at 
him  as  at  an  incarnate  night,  said:    "Fawcett 
is   banished  from  men.    What  can  tLo  blind 
man  do!    There  remains  for  him  nothing 
but  oompelled  idleness,  enforced  isolation. 
relentless  repression,  an.l  hopless  negation. 
He  must  shrink,  in  ca  the  helpless  object  of  a 
tiwarLug  and  humiliating  pity."  Other  men, 
of  larger  thought  aud  truer  heart,   said,  not 
so;  '  "there  Is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  tile  inspira- 
tion of  tne  Almighty  giveth  him  understand- 
ing."   Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  man.    Having  the 
inspiration,  and  trusting  in  the  Inspirer.  he 
will  find  what  ean  be  done,  and  will  do  it. 
And  right  nobly  was  this  prediction  verified. 
When  this  huge  woe  fell  upon  him  ha  wai 
a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  run.    So  well 
was   he  qualified  for  legal   work  that  toa 
benchers  of  that  Inn  invited  him  te 
The   invitation  was   declined 
Fawoett  felt  that  to  attempt  the  r.  : 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Re-e  from  the  entan- 
glements into  which  they   arc 
falling  would  require  a  larger  Bxnc 
of  foroe  than  he  could  afford  in  his  burdened 
condition.    He  fixed  upon  literature  as  his 
line  of  work,  and  wrote  articles  upon  pc'.iti- 
oal  economy    and  topics  ef  pablio  interest 
which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  . 
and  other  magazines.     About  five  years  af- 
ter tha  loss  of  sight  he  received  and  accept- 
ed  an   invitation  to  the  Chair  nf  Political 
Economy  at  Cambridge,  and  held  his  pro- 
fessorship until  his  life's  end.    He  presented 
himself  as   a   candidate   for   the  Hoaaa  of 
Commons,    was    twice    defeated,    and    was 


Museo,  solleeitando  i  Direttori  e  i  Maestri  delle  varie  scaole  dei  ciechi,  d'in- 
yiarle  i  modelli  dei  loro  lavori  e  degli  apparecchi  di  cui  si  servono  lielPinsegna- 
mento  ». 

II  Promotore  ringrazia  cordialmente  tutti  questi  Donatori,  epartioolarmente 
il  sig.  Anagnos,  e  se  il  Museo  trovera  altri  prottettori  simili  a  lui,  in  poco 
tempo  acquistera  il  suo  pieno  e  completo  ordinamento. 

—  Nel  prossimo  numero  descriveremo  gli  oggetti  pervenutici  dalla  Datii- 
marca  e  da  Nuova  York. 
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Valentin  Hatty 

REVUE  FRAIVCAISE  DES  QUESTIONS  RELATIVES  AUX  AVEIIGLES 

Education,  Enseignement  (intellectuel  et  professional) ,  Ecoles ,  Ouvroirs,  Asiles, 
Biographic,  Bibliographic,  Nouvelles  et  Renseignements. 

Paraissant  lc  15  dc  ehaqnc  mois 

Directeur:  Maurice  de  la  SIZERANNE 

37,  Boulevard  des  Inralides,  PARIS. 


ABONNEMENT     ANNUEL 
France  et  Pays  compris  dans  l'Dnion  postale,  3  fr.  —  Autres  pays,  4  fr. 


Le  ler  juin  1886,  les  eleves  musiciens  de  l'lnstitution  de  Boston  (Etats- 
Unis)  ont  donne  un  concert  tres  lemarque  pour  aider  a  la  fondation  d'une 
ecole  enfantine  d'aveugles.  M.  Anagnos,  directeur  de  l'lnstitution  de  Boston, 
estle  zele  promoteur  de  cet  etablissement,  il  fait  dans  la  presse  locale  de  fre- 
quents appels  a  la  charite  publique,  montrant  combien  il  est  necessaire 
d'avoir  des  ecoles  pour  recevoir  l'enfant  aveugle  en  bas  age. 


AMEPIKH 


'0  £v  Bosttivi)  aitfe  iroXXuiv  itwv  Staxp(|3ii>v  (piXircaxpti  xai  su- 
ira(3suxo;  SXXijv,  K.  M.  'Ava-j-vdJorfirouXos,  SieuOuvxv]?  xou  aux69t  (*e- 
■jaXou  xu<pXoxo|Ae(ou,  uit^sxY]  xax'  auxa?  ave7tav6p9a>xov  aujAfopav,  duo- 
Ki9«i  xqv  xaptx6(3puxov  xai  [Aouaoxpasii  auxou  aujjijSwv  louXtav.  0^d- 
xrjp  xou  euxXeou?  £xs£vou  Xojte,  xou  xosaixa?  xai  XY}Xixa6xa<;  rcapa- 
ax6vxo?  a'XXqis  euepYe<j!a<;  upb?  xou;  "ExXqva;  xai  xou?  Kpijxai;  I5(&)«, 
^axapwxov  he  xai  euXoY*juivov  b'vou.a  xaxaXra6vxo?  ev  'EXXaSt,  ^  'Iou- 
X(a  AvaYvuaxonoiXou  9jxo  7tp6xu7tov  Y^vaixeta;  dpexrjs  r  xa  qiusixa  au- 
x»j<;  j^ap(u|j.axa  rjo-av  £q>d|j.tXXa  icpi?  xa  rcoXXa  xai  TOix(Xa  q9tx&  xai 
euavoYjxtxa  trpoexepifju.axa,  &v  ivexa  oi^l  Sna^  Xfav  eu?ir)|Mi>t  ^vitjuo- 
vsu8rj  xai  iv  xat?  ajAspixavtxaii;  xai  aY^Xixat?  tyijuepCai.  Tb  ii7toxap- 
biov  xou  K.  AvayviDoxoTtoiXou  aX^o?  etvai  (Sepatai;  aveicfSexxov  rcapa- 
jxu9(a;,  aXX'  dv  xrj  eiXixpivet  xai  ivSoiiOx1?  xfiiv  dfeatoVcajv  f(Xu>v  a»|A- 
7ta9eia  eide  va  supyj  xouXdxioxov  |*txpctv  xtva  avaxo6<ptaiv  xrj;  (3apuaX- 
Yoiera]?  i|<ux^?  xou. 


elected  twiee  or  thrioe.  Iu  1872  he  was  ; 
eleoted  to  represent  the  metropolitan  bor- 
ough of  Hackney,  and  oontinucd  to  repra-  i 
sent  It  until  bis  death.  Such  was  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  and  his 
powerful  advooaoy  of  Indian  interests  that 
certain  Hindoo  merchants  paid  tho  expense 
Of  his  Inst  election. 

Mr.  Fp."?oett  was  of  robust  frame  and  hlga 
health,  and  skilled  la  several  athletic  exer- 
cises. His  marked  characteristic  was  to  do 
his  utmost.  As  skater,  rider,  stro'io  oar  In 
the  Cambridge  boat  reoo,  as  professor  of 
political  economy,  member  of  Parliament 
and  Postmaster  General  or  England  he  did 
his  best,  aad  that  bast  was  excellent.  The 
noteworthy  thing  is  not  that  Mr.  Fawost6 
reaofced  an  elevation  whioh  rendered  him 
visible  to  others,  but  that  in  the  face  of  as 
overwhelming  deprivation  which  seemed  to 
rob  manhood  of  every  desirable  possibilitv, 
ho  resolved  that  spirit  should  cot  be 
crushed;  that  manhood  should  not  be  im- 
poverished; that  shackled  and  fettered  as 
he  was  he  would  go  forth  wearing  the 
shaoklas  and  the  fetters  and  yet  attempt  the 
fuU  work  of  a  whole,  free  man.  The  heroia 
spirit  revealed  in  this  resolve  and  in  its  ex- 
ecution is  that  whioh  gives  him  just  claim  to 
|  distinction,  brought  him  to  the  front  rank 
i  and  made  him  the  benefactor  of  othsrs. 
J  Blindness  is  a  calamity  that  no  thought 
'  has  aver  measured,  and  the  rlohest  iiuagina- 
\  tlon  is  made  bankrupt  In  the  attempt  to 
estimate  its  magnitude,  and  language  is 
hopelessly  beggared  In  the  endeavor  to 
describe  its  merciless  repression. 

Bearing  this  calamity,  Mr.  Fawoett  did  hia 
day's  work,  and  herein  is  bis  title  to  plaoa 
among  the  br&vest  and  the  best.  As  a  blind 
man  he  waB  Interested  In  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
serve  them.  On  one  occasion  he  addressed 
an  assemblage  of  800  blind  persons  in  words 
meant  to  stimulate  the  faith  and  hope  that 
reinforce  energy  and  elevate  and  strengthen 
purpose.  In  common  with  other  blind  men, 
he  found  that  the  resistance  which  blindness 
opposes  to  advancement  was  intensified  by 
tho  denial  by  many  of  the  ability  of  the 
blind  man  to  do,  and  by  the  hostile  preju- 
dice into  wbloh  this  denial  shapes  itself. 
Tcoro  were,  however,  those  who  did  believe 
that  he  could  do,  and  from  such  came  holp. 

The   lesson   of   Mr.  Fawcett's   life  to  the 
blind  is,  strive  to  find  what  you  oau  do,  aud 
then  do  your  utmost.    If  you  walk  the  dead 
level  of  obscurity,  and  bo  apncmtc-L,  to  some 
humble  craft,  do   your   best,  do  your  work 
honestly  aud  honorably;  and  if  wujesbeao 
I  email  as  to  hold  you  to    tho  lowest  verge  of 
I  povorty,  still  do    your  best,  be  true,  achieve 
right  character,  and  iind  reward  in  that.   To 
the  sighted,  ths  teaching  of  bis  life  is,  abate 
j  the  hostile  prnjudloe,  oast  out  the  sno«r  and 
the  unbelief,   and   help   the  blind  to  oppor- 
tunity to  try.    The  seeing  have  dono  rauob, 
I  tor  the   blind,  aud   thare   are  not  wanting 
many  blind  persons  who  are  sincerely  grate- 
j  fnl   for   the   help   bestowed.    As  coiumon- 
j  wealth,  Louisiana   has   done   muoh.  for  the 
blind,  but  the  povorty  of  the  State  has  pro- 
(  vented   aid   oommensurata   to  the  requires 
!  monts   of   benevolence,  or  tbe  needs  of   the 
1  elass  to  be  served.    The   State   has   estab- 
lished and  maintains  a  souool    for  tbe  blind. 
Honor  and  gratitude   to   the  State  for  this. 
Although  this  sehcol   has  many  unsupplied 
needs  yet  it  is  doing  good  work,  and  philan- 
thropy will  not   cease  to  hope  that  the  day 
may  come  when  Louisiana  Bhall  have  a  sotiooi 
for  the  blind  complete  in   appointment  and 
thorough    in   organization  ;  a  soliool  wbiett 
shall  be  at   once   a   light  to  them  that  sit  in 
darkness,  a  monument  of   the   wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  State,  and  a  prophecy  of 
the  fuller  civilization  in  which  tbe  remnant 
of  capability  permitted  to  smitten  humanity 
shall  be  transmuted  into  productive  energy. 

P.  Lank 
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— ~Jhe  Luerary  World  is  authority  for  the  state, 
ment  that  ijSOO  have  been  turned  over  from  Mrs.  Francis 
ihBli  8dtran8latlon  of  "Hekii"  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
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CITY    GOVERNMENT. 

Meeting  o1  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. 


Monday,  Sept.  13, 18S6. 
Regular  meeting  of  t!i«  Board  of  Aldermen  at  4 
P.  M.,  Aid.  Allen,  cbalrman,  presiding.      Absent, 
Aid.  Coe. 

PAVING  BEPORTS  AND  ORDEBS. 
I      To  furnish  and  set  ec'gestones  and  brick  sidewalks 
I  in  front  of  the  following  estates:  . 

William  H.  Smith,   304  to   330   inclusive,    West 

I  Chester  Park.  „  _  .  .  „„. 

Maria  JLnppold,  ltil,  163  and  165  Putnam  street. 
Perkins  Institution  Massachusetts  School   foe  the 
Blind,  coracrof  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Roxbtuy. 


wmim  transcript 

TUEfiDAI,    SEPTEMBER    (SI,    1886. 


SAMUEL   0.    SMEILING. 

The  I. Hie  Treasurer'  of  the  Lou  ell  Bleachery 
Sentenced  to  Seven  Years'  Imprisonment. 

At  four  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  Samuel  G. 
Snelling,  late  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Bleachery, 
aGcompanied  by  his  counsel,  Robert  M.  Morse, 
Jr.,  and  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Mr.  James 
Sturgis,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  and  a  few  other 
frieuds  entered  the  Superior  Criminal  Court  to 
plead  to  the  Indictments  returned  against  him  a 
week  ago  last  Saturday,  charging  embezzlement 
from  the  Lowell  Bleacuery,  and  perjury  in  making 
false  return  to  the  tax  commissioner.  The  indict- 
ment charging  embezzlement  contains  two  counts, 
the  first  alleging  that  on  May  1, 1886,  Mr.  Snelling, 
as  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Bleachery,  embezzled 
$311,083,  and  the  second  that  he  on  the  same  day 
obtained  $40,000  from  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  on  a  note  made  by  him  as  treasurer  of  the 
Lowell  Bleachery. 

When  called  upon  to  plead  Mr.  Snelling  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  embezzlement.  On  the  in- 
dictment charging  perjury  Mr.  Snelling  pleaded 
not  guilty.  After  the  pleas  had  been  entered,  Mr. 
T.  ST  Dacey,  assistant  district  attorney,  addressed 
the  court,  briefly  stating  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Hon.  Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr.,  counsel  for  Mr. 
Snelling,  then  said,  "May  your  honor  please— Be- 
fore sentence  is  imposed  in  this  case,  I  desire  to 
present  to  the  court  a  few  considerations  which 
may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  properly  regarded.  In  the 
first,  place,  as  to  the  offence  which  is  charged  and 
which  is  confessed  by  Mr.  Snelling  to  have  been 
committed,  the  facts  are  as  follows :  Mr.  Suelling 
was  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Bleachery.  He  had  held 
that  place  for  twenty-seven  year's.  As  treasurer  of 
the  Lowell  Bleachery  he  signed  a  note  for  $40,000 
and  indorsed  it  personally,  and  obtained  a 
discount  of  the  note  at  the  Merchants'  Bank,  the 
amount  stated  in  this  indictment  as  the  sum  which 
he  received  from  the  Merchants'  Bank  for  the  dis- 
count of  that  note.  The  note  was  not  authorized 
by  the  directors  of  the  corporation;  its  issue  was 
not  known  to  them ;  it  was  not  entered  upon  the 
books  of  the  bleachery,  and  the  proceeds  were  not 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  bleachery.  Mr.  Snell- 
ing used  the  proceeds  to  pay  his  own  indebted- 
ness. When  the  note  matured  he  was  unable  to 
pay  it  except  iu  small  part;  and  although  some 
arrangement  was  made  for  a  portion  of  the  indebt- 
edness, in  point  of  fact  Mr'.  Snelling  only  paid  a 
part  himself,  and  the  note  remains  unpaid,  unless 
it  has  been  paid  by  the  bleachery.  The  offence  of 
taking  this  money  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
i  officers  of  the  bleachery,  without  their  consent,  is 
admitted,  and  it  is  a  grave  offence.  I  shall  not 
seek  to  palliate  or  to  extenuate  it.  I  should  not 
be  representing  Mr.  Snelling  properly  iu  what  I 
say  if  I  said  anything  else  than  to  ad- 
mit the  gravity  of  the  crime.  But  I  de- 
sire to  submit  some  points  which  may 
fairly,  it  seems  to  me,  be  considered.  It  is 
not  a  justification  for  what  he  has  done  that  he 
had  been  through  a  great  many  years  the  best 
friend  and  supporter  of  this  corporation,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  he  took  this  company  at  a  time  when 
its  affairs  were  in  small  condition  anil  its  means 
were  limited  and  gave  it  the  strength  of  his  own 
means  and  his  own  credit,  which  were  good,  and 
that  he  brought  up  the  company  from  its  original 
condition  to  one  of  very  large  prosperity— I  say  it 
is  no  justification  for  w'hat  he  did  that  he  under- 
took to  use  the  name  and  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany in  obtaining  funds  for  his  own  use.  But  it 
is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  at  the  time  when  he 
obtained  this  discount  he  supposed  himself  able 
to  pay  the  note,  and  he  treated  it  at  the  time  as 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  which  he  was  sure  to 
repay.  After  Mr.  Snelling  had  committed  this 
ofleuce  he  did  and  he  has  continued  to 
do  all  that  a  man  could  do  to  atone  for 
it.  in  the  first  place,  he  has  remained  in  Boston 
|  from     that     time     to     this,     although     for     a 


period  of  several  weeks  after  Iris  failure, 
wbcu  the  matter  of  criminal  proceedings  was  dis- 
cussed and  suggested,  ho  bad  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  leave  the  city  and  country.  The  fact  that 
in-  has  preferred  to  remain,  the  fact  that  he  lias 
never  entertained  the  thought  of  flight,  is  acir- 
bumstance  showing  bis  purpose  to  accept like  a 
man  the  consequences  of  bis  wrong.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  lie  has  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge- 
He  ha.i  not  sought  by  any  proceeding  to  embarrass 
the  Government  in  the  proof  of  this  charge.  He 
has  not  asked  for  delay,  except  for  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  the  arraignment  for  sentence,  lb:  his 
not  sought  in  any  way  to  evade ;  but  from  the  be- 
ginning,  as  soon  as  the  charge  was  made,  his 
shown  his  determination  to  accept  what  the  court 
shall  impose  as  penalty.  Beside  that,  although  in 
this  transaction,  which  was  connected  witli  very 
large  transactions  of  his,  he  has  become  involved 
to  a  large  amount,  it  is  a  fact,  to  which  hig  cred- 
itor will  bear  me  witness,  that  every  dollar  of  bis 
property  was  given  up  promptly  and  at  once  to 
them.  On  the  day  wheu  this  suspicion  occurred  , 
he  transferred  every  article  of  a  very  large  estate 
— real  estate,  personal  estate,  everything  that  he 
had — to  a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  anil  upon  the 
intimation  of  the  committee  of  his  creditors  that 
they  preferred  that  insolvency  proceedings  should 
be  brought  he  filed  a  petitioji  in  insolvency,  ami 
under  that  a  warrant  has  heeu'issued,  and  his  af- 
fairs will  be  settled  in  insolvency  and  his  creditors 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  the  property  which 
he  has,  which  is  quite  large,  so  that  it  is  not  true 
that  either  the  bleachery  or  any  one  else  whoru  he 
has  wronged,  or  whom  he  hail 'the  misfortune  to 
owe,  will  suffer  to  the  entire  extent  of  their  in- 
debtedness. There  will  be  a  large  dividend  from 
his  estate.  He  has  done  thus  far,  I  submit,  every- 
thing that  a  man  could  do  to  make  good  the  loss 
that  he  has  occasioned.  I  shall  not  ask  your  honor 
to  listen  to  me  or  to  any  one  else  on  any  geueral 
statement  in  regard  to  the  position,  the  conduct 
or  the  character,  as  they  have  been  known  in  other 
relations,  of  Mr.  Snelling  here.  But  as  the  court 
has  sometimes  been  willing  to  hear  the  testimony 
of  officers  or  of  men  to  the  brave  conduct  of  sol- 
diers in  the  war  as  something  to  be  set  to  their 
credit  when  the  question  of  the  amount  of  sen- 
tence is  to  be  determined  by  the  court,  so  I  ask 
your  honor  to  hear  very  briefly  one  or  two  persons 
who  will  testify  to  the  court  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Snelling  has  done  in  Boston  in  a  very  important 
class  ot  the  public  charities  of  Boston— I  mean  es- 
pecially in  the  care  of  the  blind.  This  is  work  to 
which  he  did  not  merely  give  money — it  is  not  on 
that  ground  that  1  refer  to  it — but  ue  has  for  years 
been  the  devoted  and  the  persistent  advocate  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  has  done,  I  think 
the  superintendent  will  tell  the  court,  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than,  any  man  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution for  its  benefit.  I  will  ask  your  honor  to 
permit  me  to  call  upon  two  witnesses  very  briefly 
to  points  such  as  1  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  was  then 
called.  Examined  by  Mr.  Morse,  he  testified  that 
he  had  known  Mr.  Snelling  for  fifteen  years, 
during  his  own  connection  with  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  as  assistant  superintendent,  and  su- 
perintendent. Mr.  Snelling  was  connected  with 
it  as  trustee  and  auditor  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Morse— Will  you  tell  his  honor  what  you 
have  observed  in  regard  to  Mr.  Suelling's  work  in 
that  institution?  A. — All  those  years,  especially 
during  the  last  ten  years,  that  I  have  had  charge 
of  the  institution,  we  were  before  the  public  so- 
liciting money  for  different  purposes,  for  printing 
books,  establishing  a  kindergarten  and  other  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Snelling  was  one  of  the  first  and  fore- 
'most  who  would  support  every  movement  and  give 
his  time  and  his  energies,  and  shrink  from  no  la 
bor  whatever  in  order  to  accomplish  the  things 
sought  for.  When  a  printing  fund  of  about  .$1 10,- 
000  was  to  be  raised,  Mr.  Snelling  never  left  from 
his  pocket  the  soliciting  books  until  the  whole 
amount  and  a  little  more  was  subscribed,  and 
although  other  members  of  the  board  and  friends 
of  the  institution  raised  a  part  of  it,  the  greatest 
part  was  raised  by  Mr.  Snelling  himself.  He 
cheerfully  went  to  Worcester.  When  we  went  to 
Providence  he  appealed  individually  to  several 
wealthy  people.  He  called  the  attention  of  be- 
nevolent people  to  the  matter;  at  times  he  would  i 
bring  out  to  the  institution  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  see  what  was  done  and  what  the 
money  was  asked  for,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  cause.  He  collected  a  great 
part  of  that  money  himself  and  he  scrupulously 
rendered  an  account  as  soon  as  he  came  home, 
either  that  very  day  or  the  next  day  sending 
the  checks  or  cash,  or  whatever  it  was, 'directly  in 
to  the  treasurer  or  myself.  When  the  kindergar-  I 
ten  movement  was  inaugurated  io  the  city,  Mr.  | 
Snelling  was  among  the"  first  ones  to  be  its  aid vo-  ! 
cate.  We  were  trying  for  some  time  to  secure  an  i 
estate,  looked  around  in  different  places  in  Rox- 
bury,  Brookliue  and  Dorchester,  and  when  an  es-  I 
tate  was  found  Mr.  Snelling  was  among  the  first  I 
ones— whether  it  rained  or  shined— he  was  the  first 
one  to  go  and  examine  the  estate.  I  remember  i 
quite  well  that  he  had  once  to  go  through  the 
snow  and  get  wet  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quality 
of  the  grounds  which  we  proposed  to  purchase. 
In  all  this  work,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Snelling  was  one  of 
the  foremost  friends  of  the  blind,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  not  a  blind  person  iu  New  Eugland  to 
whom  Mr.  Suelling's  name  is  not  known.  He  was 
always  to  me  personally,  and  as  superintendent  of 
the  institution,  ready'  to  render  any  service.  I 
don't  think  that  I  called  once  in  his  office,  and  I 
have  been  there  quite  often,  that  he  told  me  that 
he  did  not  have  time  to  attend  to  my  business. 
Whether  it  was  my  business  or  the  business  of  my 
work,  he  was  always  ready,  and  in  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  gentlemanly  way  attended  to  the  business, 
especially  when  he' had'  so  much  of  his,  own,  and 
was  in  difficulties  too. 

Mi".  James  Sturgis,  who  said  he  had  known  JMr. 
Snelling  from  boyhood,  then  testified  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Snelling's  work  in  behalf  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Morse  said  that  any  sentence  which  might 
be  imposed,  however  light,  would  be  severe  and 
impressionable  to  the  prisoner  and  his  family,  and 
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Judge  Si;, |,|.-,,  iii   pronoiui.-ii- 
lii  deciding   upon  what   the  penalty  -hail   be  tlie 
court  ha  everal  things  into  cm 

Hon.  in  iii'-  br-t  place,  the  defendant  bos,  by 
pleaol  guilty,  relieved  the  Governmei 
pense  and  time,  and  possibly  the  luv.-erta-i 
Hi.  trial,  in  the  new  place,  U  In  deal  (Tom  the 
statement  made  by  Mi.  .Morse  that  tin-  defendant 
has  made,  by  bis  assignment  ol  bis  property,  all 
the  reparation  that  can  be  made  of  a  pecuniary 
cnarai  tcr.   'linn  is  to  be 

tli  i;  end  life  which  the  defendant  lias  led  hith- 
erto in  this  community  bom  his  youth  up.  I 
should  think  very  ill  of  the  court  ol  justice  thai 

overlooked  that  consideration.    But  there  i~  i 

other  thin"  io  which  Bpecial  prominence  may  not 
always  be  given,  and  that  is  this:   Here  are  bun- 
dreils  and   thousands  "i   corporations,   (- 
corporations,  Bcattei    I  tin  th  'i  ami 

breadthof  tin- hunt,  where  tin-  Interest  o!  a  very 
'..i  ge  number  oi  persons  is  involved  in  the 
ty  with  which  these  trusts  an-  administered»~the 
honesty  with  which  the  treasurers  oi 
tutions  administer  the  important  trusts  commit- 
ted to  their  hands,  and  the  country  is  rlllott  today 
with  young  men  who  are  filling  these  pV,.- 
it  win  he  a  very  unwise  thing  to  overlook  the 
of  an  example  like  this  upon  all  who,*re  pi  iced  in 
similar  situations  of  responsiniflty  and 
holding  a  moneyed  olfice  i:i.  this,  Bdu  :iw  ■ 
to  the  trustee  or  treasurer,  or  in  some  other  kind- 
red relation.  Aiid,  of  course,  the  law  must  in 
cases  like  this  make  an  examplo  in  order  to  insure 
the  safety  of  other  institutions;  in  order  Io  dis- 
count, as  it  were,  this  kind  of  crime,  in  order  to 
take  away,  if  possible,  the  temptation  to  violate 
these  solemn  trusts  that  are  created  in  these  in- 
stitutions to  which  I  have  refeired.  It  is  that  con- 
sideration which  weighs  the  most  heavily  on  my 
mind,  what  the  law  requires  to  be  done  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  community,  the  effect  on  those 
whose  money  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  agents 
occupying  positions  similar  to  that  occupied^ by 
the  defendant.  Here  is  a  case  where  one  of  these 
trusts  was  violated.  The  amount  involved  is  rery 
large,  and  the  example  is  of  very  easy  occurrence 
to  create  a  very  widespread  interest  and  a  very 
widespread  alarm  with  reference  to  the  safety  of 
these  business  corporations,  with  regard  to  the 
safety  of  any  corporation  that  is  obliged  to  tru.it 
money  to  the  hands  of  agents.  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  in  this  case  that  no  sentence 
that  is  passed  can  be  reformatory  in  its  character. 
Mi'.  Snelling  has  probably  up  to  this  time  suffered 
so  deeply  tliat  it  is  not  a  question  of  causing  him 
additional  suffering.  His  suffering  has  been  suffi- 
cient, doubtless,  to  expiate  this  action  and  place 
him,  perhaps,  upon  a  sure  road  of  reformation  in 
life ;  and  certainly  there  must  be  some  weakness, 
to  say  the  least,  of  moral  fibre,  if  nothing  worse,  to 
explain  such  an  occurrence.  But  the  Court-  looks 
at  the  suppression  of  such  practices  by  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Snelling  that 
the  law  finds  him  in  such  a  position  that  he  must 
afford  that  example,  and  rightly,  too,  because  he 
has  committed  an  offence  which'  calls  for  the  ex- 
ample. There  are  provisions  in  the  statute  at  this 
time  by  which  a  sentence  such  as  I  now  pass  may 
be  a  subject  of  further  modification  if  the  circum- 
stances may  show  such  modification  to  be  called 
for  by  the  proper  authorities.  But  the  form  »f  the 
sentence  must  be  such  as  to  impress  the  communi- 
ty with  the  danger  of  such  practices  and  with  the 
very  serious  and  solemn  condemnation  which  the 
law'  affixes  to  them. 

Judge  Staples  then  imposed  a  sentence  of  seven 
years''imprisonrnent  in  the  State  prison;  n  Boston. 
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USepnrlmcui  for  Ihc  Sliif. 
Not  the  least  interesting  department  in  the 
upper  exhibition  hall  is  that  devoted  to  speci- 
mens of  the   handiwork   of   the   blind.    This 
department  has  been  established  but  a  short 
time,  yet  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  expansion 
of  the  exhibits  in  other  i  epartments. 
looking  over  the   articles  exhibited  in    I 
department  it  seems  almost  marvelous  that  a 
person  deprived  of  sight  should  be  afcle  ;o 
perform    so    much     iu    such   intricate  and 
exacting     work.       Their    success    iu     I 
direction     is   certainly    a   tribute     to   their 
industry  and  skill,   and   a   teslimoi 
thorough  talnlnc  they  have   r< 
institution  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  ■■ 
blind.    The  exhibit  made  by  the  the  I 

Perkins  Institute  is  a  very  remarkable  one  .11 
this  respect.  Miss  Lizzie  Patterson  is  the 
Superlntendant  of  this  department,  and  she 
has  shown  excellent  taste  ia  the  arrangement 
of  the  exhibits.  Among  tne  exhibits  are  the 
following:  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Foster,  Knit  mat; 
Minnie  O.  French,  apron;  Fannie  A. 
Kimball,  articles  in  crochet  and  speci- 
mens of  knit  edgings;  Harry  B.  Clark,  models 
in  clay,  writing  and  boxes;  Mrs.  J.  W.  John- 
son, braided  rug;  Haffry  S.  Lake,  bead  work 
in  basket,  napkin  rings,  match  case  and 
chair,  also  white  apron;  Oliver  K.  Caswell, 
two  clove  baskets,  bread  baskets,  etc.;  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institute,  wooden  chairs,  hne 
cushion,  entry  mat,  cain  chair  seat,  two  vol- 
umes ol  embossed  printing,  white  lunch  bas- 
ket, purple  and  yellow  handle  basket,  sweet 
grass  handkerchief,  sweet  grass  cornucopia, 
en  diet  carriage  blanket,  crochet  skirt,  cro- 
chet Hood,  infants  sack  in  crochet  work,  cro- 
chet hassock  cover,  knit  wooi  sack,  crochet 
cotton  tidy,  melon  seed  bag,  knit  ooltcn/tidy; 
-Mrs.  Tunusead.  quilt/       '/  / 
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Foil  this  Bli^  ]>.— lYIaii  e  '■'.  ri'CMcti,  apron, 
gratuity  £1;  Fannie  A,  Kimball,  crochet  arllcl  S, 
'It  cents;  same,  knit  edging,  tfraiui.cy 
60  cents;  Harry  1'.  chirk,  models  in  Clhy,  i  ia  uity 
26  cents;  .Name,  for  Ikjx.  gratuity  25  cents;  Mrs.  •). 
W.  Johnson,  bra  We  J  run.  &i  acuity  CO  ceut  ;  Hitriy 
S.  Lake,  collection,  gratuity  #1;  Oliver  K, 
Caswell,  clove  baskets,  gratuity  75  cents; 
same  fur  wuutlen  chairs,  gratuity  50  cents;  Per- 
kins Instiuue,  i>ln  cusliiou,  gvati.lty  $1\  same  for 
entry  mat,  KiHt ulty  ^1 ;  samo  for  cane-scat  cha'r, 
xratviity  #l;  same,  white  luncli  basket,  gratuity 
So  cents;  same,  sweet  grass  handkerchief,  graiuj- 
ty  60  cents;  same,  crochet  blanket.  gratuity,  75 
cents;  same  for  infants'  crochet  sack-,  ^ratuj'.y  BO 
cents;  knit  wool  suck,  gratiiily  75  cents;  same, 
crochet  cotton  tidy,  gratuity  CO  cenis;  same  for 
melon  seed  bag,  gratuity  75  cents;  same  for  knit 
cotton  tidy,  gratuity  gi;  Mrs.  Xowuseud,  tor 
uiiilt.  gratuity  50  cent.?. 
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DEPARTMENT   FOB     THE  BLIND. 

Division  V,  department  for  the  blind. — 
Superintendent,  Miss  Lizzie  Patterson; 
assistant,  Mrs.  T.  Little;  judges,  Miss 
Hail,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Q.  T.  Hud- 
son: 

Exhibitors— Mrs  Frank  F  Horton.  knit  mat; 
Minnie  E  French,  apron, gratuity, $1;  Fannie  A 
Kimball,  ohrocnet  articles,  gratuity, 
-j  cents,  type  writing,  50  cents;  IL  il  Clark, 
models  iu  clay,  2oe;  box,  25c;  Mrs  J  *V  John- 
son, ruti,  25c;  iaalJa  N  Tratton,  bead,  work, 50  y, 
H  S  Lake,  bead  basket,  bead  rings.watea  case, 
chains,  SI;  Onvur  &  Caswell,  clove  ba^ke  t,T5  ..■ ; 
wooden  chairs,  51) o;  Purkius  Institute  l'or  ibe 
lUiud,  pin  cus.uiuii,  $1;  mat,  $1;  chair  seat, 
$1;  embossed  painting,  lunch  basket, 
25u;  fcaudie  baskets,  sweet  grass  baBket,  50c; 
cornucopia,  LJauket,  $1;  skirt,  75c;  w'lite  hood, 
inl'ant's  sacu,  50c;  na»sucK  cover,  kn:t  woui 
sack,  75c;  cutiuu  tidy,  $1;  Mrs  Townsend, 
qaiit,  50»;.  This  is  the  lirsi,  year  for  this  Ue 
partuieut  and  toe  snowing  is  a  good  one  ei 
L)ccially  irouijtho  Per/ius  Insfttuce, 
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The  '-blind  exhibit"  or  work  done  by  blind 
people  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Lizzie  J.  Patterson 
End  comprises  48  exhibits,  the    majority  from 

:  the  Perkins  tnstitute.  The  noiiceuble  features 
(ire  a  pincushion,  a  mat  of  braided  roue  sewed, 
chair  seat  frame,  caned,  book  binding  and 
priming  by  the  males,  and  exquisite  basket 
work  by  the  girls,  all  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 
Harvey'Clark,  one  of  the  K-ntcrgarten  boys, 
sends  a  neat  little  d'splay.  Otber  articles  are 
crocheted  tidy,  an.apron  wkh  lace  ed^e,  the 
who.e  made  by  a  blind  girl;  knitting,  table 
rnnts  by  Winnie  Buck,  of  Hope,  K.  I.;  baby's 
sai'k  by  Fanuie  Kimball  of  75  Piue  street,  a 
melon  seed  r»a-.'.  bra  ded  and  knic  rugs,  aud 
two  exhibits  of  bead  work  by  Oliver  Casw  II 
of  Jamestown,  wbo  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  bl-nd. 
and  by  HUppy  S.  Lake    of    140    Pond    street. 

I  Tai.-i  is  a  most  inter<  siina  exhibit.       i^ ? 

Boston  <ir«mmg  SrcnjcUer. 
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tuning  pianos. 

4.  Training  in  one  or  more  simple 
trades,  and  work  at  some  mechanical 
or  domestic  occupation. 

5.  Regular  gymnastic  drill  under;1 
the  care  of  competent  teachers,  and1 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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Reported  for  the  New  England  Fakmer. 
RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  FAIR. 


Ferkiks  Institution.  — Governor  Robie  and 
the  nembeis  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Maine  will 
visit  the  -Perkins  Institution  on  Thursday,  Oct.  7. 


Perkins'  Institu+e  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Perkin's 
Institute  at  South  Boston,  is  an  edu- 
cational establishment  for  the  blind, 
but  it  may  not  be  so  widely  known 
that  it  was  endowed  by  the  state  and 
embodied  into  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  commonwealth. 

We  have  received  annual  reports 
from  the  school  and  have  been  very 
interested  in  their  contents.  We 
cull  from  the  last  re'port  the  following 
item  about 

THE    BAND. 

Oni?  band  has  been  drilled  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  has  ren- 
dered excellent  service  both  in  and 
out  of  the  institution  for  many  years 
past.  But  instruction  in  brass  and 
reed  instruments  is  not  given  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
group  of  practised  players  for  public 
occasions.  It  aims  also  at  the  mu- 
sical culture  and  the  individual  bene- 
fit of  the  scholars  themselves.  They 
are  under  the  tuition  of  men  who  are 
noted  in  their  profession  both  as  per- 
formers and  as  instructors,  aud  they 
have  every  incentive  to  strive  to  attain 
artistic  mastery  in  their  respective 
instruments,  and  to  use  them  advan- 
tageously both  in  teaching  and  play- 
ing, when  they  leave  school  and  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
Efforts  in  this  direction  have  in  many 
instances  been  attended  with  most 
gratifying  success.  The  method 
which  they  usually  employ  in  learning 
theii  lessons  is  very  simple.  They 
copy  the  notes  of  a  composition  from 
dictation  in  the  Braille  point  system 
of  musical  notation,  and  then  they 
commit  them  to  memory  by  means  of 
reading  them  over  with  their  lingers. 
Music  so  transcribed  remains  their 
personal  property,  and  is  carefully 
preserved  for  future  reference.  Thus 
their  repertoire  is  ever  increasing. 

It  appears  that  the  general  course 
of  instruction  in  the  school  aims  at 
the  full  development  of  the  energies 
and  capacities  of  the  blind,  aud  em- 
braces the  following  instrumentali- 
ties : 

1.  Instruction  in  such  branches  of 
study  as  constitute  the  curriculum  of 
our  best  common  schools  and  acade- 
mies. 

2.  Lessons  aud  practice  in  music, 
both  vocal  aud  instrumental. 

3.  Systematic  instruction  in  the 
theory    and    practice   of    the    art   of 


Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  department 
devoted  to  the  blind.  This  department  has  been 
established  .but  a  short  time,  yet  it  has  kept  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  the  exhibits  in  other  de- 
partments. To  one  looking  over  the  articles  ex- 
hibited in  this  department,  it  seems  almost  marvel- 
ous that  a  person  deprived  of  sight  should  be  able 
to  perform  so  much  in  such  intricate  and  exacting 
work.  Their  success  in  this  direction  is  certainly  a 
tribute  to  their  industry  and  skill  and  a  testimony 
|  to  the  thorough  training  they  have  received  at  the 
.  institution  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  8chool  for  the  Bijnd  will  be 
i  held  at  South  Boston  on 'Wednesday,  October  13,  ! 
at  3  r.it.  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the 
cla'oses  and  musical  exerciees.  Members  of  the 
corporation  may  introduce  their  families  or 
friends  personally  or  by  their  cards. 


P35EK1WS  SCHOOI,  FOSE  TUB  IKt,EV3>. 
r]pll£  Annual  Afoetlnjr  of  the  Corporation  <;.'  the  l*erl  ins 
X  Inetltutlon  and  Aiassachuatchi  School  for  the 
will  bo  in  Id  at  ihf-  institution,  iiMutii  Boston,  on  U  eanes- 
day,  October  13>h,at  3  If.M.,  tor  the  election  of  otfloera 
and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  bo 
brought  beiore  the  XHoetinj. 

M.  AJTAGFOS.  Secretary. 
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Address  THE  TRIBUNE  COMPANY. 

Corner  Madison  and  Dearborn-sts.,  Chicago,  £11. 


SATURDAY,     JUNE     12,     1886. 


SIGHTLESS  BUT  HAPPY. 


LAURA    BKIDGMAN    AND    THE    PUPILS 
AT  THE  BOSTON  BLIND  SCHOOL. 


Bereft  of  Sight,  They  Yet  Walk,  Read,  Drill, 
and  Do  Many  Other  Surprising:  Things — 
Enjoying    Life    ThorouglUy— The    Other 
Senses  Quickened — How    the  Pupils  Are 
Instructed — Laura  Bridgman  at  60 — Some 
of  Her  Peculiarities. 
Boston,    Mass.,    June    9. — [Special     Corre- 
spondence.]— "There   must  be  a   free  show  in 
there.     Tou  never  see  women   crowd  like  that 
when  there's  anything-  to  pay." 

Thus  an  irreverent  observer'in  front  of  Tre- 
mont  Temple;  and,  indeed,  the  judgment  was 
in  a  manner  warranted,  for  there  was  no  ad- 
mission fee,  but  yet  the  exhibition  was  one  of 
the  most  notable  and  interesting  of  Boston 
anniversaries,  little  known  as  it  is  outside  the 
city.  On  the  stage  in  the  hall  are  seated  about 
sixty  boys  and  as  many  girls  from  10  to  20 
years  old,  obviously  a  school,  with  teachers  of 
both  sexes,  the  Governor  and  other  dignitaries 
present,  and  *  in  a  conspicuous  seat 
a      tall,      spare      woman       of       nearly      60 


years,  with  a  flnel> -modeled  bead  and 
quick,  eager  face,  toward  whom  no  eye  Is 
turned  earelcsly.  There  Is  at  the  first  look  lit- 
tle remarkable  In  the  scone,  but  it  will  be  no- 
tioed  that  some  of  the  scholars  wear  oolored 
spectaoles,  a  look  will  detect,  a  certain  pecul- 
iarity in  the  movement  of  their  beads,  and  as 
any  of  them  move  about  you  can  see  that  they 
are  blind.  The  oocasiou  is  in  fact  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Perkins  lustitu  tion  for  the 
Blind,  which  Is  really  a  (Treat  boarding-school 
for  children  without  eight,  now  nearlng  the 
end  of  Uz\f  .nt.jpnti  the  delicate  woman  with 
the  nervous  face  is  Laura  Bridgraan,  whose 
name  and  story  are  familiar  the  world  over. 

As  the  exercises  go  on  there  is  constant  sur- 
prise, so  to  speak,  that   the  performers  cannot 
see.     The    affair   opeus  with  playing  of  the  or- 
gan by  a  blind  boy,  and  there  follow  addresses 
and  exhibitions  of  the  skill  of  the  blind   which 
are  oertaiuly  very  wonderful  from  first  to  last. ' 
A  brass  band  made  up  by  twenty  boys  handles 
some  good  musio  creditably  under  the  direc- ' 
tion  of  Mr.  Reeves,  the  accomplished  teacher  i 
of    music  in  the  institution,    who    is    himself  i 
blind,  and   there    is    some   good  vocal  musio, 
With     instrumental     performances     by    indi-j1 
viduals.    The  military  drill  delights  the  audi 
ience,  two  little  giris  read  with  the  touch  from 
the  books  which  are  printed  in  raised  letters 
for  their  use,  and  a  girl  who  is  in  the  graduat- 
ing  class   makes    a    little    sneech    about    me- 1 
cbanics,   which  she  concludes,  to   the  amaze-  I 
meat  of  the  house,  by  adjusting  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, threading  the  needle,  and  sewing  a  seam 
with  nervous  rapidity. 

So  it  goes,  and  the  spectators  marvel;. but 
they  would  be  much  more  surprised  to  see  the 
blind  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school  at  South 
Boston.  Here,  if  you  go  early  enough  In  the 
morning,  you  may  meet  the  boys  out  tor  their 
daily  walk,  taken  in  all  but  the  very  worst 
weather.  They  go  by  twos  and  threes,  arm  in  | 
arm,  usually  with  one  who  can  see  a  little  In 
each  party,  and  chat  and  laugh,  and  seem  to 
enjoy  themselves  thoroughly.  But  you  notice 
that,  while  the  older  lads  march  along  with  a 
swinging  step  so  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  them 
blind,  the  younger  ones  go  Blower  aud  grope 
somewhat.  This  difference  shows  in  a  striking 
way  the  work  of  the  Bcbool,  for  all  pupils  are 
taught  to  avoid  groping,  and  to  act  as  if  they 
could  see  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  be  self- 
helpful  in  the  smaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
matters.  In  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
ono  may  see  the  girl  who  ran  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  is  old  enough  to  be  called  a 
young  lady,  walking  alone  and  with  not  even 
a  cane  for  help  to  the  post-office.  She 
goes  at  a  good  rate,  easily  and  naturally,  walks  , 
perfectly  straight,  turns  the  corner  and  crosses 
the  street  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  and  j 
yet  an  electric  light  before  her  eyes  is  pitch  j 
Dlack.  It  is  hard  for  any  one  to  watch  her  and  | 
believe  that  she  cannot  see.  She  goes  by  the 
touch  of  the  ground  and  her  sense  of  hearing, 
guided  by  the  little  things  which,  hardly  per-  j 
ceptible  to  us,  are  noted  and  used  in  all  sorts 
of 'ways  by  those  who  have  lost  their  slghty 
Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  blind  teachers,  goes  aU\ 
over  this  crooked  City  of  Boston  alone,  walk- 
ing on  even  the  most  crowded  sidewalks,  and 
will  tell  where  he  is  when  on  a  horse-car,  so  as 
to  make  one  think  that  he  has  veritable  "  sec- 
ond sight."  Little  things  vrbich  come  to  the 
ears  and  touch,  echoes  from  walls  and  build- 
ings, and  inequalities  in  the  street  and  the 
sounds  of  other  people  walking — things  which 
those  who  can  see  never  think  of — make  this 
remarkable  self-helpfulness  possible. 

The  main  building  of  the  institution  is  a 
large  affair,  put  up  years  ago  for  a  summer 
hotel,  on  high  land  near  the  famous  Dorches- 
ter Heights,  from  which  the  British  were 
shelled  and  shotted  in  the  llevolucion.  In  this 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  school,  ana  here 
the  boys  live  and  are  taught,  while  the  girls 
occupy  some  large  cottages  on  the  other  side 
of  the  yard.  To  some  natural  expression  of\ 
commisseration  for  the  inmates  one  of  the\ 
teachers  responds:  "Poohl  Tou  needn'tM 
pity  those  boys  and  girls.  They  are  the  hap-  \ 
plest  children  I  know."  Perhaps  this  was  put- 
ting it  rather  strong,  but  certainly  the  place  is 
cheerful  as  well  as  busy.  The  boys  run  about, 
up  and  down  the  stairs  and  through  the 
halls  at  full  speed,  and  oat  of  study 
hours  you  may  ofteu  see  the  little 
fellows  "playing  horse"  and  similar  games  on 
the  broad  piazzas  as  actively  and  noisily  a3  any 
children  need  to.  Here  in  one  room  is  a  boy 
reading  alone  for  his  own  amusement — a  curi- 
ous sight.  His  hand  runs  across  tne  broad 
page  of  the  book  before  him  almost  as  fast  as 
your  eyes  can  catch  the  letters  he  reads,  and 
his  face  shows  that  he  enjoys  it,  but  yet  his 
head  is  up,  and  the  attitude  is  that  of.  intent 
listening.  There  is  a  library-room  where  all 
these  books  are  kept,  now  in  a  pretty  large 
number,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  room  must 
be  spacious  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
peculiar  method  of  printing  expands  the  Bible 
to  the  size  of  tne  Enoyclopedia  Britannica. 


The  pupils  are  taught  what  they  would  learn 
in  the  public  schools,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
some  additions  in  the  industrial  line,  and  the 
girls  are  given  instruction  in  sewing  and  gen- 
eral household  work.  There  aro  special  appli- 
ances for  teaching  goography  and  arithmetic, 
as  well  as  reading,  and  lessons  ana  discipline 
are  much  of  the  usual  sort.  The  pupils  come 
from  all  parts  of  New  England,  each  State  con- 
tributing something  to  the  support  of  the 
school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
sent,  but  the  school  is  naturally  chieny  a 
Massachusetts  affair.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  scholars  are  poor,  although  there  is  now 
and  then  a  rich  one,  and  In  intelligence  do  not 
differ  noticeably  from  pupils  of  similar  age  in 
other  schools.  They  are  instructed,  it  should 
be  said,  in  many  things  outside  their  studies; 
moral  teaching  is  always  present  and  they  are 
read  to  a  great  deal.  The  best  and  most  im- 
portant of  what  the  dally  papers  give  is  read 
aloud,  and  nowhere  can  young  people  be  found 
who  are  better  posted  in  current  events  or 
who  take  a  keeuer  interest  in  them. 

The  head  of  the  institution  Is  M.  Anagnos,  a 
Greek  who  came  here  under  the  founder,  Dr, 
Howe,  and  is  in  every  way  a  worthy  successor 
to  a  wonderful  master.  He  plans  as  well  as 
executes,  and  is  now  busy  establishing  a  kin- 
dergarten for  the  iilmd,  to  receive  pupils  while 
they  are  young  and  prepare  them  for  the  work 
here,  which  can  only  begin  when  they  are 
9  yoars  old.  Mr.  Anagnos  thinks  this  is 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  sightless,  and  is  push- 
ing it  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  In 
speaking  of  the  general  woru  of  6chool  Mr. 
Anagnos  said:  "Of  course  it  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  lose  the  sight,  but  blind  people 
make  the  most  of  what  they  have  and  do  not 
fare  so  badly  as  one  might  suppose.  You 
rarely  hear  of  blind  drunkards  and  criminals, 
and  no  man  can  Bay,  for  instance,  that  the 
sixty  boys  here  now  will  not  make  as  good  suc- 
cess in  the  world  in  the  aggregate  as  the  same 
number  of  boys  of  the  same  capacity  will  if 
they  have  eyes.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  which  blind  people  can  do,  and  you  see 
everything  depends  upon  making  tne  most  of 
the  senses  which  are  left." 

In  one  of  the  cottages  mentioned  lives  Laura 
Bridgman,  given  a  borne  for  life  at  the  institu- 
tion by  direction  of  Dr.  Howe,  called  6imply 
"Laura"  as  she  is  spoken  of,  and  considered 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  defer- 
ence  by  all.  As  one  sees  this  woman  and  bears 
of  her  daily  life  it  is  almost  impossible  to  real- 
ize how  she  is  walled  in,  with  her  hands  as  the 
sole  means  of  communication  with  her  fellow- 
beings.  Wonderful  hands  they  have  become 
and  even  remarkable  to  look  at,  with  their  del- 
icaoy,  and  quickness,  and  strange  power  of  ex- 
pression, which  seems  like  the  kind  commonly 
seen  only  in  the  face.  Her  eagerness  for  in- 
formation is  never  satisfied.  At  the  exhibition 
in  Tremont  Temple  no  one  in  the  bouse  took 
so  keen  and  excited  an  interest,  although  she 
sat  quietly,  and  the  right  hand  of  the  cottage 
matron,  who  had  a  place  beside  her,  was  almost 
constantly  busy  telling  her  by  the  slow  process 
of  the  finger  aifabet  what  was  going  on.  As 
any  one  talks  to  her  Laura  grasps  the  hand 
with  hers,  if  so  slight  a  touch  can  be  called  a 
grasp,  and  shows  the  greatest  interest  in  what 
is  said. 

One  very  remarkable  thing  about  this  woman 
Is  ber  way  of  choosing  friends.  Among  the 
people  about  the  Institution  she  invariably 
prefers  some  of  the  brightest  for  her  compan- 
ions, and  a  person  of  inferior  intellect  she  ab- 
hors. There  is  an  asylum  for  idiots  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  unfortunate  inmates  of  which 
she  regards  with  the  greatest  aversion,  and, 
strange  to  say,  she  will  recognize  them  by  the 
mere  touch  of  the  hand.  The  experiment  was 
tried  of  taking  her  to  the  asylum  by  a  round- 
about way  and  putting  the  hand  of  one  of 
these  people  In  hers:  but  she  rejected  it  in- 
stantly with  an  expression  of  disgust,  and 
said,  with  her  fingers,  "Idiot."  It  is  really  in 
such  things,  the  frank  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings, that  her  mind  shows  its  greatest  dissimi- 
larity to  others,  for  she  has  never  learned  any 
kind  of  dissimulation,  and  makes  no  more 
concealment  of  her  feelings  than  a  child.  Her 
final  condemnation  of  anything  comes  with 
the  words,  "  Dr.  Howe  didn't  Use  that."  She 
fairly  worships  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
saved  her,  and  reckons  his  judgment  supreme. 

Laura  does  not  make  her*  own  clothes,  but 
takes  care  of  her  room,  dresses  herself,  and 
does  some  work  about  the  cottage.  It  is  a 
strange  sight  to  see  her  dusting  a  room, 
handling  furniture,  and  ornaments,  and  what 
not  as  if  she  could  see,  ana  finding  by  touch- 
ing ber  fingers  to  the  surfaces  and  then  rubbing 
them  together  when  the  dust  is  gone.  She  is 
very  particular  about  the  quality  of  her  cloth- 
ing, as  rough  cloth  offends  her.  She  does  a 
good  deal  of  fancy  work,  including  knitting 
ana  crocheting,  and  sells  the  articles  made  to 
visitors  lor  souvenirs.  She  works  with  colored 
yarn  readily,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  tell  her 
once  how  It  goes.  She  of  course  reads  all  the 
books  printed  with  the  raised  letters,  and  is 
forever  eager  for  others. 

"I  have  just  been  reading  to  Laura,  says  a 
bright  girl  who  is  one  of  the  teachers. 

We  think  of  the  lost  senses  and  ask,  "  How 
do  you  read?" 


"O,  this  way,"*  and  the  yc.mg  lady  takes  a 
book  and  epulis  out  the  words  witu  ono  ex- 
tended liana  as  fast  as  the  letters  could  be 
culled. 

"What  do  you  read  to  her?" 

"Anything,  almost.  Btorlos,  essays,  poetry, 
history,  or  what  not."  And  a  list  of  books  Is 
mentioned  which  shows  that  the  dear,  and 
dumb,  ami  blind  woman,  wl.  *  can  even 
and  igsje  bu_t  little,  and  has  only  the  sen 
reeling  Ief*,-Tsnj6ys  literature  of  a  better  kind 
than  that  read  by  most  people  of  simllnr  birth 
and  circumstances    who  soe,   and  speak,   and 

.No  sketch  of  this  school  would   be   complete] 
if  It  did  not  mention  Dennis  Keardon.      If  any- 
body asks  what  Mr.  Keardon  does    the   answer 
is  likely  to   be,    "O,  everything."     Heisarnld- 
dle-aged  man  who  has  been   stone-blind    since 
he  was  a  youth,  and  one  may  find  him  at  work 
in    the  printing-office,   where    the    books  with 
raised  letters  are  made.     Girls  who  can  see  set 
the  types    and    feod    the    presses,     and    Mr. 
Keardon      seems      to      do      everything      else.  , 
He  handles  forms,  paper,  and   other   things  as 
well  and  almost  as  fast  as  if  he  had  eyes,  runs  , 
the    engine,  and  comes   to   explain   this  com- 
plicated press,  moving  it  to  show   the    action 
and  describing  every  part    in  such    a    way  as  ' 
makes  it  hard    to    believe  that    his    eyes   are 
poorer  than  ours.      He    has    made    many   im- 
provements In  the  machinery  about   the  place  ( 
and  has  lately  invented  a  press   outright.     As  ! 
we  go  away  the  pretty  teacher  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Keardon  seems  to  take  care  of   everything  and 
do  everything  about   tne   Institution;  that  be 
even  manages  with    bis  own    hand    the    great 
clock  and  Its  complicated    system    of   electric 
call-bells;  that    be   has   planned   a  jiumber  of 
houses  put  up  by  tne  school,  made    the    archi- 
tectural drawings  with  a  contrivance  by  which 
the  lines  appear  raised  on   the   paper,    and,  to 
crown  all,  built  them  within  the  estimates. 
__  K.  A.  P. 
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THURSDAY   MORfflNGr,  Oct.   14,  1886. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Annual  Meeting  and   Election  of  Officers. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  school,  the  President,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  in  the  chair.  The  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Trustees  showed  a  most  prosperous  year, 
with  146  pupils  and  34  blind  teachers,  workmen 
ami  employes  at  present.  The  school  has  carried 
out  its  methods  with  more  satisfactory  results, 
and  the  excellence  of  instruction  and  variety  of 
curriculum  have  demonstrated  that  the  course  is 
without  monotony.  With  two  exceptions  the 
teachers  are  the  same  as  those  of  last  year.  Two 
most  important  parts  of  education  are  still  want- 
fug,  the  kiuderaai'ten  and  the  post  graduate,  but 
tentative  beginnings  have  been  made.  The  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  is  progressing;  the 
new  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
In  about  three  months;  the  infant  school 
will  be  organized  Jan.  1,  hut  funds  are  absolutely 
needed  to  carry  it  on.  The  finances  of  the  insti- 
tution are  In  a  healthy  condition.  The  workshop 
has  not  been  enlarged  nor  been  profitable,  al- 
though the  work  Is  warranted  to  be  the  best. 
The  Trustees  spoke  of  the  severe  loss  to  the  in- 
stitution from  the  death  of  several  friends  of  the 
schnul  and  especially  of  the  great  loss  of  the  wile 
of  the  Superintendent.  The  Treasurer  reported 
receipts  S13S.233  11;  balance,  (36,327  45.  After 
the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Thorudyke,  Mr.  Sturgis  and  Mr. 
Glover  were  appointed  to  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Auditors  in  preparing  a  system 
of  bookKeeping  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
tutlon. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Samuel  Quincy;  Vice  President,  John  Cuinmiugs; 
Treasurer.  Edward  Jackson;  Secretary,  M. 
Anagnos;  Trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Heard,  Eev.  A.  P.  Peabody.  Edward  N.  Perkins. 
Henry  S.  Russell,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  James  Stur- 
gis,  George  W.  Wales. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  the  visitors  were  invited 
to  the  girls'  department,  where  interesting  exer- 
cises were  held  illustrating  the  dally  class  work. 
A  lesson  tu  clay  by  eteht  little  girls  showed  the 
manner  in  which  geometry  was  taught,  reading 
i  from  Emerson's  essay  upou  "  Mature  "  was  given 
bv  the  literature  class,  a  description  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  formation  of  Asia  from  a  map  mod-  ' 
eled  in  clay  showed  the  pupils'  progress  in 
geography,  and  musical  and  vocal  selections  were 
rendered  with  much  taste  ly  the  blind  girls. 

The  progress  of  the  boys  was  demonstrated  after 
tne  meeting  by  exercises  in  the  hall.  With  much 
vim  the  geography  class  considered  South  Amer- 
ica on  the  raised  maps,  and  designated  the  States 
of  this  country  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The  geome- 
try and  other  lessons  were  illustrated  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  and  for  the  Trustees,  who  consti- 
tuted the  euests  of  the  afternoon. 
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|    THURSDAY    MORNING,   OCT.    14,    1886. 


Annual  Meetine:  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institute. 

Tile  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blina  was  held  yesterday  at 
the  Institution  at  South  Boston,  with  Presi- 
dent Eliot  In  the  clialr.  The  report  6t  the 
trustees  showed  a  very  prosperous  year. 
The  health  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  has  been 
generally  good.  During  vacation  one  pund 
died,  but  not  from  any  disease 
contracted  at  the  institution.  The 
report  stated  the  number  of  blinC  persons  now 
Inmates  of  the  Institution  to  be  180.  Of  these 
146  are  uupils,  and  34  are  teachers,  workmen 
and  employes.  The  number  of  applications 
for  admittance  has  been  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  report  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  proposed  children's  kindergarten, 
which  is  nearly  completed  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
A  fair  recently  held  by  children  at  Swamp, 
scott  realized  Seno,  and  $915  Was  reported  re- 
alized from  concerts  at  private  houses  during 
last  winter. 
The  treasurer's  report  states  that  the  cash 
1  hand  Oct.  1.  1883.  amounted  to  $2011.02; 
lal  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  col- 
ctions  of  payanle  notes,  8117,202.22;  total 
oneys  on  hand  during  the  year,  $119,273.24; 
expenditures  and  Investments,  $82,945.79;  bal- 
ance on  hand  Oct.  1,  18R6,  $38,327.45.  The 
printing  department  is  in  an  excellent  state 
of  progress,  and  during  the  year  Walter 
Scott's  "Talisman,"  a  complete  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Dickens'  "David  C'op- 
perfleld"  have  been  published  In  embossed 
letters  and  bound.  The  workshop  Is  well 
patronized  by  the  public,  and  the  workers  are 
busy. 

Messrs.  S.  L.  Thorndlke,  James  sturgls  and 
J.  11  (ilover  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
arrange  a  new  system  ot  boo*  keeplni;  for  the 
institution. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
enduing  year:  President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice- 
president.  John  Cummlngs;  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trus- 
tees, Joseph  B.  mover.,  J.  Theodore  Heard, 
M.  D.,  Rev.  A.  P.  reabocly,  Edward  N.  Per- 
klus,  Henry  S.  Russell,  Samuel  L.  Quincy, 
James  Sturgis.  George  W.  Wales. 


THURSDAY,    OCT.   14,  1886. 


THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Meeting  of    the    Corporation    of 

South.  ISoston. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
i  held  yesterday  afternoon  in  South  Boston. 
The  secretary's  report  showed  the  institu- 
tion to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
the  Kindergarten  building  at  lioxburyso 
far  progressed  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  January  next.  Misses  Anna  S. 
Low  and  Mary  C.  Moore,  teachers,  re- 
signed. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed:  On  hand 
October  1,  1SS5,  $2011  62;  received  during 
the  year.  §117,262  22;  total,  $117,273  24; 
expenditures.  882,946  79;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $36,327  45.  Both  reports 
were  accepted.  S.  L.  Thorhdyke,  James 
Sturgis  and  Joseph  B.  Glover  were  ap- 
pointed a  cominiltee  to  revise  the  methods 
of  keeping  the  accounts. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent. Samuel  Eliot;  vice  president,  John 
Cumrniugs;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  Joseph  B. 
Glover.  Dr.  J.  T.  Heard,  Rev.  A.  P,  Pea 
body, Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry  S.  Russell, 
i-amuel  M.  Quincy,  James  Sturgis,  George 
W.  Wales. 
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THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Sleeting    of  the    Corporation— A 
Year's  Work  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  institution  in 
South  Boston  .  yesterday  afternoon,  President 
Eliot  in  the  chair.  The  records  of  the  last  meet- 
ins  were  read  by  the  secretary  and  approved. 
The  report  of  the  trustees  showed  that  the  year 
has  been  very  prospsrous.  The  health  of  the 
inmates  has  been  good.  During  the  vacation 
one  of  the  pupils  died  from  malarial  fever  at 
his  home,  but  it  was  not  contracted  while  in  the 
institution.  The  total  number  of  blind  inmates 
in  the  institution  at  present  is  180 ;  of  these,  1-16 
are  pupils,  the  remaining  34  being  teachers, 
workmen  and  employees  of  the  institution. 
The  number  of  applicants  this  year  has  been 
larger  than  ever  before. 

With  two  exceptions  all  of  the  officers  and 
teachers  have  been  re-engaged,  one  of  whom  re- 
signed m  May  last  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  po- 
sition, while  the  other,  Miss  Moore,  was  obliged 
to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  it  Is 
hoped  only  temporarily.  The  success  of  the 
school  has  been  most  encouraging,  but  it  is  still 
incomplete.  Two  most  important  rounds  are 
wanted.  The  kindergarten  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply one ;  the  other  may  be  called  a  post-gradu- 
ate course  for  the  advantage  of  desorving 
graduates  of  the  school  who  have  shown  a 
marked  talent  and  a  capacity  for  some  higher 
or  more  important  branch  of  art, — for  in- 
stance, music.  The  board  of  trustees  has  al- 
ready authorized  the  taking  of  the  first  steps  in 
a  gradual  way  for  the  organizing  of  such  a 
course.  The  eminent  artist,  Professor  Carl 
Baermann,  has,  after  careful  examination  of 
their  capacities,  consented  to  give  lessons  on  the 
piano  to  two  of  last  year's  graduates. 

In  regard' to  the  kindergarten  much  has  al- 
ready been  said  and  done,  by  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young.  At  a  children's  fan1  recently  held 
in  Swampscott  over  $660  was  realized  for  the 
fund.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  children 
connected  with  the  institution  have  clubbed  to- 
gether, and  held  concerts  and  fairs  to  aid  the 
kindergarten.  During  the  past  winter  several 
entertainments  and  concerts  have  been  given  at 
private  houses,  from  which  §915  has  been  real- 
ized. As  it  now  stands,  the  new  building  (the 
first  in  a  contemplated  group  of  several)  ] 
situated  on  a  beautiful'ground  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  about  three  months.  The 
fund's,  however,  are  entirely  exhausted,  and  a 
debt  of  $12,000  will  be  incurred  by  finishing  and 
furnishing  the  house,  and  the  employment  of 
teachers  and  attendants.  An  earnest  appeal  is 
made,  therefore,  to  the  charitably  inclined  to  do 
all  they  possibly  can  to  raise  th3  necessary 
amount  to  complete  the  work.  The  infant 
school  will  be  organized  about  January  1  with 
12  or  15  pupils,  and  there  is  not  a  penny  left  for 
its  support,  and  funds  are  absolutely  required 
for  carrying  oa  the  work. 

The  printing  department  has  been  conducted 
with  vigor  and  improvements  are  constantly 
being  made,  a  new  press  having  been  builtlately 
which  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Among  the 
books  printed  during  the  year  in  raised  type  are : 
Walter  Scott's  "Talisman"  in  two  volumes,  a 
complete  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  three 
volumes,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  Charles 
Dickens'  "David  Copperfield."  The  results 
from  the  workshops  arj  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  work  is  warranted  to  be  satisfactory 
both  a3  regards  material  and  labor.  The  report 
closed  with  a  touching  allusion  to  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Anagnos,  wife  of  the  director. 

The  treasurer  then  submitted  the  following  re- 
port : — 

Cash  in  hand  October  1,1885 52,011  02 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 117,262  22 


Total 

Total  expenditures  and  investments. 


$1151.273  24 
82,9-15  79 


Balance  in  hand  October  1,  1836 $36,327  45 

A  committee  consisting  of  S.  L.  Thorndike, 
James  Sturgis  and  J.  B.  Glover  was  appointed, 
with  full  power  to  arrange  for  a  new  system  of 
bookkeeping  for  the  institution.  The  following 
officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  j'ear : 
President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-president,  John 
Cumrniugs ;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson ;  secre- 
tary, M.  Anagnos ;  trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Henry  S.  Russell,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.D., 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  James 
Sturgis,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  George  N.  Wales. 
After  the  meeting  the  members  inspected  the 
institution,  after  which,  on  invitation  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  they  assembled  in  the  hall,  where  an 
exhibition  was  given  by  the  pupils. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  14,  1SSG 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  Corporation  Holds  Its  Annual  Meeting 
and  Election  of  Officers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Instsiution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  institution,  on  Broadway.  In  the 
report  of  the  trustees,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  it  was  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
buildings  were  overcrowded.  The  health  of 
the  inmates  was  reported  good.  The 
whole  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with 
the  institution  was  ISO.  With  two  exceptions, 
the  corps  of  teachers  had  been  reengaged  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  many-sidedness  and 
wisdom  of  the  plan  of  education,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral,  was  commended.  The 
cause  of  the  "kindergarten"  was  strongly  pre- 
sented and  a  strong  plea  made  that 
the  enterprise  should  be  crowned  with 
complete  success.  A  past-graduate 
course  was  also  urged.  The  build- 
ing at  Jamaica  Plain,  one  of  a  contemplated 
series,  was  reported  mpidly  nearing  comple- 
tion and  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
about  three  months.  The  following  statement 
of  the  finances  was  made :  Cash  on  hand  Oct. 
1,  $2011  02;  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  year,  $117;273  24:  total  expendi- 
tures and  investments,  $82,945  77 ;  leaving  a 
balance  of  $36,327  45.  The  thanks  of  the 
institution  were  extended  to  Judge  Charles 
Allen,  who  had  included  the  institution  among 
the  recipients  of  a  beneficiary  sum  left  bv  the 
late  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  and  to  the  "Rev. 
Dr.  William  Willcox  and  Alpheus  Hardy, 
executors  of  the  estate,  for  having  paid  to  the 
institution  at  once  the  $5000  allotted  to  it. 
From  the  printing  department  had  been  issued 
during  the  year,  for  the  blind,  the  "Talis- 
man," the  "New  Testament"  and  "David 
Copperfield."  Much  improvement  in 
this  .     department        was       noted.  The 

workshop  was  reported  not  self-supporting. 
;  The  following  deaths  in  the  membership  were 
1  reported :  Henry  P.  Kidder.  Amos  Lawrence, 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Brad- 
lee,  George  L.  Claflin  of  Providence,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Conant  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Jacob 
Dunnell  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  R.  J.  Fellows  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Benjamin  F.  Greene  of 
Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.  Hen- 
drieken  of  Providence,  Edward  Lawrence  of 
Charlestown,  George  C.  Richardson,  William 
W.  Tucker,  John  E.  Witherbee. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  mentioned 
with  expressions  of  deep  regret,  and  the  char- 
acter and  life  of  the  deceased  lady  eulogized 
in  the  most  glowing  terms.  Upon  recommeu- 
dation  of  the  auditing  committee,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  remodel  the  sys- 
tem of  book-keeping.  It  consisted 
of  Mr.  Thorndike,  Mr.  James  Stiugis, 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover.  The  following  officers 
were  reflected :  President,  Samuel  Eliot ;  vice- 
president,  John  Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward 
Jackson:  secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees, 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  Henry  S.  Russell,  J.  Theo- 
dore Head,  M.  D.,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  James  Sturgis, 
Edward  N.  Perlans,  George  W.  Wales. 


The  South  Boston  Recorder. 

Saturday,  October  16,  1886. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION,    ANNUAL 

MEETING. 
It  was  held  Wednesday,  with  President 
Eliot  in  the  chair.     The  Fifty-fifth  Report 
shows  a  prosperous  year.  The  health,  of  the 

;  pupils  and  teachers  has  been  generally  good. 

1  DuriDg  vacation  one  pupil  died,  but  not 
from  a  disease  contracted  at  the  school. 
Number  of  blind  persons  now  in  the  insti- 
tution, 180;  146  are  pupils;  34  are  teach- 
ers, workmen,  and  employees.  Number  of 
applications  for  admittance  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  report  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  proposed  Kindergarten,  which 
is  nearly  completed  at  Jamaica  Plain.  A 
children's  fair  recently  held  at  Swampscott 
realized  $660;  and  $915  was  gathered  from 
concerts  at  private  houses  during  .the  year. 


The  Treasurer's  Report  states  that  the 
cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1885,  amounted  to 
1  $2,011.02;  total  receipts  from  all  sources, 
including  collections  of  payable  notes, 
$117,262.22;  total  money  on  hand  during 
the  year,  $119,273.24;  expenditures  and  in- 
vestments, $82,945.79;  balance  on  hand 
Oct.  1,  1885,  $36,327.46.  The  printing  de- 
partment is  in  an  excellent  state  of  prog- 
ress, and  during  (the  year  Walter  Scott's 
Talisman,  a  complete  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Dickens's  David  Copper- 
field,  have  been  published  in  embossed  let- 
ters, and  bound. 

Messrs.  S.  L.  Thorndike,  James  Sturgis, 
and  Joseph  B.  Glover  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  arrange  a  new  system  for 
keeping  the  accounts. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Samuel  Eliot; 
Vice-President,  John  Cummings;  Trea- 
surer, Edward  Jackson;  Secretary,  M. 
Anagnos;  Trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J. 
Theodore  Heard,  M.  D.,  Rev.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry  S. 
Ruisell,  Samuel  L.  Quincy,  James  Sturgis 
George  W.  Wales. 

Two  teachers  have  resigned  their  posi- 
tions, Anna  S.  Low  and  Mary  C.  Moore. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Kindergarten  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  New  Tear's. 
The  workshop  has  not  been  enlarged  nor 
has  it  been  profitable,  though  the  work  is 
excellent. 

The  Trustees  refer  specially  to  their  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anagnos,  and  of 
other  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Previous  to  the  business  meeting,  the 
visitors  were  invited  to  the  girls'  depart- 
ment, where  interesting  exercises  illus- 
trated the  daily  class-work.  A  lesson  in 
clay,  by  eight  little  girls,  showed  the  man- 
ner in  which  geometry  was  taught.  A 
reading  from  Emerson's  essay  upon  Nature 
was  given  by  the  literature  class.  A  de- 
scription of  the  peculiarities  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Asia  was  given  from  a  map  mod- 
elled in  clay.  Musical  and  vocal  selections 
were  rendered  with  much  taste. 

The  progress  of  the  boys  was  demon- 
strated after  the  meeting.  With  spirit  the 
geography  class  considered  South  America 
on  the  raised  maps,  and  designated  States 
by  the  sense  of  touch. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  held 
the  annual  meetiag  of  its  corporation  last 
Wednesday  afternoon.  After  attending  a  very 
interesting  series  of  Bchool  exercises  in  the 
girls'  department,  the  trustees  held  then-  meet- 
ing, with  the  president,  Dr.  Eliot,  in  the  chair. 
An  interesting  report  for  the  past  year  — the 
56tti  annual  record  — was  read  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Dwight.  It  gave  a  very  encouraging  repre- 
sentation of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
school.  During  the  year  it  had  been  crowded 
with  pupils— all  its  accommodations  had  been 
filled.  There  were  140  of  these,  and  34  sight- 
less teachers  and  officers  in  the  Institution. 
The  printing  department  had  continued  its 
work,  issuing  a  full  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  raised  letters,  with  several  other  books. 
The  industrial  department  had  hardly  sustained 
itself,  but  had  afforded  admirable  instruction 
and  training  in  technical  culture,  and  helped 
to  render  these  young  men  and  women  able  to 
contribute  to  their  own 'support.  The  two 
great  requisitions  o!  the  institution  at  this  hour 
are  the  Kindergarten  for  young  children 
(which  is  now  approaching  its  hour  of  opening, 
but  needs  imperatively  funds  for  its  current 
expenses),  and  larger  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  advanced  pupils  who  give  evidence  of 
special  promise  and  genius.  The  report  paid 
an  affecting  tribute  to  the  deceased  members 


of  the  Board,  and  especially  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  the  accomplished  wife  and  enthu- 
siastic co-laborer  witb  her  husband  in  this  work, 
for  which  she  had  a  hereditary  love  as  the 
daughter  of  the  eminent  founder  of  the  school, 
the  late  Dr.  Howe.  It  is  always  a  moving  and 
inspiring  sight  to  visit  this  admirable  institu- 
tion, to  look  into  the  earnest,  and  even  happy, 
faces  of  these  unfortunate  children  and  young 
people,  and  to  witness  the  triumph  of  a  Chris- 
tian civilization  in  their  wonderful  culture  and 
progress. 


and  listened  to  very  interesting  recitations 
by  the  girl.s  and  the  boys*  and  also  some 
very  finely  executed  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,  OUT.    23,    1886. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
Institution  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
President  Samuel  Eliot  in  the  chair.  Sec- 
retary Auagnos  read  the  records  of  the  last 
meeting,  which  were  approved.  Mr.  John 
S.  Dwight  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  showed  a  state  of  continued 
prosperity,  and  the  health  of  the  inmates 
to  be  good.  The  total  number  connected 
with  the  Institution  at  this  time  is  180,  of 
which  146  are  pupils  and  34  are  teachers 
and  employees.  A  larger  number  have  ap- 
plied for  admission  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. All  the  officers  and  teachers  have 
been  re-engaged  except  Miss  Moore  who 
resigned,  temporarily,  it  is  hoped,  ou  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Gilniau,  who 
resigned  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  posi- 
tion. While  the  success  of  the  school  has 
been  most  encouraging,  still  there  are 
wanting  such  important  departments  as 
the  kiudergarten,  and  a  post-graduate 
course  for  the  further  education  of  grad- 
uates who  have  shown  adaptation  for 
something  higher;  and  the  trustees  have 
authorized  measures  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  course. 

The  eminent  artist,  Prof.  Carl  Baermaun, 
has  consented  to  instruct  two  of  last  year's 
graduates  ou  the  piano.  As  to  the  kinder- 
garten, respecting  which  so  much  has  been 
undertaken  and  accomplished,  the  trustees 
make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  charitable 
for  means  to  complete  the  very  important, 
even  necessary  work.  The  funds  are  ex- 
hausted, and  a  debt  of  $12,000  will  be  in- 
curred by  finishing  and  furnishing  the 
building  and  the  employment  of  teachers 
and  attendants.  The  infant  school,  when 
started,  about  January  next,  will  have  12 
or  15  pupils,  and  there  is  not  a  penny  for 
its  support. 

The  priuting  department  is  progressing 
satisfactory;  a  new  press  has  been  built, 
and,  among  the  works  printed  in  raised 
type  during  the  year  aie  Walter  Scott's 
"Talisman,"  in  two  volumes;  a  complete 
edition  of  the  New  Testameut,  in  three  vol- 
umes, aud  the  first  two  volumes  of  Charles 
Dickens  ''David  Copperfield." 

The  workshop  is  not  self-supporting,  yet 
the  work  done  there  is  satisfactory  as  re- 
gards both  material  and  labor.  The  report 
embodied  a  most  tender  aud  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  late  Mrs.  Auag- 
nos.   The  report  was  accepted. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read 
his  report,  showing  with  cash  on  baud  aud 
receipts,  a  total  of  §119,273.24;  expendi- 
tures and  investments,  $32,945.79;  balauce 
on  hand  Oct.  1,  1886,  §36,327.45. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  S.  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  James  Sturgis,  aud  J.  B.  Glover,  was 
appointed  with  full  power  to  arrange  for  a 
new  system  of  book-keepinrr,  for  the  Insti- 
tution, Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Samuel  Eliot; 
vice-presideut,  John  Cummings;  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  Michael  Auag- 
uos;  trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Heard;  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  Henry  S.  Russell,  Samuel  M. 
Quincy,  James  Sturgis  and  George  W. 
Wales. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  inspected  tho  institution, 


The    Interior., 
|  Chicago, 

November  4,  1886. 


/some  blind  children. 

BY  HBLEN  M.   WIXSLOW. 


I  am  sure  not  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
read  this  article  have  ever  stopped  to  think 
how  it  would  seem  to  be  blind.  To  never 
see  the  bright  blue  sky,  or  the  running 
brooks,  not  to  know  how  the  plainest  little 
singing-bird  looks,  not  even  to  know  the 
shape  of  the  house  he  lives  in,  to  be  con- 
stantly in  total  darkness— can  you  imagine 
it? 

None  of  us,  perhaps,  realize  how  many 
poor  children  there  are  who  cannot  see,  un- 
less he  has  been,  as  I  have,  to  a  great  insti- 
tution, like  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  and  seen  there  the 
great  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  be- 
ing taught  to  see  through  the  ends  of  their 
fingers— that  is  a  funny  expression,  isn't  it? 
Yet  that  is  just  what  they  do.  Most  people 
suppose  that  blind  people  are  born  with  a 
marvelously  delicate  sense  of  touch.  That  is 
a  mistake.  Probably  they,  as  babies,  have 
no  more  delicate  touch  than  you  had.  It  is 
only  as  one  faculty  is  educated  far  beyond  ; 
others,  that  it  excells  them.  Bandage  up 
your  eyes,  my  boy,  and  keep  them  so  for 
two  weeks,  depending  on  your  sense  of 
touch  to  guide  you  everywhere.  You  would 
be  amused  to  see  how  many  mistakes  you 
would  make,  and  how  much  you  wonld  im- 
prove in  that  one  sense  in  that  short  time. 
And  yet  you  would  have  the  advantage  over 
the  boy  who  never  saw,  in  that  you  know 
the  shape  of  familiar  objects. 

"What!"  I  exclaimed,  ou  my  visit  to  the 
school  for  the  blind,  -'those  boys  are  not 
blind!" 

"Totally  so,"  replied  the  teacher. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  were  doing? 
Throwing  stones— little  ones  that  they  pick- 
ed up  on  the  walk— at  each  other! 

"Won't  they  get  hurt?"  I  exclaimed.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  they  could  pick  up 
and  throw  stones  at  random, with  any  safety. 
"Oh,  no!"  said  the  teacher.  "They  run 
no  more  risk  than  ordinary  children  playing 
the  same  way.  They  know  where  each 
other  child  is,  and  how  far  it  will  do  to 
throw." 

But  I  was  more  suprised  when  I  went 
indoors  and  saw  what  they  could  do.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  have  seen  books  or  papers 
for  the  blind,  with  their  raised  letters,  or 
heard  them  read,  rapidly  and  well,  from 
their  books.  But  I  have  seen  a  young  girl 
sit  down  and  thread  a  sewing-machine— a 
girl  into  whose  brain  the  faintest  ray  of 
light  cannot  pierce.  But  her  white  fingers 
moved  rapidly  and  delicately  from  one  point 
to  another  until  the  complicated  machinery 
was  mastered  and  the  machine  threaded. 

These  children,  some  of  them  nearly 
grown  when  they  enter  the  school,  have  to 
begin  to  learn  by  cultivating  the  touch. 
This  is  done  at  the  Perkins  Institution  by 
adopting  the  kiudergarten  system.  Read- 
ing by  touch  is  far  easier  after  the   fingers 


fo 


have  been  trained  in  tracing  embroidered 
patterns  on  sewing-cards,  weaving  the  del- 
,  icate  papers  and  modeling  in  clay,  you 
would  marvel  to  see  the  tiny  baskets,  chairs 
and  houses  woven  in  colored  straws  or  pa- 
per-strips. Every  corner  is  fitted  perfect- 
ly, every  color  contrasted  exactly  wilh  its 
neighbor.  The  only  difference  between 
the  work  of  these  blind  children  and  those 
who  can  see  is — shall  I  say  it,  children?— 
that  their  work  is  far  more  correct  in  de- 
tails. There  are  no  loose  ends  or  careless 
leavings  in  it. 

Monday,  in  the  Perkins  Institution, 
is  "sewing-day,"  when  they  embroider 
white  cards  with  worsted,  in  marked  pat- 
terns,— or,  rather,  pricked  patterns.  Their 
;  ringers  follow  the  holes,  and  they  patiently 
i  carry  the  needles  which  they  have  threaded 
with  brightcolored  worsted,'  in  and  out  of 
these  holes.  Afterward,  by  tracing  the 
worsted  lines,  they  say  they  "see  just  how 
it  looks."  Tuesday  is  their  "cushion-day." 
In  a  pleasant  room,  gay  with  plants  and 
sunshine,  they  gather  round  a  horse- 
shoe table.  On  it  are  red  and  gray  cushions, 
with  a  lot  of  doll  hair-pins  in  one  corner. 
Sometimes  they  use  sticks  and  sometimes 
tablets  of  wood  with  these  cushions.  With 
the  sticks  they  make  tents,  houses,  ladders, 
chairs,  bird-houses,  or  anything  they  please, 
fastening  down  the  sticks  with  the  hair- 
pins. With  the  tablets  they  make  patch- 
work of  red  and  white  squares.  The  tab- 
lets have  little  holes  drilled  in  them,  so 
they  may  be  fastened  down  with  pins,  and 
little  notches  on  the  side  distinguish  the 
-the  red  from  the  white. 

Wednesday's  work  is  the  weaving  of 
colored  papers.  This  is  very  important 
work,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  their  after 
work  of  cane-seating  and  basket-weaving, 
by  which  many  of  them  earn  their  living. 
But  they  are  very  enthusiastic  over  it;  and 
the  choosing  of  a  new  paper  mat  and  the 
color  of  the  strands  they  will  weave  it  in, 
is  one  of  just  as  much  interest  to  them  as 
to  seeing-children.  On  Thursday  they 
have  cubes.  The  little  boxes  containing 
eight  tiny  cubes  do  not  look  so 
very  attractive.  But  just  wait  till  you 
see  what  can  be  done  with  them,  and  the 
fun  they  have.  Sometimes  they  form  pro- 
cessions with  them,  and  one  little  girl,  who 
made  a  particularly  crooked  line,  said 
the  morning  after  a  "Garfield  procession;" 
that  her's  was  a  democratic  procession,  and 
the  men  were  all  falling  out  to  go  home. 
Then  they  make  houses  and  chairs  and  all 
sorts  of  things.  One  girl  made  a  school, 
with  desks  wide  apart  "so  the  scholars 
couldn't  whisper,"  and  another  illustrated 
the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears,"  making 
the  house,  the  beds  and  the  chairs. 

Friday  is  "clay  day"  in  all  kindergartens, 
and  is  the  delight  of  the  week  at  Perkins 
Institution.  And  their  touch  is  so  delicate 
and  so  accurate  that  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  that  these  clay-pitchers,  coal- 
hods,  and  other  things  are  as  true  to  life  as 
those  which  your  bright-eyed  little  brother 
or  sister  makes  in  his  or  her  kindergarten. 
On  their  commencement-day,  last  June, 
they  told  a  story  and  illustrated  it  in  clay. 
It  was  the  history  of  early  Boston. 

"A  great  many  years  ago,"  said  a  sight- 
less little  girl,  "a  man  came  from  England 
and  settled  on  the  land  now  called  Boston. 
His  name  was  William  Blackstone.  He 
built  a  house  and  lived  in  it  all  alone.  And 
I  have  made  the  house."  Here  she  held  up 
a  model  in  clay  of  a  small  hut.  "After- 
wards,"  said   a  boy,    "other  people  came 


here,  and  they  built  ships  to  sail  in  the  har- 
bor. I  have  made  the  first  ship  built  in 
Boston,"  and  he  held  up  a  rude  craft,  which 
very  likely  was  quite  as  graceful  as  the  ship 
it  meant  to  represent.  "Then,"  said  a  lit- 
tle girl,  "the  people  began  to  be  afraid  of 
Indians.  They  built  a  tower  and  kept  a 
light  on  it,  calling  it  the  Beacon.  I  have 
made  the  Beacon,"  and  she  held  up  a 
clay  tower  with  a  small  lantern  swinging 
from  it.  Then  a  boy  took  up  the  story. 
"The  town  of  Boston  was  built  on  three 
hills,  and  was  called  Trimountain.  There 
were  Bunker  Hill,  Breeds'  Hill,  and  Beacon 
Hill.  The  last  was  where  the  Beacon  light 
hung,"  and  he  held  up  his  model  showing 
the  formation  of  early  Boston.  Others  fol- 
lowed with  representations  of  the  State- 
House,  and  Perkins  Institution,  and  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument,  and  at  last,  the  new 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

For  the  school  has  become  so  large  that 
they  have  to  turn  away  every  year  blind  ap- 
plicants. The  Institution  is  a  village  in 
itself,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city.  Be- 
sides its  main  buildings,  so  large  and  con- 
spicuous that  they  can  be  seen  for  miles, 
it  has  cottages,  work-shops,  gallery,  print- 
ing-house and  school-houses.  So  a  new 
house  has  been  built  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
which  will  be  used  for  the  first  time  next 
year,  as  a  kindergarten.  This  will  give 
room  for  nearly  as  many  more  pupils  in  the 
whole  school.  The  Perkins  school  can  ac- 
commodate some  three  hundred  scholars, 
and  the  kindergarten  will  take  a  hundred  or 
two  more.  It  will  take  them  when  they  are 
little,  from  out  of  their  wretchedness,  and 
often  from  squalor  and  misery,  and  fit  them 
for  learning  to  study  and  to  work;  so  that 
our  little  blind  children  need  sit  in  darkness 
no  longer,  but  have  a  chance  to  become  good, 
useful  and  active  citizens.  May  God  bless 
the  work  and  its  helpers. 

But  you  must  not  think  the  work  is  all 
confined  to  kindergartening.  You  have 
heard  of  the  famous  Laura  Bridgman,  that 
sweet,  patient  old  lady,  who  has  but  one 
sense  out  of  five — the  sense  of  touch?  Here 
she  was  taught  the  marvelous  acquirements 
which  have  made  her  so  distinguished.  Here 
many  others  were  taught,  long  before  kin- 
dergartens came  into  fashion,  but  much 
more  slowly  and  laborloLisljL,  Jlundreds  of 
blind  people  owe  their  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  enjoyment  of  life  to 
this  school.  Some  of  them  graduate  and  go 
forth  to  teach  in  other  schools  for  the  blind. 
Many  of  them  learn  to  tune  pianos,  and 
their  musical  instinct  is  so  quick  and  true 
that  our  blind  piano-tuners  are  the  best  we 
have.  They  learn  mus-ic,  instrumental  and 
vocal.  They  learn  carpentering,  broom- 
making,  chair-seating,  basket-weaving  and 
many  other  things,  and  their  work  is  al- 
ways conscientious. 

Boys,  if  you  ever  have  a  chance,  visit 
this  or  a  similar  school  for  the  blind,  and 
you  will  come  away  with  a  new  respect  for 
all  God's  unfortunates,  full  of  wonder  at 
their  marvelous  achievements,  and  full  of 
gratitude  for  your  own  gift  of  sight. 


The  South  Boston  Recorder. 

Saturday,  November  6,  1886. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  has 
received  nearly  eight  thousand  dollars 
since  its  last  previous  report,  making  a 
total  of  $60,595.51.  The  new  building  at 
Jamaica  Plain  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy early  in  the  year;   but  the  tunds 


so  far  subscribed  are  entirely  exhaust 
ed,  and  a  debt  of  about  $12,000  will  be 
incurred  for  finishing  and  furnishing 
the  house.  The  infant  school  will  be 
opened  about  the  first  of  January,  with 

:  a  dozen  or  fifteen  little  pupil's,  and 
there  is  not  a  penny  left  for  its  support. 
Hence  annual  subscriptions  for  current 
expenses,  and  contributions  to  the 
endowment  fund,  are  most  earnestly 
solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  received 
by    the    treasurer,  Edward   Jackson, 

■  178  Devonshire  Street.    Mr.  Benjamin 

I  Dean  has  given  $25,  and  $5  have  come 

;  through  Laura  Bridgman. 
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SATURDAY    MORNING,   NOV.   6,  1886. 


Kindergarten  Fund   for  the   1512nd. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  have  bee:i  received : 
A  fifriend,  $5000;  proceeds  of  children's  fair  at 
Swampseott,  $672  66;  the  Misses  Worthington 
part  proceeds  of  a  fair  held  by  them,  $388  88  ;Mrs. 
J.  H.  Wolcott  (fifth  contribution),  $300:  Mrs. 
J.  Ternpleman  Coolidge  (second  contribution), 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  sale  of  '"Heidi"  $200 
each;  Mrs. Nancy  S.  Davis  and  Mrs.  M.  Louise 
Tilden  in  memory  of  Miss  Caroline  A.  Sawyer, 
Mrs.  John  L-  Gardner  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Julia 
R.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  Henry  Brackett,  and  William 
Perkins,  $100  each;  proceeds  of  oupils' concerts 
in  Vermont,  $60 ;  First  Congregational  Society 
in  New  Bedford,  and  C.M.L.,  $50  each;  Henry 
Whitney  Bellows,  Katy  Putnam  Pea- 
body,  Robert  Peabody  Bellows.  Ellen  Derbv 
Bellows  and  Mary  Derby  Peabody,  $44  06; 
Third  Congregational  Church,  Cambridge, 
$32  85  ;  six  young  girls,  through  Mrs.  Margaret 
F.  King,  $30;  children  of  Miss  Perkins'  kinder- 
garten. Amherst,  Mass..  $28  60;  Mr3,  U.  Crocker, 
Miss  E.  Ballard.  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Holmes,  Mrs. 
Clitneroe  Dean  James  and  Benjamin  Dean,  $25 
each;  Mrs.  E.  Wigttlesworth,  $20;  Unitarian 
Sunday  school,  first  parish,  Beverly,  $15;  from 
sale  of  "Star  Drifts,  through  Miss  M.  H.  Hill, 
$14  73;  South  Congregational  Church,  South 
Framingham,  $12;  Phenix,  Rhode  Island,  kin- 
dergarten (second  contribution),  $10  84;Mrs.  F. 
H.  Swan,  Mrs.  Robert  Swan  (third  contribution), 
Mrs.  R.  M.  White,  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Sweetser's 
kindergarten,  West  INewton,  and  a  friend, 
through  J.  S.  D..  $10  each;  proceeds  of  fair  by 
Carrie  B.  Phippen  and  Edith  M.  Col  burn,  $9  75; 
Miss  Brackett's  infant  class  in  the  First  church 
(third  contribution),  $9  50;  Henrietta  Heiu- 
zen  and  Miriam  Tower,  $7  50;  Miss  Har- 
riet S.  Parsons,  $5  50;  cash,  Mrs.  K.  A. 
Baxter,  J.  R.  Corthell,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pratt,  through 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Meredith,  $5 
each;  Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds'  kindergarten, 
$3  07 ;  Florence  Stanley  and  Grace  Clapp,  $3 ; 
through  Miss  B.,  $2  25 ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Welch,  Lyn- 
don, "V't.,  William  E.  Howarth.  a  member  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church,  Dorchester, 
Brookrteld  Sunday  school,  through  Miss  S.  M. 
M.,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Roberts,  $2  each;  Minnie 
Tupper  and  Fannie  Johnson,  $1  34;  Mrs.  Hol- 
brooke's Sunday  school  class,  F'irst  Church, 
$1  25;  little  children  of  Miss  Gray's  and  Miss 
Gordon's  Kindergarten,  Cortes  street,  Miss  Sallie 
WilDur,  Acushnet,  Mass.,  Miss  Baxter,  school  at 
Beverly,  and  cash  $1  each;  Florence  kindergar- 
ten, 60  cents;  cash,  50  cents;  Mrs.  Bethmann's 
kindergarten  (second  contribution),  48  cents; 
previously  acknowledged.  $52,801  15;  total, 
$60,595  51. 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Roxbnry  is 
rapidly  reaching  completion.  But  the  tunds  so 
far  subscribed  are  entirely  exhausted,  and  a 
debt  of  about  $12,000  will  be  incurred  for  finish- 
ing and  furnishing  the  house.  The  infant  school 
will  be  opened  about  the  1st  of  January  next 
with  a  doaen  or  fifteen  little  pupils,  and  there  is 
not  a  penny  left  for  its  support.  Hence  annual 
subscriptions  for  current  expenses  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  endowment  fund  are  most  earnestly 
solicited  and  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON,    NOV.    6,    1886. 


BLIND  KINDERGARTEN. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  has  long  been  a 
purpose  to  establish  a  Kindergarten  de- 
partment in  the  education  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  recent  report  at  the  annual  meet- 


iug  of  the  directors  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution gave  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
sum  of  $61,000  aud  over  has  been  raised, 
and  the  school  will  open  about  Januaiy 
1st.  An  efficient  matron  and  a  kinder- 
girtner  have  been  engaged  and  about  fif- 
teen pupils  have  already  been  selected. 
The  ages  of  the  pupils  will  be  from  rive  to 
nine  years.  The  successful  operation  of 
this  new  Bchool  will  be  of  iinmenso  help 
in  the  work  of  the  institution  as  it  has 
heretofore  been  carried  on.  The  directors 
have  bad  great  good  fortune  in  securing 
the  ground  which  the  new  buildings  oc- 
cupy, bounded  as  it  is  by  three  streets, 
Perkins,  Centre  aud  Day  streets,  including 
six  acres  of  laud.  The  building,  which  is 
now  approaching  completion,  will  accom- 
modate forty  persons;  is  eighty-six  by 
forty-five  feet  upon  the  ground,  with  three 
stories  and  a  basement,  and  will  be  heated 
by  steam.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  brown 
stone  trimmings,  and  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance  to  the  ej  e.  Inside,  the  wood- 
work is  of  ash,  with  cherry  trimmings,  all 
without  paint.  The  manufacture  of  the 
necessary  furniture  is  already  ordered. 
The  bods  will  be  made  to  accommodate 
each  but  a  single  child.  When  the  build- 
ings shall  have  been  finished  and  furnished 
there  will  be  a  debt  to  be  paid  of  $12,000. 
The  location  is  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  the  city  proper,  West  Koxbury, 
and  familiarly  known  as  Jamaica  Plain. 


■EVE3HNQ  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    6.    1886. 


THE  KINBEEGAETEN  FOB,  THE  BLIND. 


IIK 


Present  State  of  the  Fund  for  its  Support. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received: 

A  Friend,  S5K00 ;  proceeds  of  children's  fair  at 
Swainpscott,    SG72.G6;    the   Misses    Worthington, 

Sart  proceeds  of  a  fair  held  by  them,  $388.88 :  Mrs. 
.  H.  Wolcott  (fifth  contribution),  $300;  Mrs.  J. 
Templeinan  Coolidge  (second  contrib»tion),  $200; 
Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  sale  of  "Heidi,"  $200;  Wil- 
liam Perkins,  $100;  Mrs.  Henry  Brackett,  $100; 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Anagnos,  $100;  Mrs.  Nancy  S.  Davis  and  Mrs.  M. 
Louise  Tilden,  in  memory  of  Miss  Caroline  A. 
Sawyer,  $100 ;  proceeds  of  pupils'  concerts  in  Ver- 
mont, $60 ;  First  Congregational  Society  in  New 
Bedford,  $50 ;  C.  M.  L.,  §50 ;  Henry  Whitney  Bellows, 
Katy  Putnam  Peabody,  Robert  Peabody  Bellows, 
Ellen  Derby  Bellows  and  Mary  Derby  Peabody, 
$44.06 ;  Third  Congregational  Church,  Cambridge, 
$32.85 ;  six  young  girls  through  Mrs.  Margaret  F. 
King, $30 ;  children  of  Miss  Perkins's  Kindergarten, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  $28.60;  Mrs.  U.  H.  Crocker,  $25; 
Miss  E.  Ballard,  $25;  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Holmes,  $25; 

I  Mrs.  Clitheroe  Dean  James,  $25;  Benjamin  Dean, 
$25 ;  Mrs.  E.  Wigglesworth,  $20 ;  Unitarian  Sun- 
day School,  First  Parish,  Beverly,  $15 ;  from  sale 
of  "Star  Drifts"  through  Miss  M.  H.  Hill,  $14.73; 
South  Congregational  Church,  Seuth  Framing- 
ham,  $12 ;  Phoenix,  Rhode  Island,  Kindergarten, 
(Second   contribution),    $10.81;    Mrs.  F.  H.  Swan, 

I  $10;  Mrs.  Robert  Swan  (third  contribution),  $10; 
Mrs.  R.  M.  White,  $10 ;  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Sweetser's 
Kindergarten,  West  Newton,  $10;  A  Friend, 
through  J.  S.  D.,  $18;  proceeds  of  fair  by  Carrie 
B.  Phippen  and  Edith  M.  Colburn,  $9.75;  Miss 
Brackett's  infant  class  in  the  First  Church  (third 
contribution),  $9.50;  Henrietta  Heinzen  and  Miri- 
am Tower,  $7.50 ;  Miss  Harriet  S.  Parsons,  $5.50 ; 
Cash,  $5;  Mrs.  K.  A.  Baxter,  $5;  J.  R.  Corthell,  $5; 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Pratt,  $5 ;  through  Laura  Bridgman,  $5 ; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Meredith,  $5;  Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds's 
Kindergarten,  $3.07;  Florence  Stanley  and  Grace 
Clapp,  $3 ;  through  Miss  B.,  $225 ;  Mrs.  E.  I.  Welch, 
Lyndon,  Vt.,  $2 ;  William  E,  Howarth,  $2 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Congregational  ChHrch,  Dor- 
chester, $2 ;  Brookfield  Sunday  School,  through 
Miss  S.  M.  M.,  $2;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Roberts,  $2;  Minnie 

I  Tapper  and  Fannie  Johnson,  $1.34;  Mrs.  Hol- 
grook's  Sunday-school  class,  First  Church,  $1.25 ; 
Miss  Baxter,  $i ;  School  at  Beverly,  $1 ;  Cash,  $1 ; 
Little  children  of  Miss  Gray's  and  Miss  Gordon's 
Kindergarten,  Cortes  street,  $1;  Miss  Sallie  Wil- 
bur, Acushnet,  Mass.,  $1 ;  Florence  Kindergarten, 
60  cents;  Cash,  50  cents;  Mrs.  Bethmann's  Kinder- 
garten (second  contribution),  48  cents ;  previously 
acknowledged,  $52,801.15.    Total,  $60,595.51. 

Ail  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  peruse  the  above   list,    and   to   report 

1  either  to  the  undersigned,  or  to   the  director,  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 
The  new  kindergarten  building   in  Roxbury  is 
;  rapidly  reaching  completion.    But  the  funds  so 
far  subscribed  are  entirely  exhausted,  and  a  debt 
:  of  about  $12,000  will  be  incurred  for  finishing  and 
furnishing  the  house.    The  infant   school  will  be 
!  opened  about  the  first  of  January   next   with   a 
i  dozen  or  fifteen  little  pupils,  and  there  is  not  a 
'  penny  left  for   its   support.    Hence   annual   sub- 
scriptions for  current  expenses  and  contributions 
1  to  the  endowment  fund  are.most  earnestly  soliei- 
ftedjumJwnibe*;atefuny  reived  by.  -•  >    t- 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


BLIND    TOM,  THE  MUSICAL    WONDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  Blind  Tom,  a 
notice  of  whom  in  last  Saturday's  Transcript 
brings  vividly  to  my  mind  the  enjoyment  I 
had  some  years  ago  in  listening  to  the  mar- 
vellous piano  playing  of  this  mysterious 
man,  for  such  he  always  seemed  to  me. 
Having  heard  him  interpret  the  highest  class 
of  music  on  four  or  five  occasions,  at  least, 
and  watched  closely  his  fingering,  his  meth- 
od of  holding  the  hands,  the  clearness  of  bis 
execution  and  the  expression  which  he  gave 
to  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  I  have  nev- 
er ceased  to  wonder  at  the  smallnoss  of  his 
audiences  and  at  the  quality  of  them,  which 
was  for  the  most  part  not  of  the  kind  which 
represents  the  culture  of  Boston— musical  or 
otherwise.  "Bad  management,"  a  friend, 
who  was  as  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
skill  of  the  pianist  as  myself,  frequently  re- 
marked; and  indeed  it  seemed  so,  for,  to 
come  from  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  to  the 
description  of  the  battle  of  Manassas  and 
the  imitation  of  an  engine  shriek,  was  a 
shock,  to  say  the  least.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  concerts  of  Blind  Tom 
should  not  have  been  first-class  entertain- 
ments. In  his  playing  of  the  Sonato 
Pathetique  he  rendered  it  throughout  with 
tlte  finish  of  the  educated  musician  who 
has  studied  with  brain  and  eyes  as  well 
as  hands,  after  the  hard  practice  of  years ; 
and   the   ability   which   this   strange   man 

Eossesses  to  do  all  this,  after  having 
eard  the  pieee  played  only  once  or  twice, 
showing  such  flexibility  of  handling,  no  less 
than  beauty  of  light  and  shade,  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  miracle,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  has  been  given  to  us  in  modern  days  to 
see.  He  has  often  been  called  "an  inspired 
idiot,"  a  term  which  somehow  has  a  grating 
sound,  in  view  of  his  wonderful  gifts.  >  In- 
spired he  certainly  is,  but  in  the  line  of 
music  no  trace  of  idiocy  appears,  as  his  con- 
ception of  his  theme  is  methodical  and  co- 
herent, and  his  appearance  while  playing  is 
that  of  one  entirely  possessed  with  the  har- 
monies he  is  reproducing.  Who  shall  say 
what  a  flood  of  rapture  rolls  through  his 
soul  when  he  first  listens  to  these  master- 
pieces of  sound  which  remain  so  closely 
locked  in  his  memory  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  however  the  question  of  his  guardian- 
ship is  settled,  he  will  always  receive  kind 
care,  and  be  allowed  to  continue  his  favorite 
occupation,  which  he  evidently  enjoys  in  so 
great  a  degree. h.  e.  w. 
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Catered  at  the  Post  Oflice  at  New  London  as  second 
class  matter. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10.  1886. 


CITIZENS'    COURSE. 


Grand  Concert  By  The  Blind  Students  at 
Lawrence  Opera  House 
One  of  the  best  and  most  refined  musical 
entertainments  ever  given  in  this  city  was 
the  concert  at  Lawrence  Opera  house  last 
night  by  the  band  from  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass.  The 
musio,  vocal  and  instrumental  was  superb 
in  execution  and  expression — one  would  say 
phenomenally  so.  considering  the  affliction 
of  the  artists,  if  it  were  not  historic  that 
some  of  the  world's  masters  of  melody  were 
similarly  afflicted.  The  audience  was  large 
and  composed  of  a  class  whose  appreciation 
would  be  flattering  anywhere,  and  the  ap 
plause  so  liberally  given  to  the  blind  musi. 
oians  shows  that  it  was  not  withheld  last 
night.  Manager  Tinker  deserves  the  con 
gratulations  as  well  as  the  thanks  of  his  fel 
low  citizens  for  the  class  of  entertainments 
which  he  has  provided  in  the  citizens 
course. 


ta  Kvsxnia  nzwnPAvn  rtrauuBZD  n 

THE  DAY   COMPANY, 
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«<»N«8  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Excellent  ftneert  by  Perkins  insti- 
tute MudoutH. 
The  indents  from   th 

Inns  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  L 

av      concert  in  .ho  <"■ 
J  awrer.      Op  that 

■  as  remarkable, 
■a  ere  blind ,  1 

every  way.  .  were 

vmch      above     the     average 
he*:;  i, 

several  soloists  of  merit.     In   t!:j 
music  thi.'re  -..->.«  softness  and  d  1 
!  uited  to  a  ponce  I  fat  be 

due  to  the  sensitive    ear  mi    the 
and  was  oertainly  very   pleasing,    T  •; 
singing  of  Messrs.  Hammon 
was  liberally  applauded,  the   Intfe 
ceiving  a  hearty  encore  for  his  so 
was  a  Dream,  which  he  rendered    wii  . 
delightful  effect.     Tha  glees  wer 
very    well    rendered    tbe  .voicea  of  the 
VOUDg  men   being    well    attuned    an  i 
thoroughly  trained,  making  perfect  har- 
mony.        Piano        players        so 
to         abound        in  the        band, 

every      soloist     having     his     sc 
accompanist  and  to  O.  A.  W.  Gowlnnd, 
who  gave  a  brilliant  piano    solo. 
Kink  must  be  accorded.     Wr.  H-. 
also  showed  himself  a  skillful  performer 
rn  the  alto  hor n.      A  duet  for  alarionet 
and    cornet    by  Messrs.    Basford  and 
Prcscott  is  entitled  to  all  the  prai- 
plied  in  the  applause  bestowed  by  tbe 
audience.     Between  parts  first  an d 
ond  Mr.  Anagnor  gave  a  history  oE  tbe 
Peikins    Institute,   its   object,    s  : 
sr.d  its    imperative  claims  to  the   sap- 
port  and  sympathy  of   the  people   of 
New  England 
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Band  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

SOUTH   BOSTON,    AT 

L^-WHElsraE   OPERA    HOUSE, 

©ujes&eig  fflxx&nitxgs,  3&citajemJbr*sr  8ityr  18$8> 


.-HMWOTuaE** 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 


|        2. 


— PART  FIRST.' 

Band — Introduction  and  Bridal  Chorus 

Lohengrin Wagner,  arr.  by  J.  B.  Glaus. 

Song—  '  'True  to  the  Last" St.  Adams 

Me.  "William  B.  Hammond. 

Solo  fob  Alto  Houn — Three  Star  Polka E.  M.  Bagley 

Me.  C.  A.  "W.  Howland. 

Song— "It  was  a  Dream" F.  II.   Cowen 

Me.  L.  W.  Titus. 
Duet  foeClabinet  and  Coenet— "Sing,  Smile,  Slumber". .  Gounod 
Messes.  C.  W.  Basfoed  and  C.  H.  Peescott. 

Glee — College  Songs 

Band— In  Wilder  Hast  Galop C.  Faust 

PART    SECOND. ■ — 

Band— Potpourri  from  the  Hugenots arr.  by  Heinicke 

Piano— Arabesque .H.  G.  Andres 

Me.  C.  A.  W.  Howland. 

Duet  — "The  Pisheeman" V.  Gabussi 

Messes.  L.  W.  Titus  and  W.  B.  Hammond.  ' 

Solo  foe  Clarinet — Venzano  Waltz Z.    Venzano. 

Mk.  C.  W.  Basfoed. 

5.  Solo  foe  Coenet — "The  Favorite" J.  Hartmann 

Me.  Charles  H.  Peescott. 

6.  Glee — "Where  is  the  Nation" Kreuizer 

7.  Band — Salutation    Quickstep Q. 


(Between  the  two  parts  of  the  programme  brief  remarks  on 
the  work  of  the  institution. ) 


Doors  Open   at  7.15,  Commences  at  8. 


THE    DAY    PRINT. 
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141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOVEMBER  11,  1886. 


KINDERGARTEN  FUND  TOR  THE 
BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received  : 


A  Friend 

Proceeds  or  children's  Fair  at  Swampacott 
The  Misses  Worthtugton,  part  proceeds  of 

a  fair  held  by  them 

Mrs.  J   H.  Wolcott  (firth  contribution) 

Mrs.  J.  Templeman  Oooltdge  (second  con- 

trl  button)  

Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  sale  of  "Heidi" 

William  1'erkins 

Mrs.  Henry  Brackett 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  in  memory  ot  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Anagnos 

Mrs .  ffaney  S.  Davis  and  Mrs.  M.  Louise 
Tllden.  in  memory  of  Mlas  Caroline 

A.  Sawyer 

Proceeds  of  pupils'  concerts  In  Vermont 
First  Congregational  Society  in  New  Bed- 
ford  

0.  M.  L 

Henry  Whitney  Bellows,  Katy  Putnam 
Peabody,  Robert  Peabody  Bellows, 
Ellen  Derby  Bellows,  and  Mary  Derby 

Peabody 

Third  Congregational  Church,  Cacubrtdge 
Six  voung  girls,  through  Mrs.  Margaret  F. 

King 

Children  of  MIsb  Perkins's  Kindergarten, 

Amherst, Mass 

Mrs  U.  H   Crocker 

MIsb  E.  Ballard 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Holmes 

Mrs.  CUtheroe  Dean  James 

Benjamin  Dean 

Mrs.  E.  WlggleBWorth 

Unitarian    Sunday-school,    First   Parish, 

Beverly 

From  sale  of  "Star  Drifts,"  through  Miss 

M.  H.  Hill :... 

South     Congregational     Church,     South 

Framlngham 

Phenix,  JR. I.,  Kindergarten  (second  contri- 
bution)  

Mrs.  F.  H.  Swan 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan  (third  contribution).... 

Mrs.  R.  M.  White 

Mrs.  Annie  W.  Sweetser'e  Kindergarten, 

West  Newton ' 

A  Friend,  through  J.  S.D 

Proceeds  of  Fair  by  Carrie  B.  Phlppen  and 

Edith  M.  Colborn 

MIbs  Brackett'B  Infant  ClasB,  In  the  First 

Church  (third  contribution) 

Henrietta  Helnzen  and  Miriam  Tower.... 

Mlas  Harriet  S.  Parsons 

Cash 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Baxter 

J.  R.  Corthell 

Mrs.  E.E.Pratt 

Through  Laura  Brldgman 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Meredith 

Miss  LucyH  .  Symonds's  Kindergarten 

Florence  Stanley  and  Grace  Clapp 

Through  Miss  B 

Mra.  E.  I.  Welch,  Lyndon,  Vt 

WllllamE  Howarth 

A  Member  of  the  Second  Congregational 

Church,  Dorchester 

Brookfield  Sunday-school,  through   Miss 

S.  MM 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Roberts 

Minnie  Tupper  and  Fanny  Johnson 

Mrs.     Holbrook'B    Sunday-school    Class, 

First  Church 

Mies  Baxter 

School  at  Beverly 

Cash 

Little  children  of  MIsb  Gray's  and  Miss 
Gordon's  Kindergarten,  CorteB  Street 

Miss  Sallle  Wilbur.  Acuahnet,  Mass 

Florence  Kindergarten 

Cash 

Mrs.    Bethman's    Kindergarten    (second 

contribution) 

Previously  acknowledged 


86,000  00 
672.66 

388  88 
300.00 

200.00 
200.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 


100.00 
60.00 


60.00 
60  00 


4406 
32.85 

30.00 

28  60 
26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
,20.00 

15.00 


12.00 

10.84 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

9.75 

9.60 
7.60 
5.50 
600 
5  00 
600 
6.00 
600 
6.00 
3  07 
3.00 
2  26 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
1.34 

1.26 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.48 

62,801.15 


Total 860,596.61 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  Hat,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Roxbury  is 
rapidly  reaching  completion.  Bat  the  funds  so 
far  snbacribed  are  entirely  exhausted,  and  a  debt 
of  about  $12,000  will  be  incurred  for  finishing 
and  famishing  the  house.  The  infant  school 
will  be  opened  about  the  first  of  January  next, 
with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  little  pupils ;  and  there  is 
not  a  penny  left  for  its  support.  Hence  annual 
subscriptions  for  current  expenses  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  endowment  fund  are  most  earnestly 
solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Edwabd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


The  South  Boston  Recorder. 

Saturday,  November  13,  188C. 


THE  BLIND  AS   PIANOFORTE-TUNERS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
the  educators  of  the  blind,  that  the 
time  has  passed  when  it  is  necessary  to 
argue  the  question,  with  intelligent 
men  and  women,  as  to  whether  a  blind 
man  can  become  a  useful  member  of 
society.  To  admit  doubt  on  this  point 
is  virtually  to  admit  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  settled  time  and  again.  If 
this  article  treats  of  the  position 
which  the  blind  can  occupy  as  a  part 
of  the  social  fabric,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  reader,  as  an  intelligent  mem- 
ber of  society,  will  not  question  that 
there  is  such  a  place,  but  will  rather, 
sympathize  and  co-operate  with  any  ! 
plan  that  shall  help  to  insure  to  them  | 
positions  of  independence  among  their 
iellow-men. 

Among  the  various  trades  which 
have  been  followed  with  good  results, 
not  one  piopably  has  been  attended 
with  such  a  degree  of  success  as  that 
of  piiiitolorte-luiiiiig.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  i  his  is  so.  This  trade  is  primarily 
anil  essentially  a  trade  of  the  ear.  The 
.seeing  and  the  blind  meet  here  on  equal 
terms,  as  almost  nowhere  else.  The 
delicacy  and  accuracy  of  the  blind 
man's  sense  of  hearing  have  become 
proverbial. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  sense  of 
sight  is  really  m  cessa  y  to  tuning  with 
success;  or,  in  general,  the  sense  of 
sight  being  indispensable  to  Ihe  seeing, 
that  it  is  needful  for  everyone.  A  visit 
lo  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  not  only  convince  such  a 
Hunker  of  his  mistake,  but,  what  is 
quite  as  much  to  the  present  purpose, 
it  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  methods  and  materials  which  are 
used  in  teaching  piano-tuning.  Here 
may  be  seen  a  number  of  rooms,  given 
solely  lo  this  purpose,  and  fitted  with 
all  the  necessary  appliances, and  where 
pupils  are  taught  everything  concern- 
ing the  trade,  —  from  tuning  unisons 
and  octaves,  to  setting  the  most  careful 
temperament.  Here  are  tool-,  the  use 
of  which  is  most  thoroughly  taught 
and  practised,  upon  the  instruments 
owned  by  the  Institution. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  ordinal') 
rejajirs.  can  also  be  made  by  these 
timers,  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
For  those  repairs  which  require  sight, 
a  seeing  helper  is  employed.  Willi 
his  assistance,  the  blind  tuner  is  able 
lo  lake  charge  of  any  piano,  and  can 
guarantee  that  no  harm  will  be  done  to 
the  iin-truinent. 

The  Institution  solicits  your  patron- 
age. It  does  so  on  the  ground  ihat  it. 
is  able  to  compete  with  other  tuners, 
both  as  regards  the  quality  of  work 
done,  anil  Ihe  price  asked.  It  p  ints 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  pianos 
in  the  public  schools  of  "Boston  have 
been  in  the  care  of  its  tuners  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

There  is  another  reason  for  soliciting" 
your  patronage,  hinted  at  in  ihe  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  By  extending 
it',  you  will  ally  yourself  with  those 
who  realize  that  these  tuners  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  body  politic,  and 
are  bound  to  show  it.  If  you  have 
hitherto  been  content  lo  contribute  to 
iheir  success  only  a  certain  amount  of 
sympathy,  —  which,  if  sincere,  is  often 
ill-:nlv  sed, —  here  u  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  practical  applieaiion  of  your 
kindly  feeling.  Send  an  order  to  tune 
your  piano.  You  will  be  sure  ihen. 
not  only  of  your  money's  worth  of 
actual  work,  but   also  of  neither  com- 


promising   \  our  own   good    tense,  nor 
the  blind  tuner's  self-respect. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  37  Avon 
Street,  Boston,  or  direct  to  the  Institu- 
tion. 


THAT  DREADFUL  STRING! 

When  tout  piano  needs  tuning,  send  your 
order  to  "the  Institution  tor  the  Wind.  An  ex- 
perienced tuner  will  answer  the  call  promptly. 
Pianos  taken  care  of  by  the  year,  at  reduced 
rates. 

Patronize  a  Local  Industry. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING.  NOV.  21. 
tIKSli  V  <i.  PARKER,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Remember  the  Blind   Children. 

A  sale  of  hand  painted  articles  for  Ihe  benefit  ot 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Idiud  will  take  place  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  William  Matthews,  >•'".  198  Common- 
wealth, avenue,  Friday,  Nov.  28th,  from  10  A.  M.  lo  4 
I'.  M.  The  patronage  of  all  interested  In  this  mest 
worthy  object  is  earnestly  solicited. 

How  many  a  home  Is  made  brightnn  J  glad 

By  the  children  at  their  play ; 
Then,  oh  1  let  us  think  of  the  little  ones 
Deprived  of  the  light  of  day. 

Wc  can  look  at  the  bright  and  beauliAil  flowers, 

And  gaze  at  the  sunset  ekles. 
Then  sadly  we  think  that  no  ray  of  light 

Can  come  to  their  darkened  eyes. 

How  many  a  weary  hour  must  pats 

As  they  grow  from  youth  to  age, 
Aud  the  touch  alone  can  reveal  lo  Ihcm 

The  pleasure  of  learning's  page. 

We  can  lighten  the  burden  so  hard  to  bear, 

Though  the  effort  may  be  but  small, 
It  Is  better  to  do  but  a  little  part 

Than  not  to  help  at  all. 


The  South  Boston  Recorder. 

Saturday,  November  27,  1886. 


Miss  Laura  Bridgeman  has  returned 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  after  a  visit  of 
several  months  in  New  Hampshire. 
She  is  looking  unusually  well,  and  is  at 
present  knitting  a  pattern  of  very  fine 
lace.  She  has  also  resumed  her  occupa- 
tion hi  the  sewing-room,  where  she 
makes  herself  very  useful,  threading 
needles  between  her  finger,  thumb, 
and  lips. 


$*£#$ 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  28. 


That  was  a  very  pretty  fair   on   Friday,  held  by 

Misses  Annie  and  Alice  Matthews,  at  19S  Common- 
wealth avenue,  In  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  Tne  financial  results  were  extremely  gratify- 
ing, also. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER 

Established     1813. 


TUESDAY  MORNING.  NOV.  SO.  1886. 

_ 
Mrs.   Sarah    B.    Smith,    first   matron   in   the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  died  at  Dover, 
N.  H..  yesterday  morning:,  aged  S6  years  and  0 
mouths. 
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IGH  up  in  an  old  house,  full 
of  poor  people,  lived  Lizzie,  ./'' 
with  her  mother  and  baby  Billy. 
The  streeUwas  a  narrow,  noisy 
place,  where  carts  rumbled  and 
dirty  children  played  ;  where  the 
sun  seldom  shone,  the  fresh  wind  seldom  blew,  and 
the  white  snow  of  winter  was  turned  at  once  to 
black  mud.  One  bare  room  was  Lizzie's  home, 
and  out  of  it  she  seldom  went,  for  she  was  a  pris- 
oner. We  all  pity  the  poor  princesses  who  were  shut 
up  in  towers  by  bad  fairies,  the  men  and  women 
in  jails,  and  the  little  birds  in  cages,  but  Lizzie 
was  a  sadder  prisoner  than  any  of  these. 

The  prince  always  comes  to  the  captive  prin- 
cess, the  jail  doors  open  in  time,  and  the  birds 
find  some  kind  hand  to  set  them  free  ;  but  there 
seemed  no  hope  of  escape  for  this  poor  child. 
Only  nine  years  old,  and  condemned  to  life-long 
helplessness,  loneliness,  and  darkness  —  for  she  was 
blind. 

She  could  dimly  remember  the  blue  sky,  green 
earth,  and  beautiful  sun  ;  for  the  light  went  out 
when  she  was  six,  and  the  cruel  fever  left  her 
a  pale  little  shadow  to  haunt  that  room  ever  since. 
The  father  was  dead,  the  mother  worked  hard 
for  daily  bread,  they  had  no  friends,  and  the  good 
fairies  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them.  Still,  like 
the  larks  one  sees  in  Brittany,  the  eyes  of  which 
cruel  boys  put  out,  that  they  may  sing  the  sweeter, 
Lizzie  made  music  in  her  cage,  singing  to  baby ; 
and  when  he  slept,  she  sat  by  the  window  listen- 
ing to  the  noise  below  for  company,  crooning 
to  herself  till  she,  too,  fell  asleep  and  forgot  the 
long,  long  days  that  had  no  play,  no  school,  no 
change  for  her  such  as  other  children  know. 


wm-. 


Every  morning 
-  Mother  gave  them 
their  porridge, 
locked  the  door, 
and  went  away  to  work,  leaving  something  for  the 
children's  dinner,  and  Lizzie  to  take  care  of  herself 
and  Billy  till  night.  There  was  no  other  way,  for 
both  were  too  helpless  to  be  trusted  elsewhere,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  look  after  them.  But  Lizzie 
knew  her  way  about  the  room,  and  could  find  the 
bed,  the  window,  and  the  table  where  the  bread 
and  milk  stood.  There  was  seldom  any  fire  in 
the  stove,  and  the  window  was  barred,  so  the  little 
prisoners  were  safe,  and  day  after  day  they  lived  to- 
gether a  sad,  solitary,  unchildlike  life  that  makes 
one's  heart  ache  to  think  of. 

Lizzie  watched  over  Billy  like  a  faithful  little 
mother,  and  Billy  did  his  best  to  bear  his  trials, 
and  comfort  sister,  like  a  man.  He  was  not  a  rosy, 
rollicking  fellow,  like  most  year-old  boys,  but  pale 
and  thin  and  quiet,  with  a  pathetic  look  in  his  big 
blue  eyes,  as  if  he  said,  "Something  is  wrong; 
will  some  one  kindly  put  it  right  for  us?"  But  he 
seldom  complained  unless  in  pain,  and  would  lie  for 
hours  on  the  old  bed,  watching  the  flies,  which  were 
his  only  other  playmates,  stretching  out  his  little 
hands  to  the  few  rays  of  sunshine  that  crept  in  now 
and  then,  as  if  longing  for  them,  like  a  flower  in  a 
cellar.  When  Lizzie  sung,  he  hummed  softly ;  and 
when  he  was  hungry,  cold,  or  tired,  he  called  "Lib ! 
Lib!"  meaning  "Lizzie,"  and  nestled  up  to  her, 
forgetting  all  his  baby  woes  in  her  tender  arms. 

Seeing  her  so  fond  and  faithful,  the  poor  neigh- 
bors loved  as  well  as  pitied  her,  and  did  what  they 
could  for  the  afflicted  child.  The  busy  women 
would  pause  at  the  locked  door  to  ask  if  all  was 
right ;   the  dirty  children  brought  her  dandelions 
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from  the  park,  and  the  rough  workmen  of  the  fac- 
tory opposite,  with  a  kind  word  would  toss  an  apple 
or  a  cake  through  the  open  window.  They  had 
learned  to  look  for  the  little  wistful  face  behind  the 
bars,  and  loved  to  listen  to  the  childish  voice  which 
caught  and  imitated  the  songs  they  sung  and  whis- 
tled, like  a  sweet  echo.  They  called  her  "the  blind 
lark,"  and,  though  she  never  knew  it,  many  were 
the  better  for  the  pity  they  gave  her. 

Baby  slept  a  great  deal,  for  life  offered  him  few 
pleasures,  and,  like  a  small  philosopher,  he  wisely 
tried  to  forget  the  troubles  which  he  could  not 
cure;  so  Lizzie  had  nothing  to  do  but  sing,  and 
try  to  imagine  how  the  world  looked.  She  had  no 
one  to  tell  her,  and  the  few  memories  grew  dimmer 
and  dimmer  each  year.  She  did  not  know  how  to 
work  or  to  play,  never  having  been  taught,  and 
Mother  was  too  tired  at  night  to  do  anything  but 
get  supper  and  go  to  bed. 

"  The  child  will  be  an  idiot  soon,  if  she  does  not 
die,"  people  said,;  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  would 
be  the  fate  of  the  poor  little  girl,  since  no  one  came 
to  save  her  during  those  three  weary  years.  She 
often  said,  "I'm  of  some  use.  I  take  care  of 
Billy,  and  I  could  n't  live  without  him." 

But  even  this  duty  and  delight  was  taken  from 
her,  for  that  cold  spring  nipped  the  poor  little 
flower,  and  one  day  Billy  shut  his  blue  eyes  with  a 
patient  sigh  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Then  Lizzie's  heart  seemed  broken,  and  people 
thought  she  would  soon  follow  him,  now  that  her 
one  care  and  comfort  was  gone.  All  day  she  laid 
with  her  cheek  on  Billy's  pillow,  holding  the  bat- 
tered tin  cup  and  a  little  worn-out  shoe,  and  it  was 
pitiful  to  hear  her  sing  the  old  lullabies  as  if  baby 
still  could  hear  them. 

"It  will  be  a  mercy  if  the  poor  thing  does  n't  live; 
blind  folks  are  no  use  and  a  sight  of  trouble,"  said 
one  woman  to  another  as  they  gossiped  in  the 
hall  after  calling  on  the  child  during  her  mother's 
absence,  for  the  door  was  left  unlocked  since  she 
was  ill. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Davis  would  get  on  nicely  if  she 
had  n't  such  a  burden.  Thank  Heaven,  my  chil- 
dren are  n't  blind,"  answered  the  other,  hugging 
her  baby  closer  as  she  went  away. 

Lizzie  heard  them,  and  hoped  with  all  her  sad 
little  soul  that  death  would  set  her  free,  since  she 
was  of  no  use  in  the  world.  To  go  and  be  with 
Billy  was  all  her  desire  now,  and  she  was  on  her 
way  to  him,  growing  daily  weaker  and  more  con- 
tent to  be  dreaming  of  dear  baby  well  and  happy, 
waiting  for  her  somewhere  in  a  lovely  place  called 
Heaven. 

The  summer  vacation  came,  and  hundreds  of 
eager  children  were  hurrying  away  to  the  mountains 
and  seashore  for  two  months  of  healthful  pleasure. 


Even  the  dirty  children  in  the  lane  felt  the  approach 
of  berry-time,  and  rejoiced  in  their  freedom  from 
cold  as  they  swarmed  like  flies  about  the  corner 
grocery  where  over-ripe  fruit  was  thrown  out  for 
them  to  scramble  over. 

Lizzie  heard  about  good  times  when  some  of  these 
young  neighbors  were  chosen  to  go  on  the  poor 
children's  picnics,  and  came  back  with  big  sand- 
wiches buttoned  up  in  their  jackets  ;  pickles,  pea- 
nuts, and  buns  in  their  pockets;  hands  full  of  faded 
flowers,  and  hearts  brimming  over  with  childish 
delight  at  a  day  in  the  woods.  She  listened  with 
a  faint  smile,  enjoyed  the  "  woodsy  "  smell  of  the 
green  things,  and  wondered  if  they  had  nice  picnics 
in  Heaven,  being  sorry  that  Billy  had  missed  them 
here.  But  she  did  not  seem  to  care  much,  or  hope 
for  any  pleasure  for  herself  except  to  see  baby  again. 

I  think  there  were  few  sadder  sights  in  that  great 
city  than  this  innocent  prisoner  waiting  so  patiently 
to  be  set  free.  Would  it  be  by  the  gentle  angel  of 
death,  or  one  of  the  human  angels  who  keep  these 
little  sparrows  from  falling  to  the  ground  ? 

One  hot  August  day,  when  not  a  breath  came 
into  the  room,  and  the  dust  and  noise  and  evil 
smells  were  almost  unendurable,  poor  Lizzie  lay  on 
her  bed  singing  feebly  to  herself  about  "  the  beau- 
tiful blue  sea."  She  was  trying  to  get  to  sleep  that 
she  might  dream  of  a  cool  place,  and  her  voice 
was  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  when  suddenly  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dream  had  come,  for  a  sweet  odor 
was  near,  something  damp  and  fresh  touched  her 
feverish  cheek,  and  a  kind  voice  said  in  her  ear  : 

"  Here  is  the  little  bird  I  've  been  following. 
Will  you  have  some  flowers,  dear?  " 

"Is  it  Heaven?  Where's  Billy?"  murmured 
Lizzie,  groping  about  her,  half  awake. 

"  Not  yet.  I  'm  not  Billy,  but  a  friend  who 
carries  flowers  to  little  children  who  can  not  go  and 
get  them.  Don't  be  afraid,  but  let  me  sit  and  tell 
you  about  it,"  answered  the  voice,  as  a  gentle  hand 
took  hers. 

"  I  thought,  may  be,  I  'd  died,  and  I  was  glad,  for 
I  do  want  to  see  Billy  so  much.  He  's  baby,  you 
know."  And  the  clinging  hands  held  the  kind  one 
fast  till  it  filled  them  with  a  great  bunch  of  roses 
that  seemed  to  bring  all  summer  into  the  close, 
hot  room  with  their  sweetness. 

"  Oh,  how  nice  !  how  nice  !  I  never  had  such  a 
lot.  They  're  bigger  'n'  better  'n  dandelions,  are  n't 
they  ?  What  a  good  lady  you  must  be  to  go  'round 
giving  folks  posies  like  these  !  "  cried  Lizzie,  trying 
to  realize  the  astonishing  fact. 

Then,  while  the  new  friend  fanned  her,  she  lay 
luxuriating  in  her  roses,  and  listening  to  the  sweet 
story  of  the  Flower  Mission  which,  like  many  other 
pleasant  things,  she  knew  nothing  of  in  her  prison. 
Presentlv  she  told  her  own  little  tale,  never  guess- 


ing  how  pathetic  it  was,  till,  lifting  her  hand  to 
touch  the  new  face,  she  found  it  wet  with  tears. 

"Are  you  sorry  for  me?  "  she  asked.  "Folks 
are  very  kind,  but  I  'm  a  burden,  you  know,  and 
I  'd  better  die  and  go  to  Billy ;  I  was  some  use  to 
him,  but  I  never  can  be  to  any  one  else.  I  heard 
'em  say  so,  and  poor 
Mother  would  do  better 
if  I  was  n't  here." 

"My  child,  I  know  a 
little  blind  girl  who  is 
no  burden  but  a  great 
help  to  her  mother,  and 
a  happy,  useful  creature, 
as  you  might  be  if  you 
were  taught  and  helped 
as  she  was,"  went  on  the 
voice,  sounding  more 
than  ever  like  a  good 
fairy's  as  it  told  fresh 
wonders  till  Lizzie  was 
sure  it  must  be  all  a 
dream. 

"  Who  taught  her  ? 
Could  I  do  it  ?  Where  's 
the  place?"  she  asked, 
sitting  erect  in  her  eager- 
ness, like  a  bird  that 
hears  a  hand  at  the  door 
of  its  cage. 

Then,  with  the  com- 
fortable arm  around 
her,  the  roses  stirring 
with  the  nutter  of  her 
heart,  and  the  sightless 
eyes  looking  up  as  if 
they  could  see  the  face 
of  the  deliverer,  Lizzie 
heard  the  wonderful  sto- 
ry of  the  House  Beauti- 
ful standing  white  and 
spacious  on  the  hill,  with 
the  blue  sea  before  it, 
the  fresh  wind  always 
blowing,  the  green  gar- 
dens and  parks  all  about, 
and,  inside,  music,  hap- 
py voices,  shining  faces, 
busy  hands,  and  year 
after    year   the   patient 

teaching  by  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  this 
noble  and  tender  task. 

"  Itmust  be  better'n  Heaven  !"  cried  Lizzie,  as  she 
heard  of  work  and  play,  health  and  happiness,  love 
and  companionship,usefulness  and  independence, — 
all  the  dear  rights  and  simple  joys  young  creatures 
hunger  for,  and  perish,  soul  and  body,  without. 


It  was  too  much  for  her  little  mind  to  grasp  at 
once,  and  she  lay  as  if  in  a  blissful  dream  long 
after  the  kind  visitor  had  gone,  promising  to  come 
again  and  to  find  some  way  for  Lizzie  to  enter  into 
that  lovely  place  where  darkness  is  changed  to  light. 

That  visit  was   like  magic  medicine,  and  the 


'A    KIND    VOICE    SAID:     'WILL    YOU     HAVE    SOME    FLOWERS,     DEAR.' 

child  grew  better  at  once,  for  hope  was  born  in  her 
heart.  The  heavy  gloom  seemed  to  lift,  discom- 
forts were  easier  to  bear,  and  solitude  was  peopled 
now  with  troops  of  happy  children  living  in  that 
wonderful  place  where  blindness  was  not  a  burden. 
She  told  it  all  to  her  mother,  and  the  poor  woman 
tried  to  believe  it,  but  said,  sadly : 
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"  Don't  set  your  heart  on  it,  child.  It  's  easy  to 
promise  and  to  forget.  Rich  folks  don't  trouble 
themselves  about  poor  folks  if  they  can  help  it." 

But  Lizzie's  faith  never  wavered,  though  the 
roses  faded  as  day  after  day  went  by  and  no  one 
came.  The  mere  thought  that  it  was  possible  to 
teach  blind  people  to  work  and  study  and  play 
seemed  to  give  her  strength  and  courage.  She 
got  up  and  sat  at  the  window  again,  singing  to 
herself  as  she  watched  and  waited,  with  the  dead 
flowers  carefully  arranged  in  Billy's  mug,  and  a 
hopeful  smile  on  the  little  white  face  behind  the 
bars. 

Every  one  was  glad  she  was  better,  and  nodded 
to  one  another  as  they  heard  the  soft  crooning, 
like  a  dove's  coo,  in  the  pauses  of  the  harsher 
noises  that  filled  the  street.  The  workmen  tossed 
her  sweeties  and  whistled  their  gayest  airs,  the 
children  brought  their  dilapidated  toys  to  amuse 
her,  and  one  woman  came  every  day  to  put  her 
baby  in  Lizzie's  lap,  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  her 
to  feel  the  soft  little  body  in  the  loving  arms  that 
longed  for  Billy. 

Poor  Mother  went  to  her  work  in  better  spirits, 
and  the  long,  hot  days  were  less  oppressive  as  she 
thought,  while  she  scrubbed,  of  Lizzie  up  again; 
for  she  loved  her  helpless  burden,  heavy  though 
she  found  it. 

When  Saturday  came  around,  it  rained  hard, 
and  no  one  expected  "  the  flower  lady."  Even  Liz- 
zie said,  with  a  patient  sigh  and  a  hopeful  smile  : 

"I  don't  believe  she'll  come;  but,  may  be,  it 
will  clear  up,  and  then  I  guess  she  will." 

It  did  not  clear  up,  but  the  flower  lady  came, 
and  as  the  child  sat  listening  to  the  welcome 
sound  of  her  steps,  her  quick  ear  caught  the  tread 
of  two  pairs  of  feet,  the  whisper  of  two  voices,  and 
presently  two  persons  came  in  to  fill  her  hands 
with  midsummer  flowers. 

"This  is  Minna,  the  little  girl  I  told  you  of. 
She  wanted  to  see  you  very  much,  so  we  paddled 
away  like  a  pair  of  ducks,  and  here  we  are,"  said 
Miss  Grace  gayly  ;  and  as  she  spoke  Lizzie  felt  soft 
fingers  glide  over  her  face,  and  a  pair  of  childish 
lips  find  and  kiss  her  own.  The  groping  touch, 
the  hearty  kiss,  made  the  blind  children  friends  at 
once,  and,  dropping  her  flowers,  Lizzie  hugged 
the  new-comer,  trembling  with  excitement  and 
delight.  Then  they  talked,  and  how  the  tongues 
went  as  one  asked  questions  and  the  other  .an- 
swered them,  while  Miss  Grace  sat  by  enjoying 
the  happiness  of  those  who  do  not  forget  the  poor, 
but  seek  them  out  to  save  and  bless. 

Minna  had  been  for  a  year  a  pupil  in  the  happy 
school,  where  she  was  taught  to  see  with  her 
hands,  as  one  might  say;  and  the  tales  she  told 
of  the  good  times  there  made  Lizzie  cry  eagerly: 


' '  Can  I  go  ?    Oh,  can  I  go  ?  " 

"  Alas,  no,  not  yet,"  answered  Miss  Grace 
sadly.  "  I  find  that  children  under  ten  can  not 
be  taken,  and  there  is  no  place  for  the  little  ones 
unless  kind  people  care  for  them." 

Lizzie  gave  a  wail,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pil- 
low, feeling  as  if  she  could  not  bear  the  dreadful 
disappointment. 

Minna  comforted  her,  and  Miss  Grace  went  on 
to  say  that  generous  people  were  trying  to  get 
another  school  for  the  small  children,  that  all  the 
blind  children  were  working  hard  to  help  on  the 
plan,  that  money  was  coming  in,  and  soon  they 
hoped  to  have  a  pleasant  place  for  every  child 
who  needed  help. 

Lizzie's  tears  stopped  falling  as  she  listened,  for 
hope  was  not  quite  gone. 

"  I  '11  not  be  ten  till  next  June,  and  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  wait  'most  a  year.  Will  the  little  school 
be  ready  'fore  then  ? "  she  asked. 

"I  fear  not,  dear,  but  I  will  see  that  the  long 
waiting  is  made  as  easy  as  possible,  and  perhaps 
you  can  help  us  in  some  way,"  answered  Miss 
Grace,  anxious  to  atone  for  her  mistake  in  speak- 
ing about  the  school  before  she  had  made  sure 
that  Lizzie  could  .go. 

"Oh,  I  'd  love  to  help;  only  I  can't  do  any- 
thing," sighed  the  child. 

"  You  can  sing,  and  that  is  a  lovely  way  to  help. 
I  heard  of  'the  blind  lark.'  as  they  call  you,  and 
when  I  came  to  find  her,  your  little  voice  led  me 
straight  to  the  door  of  the  cage.  That  door  I 
mean  to  open  and  let  you  hop  out  into  the  sun- 
shine ;  then,  when  you  are  well  and  strong,  I  hope 
you  will  help  us  get  the  home  for  other  little 
children  who  else  must  wait  years  before  they 
find  the  light.     Will  you?" 

As  Miss  Grace  spoke,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the 
clouds  lift  from  Lizzie's  wondering  face,  till  it 
shone  with  the  sweetest  beauty  any  face  can  wear, 
the  happiness  of  helping  others.  She  forgot  her 
own  disappointment  in  the  new  hope  that  came, 
and  held  on  to  the  bed-post  as  if  the  splendid  plan 
were  almost  too  much  for  her. 

"  Could  I  help  that  way  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Would 
anybody  care  to  hear  me  sing?  Oh,  how  I  'd  love 
to  do  anything  for  the  poor  little  ones  who  will 
have  to  wait." 

"You  shall.  I  'm  sure  the  hardest  heart  would 
be  touched  by  your  singing,  if  you  look  as  you  do 
now.  We  need  something  new  for  our  fair  and 
concert,  and  by  that  time  you  will  be  ready,"  said 
Miss  Grace,  almost  afraid  she  had  said  too  much ; 
for  the  child  looked  so  frail,  it  seemed  as  if  even 
joy  would  hurt  her. 

Fortunately  her  mother  came  in  just  then,  and, 
while    the  lady  talked   to   her,    Minna's   childish 
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chatter  soothed  Lizzie  so  well  that  when  they  left 
she  stood  at  the  window  smiling  down  at  them 
and  singing  like  the  happiest  bobolink  that  ever 
tilted  on  a  willow  branch  in  spring-time. 

All  the  promises  were  kept,  and  soon  a  new  life 
began  for  Lizzie.  A  better  room  and  well-paid 
work  were  found  for  Mrs.  Davis.  Minna  came  as 
often  as  she  could  to  cheer  up  her  little  friend,  and, 
best  of  all,  Miss  Grace  taught  her  to  sing,  that  by 
and  by  the  little  voice  might  plead  with  its  pathetic 
music  for  others  less  blest  than  she.  So  the  winter 
months  went  by,  and  Lizzie  grew  like  mayflowers 
underneath  the  snow,  getting  ready  to  look  up, 
sweet  and  rosy,  when  spring  set  her  free  and  called 
her  to  be  glad.  She  counted  the  months  and 
weeks,  and  when  the  time  dwindled  to  days,  she 
could  hardly  sleep  or  eat  for  thinking  of  the  happy 
hour  when  she  could  go  to  be  a  pupil  in  the  school 
where  miracles  were  worked. 

Her  birthday  was  in  June,  and,  thanks  to  Miss 
Grace,  her  coming  was  celebrated  by  one  of  the 
pretty  festivals  of  the  school,  called  Daisy  Day. 
Lizzie  knew  nothing  of  this  surprise,  and  when  her 
friends  led  her  up  the  long  flight  of  steps  she 
looked  like  a  happy  little  soul  climbing  to  the  gates 
of  Heaven. 

Mr.  Constantine,  the  ruler  of  this  small  king- 
dom, was  a  man  whose  fatherly  heart  had  room 
for  every  suffering  child  in  the  world,  and  it  re- 
joiced over  every  one  who  came,  though  the  great 
house  was  overflowing  and  many  waited  as  Lizzie 
had  done. 

He  welcomed  her  so  kindly  that  the  strange 
place  seemed  like  home  at  once,  and  Minna  led 
her  away  to  the  little  mates  who  proudly  showed 
her  their  small  possessions  and  filled  her  hands 
with  the  treasures  children  love,  while  pouring  into 
her  ears  delightful  tales  of  the  study,  work,  and 
play  that  made  their  lives  so  happy. 

Lizzie  was  bewildered,  and  held  fast  to  Minna, 
whose  motherly  care  of  her  was  sweet  to  see. 
Kind  teachers  explained  rules  and  duties  with  the 
patience  that  soothes  fear  and  wins  love,  and  soon 
Lizzie  began  to  feel  that  she  was  a  "  truly  pupil  " 
in  this  wonderful  school  where  the  blind  could  read, 
sew,  study,  sing,  run,  and  play.  Boys  raced  along 
the  galleries  and  up  and  down  the  stairs  as  boldly 
as  if  all  had  eyes.  Girls  swept  and  dusted  like 
tidy  housewives ;  little  fellows  hammered  and 
sawed  in  the  workshop  and  never  hurt  themselves ; 
small  girls  sewed  on  pretty  work  as  busy  as  bees, 
and  in  the  schoolroom  lessons  went  on  as  if  both 
teachers  and  pupils  were  blessed  with  eyes. 

Lizzie  could  not  understand  it,  and  was  content 
to  sit  and  listen  wherever  she  was  placed,  while  her 
little  fingers  fumbled  at  the  new  objects  near  her, 
and   her  hungry    mind  opened  like   a   flower   to 


the  sun.  She  had  no  tasks  that  day,  and  in  the 
afternoon  was  led  away  with  a  flock  of  children,  all 
chattering  like  magpies,  on  the  grand  expedition. 
Every  year,  when  the  fields  were  white  with  daisies, 
these  poor  little  ujuIs  were  let  loose  among  them 
to  enjoy  the  holy  day  of  this  child's  flower.  Ah, 
but  was  n't  it  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  meeting  be- 
tween them,  when  the  meadows  were  reached  and 
the  children  scattered  far  and  wide  with  cries  of  joy 
as  they  ran  and  rolled  in  the  white  sea,  or  filled 
their  eager  hands,  or  softly  felt  for  the  dear  daisies 
and  kissed  them  like  old  friends  !  The  flowers 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  too,  as  they  danced  and  nod- 
ded, while  the  wind  rippled  the  long  grass  like 
waves  of  a  green  sea,  and  the  sun  smiled  as  if  he 
said  : 

"  Here  's  the  sort  of  thing  I  like  to  see.  Why 
don't  I  find  more  of  it?" 

Lizzie's  face  looked  like  a  daisy,  it  was  so  full 
of  light  as  she  stood  looking  up  with  the  wide 
brim  of  her  new  hat  like  the  white  petals  all  round 
it.  She  did  not  run  nor  shout,  but  went  slowly 
wading  through  the  grass,  feeling  the  flowers 
touch  her  hands,  yet  picking  none,  for  it  was  hap- 
piness enough  to  know  that  they  were  there.  Pres- 
ently she  sat  down  and  let  them  tap  her  cheeks 
and  rustle  about  her  ears  as  though  telling  secrets 
that  made  her  smile.  Then,  as  if  weary  with  so 
much  happiness,  she  lay  back  and  let  the  daisies 
hide  her  with  their  pretty  coverlet. 

Miss  Grace  was  watching  over  her,  but  left  her 
alone,  and  by  and  by,  like  a  lark  from  its  nest  in 
the  grass,  the  blind  girl  sent  up  her  little  voice, 
singing  so  sweetly  that  the  children  gathered  around 
to  hear,  while  they  made  chains  and  tied  up  their 
nosegays. 

This  was  Lizzie's  first  concert,  and  no  little 
prima  donna  was  ever  more  pelted  with  flowers 
than  she  ;  for  when  she  had  sung  all  her  songs,  new 
and  old,  a  daisy  crown  was  put  upon  her  head,  a 
tall  flower  for  a  scepter  in  her  hand,  and  all  the 
boys  and  girls  danced  around  her  as  if  she  had 
been  Queen  of  the  May. 

A  little  feast  came  out  of  the  baskets,  that  they 
might  be  empty  for  the  harvest  to  be  carried  home, 
and,  while  they  ate,  stories  were  told  and  shouts  of 
laughter  filled  the  air,  for  all  were  as  merry  as  if 
there  was  no  darkness,  pain,  or  want  in  the  world. 
Then  they  had  games,  and  Lizzie  was  taught  to 
play,  for  till  now  she  never  knew  what  a  good 
romp  meant.  Her  cheeks  grew  rosy,  her  sad  little 
face  waked  up,  she  ran  and  tumbled  with  the  rest, 
and  actually  screamed,  to  Minna's  great  delight. 

Two  or  three  of  the  children  could  see  a  little, 
and  these  were  very  helpful  in  taking  care  of  the 
little  ones.  Miss  Grace  found  them  playing  some 
game  with  Lizzie,  and  observed  that  all   but  she 


/? 


were  blindfolded.  When  she  asked  why,  one 
whispered,  "  We  thought  we  should  play  fairer  if 
we  were  all  alike."  And  another  added,  "It 
seems  somehow  as  if  we  were  proud  if  we  see  better 
than  the  rest." 

Lizzie  was  much  touched  by  this  sweet  spirit, 
and  a  little   later  showed  that   she   had   already 


little  mind,  —  a  lovely  page,  illustrated  with  flowers, 
kind  faces,  sunshine,  and  happy  hopes.  The  new 
life  was  so  full,  so  free,  she  soon  fell  into  her  place 
and  enjoyed  it  all.  People  worked  there  so  heart- 
ily, so  helpfully,  it  was  no  wonder  things  went  as 
if  by  magic,  and  the  poor  little  creatures  who 
came  in  so  afflicted  went  out  in  some  years  inde- 
pendent people,  ready  to  help  themselves  and 
often  to  benefit  others. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  all  Lizzie  learned  and 


learned  one  lesson  in  the  school, 
when  she  gathered  about  her 
some  who  had  never  seen,  and 
told  them  what  she  could  re- 
member of  green  fields  and 
daisy-balls  before  the  light  went 
out  forever. 

"  Surely  my  little  lark  was 
worth  saving,  if  only  for  this 
one  happy  day,"  thought  Miss 
Grace,  as  she  watched  the 
awakened  look  in  the  blind  faces,  all  leaning  toward 
the  speaker,  whose  childish  story  pleased  them  well. 

In  all  her  long  and  useful  life,  Lizzie  never  forgot 
that  Daisy  Day,  for  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  born 
anew,  and,  like  a  butterfly,  had  left  the  dark  chrysa- 
lis all  behind  her  then.  It  was  the  first  page  of  the 
beautiful  book  just  opening  before  the  eyes  of  her 
Vol.   XIV.— 2. 


enjoyed  that  summer,  nor  how 
proud  her  mother  was  when 
she  heard  her  read  in  the  curi- 
ous books,  making  eyes  of  the 
little  fingers  that  felt  their  way 
along  so  fast,  when  she  saw 
the  neat  stitches  she  set,  the 
pretty  clay  things  she  mod- 
eled, the  tidy  way  she  washed 
dishes,  swept  and  dusted,  and 
helped  keep  her  room  in  order. 
But  the  poor  woman's  heart 
1  was  too  full  for  words  when  she 
heard  the  child  sing, — not  as  before,  in  the  dreary 
room,  sad,  soft  lullabies  to  Billy, —  but  beautiful, 
gay  songs,  with  flutes  and  violins  to  lift  and  carry 
the  little  voice  along  on  waves  of  music. 

Lizzie  really  had  a  great  gift,  but  she  was  never 
happier  than  when  they  all  sang  together,  or  when 
she  sat  quietly  listening  to  the  band  as  they  prac- 
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ticed  for  the  autumn  concert.  She  was  to  have  a 
part  in  it,  and  the  thought  that  she  could  help  to 
earn  money  for  the  Kindergarten  made  the  shy 
child  bold  and  glad  to  do  her  part.  Many  people 
knew  her  now,  for  she  was  very  pretty,  with  the 
healthful  roses  in  her  cheeks,  curly  yellow  hair, 
and  great  blue  eyes  that  seemed  to  see.  Her 
mates  and  teachers  were  proud  of  her,  for,  though 
she  was  not  as  quick  as  some  of  the  pupils,  her 
sweet  temper,  grateful  heart,  and  friendly  little 
ways  made  her  very  dear  to  all,  aside  from  the 
musical  talent  she  possessed. 

Every  one  was  busy  over  the  fair  and  the  con- 
cert ;  and  fingers  flew,  tongues  chattered,  feet 
trotted,  and  hearts  beat  fast  with  hope  and  fear  as 
the  time  drew  near,  for  all  were  eager  to  secure  a 
home  for  the  poor  children  still  waiting  in  dark- 
ness. It  was  a  charity  which  appealed  to  all 
hearts  when  it  was  known  ;  but,  in  this  busy  world 
of  ours,  people  have  so  many  cares  of  their  own  that 
they  are  apt  to  forget  the  wants  of  others  unless 
something  brings  these  needs  very  clearly  before 
their  eyes.  Much  money  was  needed,  and  many 
ways  had  been  tried  to  add  to  the  growing  fund, 
that  all  might  be  well  done. 

"  We  wish  to  interest  children  in  this  charity 
for  children,  so  that  they  may  gladly  give  a  part 
of  their  abundance  to  these  poor  little  souls  who 
have  nothing.  I  think  Lizzie  will  sing  some  of  the 
pennies  out  of  their  pockets,  which  would  other- 
wise go  for  bonbons.  Let  us  try  ;  so  make  her 
neat  and  pretty,  and  we  '11  have  a  special  song  for 
her." 

Mr.  Constantine  said  this,  and  Miss  Grace  car- 
ried out  his  wish  so  well  that,  when  the  time  came, 
the  little  prima  donna  did  her  part  better  even 
than  they  had  hoped. 

The  sun  shone  splendidly  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  fair,  and  cars  and  carriages  came  rolling 
out  from  the  city,  full  of  friendly  people  with 
plump  purses  and  the  sympathetic  interest  we  all 
take  in  such  things  when  we  take  time  to  see,  ad- 
mire, and  reproach  ourselves  that  we  do  so  little 
for  them. 

There  were  many  children,  and  when  they  had 
bought  the  pretty  handiwork  of  the  blind  needle- 
women, eaten  cake  and  ices,  wondered  at  the 
strange  maps  and  books,  twirled  the  big  globe  in 
the  hall,  and  tried  to  understand  how  so  many 
blind  people  could  be  so  busy  and  so  happy,  they 
all  were  seated  at  last  to  hear  the  music,  full  of  ex- 
pectation, for  "  the  pretty  little  girl  was  going  to 
sing." 

It  was  a  charming  concert,  and  every  one  en- 
joyed it,  though  many  eyes  grew  dim  as  they  wan- 
dered from  the  tall  youths  blowing  the  horns  so 
sweetly,  to  the  small  ones  chirping  away  like  so 


many  sparrows,  for  the  blind  faces  made  the  sight 
pathetic,  and  such  music  touched  the  hearts  as 
no  other  music  can. 

"  Now  she  's  coming  !  "  whispered  the  eager 
children,  as  a  little  girl  climbed  up  the  steps  and 
stood  before  them,  waiting  to  begin. 

A  slender  little  creature,  in  a  blue  gown,  with 
sunshine  falling  on  her  pretty  hair,  a  pleading 
look  in  the  soft  eyes  that  had  no  sign  of  blindness 
but  their  steadfastness,  and  a  smile  on  the  lips 
that  trembled  at  first,  for  Lizzie's  heart  beat  fast, 
and  only  the  thought,  "I  'm  helping  the  poor 
little  ones,"  gave  her  courage  for  her  task. 

But,  when  the  flutes  and  violins  began  to  play 
like  a  whispering  wind,  she  forgot  the  crowd  be- 
fore her,  and,  lifting  up  her  face,  sang  in  clear  sweet 
tones 

THE  BLIND  LARK'S   SONG. 

We  are  sitting  in  the  shadow 

Of  a  long  and  lonely  night, 
Waiting  till  some  gentle  angel 

Comes  to  lead  us  to  the  light. 
For  we  know  there  is  a  magic 

That  can  give  eyes  to  the  blind. 
Oh,  well-filled  hands,  be  generous  ! 

Oh,  pitying  hearts,  be  kind  ! 

Help  stumbling  feet  that  wander, 

To  find  the  upward  way  : 
Teach  hands  that  now  lie  idle 

The  joys  of  work  and  play. 
Let  pity,  love,  and  patience 

Our  tender  teachers  be, 
That,  though  the  eyes  be  blinded, 

The  little  souls  may  see. 

Your  world  is  large  and  beautiful, 

Our  prison  dim  and  small ; 
We  stand  and  wait,  imploring  — 
"  Is  there  not  room  for  all  ? 
Give  us  our  children's  garden, 

Where  we  may  safely  bloom, 
Forgetting  in  God's  sunshine 

Our  lot  of  grief  and  gloom." 

A  little  voice  comes  singing, 

Oh,  listen  to  its  song ! 
A  little  child  is  pleading 

For  those  who  suffer  wrong. 
Grant  them  the  patient  magic 

That  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  ! 
Oh,  well-filled  hands,  be  generous ! 

Oh,  pitying  hearts,  be  kind! 

It  was  a  very  simple  little  song,  but  it  proved 
wonderfully  effective,  for  Lizzie  was  so  carried  away 
by  her  own  feeling  that  as  she  sang  the  last  lines  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  imploringly,  and  two  great 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  For  a  minute  many 
hands  were  too  busy  fumbling  for  handkerchiefs  to 
clap,  but  the  children  were  quick  to  answer  that 
gesture  and  those  tears,  and  one  impetuous  little 
lad  tossed  a  small  purse  containing  his  last  ten  cents 
at  Lizzie's  feet,  the  first  contribution  won  by  her 
innocent  appeal.     Then  there  was  great  applause, 


and  many  of  the  flowers  just  bought  were  thrown 
to  the  little  Lark,  who  was  obliged  to  come  back 
and  sing  again  and  again,  smiling  brightly  as 
she  dropped  pretty  curtsies,  and  sang  song  after 
song  with  all  the  added  sweetness  of  a  grateful 
heart. 

Hidden  behind  the  organ,  Miss  Grace  and  Mr. 
Constantine  shook  hands  joyfully,  for  this  was  the 
sort  of  interest  they  wanted,  and  they  knew  that 
while  the  children  clapped  and  threw  flowers,  the 
wet-eyed  mothers  were  thinking,  self  reproachfully, 
"  I  must  help  this  lovely  charity,"  and  the  stout 
old  gentlemen  who  pounded  with  their  canes  were 
resolving  to  go  home  and  write  some  generous 
checks,  which  would  be  money  invested  in  God's 
savings-bank. 

It  was  a  very  happy  time  for  all,  and  made 
strangers  friends  in  the  sweet  way  which  teaches 


heart  to  speak  to  heart.  When  the  concert  was 
over,  Lizzie  felt  many  hands  press  hers  and  leave 
something  there,  many  childish  lips  kiss  her  own, 
with  promises  to  "  help  about  the  Kindergarten," 
and  her  ears  were  full  of  kind  voices  thanking  and 
praising  her  for  doing  her  part  so  well.  Still  later, 
when  all  were  gone,  she  proudly  put  the  rolls  of 
bills  into  Mr.  Constantine's  hand,  and,  throwing 
her  arms  about  Miss  Grace's  neck,  said,  trembling 
with  earnestness,  "  I  'm  not  a  burden  any  more, 
and  I  can  truly  help  !  How  can  I  ever  thank  you 
both  for  making  me  so  happy?  " 

One  can  fancy  what  their  answer  was  and  how 
Lizzie  helped ;  for,  long  after  the  Kindergar- 
ten was  filled  with  pale  little  flowers  blooming 
slowly  as  she  had  done,  the  Blind  Lark  went  on 
singing  pennies  out  of  pockets,  and  sweetly  re- 
minding people  not  to  forget  this  noble  charity. 
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WEDNESDAY.    NOVEMBER    17.    188G. 

m  -  

ilfr.  Charles  H.  Prescott  will  lie  the  beneficiary 
of  a  concert  to  be  given  in  Union  Hall  tomorrow 
night.  The  band  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  present  the  instrumental  music  of 
the  occasion,  and  several  singers  of  repute  will 
contribute  vocal  performances. 
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A  GRAND  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL 
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For  the  benefit  of 

CHARLES  H.  PRESCOTT, 

by  the  band  from  the    Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  will  be  given  at 

UNION    HAIX,    BOSTON, 

THUESDAY    EVENING,    NOV.    18. 
Tickets,  36  and  60  cents.    Commence  at  7.45. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  27,  1886 


HERE    IN   BOSTON. 

Noticing  in  the  papers  a  day  or  two  since  the 
statement  that  Miss  Laura  Bridgman  had  returned 
to  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston, 
after  a  visit  of  several  months  in  .New  Hampshire, 
I  recalled  the  circumstances  under  which  I  first 
saw  this  remarkable  example  of  the  triumph  of 
education  over  the  gravest  bodily  and  mental  in- 
firmities. The  present  generation,  which  only 
knows  the  results  of  the  training  of  Dr.  Howe,  haB 
little  idea  of  the  interest  which  was  excited  in  his 
piipil  when  she  was  a  young  girl  ,iust  being 
brought  out  from  intellectual  darkness  into  the 
light.  As  a  boy  I  remember  that  public  interest 
in  her  was  very  marked,  and  one  of  the  first  de- 
sires expressed,  by  intelligent  strangers  on  visiting 
Boston  was  to  see  Laura  Bridgman. 

*** 
It  was  on  Dec.  21,  1829,  that  Laura  Bridgman 
was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  so  that  she  is  now  j 
nearly  57  years  of  age.  As  an  infant  she  was 
sprightly  and  pretty,  with  bright  blue  eyes.  Her  | 
constitution,  however,  was  feeble,  and  ehe  was  | 
subject  to  severe  fits  till  she  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old.  For  the  next  sis  months  her  health  materially  I 
improved  and  she  soon  manifested  a  fair  degree  of  I 
intelligence.  But  sickness  came  on  again  and  she  , 
lost  sight  and  hearing  at  the  end  of  five  we^ks 
from  scarlet  fever,  and  she  was  kept  in  bed  in  a 
darkened  room  for  five  months.  A  year  passed 
before  she  could  walk  unsupported,  and  it  was  two 
years  before  she  could  sit  up  all  day.  Her  sense 
of  smell  had  become  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  her  taste  was  naturally  much  impaired.  It  was 
not  till  four  years  of  age  that  her  bodily  health 
was  restored,  but  the  sense  of  feeling  was  her 
only  avenue  of  communication  with  the  world.  As 
soon  as  she  could  walk  she  went  about  the  room, 
and  then  the  house,  and  felt  of  every  object  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on.  She  even  learned  to  sew 
a  little  and  to  knit.  Her  affections  were  quickly 
developed,  particularly  toward  members  of  her 
family,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  communicate  with 
her.  The  only  way  of  telling  her  to  go  to  a  place 
was  by  a  push,  and  a  wish  to  have  her  come  to  a 
person  had  to  be  indicated  by  a  drawing  move- 
ment. Approbation  was  shown  by  patting  her 
gently  on  the  head;  disapprobation  by  a  pat  on 
the  back.  She  showed  eagerness  to  leam  and 
use  signs  descriptive  of  individual  features  to  in- 
dicate different  members  of  the  family,  but  the 
need  of  language  to  impress  restraint  upon  her 
became  evident,  and  only  her  father  had  control 
over  her  will. 

#** 
It  was  at  this  time,  when  she  threatened  to  be- 
come unmanageable,  that  Dr.  Howe  heard  of  her. 
He  went  at  once  to  Hanover,  and  found  her  figure 
1  well   formed,   her   head   large   and    beautifully 
shaped,  and  her  whole  system  in  healthy  action.  In 
■  October,  1S37,  she  was  brought  to  the  Institution 
:  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  where,  at  the  end 
1  of  two  weeks,  arbitrary  signs  were  used  as  a  step 
toward  making  her   interchange    thoughts  with 
others.    Articles  in  common  use,  such  as  knives, 
forks,  spoons  and  keys,  were  experimented  with 
by  means  of  labels  pasted  upon  them  with  their 
names   printed   in   raised   letters.    By  feeling  of 
these  she  learned  that   the  words  differed  from 
each  other  as  much  as  the  articles  they  designated. 
Then  she  learned  to  understand  the  labels  when 
detached.    But  she  could  not  appreciate  the  exist- 
ence of  any  relation  between  the  various  thing3 
and  their  labels.    Next,  letters  were  given  to  her, 
by  which  she  learned  to  spell  simple  words.    At 
{  last  she  seized  the  meaning  of  signs  in  conimuni- 
:  cation,  and  this  gave  her  great  encouragement. 
[  About  three  months  after  the  beginning  of  these 
experiments  she  had  learned  the  manual  alphabet 
as  used  by  the  deaf  mutes.    A  year  followed,  in 
which   she   learned   the   names  of    every  object 
which  she  could  handle. 

*** 
The  report  of  her  case  at  this  time  stated  that 
she  could  not  see  a  ray  of  light  or  hear  the  least 
\  sound,  and  that  if  she  had  any  sense  of  smell  she 
;  never  exercised  it.    Yet,  despite  her  mental  dark- 
ness, she  was  buoyant  and  gay  as  a  child,  and,  if 
left  alone,  was  very  happy  if  she  bad  her  knitting 
■  or  sewing.    "When  passing  through  a  passageway, 
:  with  her  hands  spread  before  her,  she  knew  every- 
!  one  she   met   and    gave    signs  of  recognition  in 
passing,  but  when  meeting  a  particular  friend  she 
smiled  brightly,  clasped  hands  and  used  her  fingers 
1  for  telegraphing  her  feelings.     When  she  began 
j  to  use  words  she  could  only  express  the  individual 
characteristics  of  things,  such  as  book,  spoon,  etc., 
|  and  her  first  use  of  the  words  great,  small,  heavy, 
I  etc..   did  not  convey,  the  idea  of  differences  in 


quality;  great  book  was  to  her  the  double  name 
of  a  particular  book;  heavy  stone  was  one  partic- 
ular stone.  She  was  afterward  taught  words 
expressive  of  positive  qualities,  such  as  hardness 
or  softness,  by  connecting  the  adjectives  with  the 
substances,  though  she  placed  the  latter  first. 
In  time  she  was  taught  to  write,  to  go  through  the 
processes  of  addition  and  subtraction  in  small 
numbers,  to  understand  the  days  of  the  week  and 
to  measure  time  so  accurately  as  to  distinguish 
between  a  half  and  whole  note  in  music.  The 
increase  in  her  command  of  language  was  very 
noticeable,  and  her  intellectual  ha-i  been  accom- 
panied by  marked  moral  development. 
#** 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  first  saw 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  it  wa3  under  peculiarly 
favorably  circumstances,  my  companion  being  a 
bright  young  Spanish  lady  who  entertained  the 
inmates  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  with  her 
delightful  singing  and  playing.  Though  Laura 
could  not  hear  these,  she  was  greatly  pleased  to 
be  told  by  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos,  of  whom  she 
was  very  fond,  that  the  blind  children  were  being 
entertained.  Her  sense  of  touch  informs  her 
when  music  is  being  performed,  by  the  undula- 
tions of  the  air  or  the  vibrations  of  the  floor.  I 
noticed  how  quickly  she  perceived  the  opening  of 
a  door  or  the  approach  of  a  person.  Her  acquaint- 
ances she  recognizes  in  an  instant  by  touching 
their  hands  or  their  dress,  and  in  a  long  row  of 
her  friends  she  can  distinguish  each  one 
on  touching  their  hands.  It  was  vtery 
affecting  to  see  the  way  in  which  shit 
clung  to  Mrs.  Anagnos;  she  could  not  bear  to' 
have  her  out  of  reach,  and  their  fingers  talked 
very  rapidly  together.  Laura  Bridgman  wore  a 
plain  cap;  a  shade  covered  the  places  where  her 
eyes  once  were,  and  her  face  showed  great 
mobility  in  its  varying  expressions.  I  had  with 
me  a  cane  with  a  monkey's  figure  on  top  in  jockey 
costume.  She  felt  of  it  with  great  eagerness,  and 
told  Mrs.  Anagnos  it  was  a  boy  with  a  jacket  on. 
She  was  misled  by  the  clothes;  but  on  trying 
again  she  put  her  hand  very  carefully  over  the 
figure,  and,  finding  the  monkey's  tail,  gave  Mrs. 
Anagnos  the  right  answer  with  her  dexterous 
fingers.  This  pleased  her  very  much,  and  she 
uttered  a  sort  of  chirrup. 


At  this  time  Laura  Bridgman's  special  duty  was 
to  supervise  the  fine  sewing,  her  delicate  sense  of 
touch  making  her  an  adept  in  this  work.  She  is 
certainly  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
philanthropist,  and  no  one  who  sees  her  can  fail 
to  admire  the  humane  spirit  which  led  Dr.  Howe 
to  open  to  her  the  avenues  of  intelligence  and 
enjoyment. 

Tavek>tek. 
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"Blind  Bertha's"  Fund. 

Allow  me  to  thank  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
for  their  generous  response  to  "Blind  Bertha's 
fund."  It  has  reached  the  magnificent  sum  of 
&213U2.  In  some  eases  the  contributions  were 
delivered  in  person  at  the  Bower,  in  others  they 
were  safely  conveyed  through  the  mail.  The 
deepest  sympathy  was  universally  expressed, 
many  wishing  they  could  do  more. 

One  lady  sent  a  check  for  §20;  three  persons, 

810;  8i>7  from  friends  atj  Harrison  Square;  SB 

from  Portsmouth,  through  the  Boston  Herald, 

signed  "Sympathy";  so  from  Bennington,  Vt. ; 

$6  from  "Boofer  Lady";  a  "'widow's  mite"  from 

Norwood;  S2  from  "Lotela"  and  SI  from  Eddie 

and  Charlie;  S2  from  "a  young  man  in  memory 

of     his     mother";     45     from    the     following 

initials,  W.  A.  G.  and  E.  L.  T.    The  greatest 

number  of  donations  was  in  sums  of  $5.  .$3,  !j>2 

and  til.  the  givers  either  withholding  their  names 

or  requesting  that  they  should  not  be  published. 

Fully  one  half  were  addressed  to  "Blind  Bertha," 

There  are  three  points  vividly  demonstrated  in 

|  this  connection.    The   first,  a   latent   source   of 

!  human  kindness  that  only  awaits  an  opportunity 

I  to  call  it  forth;  the    next  is  the  mighty  press: 

i  third  and  last  is  a  proof  that  Dickens,  the  great 

!  humanitarian,  is   still  a  teacher  of  the  present 

day.     That  matchless   creation  of    his,    Caleb 

riiimmer,  the  toy  maker,  has  many  sympathizers 

who    congratulate    "Mr.    Tacbleton.    the    toy 

merchant,"  upon  his  discovery  of  how  to  en.107 

|  his  accumulated  wealth,  and  how  to  inspire  au- 

I  miration  and  friendship  instead  of  terror  and 

hate. 

With  many  thanks  from  Blind  Bertha  and 

Jenn.ii-;  Collins. 
Boffin's  Bower,  1031  Washington  streat. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  5 


msmtV  G.  PABKEB.  Editor  .nd  PublUher. 


The   Misses    Annij    and    A. ice  Mathews    made 

$155  25  by  their  filr  at  their  home,  198  Commonwealth 
avenue,  lu  aid  of  the  Klnderganen  lor  the  Blind.  All 
the  articles  diposed  of  were  the  uroducts  of  the  hau'is 
of  these  charitable  and  energetic  little  girls,  and  were 
highly  praised  by  Mrs.  M  iniu  brimmer,  Mrs.  Brewer, 
Mr.  Anagn03  and  others  who  patronized  their  enter- 
prise. 
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Daily  Evening  Herald. 


PRICE    ONE    CENT. 


WIIXIAM  H.   HUSE   &   CO.,      Publishers. 

Also  publishers  of  the  Newboryport  Herald, 
weekly,  established  in  1793,  $1.50  per  annum, 
in  advance,  $2.00  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and 
the  Newburyport  Daily  Herald,  morning, 
established  in  1836,  $6.00  per  annum. 

FRIDAY.  December  10.  1886. 


Vocal  and  Instrnmental  Concert 


Blind  Band  of  26  Performers  from 
Perkins  Institute,  Boston, 

AT 

CITY  HALL,  FRIDAY  EYEHING,  DEC.  10, 

Under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auspices. 


Admission— 25  Cents. 

Reserved    Seats    35    and   50   Cents    Extra. 


IS?-  Checks  for  choice  of  seats  can  be  bought 
at  Castelhun  &  Hale's.  Sale  of  seats  to  holders 
of  cheeks  and  membership  tickets  opens  Tues- 
day morning,  to  others  Wednesday,  at  Wood- 
well's  drug  store.  d45TEedtdlO 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Concert. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  public  of  our  city  has  always  encouraged 
praise  worthy  undertakings  by  giving  its  hearty 
support-  The  mere  mention  of  the  two  institu- 
tions concerne  in  the  concert  of  this  evening  at 
City  hall;  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  and  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  should  ensure  a  large  audience. 
But  the  programme  itself,  interpreted  by  twenty- 
six  blind  performers  is  of  rare  excellence  and 
would  delight  any  audience.  Newburyport  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  this  band  be- 
fore in  nine  years  and  should  give  it  a  generous 
hearing.  The  expense  of  securing  the  twenty- 
six  performers  from  Boston  is  very  heavy,  and 
necessitates  charging  the  admission  fees  an- 
nounced. The  management  do  not  expect  to 
make  money  from  the  concert  but  have  under- 
taken it  that  the  public  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  the  students.  Membership  tic- 
kets in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  entitle  the  owner  to  free 
admission.  E.  D. 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  26. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  in  their  annual  report 
state  that  the  first  building  of  the  group  proposed  for 
the  kindergarten  department,  at  Roxbury,  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  about  three  months.  The  money  sub- 
scribed lor  purchasing  the  land  and  erectiDg  the  build- 
ing is  all  exhausted,  and  a  debt  of  $12,000  will  be  incur- 
red for  Onishing  and  furnishing  the  house  and  for  the 
employment  of  teachers  and  attendants. 


M  H  al  Miiwi 

COMET. 


BY    THE- 


iiiiil  lii  lb  Peris  Iniin  for  the  B 

SOUTH  BOSTON. 


•  WeWbui'iJpoi't 


Friday  Evening  Dec.  10. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 


Daily  Evening  Herald. 


SATURDAY.  December  11.  IXW,. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


The  Perkins'  Institute  Concert. 
The  third  entertainment  in  thi"  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
course  was  given  by  the  blind  students  last 
night.  They  gave  a  tine  programme  that  called 
forth  repeated  encores.  The  hand  gave  their 
selections  in  good  style  and   a   number   of    the 

•aolists  were  able  artists.  Mr.  Titus  has 
a  very  clear  high  tenor  voice  and 
his  sang  and  in  the  duet  with 
with  Mr.  Hammond  won  hearty  applause.  The 
*uet  for  clarinet  and  cornpt  by  Messrs.   Prescott 

.  and  Basford  was  an  exquisite  part  finely  given. 
The  college  songs  delighted  the  audience  and 
the  piano  playing  of  Mr.  Howland  was  a  marvel 
of  execution.  The  institution  is  opening  a  kin- 
dergarten for  the  education  of  children,  which 
will  be  opened  very  soon.  The  scholars  in  the 
school  are  trained  for  business  in  life,  some  be- 
coming piano  tuners,  other  music  teachers  and 
singers.  B- 


J    WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  Deo.  15,  1886. 
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THE  LATE  RBCHARD  PERKINS- 


PROGRAMME. 

PART     1 . 

1.  Band. — Introduction  and  Bridal  Chorus,  Lohengrin 

Wagner,  arr.  by  J.  B.  Clans 

2.  Piano  Duett. — Like  the  wind  Galop, 

A.  Harlow  Martin  and  Myron  Wheeler, 

3.  Song.— "Bay  of  Dublin,"  H.  Millard 

Mr,  Johu  .1    Griffin. 

4.  Solo  for  Alto  Horn— Three  Star  Polka.  E.  M.  Bagley 

Mr.  C   A.  Howland. 

5.  Song— '"It  was  a  dream,"  F.  H.  Cowen 

Mr.  L,  W.  Titus. 

6.  Solo  for  Cornet — Arbuckleinian  i'olka,  Hartmann 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Prescott. 

7.  College  Songs. 

8.  Band.— In  Wilder  Hast  Galop.  C.  Faust 

PART    3. 

1 .  Band. — Potpourri  from  the  Hugenots,       arr.  by  Heinicke 

2.  Piano,  Arabesque  H.  G.  Andres 

Mr.  C.  A.  Howland. 

8.     Song. — "Yeoman's  Wedding  Song"  Poniatowski 

Mr.  Wm,  B.  Hammond. 

4.  Solo  for  Clarinet. — Comin'  thro'  the  rye  and  variations 

Mr.  Clarence  W.  Basford.  Thornton 

5.  Duett, — Lost,  Proscribed,  from  Martha  Flotow 

Messrs.  L.  W.  Titus  and  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

6.  Duett  for  Cornet  and  Clarinet. — Sing,  Smile,  Slumber, 

Messrs.  Prescott  and  Basford.  Gounod 

7.  Glee. — "The  Huntsman's  Farewell,  Mendelssohn 

8.  Band. — Salutation  Quickstep,  G.  Wiegand 

^"Between  the   two   parts  of  the   programme,  brief  state- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  institution. 

Doors  open  .at  7.30. 

Concert  commences  at  8. 

Eagle  Print,  38  Inn  Street,  Newburyport. 


Generous    Bo<iuei»t»  to  Boston   Institutions—  , 

Seventh— I  give  to  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
now  or  lately  so-called,  the  sum  of  $20,000,  to  be 
invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  of  which  the  in- 
come only  Is  to  he  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of 
said  Institution,  as  tha  authorities  thereof  may 
from  time  to  time  determine.  

Ninth— It  is  my  will    that  said  legacy  to  the 
Blind  Asylum  shall  be  known  as  the  "  Richard 
Perkins  Fund,"  and  all  or  the  other  foregoing  lee-  ^ 
aclcs  as  the  "  Perkins  Fund." 


THE  YOUTH'S 

COMPANION. 


DEC.  30,  1886. 


SENTENCED    HIMSELF. 

When  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Hone  was  at  the  head  of  the  I 
Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind,  he  had  a  pupil  who 
could  imitate  exactly  his  tone  aud  manner  of  speech. 
It  afforded  this  blind  boy,  Baker,  a  deal  of  amuse- 
ment to  practice  this  deception  upon  his  schoolmates. 
Once  upon  a  time,  however,  the  game  proved  not 
altogether  funny. 

One  evening  some  of  the  smaller  boys  were  eu- 
gaged  in  jumping  from  a  low  bench,  each  striving  to 
out-jump  the  others,  and  marking  the  distance  by 
laving  a  cap  on  the  floor.  At  a  juncture  when  the 
boys  were  enjoying  their  play  the  most,  linker  came 
strolling  along,  and,  thinking  this  a  rare  opportunity 
for  a  practical  joke,  demanded,  in  a  voice  exactly 
imitating  Dr.  Howe's,— 

"Boys,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"We  are  only  playing,"  replied  one,  alarmed  at  the 
seeming  severity  in 'the  tone  of  his  tutor's  voice. 

"Playing!"  thundered  the  doctor.  "What  kiud  of 
playing  do  you  call  it?"  ,.„,-„ 

"We  were  only  jumping,"  whined  a  httle  fellow, 
hoping  to  appease  the  doctor's  wrath. 

"Jumping,  were  you?"  shouted  the  doctor.  "Well, 
vou  may  oil'  to  bed  this  minute!" 
'  Now  'no  greater  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on 
these  little  fellows  than  to  be  sent  otf  to  bed,  and  as 
they  sorrowfully  turned  away  to  obey,  the  veritable 
Dr.  Howe,  who' had  been  standing  by  and  overheard 
I  the  whole  conversation,  stepped  forward,  and,  as  he 
slapped  the  joker  lightlv  on  the  shoulder,  said,  in  a 
voice  that  fell  upon  his  ears  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
|  from  a  clear  sky,  "Baker,  you  may  go  too." 


- 
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DKEAMS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


A  paper  was  recently  read  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on 
"The  Dreams  of  the  Blind,"  which  was  full  of 
curious  facts  on  a  subject  in  itself  interesting. 

Almost  all  dreams  of  normal  persons  are  sight- 
dreams,  and  a  dream  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  vision. 
The  blind  are  deprived  of  this  most  important  sense; 
but  if  they  have  not  been  born  blind,  they  may  re- 
member enough  of  what  they  have  seen  to  enable 
them  to  imagine  how  things  look,  and  when  the  im- 
agination has  free  play  in  sleep,  to  picture  themselves 
as  in  full  possession  of  all  their  senses. 

Physiologists  would  explain  this  by  saying  that 
juring  the  years  in  which  they  saw,  a  certain  part  of 
the  brain  has  become  educated  to  receive  and  inter- 
pret all  these  messages  which  the  eye  sends,  and  that 
when  this  part  of  the  brain  acts"  spontaneously  in 
sleep,  the  person  dreams  of  seeing.  Such  a  portion 
of  the  brain  would  be  called  the  sight-centre. 

If,  now,  we  find  out  the  latest  age  at  which  blind- 
ness may  set  in  and  yet  the  person  keep  on  dreaming 
of  seeing,  we  shall  find  out  the  time  it  takes  for  this 
sight-centre  to  develop. 

For  this  purpose  about  two  hundred  blind  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  questioned  at  the  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  it  was 
found  that  those  who  became  blind  before  their  fifth 
year  never  dreamed  of  seeing;  of  those  whose  sight 
was  lost  between  the  fifth  and  the  seventh  year,  some 
did  and  some  did  not  see  in  their  dreams;  while  all 
whose  eyesight  was  destroyed  after  the  seventh 
year,  had  quite  as  vivid  dream-visions  as  seeing 
people. 

The  fifth  to  the  seventh  year  is  thus  shown  to  be 
the  critical  period.  This  period  corresponds  with  the 
age  which  authorities  assign  as  the  limit  at  which  a 
child  becoming  deaf  will  also  become  dumb,  and  also 
with  the  age  of  one's  earliest  continuous  memory  of 
one's  self. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  blind  persons  dream 
quite  as  frequently  as  normal  people,  and  that  with 
those  who  do  not  see  in  their  dreams,  hearing  plays 
the  principal  part.  When  dreaming  of  home,  for  in- 
stance, they  will  hear  their  father's  voice  or  their; 
sister  singing,  and  perhaps  will  feel  the  familiar  ] 
objects  in  the  room,  and  thus  know  they  are  at  home.  ' 
We,  in  such  a  case,  would  see  it  all. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBEE  19,  1886. 


The  memorial  tribute  ol  tlie  Metaphysical 
Club  to  its  late  president.  Mrs.  Juliana  Romana 
Anagnos,  Has  been  published  in  a  very  neat 
limp-bound  pamphlet,  and  bears  the  Imprint 
ol  tlie  press  of  henry  H.  Clark  &  Co.  It  con- 
tains the  addresses  and  poems  which  made 
up  the  proceedings  of  the  "memorial  meet- 
ing" which  was  held  March  24, 1886,  with  much 
other  matter,  which  was  published  as  a  souse 
of  the  loss  which  different  persons  relt  when 
she  was  suddenly  taken  away.  This  memo- 
rial is  privately  printed,  and  will  be  srnt  only 
to  those  who  strictly  belonged  to  tne  club.  A. 
fine  heliotype  portrait  is  placed  opposite  the 

I  title  page.  II  any  persons  entitled  to  a  copy 
do  not  receive  it,  they  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  H.  W.  Holland,  33  School  street,  who 

!  has  had  the  editing  ot  the  work  In  charge. 
The  report  ol  the  committee  charged  with  the 
consideration  of  the  future  of  the  club  Is  that 
tney  do  not  leel  justified  in  advising  its  con- 
tinuance. 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 

BY   BLIZABBTH   POBTEll   GOULD. 

The  announcement  that  Lanra  Bridgman  has 
returned  to  her  winter  home  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  naturally  suggests  the 
wonderful  story  of  her  life,  as  told  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Swift  Lamson.*  Perhaps  in  all  the  history  of  hu- 
man life  there  is  nothing  more  novel  and  interest- 
ing than  the  gradual  opening  into  light  of  this 
darkened  mind.  Every  teacher  should  know  of 
her  life,  for  it  reveals  subtle  avenues  to  the  art 
and  philosophy  of  teaching.  It  suggests  much  as 
to  the  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation  to  the 
senses. 

We,  with  our  five  senses  keenly  alive  to  every 
sensation,  can  hardly  grasp  what  is  involved  in 
the  workings  of  a  mind  receiving  its  impressions 
only  through  the  sense  of  feeling.  For  even  the 
sense  of  smell  was  so  imperfect  that  Dr.  Howe, 
her  patient,  faithfnl  benefactor,  in  beginning  his 
instructions,  found  it  was  of  very  little,  if  any, 
help.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  dreadful  depri- 
vations, this  wonderful  woman,  now  fifty-seven 
years  old,  has  often  exclaimed,  in  her  own  graphic 
way,  "  I  am  so  glad  that  I  was  created  !  " 

A  teacher  who  had  taught  her  for  years  said  that 
the  development  of  mental  faculty,  under  such 
harrowing  conditions,  was  a  constant  surprise  to 
her.  It  was  a  world  by  itself  of  thought  and 
wonder.  Her  growing  intelligence  as  to  the  use 
of  words  was  suggestive,  and  oftentimes  amusing. 
When  told,  one  day,  that  a  little  girl  had  chicken- 
pox,  she  asked,  "  Why  did  she  eat  so  much 
chicken  to  make  her  sick  ?  "  At  another  time, 
being  asked  why  she  laughed  so  much,  she 
said,  "  Because  I  am  very  0  !  "  "  What  is 
'0'  ?"  "When  I  am  very  bappy  you  said 
ladies  say,  0!  I  am  very  0!"  When  wearied 
with  trying  to  understand,  she  would  say,  "  Think 
is  tired";  or  when  forgetful,  "My  thoughts 
waste."  Feeling  ill,  one  day,  she  said,  "I  am 
strongless."  Being, corrected,  she  replied,  "You 
say  '  restless'  when  I  do  not  sit  still  "  ;  and  then 
changed  her  sentence  to  "  I  am  very  weakful." 
Vice  being  explained  to  her  as  something  wrong, 
she  said,  "  I  viced  last  week." 

Having  been  told  that  heaven  was  above  her,  she 
inquired,  "When  you  look  up  do  you  see  it? 
How  does  the  sky  look  ?  What  is  it  made  of  ?  " 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Such  questions  as 
these  seem  pathetic  indeed  when  we  remember  the 
capacity  for  the  beautiful  she  revealed,  when  she 
said,  "I  love  beauties  very  dearly."  A  dream  she 
had  of  heaven,  when  she  "saw  God  with  her  eyes," 
gave  her  great  joy ;  also  another,  when,  making 
new  acquaintances  there,  she  could  ' '  talk  with  her 
mouth." 

Has  the  dream  of  hearing  sweet  music  ever  been 
hers,  I  wonder,  or  is  that  an  impossibility  ?  Her 
deprivation  in  this  respect  seems,  to  one  alive  to 
every  sweet  sound  in  nature  or  in  art,  great  indeed. 
But  her  one  sense  does  not  wholly  desert  her  here. 
When  she  wants  to  hear  a  mnsic-box  she  puts  it  in 
a  chair  and  then  puts  her  feet  upon  the  rounds. 

There  is  something  touching  and  heroic  in  the 
fact  that  all  through  her  life,  as  given  by  Mrs. 
Lamson,  she  shows  no  feeling  because  men,  women, 
and  children  can  talk  and  hear,  and  she  cannot ; 
but  when  she  learned  of  the  lower  animals  having 
that  privilege  she  felt  hurt.  Aside  from  the  intel- 
lectual advantage  in  the  study  of  such  a  career,  the 
moral  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  manifold. 
No  better  subject  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  pupils  to  illustrate  patience  under  unmeasured 
difficulties,  remarkable  industry,  gratitude,  cheer- 
fulness, self-sacrifice  and  pity  for  others,  and  above 
all,  faith  in  a  loving  God.  For  this  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb  woman  has  groped  her  way  from  dark- 
ness into  light  and  communion  with  Him,  through 
whom  she  hopes  for  a  future  as  pictured  in  her 
own  lines, — Holy  Some: 
"  By  the  ringer  ol  God  my  eyes  and  ears  shall  be 

opened. 
The  string  of  my  tongue  shall  he  loosed. 
"With  sweeter  joys  in  heaven,  I  shall  hear  and  speak 
and  see." 
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TRU  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  has  just 
been  issued.  It  states  that  the  year  was  a 
very  prosperous  one,  and  that  the  build- 
ings are  almost  overcrowded.  The  total 
number  of  blind  persons  connected  with 
the  institution  is  180;  ol  these  146  are  pu- 
pils and  34  teachers, -workmen  and  employ- 
es. A  year  before  the  pupils  numbered 
141.  The  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion this  term  has  been  larger  than  ever. 
The  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  good,  and  the  success  of  the 
school  has  been  gratifying.  The  two  great 
needs  of  the  course  of  instruction  now  are 
a  post  graduate  school  and  a  kindergarten 
The  progress  made  toward  a  firm  estab 
lishment  of  the  latter  is  noted,  but  a  debt 
of  $12,000  will  remain  when  the  new  build- 
ing is  completed,  and  there  are  no  funds  to 
carry  the  infants'  school  along.  The  re 
port  speaks  of  the  great  loss  to  the  corpo 
ration  by  the  deaths  of  many  of  its  most 
influential  members  during  the  year  past, 
among  them  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Hon.  Amos 
A.  Lawrence,  Charles  C.  Perkins  and 
George  C.  Kichardson.  An  appropripte 
and  tender  tribute  is  paid  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Anagnos. 

The  report  of  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
refers  to  the  special  need  of  a  thorough 
physical  training  of  the  blind,  and  this 
need  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  satisfy.  He 
details  under  the  different  heads  the  work 
done  in  the  school  and  the  workshops  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  additions  made  to 
the  facilities  of  the  institution.  Iu  closing, 
he  sums  up  his  views  as  follows:  All  auxil- 
iary or  supplementary  institutions  for  the 
blind  should  be  industrial  in  their  charac- 
ter; they  should  be  located  in  large  cities, 
where  their  products  may  find  a  ready 
market;  they  should  be  unsectarian  and 
kept  aloof  from  political  influence;  they 
should  be  supported  not  by  the  city  or 
state,  but  by  benevolent  men  and  women; 
the  managers  and  instructors  should  be 
well  remunerated,  and  given  reasonable 
freedom  in  shaping  their  policy;  the  de- 
pendent apprentices  should  be  boarded  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  institutions,  and  not 
brought  together  under  one  roof;  blind 
persons  who  can  work  at  home  should  be 
enoouraged  to  do  so;  what  these  institu- 
tions most  need  is  not  large  sums  for 
grounds  and  buildings,  but  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  might  be  devo- 
ted to  eking  out  the  wages  of  the  blind. 
Mr.  Anagnos  lays  down  these  two  cardinal 
principles  for  dealing  with  the  blind:  First 
— Instead  of  congregating  them  together, 
thus  making  of  them  a  class  apart,  we 
should  conform  to  the  sound  principle  of 
dispersing  them  as  much  as  possible 
through  general  society,  mingling  them 
with  others  and  subjecting  them  to  the  or- 
dinary influences  of  life.  Secondly — There 
should  be  a  strict  and  absolute  separation 
of  sexes,  whether  in  schools  or  in  work- 
shops. This  separation,  Mr.  Anagnos  main- 
tains, should  be  not  by  fences  or  walls 
alone,  but  by  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
if  possible.  "A  marked  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  any  physical  infirmity,"  he  writes, 
"is  more  than  liable  to  transmission.  Sci- 
ence and  statistics  leave  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  on  this  point.  This  being  true,  it  is 
a  stern  moral  duty  to  use  every  precaution 
against  a  perpetuation  of  such  tendency  | 
through  successive  generations." 


*  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  SHdgman. 
See  also  a  further  account  ol  her  In  Overland  Monthly 
for  October, 
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Fulllic   IScquefttH. 

The  will  of  the  late  Grace  H.  Elanchard  be- 
queathed $3000  to  the  Home  lor  Aged  Men  Irj 
Boston,  $3000  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Womenj 
$1000  to  the  Children's  Mission,  $3000  to  the) 
Children's  Hospital  on  Huntington  avenue,  $2000 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  $2000 
to  the  Fathers  and  Widows'  Society. 


EVEMQ  TRANSCRIPT 

THURSDAY.    JANUARY    C.    1887. 


The  will  of  the  late  Henry  Gassett  contains  the 
following  bequests :  To  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  $2090.; 
$1000  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  to 
found  a  scholarship ;  $1000  to  the  South  Boston 
Blind  Asylum;  $1000  each  to  the  Home  for  Aged 
Men  and  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Aged 
and  Indigent  Females ;  $500  to  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital ;  $1000  to  Harvard  College,  the  income  to  be 
paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  class  of  1834,  lor  class 
purposes,  and  when  no  member  of  that  class  shall 
be  living,  the  fund  to  form  a  scholarship  to  be 
called  the  class  of  1831  scholarship;  $1000  to  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  the  income  to  be 
used  for  library  purposes. 
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A  PECULIAR  CLOCK. 


Persons  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  or  those  pass- 
ing by  it,  have  noticed  that  the  clock  upon 
the  southerly  side  of  the  building  in  strik- 
ing indicates  the  quarter-hours  as  well  as 
the  hours.  It  strikes  the  hours  and,  with 
one  blow,  or  two  or  three  blows,  indicates 
the  quarter-past,  the  half-past,  and  the 
quarter-of  the  hour.  Little  thought  may 
have  been  given  to  the  matter  other  than 
to  notice,  at  the  moment,  the  above  pecul- 
iarity. Few,  indeed,  are  those  who  know 
what  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  this  clock 
is. 

Of  course  the  contrivance  is  a  very  use- 
ful one  for  the  blind,  who  are  deprived  of 
the  power  of  observation  by  sight,  for,  if 
they  have  the  clock,  they  cannot  be  for 
more  than  one  quarter  of  an  hour  unin- 
formed of  the  time.  In  the  morning  ere 
they  arise,  they  know  the  time,  and  at 
night  the  time  for  retiring.  In  fact  they 
have  an  advantage  over  people  in  general, 
for,  while  others  may  not  know  for  hours, 
without  taking  considerable  trouble,  to 
them,  in  their  work,  their  studies,  or  their 
recreation,  knowledge  of  the  time  is  regu- 
larly conveyed  to  them,  with  no  trouble  or 
care  on  their  part.  The  more  we  learn  of 
Dr.  Howe,  the  more  interesting  a  character 
he  appears  to  us  to  have  been.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  a  genius  for  cariug  for 
the  blind.  This  clock  sprang  from  this 
outpouriug  of  his  great  heart.  He  wanted 
to  do  something  to  interest  and  amuse  the 
blind.  His  idea  was  to  have  the  clock 
play  tunes,  different  ones,  at  the  successive 
quarter-hours;  and,  at  the  grand  Exposi- 
tion in  France  in  1867,  this  identical  clock 
was  in  operation,  carrying  out  the  doctor's 
idea.  Professor  Anagnos,  Dr.  Howe's 
whole-hearted  successor,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion the  original  draft  of  the  plan  and  the 
specifications  in  accordance  with  which 
the  instrument  was  made.  Prof.  Anagnos 
joined  Dr.  Howe  in  London  ou  his  way  to 
this  country,  in  October,  1867.  The  clock 
at  that  time  was  in  Paris.  However,  since 
the  clock  has  been  in  Boston,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  get  it  to  do  its  purposed 
work.  Ingenious  men  have  unsuccessfully 
attempted  the  task.  We  can  only  imagine, 
therefore,  the  entertainment  which  Dr. 
Howe's  conception  in  its  completeness 
would  have  afforded  the  inmates  of  the 
Institution,  and  all  whose  sense  of  hearing 
might  have  been  gratified  by  this  ingen- 


ious piece  of  mechanism.  After  reading 
this  description  of  the  clock  and  its  histo- 
ry, our  citizens  will  probably  listen  to  its 
strokes  with  more  attention  than  it  has 
previously  attracted. 

— The  Perkins  Institution  will  receive 
a  bequest  of  two  thousand  dollars  from 
tbe  late  Grace  H.  Blanchard. 

— The  late  Henry  Gassett,  whose  will 
was   filed   this    week,  bequeathed   the 
1  sura  of  one  thousand  dollarsio  the  Per- 
|  kins  Institution  . 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 
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LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY. 
When  "Jam?  Eyre"  was  first  published,  the 
question  of  the  hour  was,  "Have  you  read 
'Jane  Eyre'?"  If  the  reply  was  in  the 
affirmative,  "How  do  you  like  Rochester1?" 
Today  everybody  is  asking,  "Have  you  read 
'Little  Lord  Fauntleroy' ?"  Not  to  have 
read  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  is  to  be  quite 
out  of  the  fashion.  This  charming  story  of 
Mrs.  Burnett's  aroused  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest during  its  publication  as  a  serial  iu 
St.  Nicholas-.  When  it  was  published  in 
book  form  a  lady  of  this  city,  who  had  been 
fascinated  by  the  description  of  the  character 
of  the  little  American  lord,  purchased  and 
sent  copies  to  several  friends,  among  them 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  ladies,  the  best  portion  of  whose  lives 
hare  been  devoted  to  child-education  and  to 
beneficent  work  for  children.  la  acknowl- 
edging the  book,  Miss  Peabody  writes— 

"The  more  I  think  over  and  read  'Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy'  the  more  I  rejoice  in  such 
[  a  story  of  childhood.  It  is  an  illustrative 
sermon  on  the  text,  'Their  angels  behold  the 
face  of  the  Father,'  which  csri  mean  nothing 
more  than  Wordsworth  means  when  he  says, 
'From  God  we  come,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,, 
making  the  little  child  the  most  perfect 
teacher  and  redeemer  of  humanity  when  it 
is  so  mothered  as  little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
for  only  so  can  it  keep  up  its  courage  and 
preserve  its  divine  self-respect.  The  sub- 
tle lesson  of  his  conversion  of  his  wicked 
old  grandfather  by  his  persistent  faith  in  that 
in  him  which  he  had  crushed  down  by  his 
absolute  selfishness  and  haughty  severity,  is 
a  revelation  of  the  gospel  of  redemption.  I 
could  write  a  volume  of  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn.  I  have  in  my  study  of  and  observa- 
tion of  shild-nature  seen,  the  same  thing, 
though  only  fitfully— because  the  adult  en- 
vironment was  so  blind— putting  the  little 
things  on  self-defence,  etc.  I  cannot  tell 
you  in  a  letter  of  half  the  delight  the  book 
has  given  me."  At  the  same  time  came  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  now  just 
having  passed  her  eightieth  birthday.  Mrs. 
Mann  writes,  "I  think  'Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy' is  the  most  charming  book  I  ever  read 
about  a  child.  I  know  of  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it  except  George  MacDonald's  de- 
scrirrtion  of  the  little  boy  (Sir  Gibbie)  who 
constituted  himself  guardian  of  his  drunken 
father.  I  understand  that  the  picture  of 
Fauntleroy  is  drawn  from  the  life  of  her  own 
child  Vivian,  and  if  Mrs.  Burnett's  book  will 
make  mothers  feel  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  develop  the  souls  of  their  children, 
instead  of  leaving  that  duty  to  hirelings 
or  chance  assistance,  she  will  have  taught 
the  lesson  most  needed  in  these  modern 
times, when  the  care  of  children  is  considered 
a  burden,  and  constantly  ignored  on  the  plea 
of  the  claims  of  society.  I  have  known 
enough  fine  children  to  believe  in  such  de- 
velopment as  that  of  her  little  hero.  Every 
child  is  a  new  Christ,  if  his  mother  only  con- 
secrates him  by  developing  his  conscience 
and  his  wisdom,  both  of  which  often  put  to 
shame  the  lives  of  the  adults  around  them.  I 
could  write  you  sheets  about  all  that  book 
suggested  to  me.  Was  notLris  divine  leading 
of  his  old  grandfather  back  into  the  paths  of 
rectitude  and  humanity  a  masterpiece  ?    But 


I  have  said  enough  to  assure  you  of  my  de- 
light in  the  book.  Our  dear  Julia  Anagno.s's 
life  wiih  her  father  is  a  beautiful  case  in 
point,  and  many  a  heavenly  hint  she  gave 
him,  I  doubt  not;  I  could  point  out  many 
others,  too."  The  testimony  of  these  two 
distinguished  women,  whose  life-work  lias 
been  a  benefaction  to  childhood,  is  of  great 
value  in  regard  to  the  worth  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's book,  and  the  world  owes  another 
debt  of  gratitude  that  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
woman  has  given  us  another  book  equal  in 
power  and  sweetness  to  'That  Lass  o'  Low- 
rie's.'"  The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated  i 
by  Birch.    [Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.] 

[Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.    By  Frances  Hodgson   ' 
Burnett.    111.    New  York:  Scribner's  Sons.] 
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EDITION. 


BOSTON    JAN.  16,  1887. 


The  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  In  his  address  on 

the  kindergarten  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  lostltutlon  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  paid  the  following  Just  tribute  to  Mr.  Anagnos: 
"Fortunate  is  it  in  having  at  Its  head  one  who  seems  to 
have  received  from  his  friend  and  Instructor,  ihe  late 
Dr.  Howe,  the  genius,  the  heart  and  the  will  to  carry 
on  the  great  worK  which  he  bequeaihed  him.  Were 
he  not  present,  I  should  say  more,  far  more,  of  Mr.  An- 
agnos, of  his  gentle  care  and  devotlOD,  his  self-sacrific- 
ing zeal  in  the  cause  ot  the  Wind.  His  en  huslasm 
and  confidence  in  bis  cause  remind  me  of  tbe  same 
qualities  In  the  late  Professor  Agaeslz  in  ihe  cause  of 
science,— both  of  foreign  birth,— the  one  from  the  Swiss 
republic,  that  Alpine  nursery  of  freedom ;  the  other 
from  the  classic  land  of  Greece,  in  bis  noble  career  and 
exalted  endeavors  showing  that  this  little  kingdom  can 
seDd  to  the  youDg  republic  those  who,  in  the  cause  of 
philanthropy,  are  worthiest  successors  to  her  scholars, 
poets,  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  old."  \The  ad- 
dress la  published  In  the  appendix  to  the  fifty-filth  an. 
oual  report  of  the  institution  which  Mr.  Anagnos  di- 
rects In  such  a  masterly  manner. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 


The  U^use. 

The  committee  on  finance  reported  a  bill 
making  the  following  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional purposes  for  the  year  1S87:— 

For  the  support  of  the  state  normal  schools,  $G5  975  • 
state  normai  art  school,  526,000;  teachers' in 
$2000;  county  teachers'  associations,  $300:  Massachu- 
setts Teachers'  Association,  3300;  salaries  etc 
officers  and  agents  of  the  state  board  of  education"  $9390  • 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  $30,000:  Massachusetts 
asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumh,  $35,000;  School  for 
Feeble  Minded,  $20,000;  miscellaneous  educational  nur- 
poses,  $6450.  v 


SAMUEL  T.  COBB  &  CO., 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  22, 1887. 


Mr.  ArthnrjFoote.lassisted  by  Mr.  George  J.  Par- 
ker, gave  a  most  delightful  musical  on  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Blind  Asylum. 


THE 
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SOUTH    BOSTON,    JAN.  22,    1887. 


MUSICALK 

The  distinguished  musician,  Mr.  Arthur 
Foote,  and  celebrated  vocalist,  Mr.  George 
J.  Parker,  tendered  a  delightful  musical 
feast  to  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion on  Thursday  evening,  when  the  fol- 
lowing programme  was  rendered: — 

1  Prelude  in  C  major.  J.  S.  Bach  1685-1750 
Loure  in  E  major. 

2  Sonata  in  B  flat  major. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  1770-1827 
Allegro— Adagio— Menuetto — Rondo. 

3  a  Nocturne.  G.  W.  Chadwick 
b  Love  took  me  softly  by  the  hand. 
Written  for  Mr.  Parker.        Arthur  Foote 

4  Polonaise  in  C.         Georg  Henscuel  1850 
Kammenoi — Ostrow  op.  10. 

Anton  Eubenstein  1829 

5  a  Over  the  mountains.  F.  Lynes 
h  Good-night.                       A.  W.  Thayer 

Both  written  for  Mr,   Parker. 

6  Mennet  in  E  flat.        Beethoven — Bulow 
Pplonaise  in  C  sharp  minor. 

F.   Chopin  1810-1849 
Spinning  Song.    Joachim  Raff  1822-1882 


EVEffiro  TBAffSCRIPT 

TUESDAY.   JA3JUABY   25.    1887. 


Mrs.  TV.  H.  Sherwood  will  give  her  first  recital 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston  this  evening.  For  some  years  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood has  been  accustomed  to  give  a  series  of  con- 
certs for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  of  this  institu- 
tion, where  she  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  sincpre 
friend  and  a  true  benefactor.  Her  recitals  for 
this  season  have  been  unavoidably  deferred  bv 
her  concerts  in  Chicago  and  other  wtstern  cities* 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  full  number  will  be 
given  before  the  season  closes.  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
peat  artistic  merit  is  none  the  less  appreciated  bv 
her  blind  friends  from  the  fact  that  all  her  concerts 
at  the  Institution  are  entirelv  volnutarv  and  are 
given  in  the  midst  of  a  press  of  other  musical  la- 


Boston  inciting  £miiciiei\ 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25, 1837. 

Mrs.  "William  H.  Sherwood  will  give  a  piano 
recital  in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins  Iustitutiou  this 
evening. 

Preparations  are  in  progress  fur  the  dedica- 
tion ol  the  kindergarten  for  blind  children  in 
Roxbury.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  writing  a 
poem  for  the  occasion.  Other  distinguished 
poets  and  speakers  are  expected  to  participate 
in  dedicatory  exercises. 

■CM 


WEDNESDAY"  EVEra&.  Jan,  26,  1837. 


Concert   at    the    Perkins   Institution   for  the 
Blind. 

Mrs.  "William  H.  Sherwood  gave  the  first  of  her 
annual  series  of  rocltals  at  the  Blind  Asylum  at 
$outh  Boston  last  evening.  For  many  years  It  has 
Veen  the  custom  of  this  lady  to  repeat  the  pio- 
Erainmes  of  her  public  concerts  betore  the  puniis 
el  the  Institution,  where  her  artistic  ability  finds 
full  and  enthusiastic  recognition.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  music  hall  of  the  Institution  was  filled 
with  tno  teachers  and  pupils,  and  a  few  invited 
guests,  who  fully  appreciated  the  musical  treat. 
The  programme  was  composed  of  numbers  from 
Chopin.  Raff,  tJrily,  Jloschowski,  Jensen,  Schubert 
and  Euhenstein. 
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THE  BLIND. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  recently 
published  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  and  it  deserves  a 
wide  reading: — 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

This  is  by  no  means  yet  an  outworn  sub- 
ject of  appeal.  Newspapers,  public  halls 
and  private  parlors,  and  indeed  the  minds 
and  sympathies  of  the  most  charitable  and 
thoughtful  of  the  whole  community,  have 
for  several  years  been  full  of  it.  Much  has 
certainly  been  given,  and  much  done,  to- 
wards the  realization  of  the  plan.  Still 
the  need  continues.  Great  interest  has 
been  manifested  by  old  and  young,  by  rich 
and  poor,  and  even  by  the  children.  At  a 
children's  fair  in  Swampscott,  a  few  months 
since,  the  sum  of  $672.66  was  obtained  for 
the  cause.  And  the  blind  children  of  our 
school,  eagerly,  in  many  hnmble  ways, 
have  clubbed  together  their  small  means, 
giving  concerts,  holding  fairs,  to  do  their 
part  for  the  salvation  and  fair  education 
of  their  sightless  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  so  that  they  may  not  be  past  recov- 
ery, both  morally  and  mentally,  before  they 
have  attained  the  age  that  fits  them  to  be- 
come pupils  of  this  iustitutiou.  During 
the  last  winter  and  spring,  several  most  at- 
tractive entertainments  were  given  at 
large  private  houses,  by  a  number  of  our 
foremost  authors  and  musical  artists,  by 
which  the  project  was  brought  to  the  di-  I 
rect  notice  of  the  more  favored  and  benev- 
blent  of  our  community.  The  result  pe- 
cuniarily was  very  handsome  ($915.00). 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  new  build- 
ing (first  of  a  contemplated  group  of  sev- 
eral), on  the  beautiful  grounds  secured  at 
Roxbury,  is  rapidly  reaching  completion, 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  about 
three  months.  But  the  funds  so  liberally 
subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  for  the  building  are  entirely  exhaust- 
ed; and  a  debt  of  about  f  12,000  will  be  in- 
curred for  finishing  and  furuisbing  the 
house,  and  for  the  employment  of  a  corps 
of  teachers  and  attendants. 

The  infant  school  will  be  organized 
about  the  first  of  January  with  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  little  pupils;  and  there  is  not  a  pen- 
ny  left  in  our  treasury  for  its  support! 
Funds  are  absolutely  needed  for  carrying 
ou  the  work  whose  importance,  desirablt- 
ness  and  absolute  necessity  are  fully  con- 
ceded, and  whose  promise  is  enthusiasti- 
cally hailed  by  all  good  men  and  women 
who  have  the  interests  of  education  and 
the  young  at  heart.  If  the  enterprise, 
which  has  been  so  sanctioned  by  the  gen- 
eral God-speed,  and  which  has  striven  up- 
ward to  so  promising  a  height  of  realiza- 
tion, shall  now,  after  all,  be  allowed  to  fail 
for  want  of  the  material  means  which  so 
abound  in  many  rich  and  kindly  hands, 
there  will  be  much  time  lost  before  there 
will  be  the  courage  to  begin  anew  to  climb 
up  irorn  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  So 
far  the  effort  has  succeeded  well;  but  it 
must  be  crowned  with  success.  The  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  must  be  made  an 
accomplished  fact,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  any  further  doubt  or  drawback.  We 
must  all  put  our  hands  to  the  wheel  now— 
now  that  the  chance  is  good — and  lift  it  to 
the  height  of  safe  and  permanent  accom- 
plishment. 


I  Dr. 
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Publishers,   Detroit,  Mich, 


HOW  TEE  BLIND  ARE  TAUGHT 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  read  selections 
of  his  writings,  which  have  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished, in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Pama,  on  Mt. 
Vernon  street,  one  week  from  next  Monday  even- 
ing. 


Boston.— Over  in  South  Boston  the  other 
day  I  met  a  friend,  a  teacher  in  the  boys'  de- 
partment of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  who  stopped  me  and  asked  if  I  could 
see  anything  peculiar  in  the  walking  of  a 
yonng  lady  who  was  passing  on  the  other  side 
o£  the  street.  I  saw  that  she  walked  with  a 
free,  rapid  step,  with  her  head  erect,  and 
answered  that  I  saw  nothing  unusual  unless  it 
was  that  the  girl  was  not  looking  out  much 
for  chances  to  flirt. 

"That's  it,"  said  my  friend.  "She  can't 
look  out  for  anything;  an  electric  light  is  pitch 
darkness  to  her,  and  yet  you  see  she  walks  as 
straight  as  a  gun  barrel,  just  as  confidently  as 
you  or  I  do,  and  turns  the  corners  exactly 
right  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  If  you 
watch  her  closely  you  can  see  that  she  some- 
times falters  a  little  when  tootsteps  approach, 
but  that  is  all.  Of  course  I  am  seeing  such 
things  all  the  time,  but  I  always  wonder  when 
I  look  at  that  girl  walking,  for  I  never  saw 
any  other  blind  person  quite  equal  her.  You 
see,  her  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling  are  won- 
derfully acute  and  well  trained,  she  has  the 
memory  of  trifles  common  to  the  blind,  and 
will  tell  by  the  sound  of  her  steps  or  the 
feeling  of  the  air  when  she  is  near  a  building 
or  tree,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  knows 
every  little  inequality  in  the  sidewalk  all 
about  here.  One  of  our  teachers  who  is  blind, 
Mr.  Smith,  sometimes  walks  all  over  the 
crooked  City  of  Boston  alone,  but  this  girl  ex- 
cels all  the  blind  people  I  ever  saw  in  doing 
what  is  really  the  hardest— walking  as  other 
people  do.  But  here  come  some  of  our  boys, 
out  for  their  daily  tramp.  You  see  that  this 
party  of  three  swing  along  pretty  freely,  but 
the  middle  one  can  see  a  little.  They  gener- 
ally go  in  parties  that  way." 

Three  lads  passed  us,  arm  in  arm,  and  talk- 
ing and  laughing  in  genuine  boy  fashion,  and 
behind  them  came  some  smaller  boys,  going 
slower  and  groping  somewhat. 

"Are  all  tbe  boys  obliged  to  take  a  daily 
walk?"  I  asked. 

"Oh.  yea, "  was  tbe  answer,  "and  the  girls, 
too,  except  in  the  worst  of  weather.  And  then 
we  have  gymnastics  and  military  drill  for  the 
boys(,  and  other  things  calculated  to  keep  the 
body  in  good  order.  And  you  may  see  in  the 
different  ways  of  walking  by  these  older  and 
younger  boys  one  effect  of  the  school  training. 
The  leading  idea  is  to  teach  them  to  be  as 
much  like  those  who  can  see  as  possible,  to 
make  them  everywhere  self-helpful,  and  to 
have  them,  so  far  as  may  be,  like  other  peo- 
ple in  appearance.  So  the  pupiis  are  not  al- 
lowed to  grope,  and  the  halls  in  the  school 
are  defaced  b}-  finger  marks  very  little.  The 
pupils  soon  learn  to  go  around  without  grop- 
ing much  better  than  with,  and,  in  fact,  they 
run  about  and  race  up  and  down  stairs  in  a 
way  to  startle  one.  There  is  a  collision  occa- 
sionally, but  rarely  a  serious  one.  But  come ; 
this  teaching  of  the  blind  is  a  curious  mystery 
to  outsiders,  although  simple  enough  in  detail. 
I  have  an  idle  hour;  come  up  and  I  will  show 
you  how  we  do  it." 

As  we  walked  along  toward  the  school  1 
asked  how  the  institution  was  managed. 

"It  is  really  a  boarding  school  for  the  blind 
of  New  England,"  said  my  friend,  and  ha i 
some  aid  from  the  six  States,  There  are  now 
about  sixty  boys  in  it,  and  as  many  girls. " 





"Mr.  Anagnos,  a  Greek  by  birth,  is  at  the 
head  of  it,  isn't  ho?"  I  asked.' 

"Yes,  Mr.  Anagos  is  the  head  of  the  school, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  everybody  con- 
nected with  it  recognizes  him  as  filling  the 
place,  and  swears  by  him.  He  was  here  in  Dr. 
Howe's  time,  and  married  the  Doctor's  daugh- 
ter, as  you  may  know,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
come  naturally  into  the  position,  and,  great  as 
Dr.  Howe  was  in  creating  the  system,  I  reckon 
it  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Anagos  is 
carrying  on  the  work  now  as  well  as  his  fa- 
mous predecessor  could  possibly  have  done  it. 
He  is  just  establishing  a  kindergarten,  which, 
lie  thinks,  will  make  the  general  system  for 
the  educating  of  the  blind  complete.  As  it  is 
now  blind  children  cannot  begin  their  educa- 
tion until  they  are  9  years  old,  and  the  kinder- 
garten is  intended  to  supply  the  teaching 
which  children  who  can  see  have  when  they 
are  younger." 

"Does  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  Doctor's 
widow,  live  here  at  the  institution?" 

"No;  but  the  family  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  and  we  see  and  hear  so  much 
of  Mrs.  Howe  that  she  seems  to  almost  belong 
to  us,  after  all.  But  here  we  are  at  the 
school." 

We  went  up  into  the  great  building  which 
makes  the  boys'  department  of  the  institution 
— put  up  for  a  summer  hotel  years  ago,  and 
situated  on  high  land  near  the  famous  Dor- 
chester Hights,  from  which  the  Yankees  can- 
nonaded the  British  durine  the  revolution— 
and  the  first  thing  I  saw  in  the  hall  was  an  im- 
mense terrestrial  globe  with  land  and  water, 
towns,  etc.,  indicated  by  embossing. 

"And  so  you  teach  geography  through  the 
fingers,"  I  said. 

"Certainly,  and  a  good  many  other  things. 
But  come  into  this  school  room.  Here,  you 
see,  we  have  a  long  desk  shaped  like  a  horse- 
shoe, and  the  boys  sit  around  it  while  the 
teacher  works  on  the  inside.  Wot  all  the 
rooms  are  arranged  in  this  way,  but  the  plan 
makes  it  very  convenient  in  much  of  the  work 
where  we  have  to  constantly  get  near  the  pu- 
pil. We  have  embossed  maps  and  the  like  for 
geography,  "as  you  see,  and  for  arithmetic, 
when  the  'ciphering'  stage  is  reached,  we  use 
these  little  boards  full  of  square  holes,  in 
which  are  set  these  bits  of  metal  like  printing 
types,  with  arbitrary  characters  on  the  ends 
representing  figures.  Reading  and  spelling 
are  managed  by  the  books  printed  for  the 
blind,  in  which  the  letters  are  raised  or  em- 
bossed in  the  paper,  and  it  is  in  just  such  sim- 
ple ways  that  all  the  work  is  done,  and  the 
teaching  is  really  much  less  peculiar  than  one 
would  at  first  suppose." 

"You  seem  to  teach  about  what  they  do  in 
public  schools,  after  all,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  we  do  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  industrial  work  for  both  boys 
and  girls;  and  then  we  make  a  specialty  of 
music.  If  a  child  has  any  sort  of  capacity  for 
music  we  make  the  most  of  it,  and  a  great 
many  of  our  pupils  learn  to  get  their  living 
from  it." 

"But  all  this  must  put  an  endless  amount  of 
work  on  the  teachers,"  I  remarked. 

"So  it  does,"  said  my  friend,  "The  force  of 
teachers  has  to  be  very  large,  and  then  the 
most  of  us  are  kept  pretty  busy.  The  final 
straw  in  the  case  is  the  reading,  which  seems 
perpetual  and  is  always  hard  work.  A  great 
many  things  are  taught  by  reading  merely, 
and  the  school  is  read  to  a  great  deal  for  the 
general  instruction  and  information  of  the  pu- 
pils. '  A  pretty  large  selection  from  the  news- 
papers is  read  to  them  everyday,  for  instance, 
and  the  blind  children's  memory  is  such  that 
they  come  to  be  informed  upon  current  events 
surprisingly  well.  They  know  a  great  many 
tilings  better  t'.iau  do  those  who  can  see,  in 
fact,  aud  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  sometimes 
a  bit  conceited,  especially  as  they  have  little 
idea  of  what  other  people  know  which  they  do 
not" 

"How  do  your  pupils  stand  as  to  mental  ca- 


pacity?" al  cottages  on  its  land,  and   Dennis 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  they  are  much  dif-  „iaje  ti,e  plans  and  drew  them  with  a  con- 
feront  from  the  average  in  an  ordinary  public  I  trjvaIK.e  for  embossing  the  lints  on  paper, 
school.  There  are,  of  course,  bright  ones  and  L)r(.w  Up  the  specifications  and  managed  the 
dull  ones.     Somehow  there  is  an  inclination  to  J  wn0]e  business  from  first  to  last.     Everything 

was  well  done  and  the   cottages  are  reckoned 


set  blind  people  apart  as  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  but,  in  fact,  the  loss  of  sight  does 
not  change  a  child  greatly,  although  without 
special  education  he  may  come  to  seem  very 
peculiar  in  time.  And  it  does  not  make  him  a 
fool  nor  a  saint,  as  I  Can  testify." 

"But  it  is  a  pretty  sad  life  that  a  blind  per- 
son leads,  at  best,"  I  said. 

"1  do  not  agree  with  you,"  answered  my 
friend.  "When  I  first  came  here  I  expressed 
some  natural  feeling  of  commiseration  for  the 
pupils  to  one  of  the  older  teachers,  who  ex- 
claimed: 'Pooh!  You  needn't  pity  them, 
they  are  the  happiest  people  I  know. '  That 
seemed  rather  hard  to  me,  but  I  have  found 
that  this  school  of  blind  pupils,  with  several 
blind  teachers,  is  certainly  the  happiest  com- 
munity I  ever  saw.  That  is  a  strange  sound- 
ing statement,  but  it  is  true.  Blind  people  do 
not  necessarily  lead  unhappy  lives,  and  cer- 
tainly not  useless  ones.  Take  the  boys  we 
have  here,  for  instance,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  they  will  not  make  as  good  success  in  the 
world  in  the  aggregate  as  the  same  number  of 
boys  with  similar  capacity  and  circumstances 
who  have  eyes.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  that  blind  people  can  do,  aud,  you  see, 
all  depends  upon  making  the  most  of  what  you 
have.  When  a  boy  or  girl  starts  out  in  the 
world  without  sightsomething  of  the  old  moral 
of  the  race  between  the  tortoise  aud  the  hare 
comes  in ;  the  blind  generally  do  their  best, 
and  so  it  is  that  you  rarely  hear  of  blind 
drunkards  and  criminals,  and  this  educating 
is  making  blind  beggars  scarce.  But  before 
you  leave  you  must  see  Dennis." 

"Pray  who  is  Dennis  aud  what  does  he  do?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  he  is  Mr.  Reardon,  but  we  oil  call  him 
Dennis;  he  is  nominally  foreman  of  the  print- 
ing office,  but  he  really  does — well,  every- 
thing." 

Accordingly  we  went  to  the  printing  room, 
and  there  I  saw  a  slight,  middle-aged  man 
making  up  some  forms  of  types  to  print  the 
pages  of  a  book  that  was  going  through  the 
press,  who  at  the  moment  walked  rapidly 
across  the  floor  and  shut  off  the  steam  to  stop 
a  small  engine  there,  and  then  turned  and  was 
introduced  as  Mr.  Reardon. 

"Why,"  I  exclaimed  as  I  looked  at  his  eyes, 
"you  are  surely  not  blind,  Mr.  Reardon?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  ho  answered,  "I  have  not  seen  a 
thing  since  I  was  20  years  old." 

•'But  how  in  the  world  did  you  put  your 
hand  on  that  steam  valve  so  readily?" 

"Oh,  I  know  every  inch  of  this  floor  and  just 
where  everything  is  in  the  room." 

"Do  you  really  run  that  engine  and  do  the 
work  in  this  office?" 

"Certainly.  We  have  girls  who  can  see  to 
set  the  type— the  types  are  like  ordinary  print- 
ing types,  you  see,  only  made  so  as  to  emboss 
the  paper— girls  set  the  type  and  run  the 
presses,  and  I  do  everything  else. " 

I  stared  at  the  man  is  amazement,  which 
was  not  lessened  as  he  showed  me  about  the 
office  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  believe  that  he  could  not  see,  and 
finally  explained  the  operation  of  a  compli- 
cated printing  press  of  peculiar  construction, 
pointed  out  several  of  his  own  inventions  upon 
it,  worked  it  with  his  hands,  and  showed  plain- 
ly that  there  was  not  a  screw  in  it  with  which 
he  was  not  familiar.  As  we  walked  away  the 
teacher  remarked  that  Dennis  Reardon  made 
a  striking  living  illustration  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  working  without  sight,  and  told  me 
things  which  the  man  did  outside  the  printing 
room  until  I  fairly  stared.  "He  does  every- 
thing which  nobody  else  wants  to  do  or  can 
do,"  he  said  in  conclusion.  "There  is  a  com- 
plicated system  of  electric  call  bells  attached 
to  the  institution  clock,  and  Dennis  takes  care 
of  that,  batteries,  wires  and  all,  and  keeps  it 
m    tip   top    order,  too.     The    institution  has 


almost  models,  and— now  you  wouldn't  believe 
this  it:  I  told  it  of  a  man  who  had  sight,  but 
it  is  a  fact— he  actually  put  those  buildings  up 

within  his  estimates." 
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XIIE    MOUSE. 


presented   an!   referred 


Auionsr  the  petitions 
|  were  the  following:— 

Of  'Bio    trustees   or  ins    PerEEi 
J   for       tho       Blind,        for       authority       to       ostabl  lb 
|   and      maintain       u       kindergarten      for      ttio     blind; 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    8,    1887. 


....Three  entertainments  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind— a  play,  a  concert  and  a 
reading— have  been  arranged  by  the  lady  who 
took  charge  of  those  given  last  winter  for  the 
same  object.  The  kindergarten  will  probably  be 
opened  within  a  week  or  two.      
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itrSETTS,  1 
ENT.  > 
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Commonwealth  or  Massachusetts, 
Secketahy's  Department. 

Boston,  Feb.  9,  li  . 
'  His  Excellence  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council,  has  this  day  re- 
appointed Charles  V.  Bemis  of  Medford,  bamvel 
It.  barren,  Thomas  E.  Proctor  and  Danri  P. 
Kimball  of  Boston,  to  be  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hosoital-,  and  Frederick  U, 
Ames  of  Easton,  John  S.  Dwiaht,  Ihomas  r. 
Temple  and  Francis  Brooks  of  Boston,  to  be 
Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Henht  B.  Peirce. 
Secretary  o£  the  Commonwealth. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


SATURDAY.    FEBRUARY    13.    1887. 


The  Authors'  Beadings  will  be  given  in  aid  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Paine  on  Mount  Vernon  street.  The  an- 
nouncement will  be  given  as  soon  as  the  evening 
is  decided  on.  Dr.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Howe  and  others 
have  kindly  consented  to  read  poems.  Music  will 
also  be  a  part  of  the  programme.  Two  other  en- 
tertainments are  being  arranged. 


»^j.'j»miiim^».-u  ,iu  n 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MOSNTNG.  FEB.  13. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 

ami  o  hers  will  soon  give  readings  from  their  works,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Paine,  ST  Mount  Vernon 

street.  .  


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    19.    1887. 


Mrs.  Erving  Winslowhad  the  pleasure  of  read-  j 
iDg  an  hour  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  ! 
Blind  Thursday  afternoon.  It  was  most  interest-  ! 
ing  to  hear  and  see  the  enthusiasm  of  her.audience.  ' 


//  so 
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MONDAY    MORNING,   FEB.  14,  1887. 


Authors'  readings  will  be  given  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  others  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Paine,  87  Mt. 
V  ernon  street,  at  an  early  date,  soon  to  be  an- 
nounced. Music  will  form  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme.   Tickets,  when  issued,  can  be  obtained 

M>yMf-JIr3-C-J-,?a,T'e-87Mt'  Vern°n  street, 
if  ,V;f  •^Jia"?03'.-?c'<.^t-  Vernon  street  and  Mrs 
Maria  b.  Porter,  286  Beacon  street. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Maes, 


FRIDAY.  FEBRUARY  18,  1887. 

Washington's  birthday  will  be  celebrated  by 
the  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution,  as  in  previous 
years,  by  giving  two  entertainments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children's  kindergarteu  in  Rox- 
buvy,  commencing  at  11  A.M.  aud  3  P.M.  A 
very  interesting  programme  of  exercises  will  be 
presented,  consisting  of  recitations  and  various 
other  literary  and  musical  performances,  gym- 
nastics", military  drill  and  kindergarten  work, 
each  closing -with  a  reception  by  Laura  Bridg- 
man, who  will  be  happy  to  aid  in  entertaining 
the  guests,  and  by  the  same  means  helping  the 
little  folks  in  whom  she  is  deeply  interested. 
Price  of  admission  35  cents  each.  Tickets  may 
be  purchased  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institu- 
tion, No.  37  Avon  street. 


I 


February  17  1887]     (15) 

Tee  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  will  give 
two  entertainments  on  Washington's  Birthday 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  kindergarten  which  is 
soon  to  be  opened  in  Roxbury  for  the  little 
blind  children  of  New  England.  The  exercises 
will  commence  at  11  A.M.  and  3  P.M.,  occupying 
two  hours  each,  and  will  present  an  interesting 
variety  of  performances,  consisting  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  reading  and  recitations, 
together  with  calisthenics,  gymnastics,  military 
drill,  and  kindergarten  work,  closing  with  a  re- 
ception by  Laura  Bridgman.  Price  of  admission, 
thirty-five  cents.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution,  37  Avon 
Street,  Boston. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


EVEMft  TEANSCRIPT 

FRIDAY.    FEBSCABT    18.    1887. 


Entertainments  by  the  Blind. 

Those  who  would  like  to  help  the  blind  chil- 
dren's kindergarten  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a 
most  pleasing  entertainment  may  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  double  pleasure  by  visiting  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  South  Boston  on  the  anni- 
versary of  'Washington's  birthday,  either  at  11 
A.  M.  or  3  P.  M.  The  pupils  of  this  institution, 
following  a  custom  which  they  have  found  profita- 
ble for  their  favorite  benevolent  enterprise,  will 
give  two  exhibitions  for  its  benefit  Feb.  22,  the 
programme  to  be,  of  the  usual  ,varied  character, 
consisting  of  musical  and  literary  exercises,  mili- 
tary drill,  calisthenics  and  kindergarten  work, 
assisted  by  Laura  Bridgman,  who  will  hold  a  re- 
ception at  the  close  of  each  entertainment. 
Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  office  of  the  in- 
stitution, No,  37  Avon  street, 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  read  selections 
ct  his  writings,  which  have  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished, in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Paine  on  Mount 
Vernon  street,  one  week  from  next  Monday  even- 
ing. 


Boston  Journal. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  18,  1887. 


Washington',*  Klrthday. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  will  give 
two  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren's kindergarten  on  Washington's  birthday,  at 
11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  to.,  each  occupying  two  hours. 
The  exercises  will  be  fully  varied  and  highly 
entertaining;  ana  will  give  a  good  Illustration  of 
the  dally  work  of  the  school  in  all  Its  branches, 
literary,  musical  and  kindergarten,  together  with 
military  drill  and  gymnastics.  Laura  Bridgman 
will  hold  a  reception  at  the  close  of  each  enter- 
tainment to  lend  a  hand  lu  helping  the  Uttlo  blind 
children,  In  whom  she  Is  greatly  Interested. 
Tlckots  to  either  of  these  exhibitions  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  ofneo  of  the  institution.  No.  37  Avon 
street.    Price  oi  admission  35  cents. 


BOSTON,   FEBRUARY  19,   1887. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  will 
give  two  entertainments  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
the  new  Kindergarten  School  in  Roxbury, 
soon  to  be  dedicated.  The  programmes 
will  include  reading,  recitations,  and 
other  literary  exercises,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  military  drill,  gymnastics,  | 
calisthenics  and  kindergarten  work.  Laura  i 
Bridgman  will  receive  the  guests  at  the 
close  of  each  entertainment.  Admission, 
thirty-five  cents.  Tickets  at  37  Avon 
Street.    Exercises  at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

SUNDAY,  FEBEUAEY  20,  1887. 


THE    ROXBURY    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  of 
Perkins  Institution   in  behalf  ot  the  kinder- 
garten has  not  in  the  least  abated,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  intention  to  give  two  exhi- 
bitions on  Washington's  birthday,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  devoted  to  the  new  school  in  Rox- 
bury,  which   is    soon   to   be   dedicated  and 
ooened  lor  the  reception  of  the  lone  neglected 
I   little  ones.    The  programme  for  each  will  ln- 
!   elude  readings,  recitations  ana  othtr  literary 
exercises,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  mili- 
i  tary  drill,  gymnastics,  calisthenics  and  kin- 
i   dergarten  work.      Laura  Bridgman  will  he 
I   happy  to  receive  the  guests  at  the  close  of 
•   each  entertainment.    The  exercises  will  be- 
I  gin  at  11  A,  M.  and  3  P,  M. 


The  authors' readings  and  musicals  In  aid 
of  the  kindergarten  of  the  blind  will  take 
place  Monday  evening  at  the  residence  o£  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Paine,  No.  87  Mt.  Vernon  street. 
A  few  tickets  can  be  obtained  of  Mrs.  Maria 
S.  Porter.  No.  285  Beacon  street. 


SALEM  REGISTEK. 

|"       -'.-»-■         -J'       —      '         I-         .  M-~  '■     '■  * ■ 

MONDAY,   FEBRUARY    21,  1887. 


In  Aid  of  the  Blind.  Two  entertain- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  children's  Kin- 
dergarten will  be  given  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  on  Washington's 
birth  day  (to-morrow),  at  11  A.  M.  and  3.  P. 
M.  The  exercises  will  present  the  usual 
variety  given  on  such  occasions,  including 
recitations,  musical  performances,  gymnas- 
tics, military  drill,  calisthenics  and  kinder- 
garten work.  Laura  Bridgman  will  join  in 
the  festivities  and  hold  a  reception  at  the 
close  of  each  entertainment.  Tickets  at  35 
cents  each  may  be  purchased  at  the  office  of 
the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street.  Boston. 
We   have   attended   similar  exhibitions  in 


former  years,  and  can  assure  our  friends  that 
they  are  full  of  interest,  as  showing  the  pos- 
sible attainments  of  blind  persons,  when 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  careful  and 
patient  instruction  given  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, by  Prof.  Anagnos  and  his  faithful 
corps  of  assistants,  several  of  whom  are 
themselves  blind. 
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WEDNESDAY   MORNING,   FEB.    23,   1887. 


Exercises  at  the  Perltiaas  Institute,  Hoxise 
of  Correction  and  Elsewhere. 

There  was  a  school  exhibition  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  yesterday,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  the  friends  of  the  pupils  and 
others  interested  in  the  school.  In  the  morning 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  various  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
scholars  were  reviewed  in  their  different  studies, 
the  exercises  being  interspersed  with  vocal  aud 
instrumental  music.  Laura  Bridgman  was 
present  at  both  exhibitions.  Mr.  aud  Mrs. 
John  Eliott,  nee  Miss  Maud  Howe,  were  also 
present,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  exhibitions. 
The  exercises  were  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
showed  the  excellent  methods  of  instruction 
adopted  by  this  institution. 


Wednesday  moenimg,  Feb.  23. 1887. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Interesting  -  Observance      of     Washington's 
Day  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Distinctive  and  apart  In  interest  from  the  ordi- 
nary observances  that  mark  the  recurrence  of 
Washington's  anniversary  are  those  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston. 
Yesterday,  as  for  several  years  past,  the  friends 
of  the  Institution  and  its  Inmates  gathered  to  note 
with  satisfaction  the  varied  exercises  of  the  pupils 
at  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  entertainments. 
The  singularly  successful  methods  of  teaching  by 
means  of  object  lessons  were  practically  illus- 
trated, Including  almost  every  branch  of  learning 
Imparted  in  the  schools,  aud  the  observers  were  no 
less  surprised  than  pleased  at  the  marvel- 
ous proliclency  displayed.  Ltterary.  musical  and 
kindergarten  exercises,  supplemented  by  military 
drill  and  gymnastics,  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  vocal  and  instrumental  performances,  as 
always,  won  high  appreciation.  The  methods  of 
reading  by  the  touch  aud  of  giving  geographical 
lessons  by  movable  charts  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, so  that  the  value  of  the  kindergarteu  pro- 
jeutstfvhich  have  been  Inaugurated  by  the  friends 
of  this  institution  were  more  than  ever  de- 
monstrated. At  the  close  of  the  regular  exer- 
cises a  reception  was  given  by  Miss  Laura  Bridg- 
man, who  is  a  living  example  of  what  may  be  done 
by  philanthropic  and  well  directed  endeavors  for 
the  teaching  of  those  to  whom  nature  has  denied 
the  uormal  development  of  the  senses. 


gxrsto    gtfsi. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  23,  1887 


BLIND  CHILDREN'S  FESTIVAL. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  held 
its  usual  celebration  yesterday,  and  it  -was 
attended  with  marked  success.  The  exercises 
commenced  at  11  a.  m.,  aud  included  geomet- 
rical and  historical  recitations,  selections  by 
the  orchestra  of  the  institution,  instrumental 
and  vocal  solos.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  programme  was  the  gymnastic 
exercises  by  the  young  ladies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Bennett,  their  instructress. 
The  afternoon's  programme  was  'similar  to 
that  of  the  morning,  and  was  witnessed 
by  a  large  number  ot  visitors.  The  hoys  in 
the  military  drill  and  gyrnnastio  performances 
gained  much  praise  aud  admiration,  and  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  their  teacher, 
General  John  H.  Wright.  Miss  Laura  Bridg- 
man held  a  reception  in  the  Howe  school  after 
the  completion  of  the  school  exercises.  Among 
the  other  visitors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Ellis  and  Miss   Julia    R.  Gilman  with_ten  of 
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20.    1887. 


her  pupils  from  the  Gilman  school.  The  pro- 
feeds  of  the  day's  festivities  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  kindergarten  school,  which  has  just 
been  started  at  Jamaica  Plain. 


an 
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THURSDAY.    FEBRUARY  24.  1887. 


There  was  an  interesting  exhibition  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  South  Boston,  the  exercises  in- 
cluding geometrical  and  historical  recita- 
tions, selections  by  the  orchestra  of-  the  in- 
stitution, instrumental  and  vocal  solos.  One 
of  the  most  Interesting  features  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  gymnastic  exercises  by  the 
young  ladies,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Bennett,  their  instructress.  The  boys  In 
the  military  drill  and  gymnastic  perform- 
ances gained  much  praise  and  admiration, 
and  reflected  great  credit  upon  their  teach- 
er, General  John  H.  Wright.  Miss  Laura 
Bridgman  held  a  reception  in  the  Howe 
school  after  the  completion  of  the  school 
exercises.  The  proceeds  of  the  day's  fes- 
tivities are  to  be  devoted  to  the  kinder- 
garten school,  which  has  just  been  started 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  It  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  numerous  visitors  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  similar  exhibition,  that  blind 
children  can  be  taught  so  much. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


of  the  pupils  with  different  countries  of 
the  world,  their  productions,  etc.,  and  the 
states  of  our  Union,  their  size,  capitals 
and  other  incidents. 

Following  these  exercises,  which  were 
held  in  the  hall,  some  excellent  musio  was 
performed;  a  brilliant  piano  solo,  with  ra- 
pidity and  accuracy  of  execution;  a  song  by 
the  well  known  Mr.  Titus,  veiy  tender, 
and  expressively  sung;  a  brilliant  cornet 
solo;  a  quintette  of  male  voices,  admira- 
bly sung.  Then  the  Baud  gave  some  pa- 
triotic selections,  including  America,  The 
Marseilles,  and  Yankee  Doodle. 

In  the  gymnasium  the  girls  went  through 
some  exercises  with  wooden  dniub-bellB, 
which  were  very  impressive  as  being  of 
great  use  in  giving  Btrength  to  the  body 
and  grace  and  freedom  to  the  movements. 
After  these  came  twenty  boys  in  various 
styles  or  marching,  with  the  accuracy  of 
uioveuieut  in  any  case  of  pupils  with 
sight.  These  also  gave  interesting  dumb- 
bell movements.  Concluding  the  boys' ex- 
ercises came  some  military  movement*  by 
older  pupils  with  guns,  who  went  through 
the  manual  of  anus*with  fine  accuracy, 
reflecting  greatest  credit  upon  the  instruc- 
tor in  this  department  of  gymnastics. 

The  forenoon  entertainment  closed  in 
the  hall  of  the  girls'  department  with 
some  most  excellent  singing,  solo  aud  cho- 
rus, and  a  spirited  and  finely  executed  duet 
on  the  piitno.  At  the  close  the  spectators 
were  invited  to  see  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
I  was  seated  with  her  very  pleasau'  teacher, 
in  constant  conversation,  the  purport  of 
which  the  teacher  would  impart  to  the 
circle  of  interested  persons  around  intent- 
ly watching  the  result  of  the  most  won- 
derful work  of  that  wonderful  man,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe.  The  entertainment 
from  first  to  last  was  of  absorbing  inter- 
est. 


Xtnilergarten  ffr  the  Blind,  At  the  borne  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Paine,  No.  08  Mount  Vernon  street, 
Monday  night,  Mrs.  Howe,  Dr.  Holmes  and 
Colonel  Hjgginson  will  read  selections  from  their 
poems,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Footewill  play  pianoforte 
folos. 


The  Kindergarten  Benefit. 

The  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Paine,  on  Monday  evening  next,  is  to  be  a  brilliant 
one.    It  will  consist  of  readings  of  poems  by  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.    Mr. 
Arthur  Foote  will  give  four  pianoforte  selections, 
Mr.  Albert  Pegou  two  French  songs,  Mme.  Pegou. 
accompanist.    Dr.  Hoi  nes  will  read  a  poem  writ- 
ten by  him  for  the  volume  of  his  poems  printed  in 
raised  type  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  one  written 
for  the   Moore  Centennial  Celebration,  "Latter-  j 
Day  Warnings,"  and  others.   Mrs.  Howe  will  read  ' 
"Our  Orders,"  "The  Flag,"  "Garrison's  Statue  on  i 
Commonwealth  Avenue"  and  "A  Tropical  Night."  ; 
Colonel  Higginson's  selections  are  "A  Sonnet  from 
Fetraeh,"  "Serenade  by  the  Sea"  and  "Decora- 
tion." 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    FEB.  26,    1887. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mast 
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Education  of  the  Blind. — Mr.  Anagnos, 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  his  annual 
report  makes  the  following  excellent  sugges- 
tions: (1)  Instead  of  congregating  them  to- 
gether, t  hus  making  of  them  a  class  apart,  we 
should  conform  to  the  sound  principle  of  dispers- 
ing them  as  much  as  possible  through  general 
society,  mingling  them  with  others,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  life.  (2) 
There  should  be  a  strict  and  absolute  separation 
of  sexes,  whether  in  schools  or  in  workshops. 
Surely,  little  need  be  said  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  this.  A  marked  hereditary  tendency  to  any 
physical  infirmity  is  more  than  liable  to  trans- 
mission. Science  and  statistics  leave  not  a 
'SDtlC    (£I)£idtf$tt    15ECtf$t££      !  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  point.    This  being  true. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Eutertainmeuts  for  the  beuefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  blind  children,  which 
will  soon  be  opoued  in  Roxbnry,  weie 
given  at  the  Perkins  Institution  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  both  morning  and  ^fte  - 
noou.  The  entertainment  consisted  of 
recitations,  declamations,  patriotic  aud 
appropriate  in  their  character,  pertaining 

to  Washington,  and  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music. 

In  the  boys'  department  there  were  read- 
ings from  raised  type  by  the  younger  pu- 
pils, of  anecdotes  of  Washington  and 
declamations  of  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
his  character  by  distinguished  men  in  for- 
eign lands,  as  well  as  at  home;  a  demon- 
stration of  a  problem  in  geometry,  the 
figure  being  displayed  on  the  blackboard, 
and  the  pupils  solving  the  problem,  indi- 
cating accurately  the  lines  of  the  figure  by 
the  letters,  showing  that  the  square  of  the 
hypotheuuse  iu  a  right-angled  triaugle 
equalled  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
other  two  sides;  recitations  from  momorj , 
from  the  history  of  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton. 

There  was  given  a  recitation  iu  object 
teaching  with  clay,  one  boy  making  can- 
non balls  and  telling  their  uses;  another 
boy  made  a  representation  of  Washington's 
little  hatchet,  the  exhibition  of  whioh 
drew  a  smile  from  the  audience.  A  recit.- 
tion  in  geography  showed  the  familiarity 


it  is  a  stern  moral  duty  to  use  every  precaution 
against  a  perpetuation  of  such  tendency  through 
successive  generations.  Marriage  in  cases  where 
one  of  the  parties  has  such  hereditary  predispo- 
sition is  generally  unwise,  often  far  from  right. 

— — — — — —    — ^-=        ■5= — ; —  i  Intermarriage  between  two  persons  so  predis- 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  .   .     .        •  . , m,,. 

.    ,      „  J,  .  r  ,      ,  posed  is  invariably  wrong,  very  wrong.     1ms 

of  the  Perkins  Institution   makes  a  handsome 


(10)     [January  27  1887 


pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages, 
full  of  facts,  suggestions,  and  inspiration  for 
those  interested  in  the  education  and  care  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director,  closes  his 
admirable  report  with  several  propositions  rela- 
tive to  the  industrial  education  of  the  persons 
committed  to  his  care,  and  also  to  the  best 
method  of  caring  for  them. 
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The  entertainment  to  be  given  on  Monday 
evening,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Paine, 
98  Mt.  Vernon  street,  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  will  consist  of  reading  of 
'poems  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson. Pianoforte  selections  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Foote.  The  demand  for  tickets  has  been  very 
large ;  all  were  sold  as  soon  as  printed. 


consideration  shonld  decide  the  matter,  and  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  will  secure 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  not  by  fences  and 
walls  alone,  but  by  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
if  possible.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  most 
unpopular  doctrine  to  preach:  it  is  an  odious 
one  to  enforce  in  practice ;  but  no  one,  fully  im- 
pressed with  respect  for  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature,  can  hesitate  between  thus  incurring  un- 
deserved odium  and  permitting  the  existence  of  I 
a  system  which  an  enlightened  posterity  will  no 
doubt  condemn  as  an  abomination. 


%-m$& 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  27 


Several  little  furls  of  Chestnut    street   and  the  I 

vicinity  held  a  fair  on  Washington's  Birthday,  for  the  ! 
benefU  of  ihe  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  the  house  I 
of  Mrs.  Kobert  H.  Stevenson,  and  succeeded  in  collect  i 
lug  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  for  that  worthy  object.  ' 
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MONDAY   EVENING,   FEB.  28th,   1887,   AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK 

IN    AID   OF  THE 

ILi  f 


iliitoiifl 


iiim 


AT  THE   RESIDENCE  OF 


Mr.  Charles  J.  Paine,    -    87  Mount  Vernon  Street. 
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TUESDAY  JfOBHIHG,  March  1, 1887. 


Iu  Aid  of  the    liintlersarten   for  tile    121tn<U 

A  pleasant  company  of  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
among  whom  were  many  whose  literary  and 
musical  attainments  have  won  for  them  distinc- 
tion iu  the  wortd  of  letters  and  souk,  met  at  the 
house  of  General  Charles  J.  Paine,  No.  87  Mount 
Vernon  street,  last  evening  to  enjoy  readings  by 
some  of  Boston's  authors.  The  entertainment 
was  given  In  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  tho 
Blind.  Br.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Col.  T.  W. 
Hitreinson  aud  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  selections 
from  their  own  works,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pegou 
and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  1'oote  rounded  out  the  even- 
ing's pleasure  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
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TUESDAY    MORNING.  MARCH    1,   1887. 

AID  FOR    THE   BLIND. 


£  BRILLIANT  AND  CHARITABLE 
SOCIETY  EVENT. 


Awthois'  Readings  and  ISXusicale  at  the 
Rinse  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Paine— A 
Fresh  Impetus  to  the  Kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain. 


The  announcement  that  an  entertainment  con- 
sisting of  readings  of  some  of  America's  poetic 
gems  by  the  authors  themselves,  and  of  select 
musical  numbers  would  be  given  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Paine  in  aid  of  the  kin 
dergarten  for  the  blind,  met  with  much  favor 
from  the  outset,  and  the  result  was  a  mojt  bril- 
liant and  gratifying  social  and  charitable  event. 
The  fact  that  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Col. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  were  to  read  selections  from  their 
own  works,  and  that  choice  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  would  be  interspersed  in  the  pro- 
gramme, drew  an  audience  such  as  is  rarely 
met  with  even  in  the  classic  circles  of  the  modern 
Athens. 

The  guests  commenced  to  arrive  at  an  early 
lour  and  found  the  large  double  parlors  trans- 
formed into  an  impromptu  concert  room.  Am- 
ple accommodations  were  provided  for  the  125 
guests  present,  and  there  was  none  of  that 
crowding  so  common  at  private  entertainments, 
tinder  the  folding  doors  was  a  stand  provided 
lor  the  readers,  while  over  their  heads  were 
■strings  of  smilax  surmounted  by  a  bed  of  tulips. 
Upon  stands  in  various  parts  of  the  rooms  were 
large  baskets  of  the  choicest  products  of  the 
hot  house,  whose  delicate  perfume  filled  the  air 
with  a  delightful  fragrance. 

At  8  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  programme,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  one 
ef  the  trusees  of  the  r'erkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  announced  that  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Anagnos  he  was  obliged  to  preside,  and  nre- 
eented  a  brief  explanation  of  the  aim  of  the 
institution.  What  is  lacking  is  sufficient  pro- 
Vision  for  the  preparatory  departments.  There 
are  many  children  of  a  tender  a?e  who  are 
jflragged  into  a  life  of  disgrace  solely  on  this 
'  Recount.  The  directors  and  others  interested  in 
.the  work,  by  a  series  of  entertainments  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  of  last  evening,  succeeded  in 
Raising  funds  enough  to  purchase  a  tine  estate  in 
Jamaica  Plain  and  to  erect  a  building  thereon 
feuitable  for  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The 
ajdilice  is  now  completed  and  will  be  dedicated  in 
a  few  weeks.  Funds  are  now  needed  to  furnish 
4t  properly  and  provide  suitable  nurses  and 
teachers.  Therefore,  these  entertainments  are 
:  secured  by  the  courtesy  of  the  participauts  and 
ithe  indefatigable  aid  of  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic workers  in  the  cause.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
•Dwight  said  it  must  be  doubly  interesting  to  the 
hearers  from  the  fact  that  they  were  helping  a 
good  cause  and  from  the  aesthetic  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  programme  presented. 

•the  programme  was  as  follows  : — 

Menuet.  in  E  flat  major,  Beethoven-Bulow ; 
Barcarolle,  in  G  minor,  Rubinstein ;  Loure,  in  G 
major,  J.  S.  Bach;  concert  etude,  in  D  flat 
major,  F.  Liszt— Mr.  Arthur  Foote ;  dedicatory 
poem ;  poem  for  Moore  centennial  celebration— 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  Our  Orders;  The 
Flag— Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe;  sonnet  from 
Petrarch ;  Serenade  by  the  Sea— Col.  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson;  baritone  solo,  "Largo  al 
Factotum,"  Rossini;  "Crepuscule,"  Massenet — 
Mr.  Albert  Pegou;  Latter  Day  'Warnings; 
Under  the  Violets— Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes; 
Garrison's  Statue  on  Commonwealth  Avenue; 
A  Tropical  Night— Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe; 
Decoration— Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
By  request,  Dr.  Holmes  read  "Dorotny  Q." 
land  M.  Pegou  kindly  added  another  selection. 
I  It  was  a  source  of  regret  that  Dr.  Holmes  did 
not  read  the  poem  recently  read  before  his  class, 
and  which  was  thought  would  have  been  the 
gem  of  the  evening,  but  the  doctor  was  com- 
pelled to  announce  that,  owing  to  some  neglect, 
It  had  been  left  behind. 

,  Of  the  character  of  the  programme  it  is 
jfiardly  necessary  to  speak.  The  names  of  the 
authors  and  the  musicians  are  too  well  known 
-lo  need  any  commendation  at  this  late  date. 
Tne  programme  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Foote's 
barcarolle  and  etude  were  delightfully  rendered, 
find  were  another  witness  to  the  ability 
of  the  performer.  Mrs.  Howe's  beautiful 
pen  picture,  "A  Tropical  Night,"  was  keenly  en- 


Joyed  by  the  appreciative  audience.  Dr.  Holmes' 
pathetic  poem  "Under,  the  Violets,"  and  the  rol- 
licking "LattcrDay  Warnings,"  were-plaeed  in  a 
most  agreeable  juxtaposition.  Col.  Higginson's 
"Serenade  by  the  Sea,"  which  has  been  read  be- 
fore by  the  author,  butjhas  never  been  printed, 
is  a  beautiful  dream  idyl.  So  tender  is  the 
rhythm  of  melody  running  through  its  entire 
length  that  M.  Pegou  is  to  set  it  to  music,  and 
the  result  can  but  be  another  beautiful  bal- 
lad. M.  Pegou  has  a  niagnifiognt  baritone  voice, 
#,nd  the  "Crepuscule"  was  an  admirable  selec- 
tion.   He  was  accompanied  by  Mme.  Pfigou. 

Among  the  audience  we  noticed  the  following 
prominent  literary  and  social  celebrities :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Miss  Charlotte  Dana,  Miss 
Timmins,  Rev.  ana  Mrs.  Brooke  Herforct,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Howe,  Mrs.  Philip  Sears, 
Mrs.  Russell,  Mi6S  Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Andrew,  the  Misses  Andrew, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw,  Miss  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Skinner,  Mrs.  Maria'  H.  Porter,  Mrs. 
Winsor,  ex-Gov.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Rice, 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Pierce  Mason,  Mrs. 
Hooper  and  the  Misses  Paine. 


LISTKflfflG  TO  BE.  HOLIES. 


Authors  Read  at  the  Resi- 
dence of  General  Paine. 


Jn!ia  Ward  Howe  and  Colonel  Higginson 
Contribute  Poeass. 


An   Entertainment  in   Aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 


The  double  parlors  of  the  residence  of 
Charles  J.  Pains,  en  Mount  Vernon  street, 
were  temporarily  transformed1  last  evening 
into  a  concert  and  reading-room,  the  occa- 
sion being  a  mnsicale  ana  authors'  readings 
in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  lor*  the  Blind. 
The  fact  that  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  to  be  present  and  take  part  served  in 
itself  to  warrant  a  treat  surely  to  be  en- 
joyed. 

The  parlors  presented  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance, and  the  floral  decorations  were  very 
fine.  The  picture?  and  rairroi s  were  grace- 
fully encircled  with  wreaths  of  roses,  and 
round  al  out  the  room,  lasti'y  arranged, 
were  vases  tilled  with  beautiful  andseent- 
laden  flowers.  Between  the  douile  doors 
of  the  dr  ■wing-room  was  a  platf>  rut, 
provided  with  a  table  and  lighted  by  means 
of  one  of  tne  new  patent  ui  right  lamps; 
the  arch  of  the  door  was  artist'n  ally  dr.iped 
with  srailaK,  the  wood  work  overh1  ad  being 
entirely  hidden  from  view  by  wreaths  of 
tulips. 

The  audience  was  one  such  as  Boston 
a^ne  can  boast  of;  theliterary,  the  musical 
and  the  higher  social  elements  of  Modern 
Atben's  society  i\  ere  all  represented. 

Mr.  E>wii:tii'*    Ecmnrks. 

John  S.  Dwight,  one  of  the  trustees  of.  the 
Perkins  Institution  lor  the  Blind,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
the  same,  made  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  1  efore  the  entertainment  be- 
gan, in  which-  he  set  forth  the  obcect 
of  the  presen'  series  of  concerts  and  read- 
ings. He  said  there  was  a  large  number  of 
unfortunate  children  too  young  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  institution  at  South  Boston, 
whose  welfare  was  a  matter  of  oon- 
cern,  anil,  as  a  consequence,  the 
project  of  founding  a  kindergarten 
to  train  them  for  their  future 
course  at  the  institution  was  set  on  foot  A. 
yeai'  ago  a  fine  estate  was  purchased  m 
Jamaica  Plain  and  a  first-class  building 
erected;  the  funds  giving  out  it  became 
nece^sary  for  these  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mendable object  to  secure  means  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  so  successfully  begun. 

Arthur  Foote.  whose  marked  anility  as.  a 
pianist  is  fu.ly  recognized,  opened  the  even- 
ing's programme  with  a  delightlul  rendi- 
tion oi  lour  numbers,  as  follows:  Bee- 
thoven, "Billow's  Minuet,"  in  E  flat 
rua;or;  Rubinstein's  "Barcarolle,"  in  G 
minor;  J.  S.  Bach's  "Lome."  in  G  mater, 
and  Liszt's  "Concert  Etude,  in  D  flat  major. 
If  r.  Oliver  Wendell  Uolmea. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  then  introduced,  and 
amid  much  applause  stepped  ui  on  the  plat- 


form. Before  beginning  his  reading,  Dr. 
Holmes  made  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. It  was  his  intention  to  read 
one  or  more  poems  not  yet  published,  but 
unfortunately  be  had  forgotton  his  manu- 
script. The  first  poem  which  the  doctor 
gave  was  one  read  a  year  ago.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  ihe  first  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  school. 

It  refers  to  the  manner  of  reading  by  the 
blind,  and  is  in  a  particularly  happy  vein. 
The  next  selection  was  the  poem  for  the 
Moore  centennial  celebration  in  Boston.  It 
is  perhaps  familiar,  but  none  the  less 
full  of  music  and  pathos.  This  beau- 
(  tiful  and  'tuneful  ode  has  m  it 
some  of  the  colors  of  Moore  himself  pur- 
posely introduced.  The  other  selections 
with  which  Dr.  Holmes  delighted  his  audi- 
tors were:  "Latter  Day  Warnings,"  "Un- 
der the  Violets,"  and  by  special  request, 
"Dorothy  Q— Q."  The  first  of  these  is 
most  witty,  but  since  the  real- 
ization '  of  Borne  of  the  prophecies 
it  remains  a  fitting  example  of  his  wonder- 
ful versatility.  The  poem,  "Under  the 
Violet,"  is  written  in  the  character  of  a 
young  girl  fra'ght  with  pathos  and  a  senti- 
ment most  beautiful.  The  poem,  "Dorothy 
Q.,"  is  well  known,  and  with  many  it  is  a 
favorite  one. 

The  JS£eadln£  of  •MDon-otby." 

To  hear  Dr.  Holmes  read  this,  bringing 
out,  as  he  did,  its  excellences,  was  delight- 
ful. It  is  certainly  in  his  best  vein  and 
filled  with  telling  allusions.  It  w* 
written  as  a  topic  suggested  by  a  painting 
of  bis  maternal  great-grandmother,  one  of 
the  Quincys,  which  hung  in  the  ancestral 
bouse  during  the  time  of  the  British  in- 
vasion. In  fact,  one  of  the  red-coats  thrust 
his  sabre  through  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
lady's  portrait,  which  transaction  is  duly 
recorded  in  th&  poem. 

Not  less  entbusiasticully  received  during 
the  evening  were  the  other  two  readers  of 
the  occasion,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and 
Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
.vlrs.  Howe  recited  the  poems  '  Our  Orders," 
"The  Flag,"  "Garrison's  Statue  on  Com- 
monwealth Aveuue,"  and  read  a  word- 
sketch,  "A  Tropical  Night."  Here  was 
another  delight  to  hear  this  justly  cele- 
brated poetess  recite  her  own  productions. 
Colonel  Higginson  treated  the  audien  e 
to  a  translation,  '"Sonnet  from  Petracb," 
"Serenade  by  the  Sea,"  ami  the  poem 
"Decoration,"  which  latter  was  written 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  enthusiasm 
over  our  Memorial  day  was  at  its  height. 
The  poem  "Serenade  by  the  Sea"  has 
never  been  published,  and  it  is  not  inserted 
now  because  soon  the  words  are  to  be  set 
to  music  by  Albert  Pegon  and  given  to  the 
public. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  which  added  to 
its  pleasure  was  tne  singing  oi  Mr.  Pigott, 
who  possesses  a  barytone  voice  of  rare  ex- 
cellence, as  beard  in  two  selections,  Ko«- 
sini's  "Largo  al  Factotum"  and  Massanet'8 
"Crepuscule." 

Tboie  Who  'Were  Present. 

Among  the  many  prominent  personages 
we  noted: 
Ex-Gov.  and  Mrs.  Alex. 

H.  P.ice, 


Mrs.  Andrew, 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    Robert 

Treat  Paine. 
Mr.  and  Mr?.  Richard  H. 

Dana, 
Mr.   and    Mrs.   Brooke 

Herford, 
31r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M. 

Hull, 
Miss  Sarah  Shaw, 
Miss  Salsbury, 


Mrs  Hooper, 

Miss  Atulrew, 

Miss  Charlotte  Dana, 

Mrs.  Philip  Fears, 

Mrs.  Francis  Skuinerjo 

Miss  Tlinmins, 

Mr.    and     Mrs.     Martin 

Brimmer, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Rice, 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwfsht, 
The  Misses  Paine, 
Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter, 
Mrs.  Pierce  Mason. 
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POETRY  AND  CHARITY. 

Notable    ILiterary   Entertainment  in 
era!  Paine's  Residence. 


Gen- 


Several  "rare  and  radiant"  hours  were  spent 
last  evening  by  a  large  and  brilliant 
company  at  the  residence  .of.  General 
Charles  J.  Paine,  87  Mt.  Vernon  street. 
The  poets  themselves  appeared  with  all  their 
singing  robes  about  them,  and  became  vocal 
to  the  ear  of  sense.  It  was  one  more 
of  those  entertainments  which  have  been 
the  events  of  past  seasons,  and  was 
thus  entitled  upon  the  programme :  "Authors' 
readings  and  nmsiealo,  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind."  The  parlors  of  General 
Paine's  residence  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  everyone  was  made  wel- 
come in  a  charming  manner  by  Mrs, 
Paine.  The  entertainment  began  when 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote  seated  himself  at  the 
piano  and  played  with  his  usual  delicacy  and 
precision  the  following  numbers:  Menuet, 
in  E  flat  jnajor,  Beethoven-Bulow; 
barcarolle,  in*  G  minor,  Rubinstein; 
Loure,  in  G  major,  J.  S.  Bach  ;  concert  etude, 
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jor,  V.  j,i-/t.  SS 
DwMit,  one  of  tho  oldest  trustees  of 
the  "  Perkins  Institute,  then  told  the 
company  that  it  had  devolved  upon  him  to 
assume"  the  role  which  would  have  been 
tilled  by  Mr.  Anagiios  if  his  presence  had 
not  been  pwsvented  by  indisposition.  That 
role  was  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of 
introduction.  Mr.  Dwight  then  spoke 
briefly  of  the  good  work  which  the 
kindergarten  was  designed  to  do  for  the 
blind  in  their  youngest  and  most  helpless 
years,  and  ended  bv  introducing  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Dr.  Holmes  looked  very 
well  indeed,  and  when  he  ascended 
the  small  platform  placed  between  the  folding 
doors  and  became  visible  to  everybody,  he  was 
warailv  greeted.  He  first  read  a  "Dedicatory 
Poem,  which  had  a  particular  appropriateness, 
inasmuch  as  it  first,  appeared  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  raised  type  brought  out  for  the 
blind.  His  voice  retained  remarkable 
strength  and  distinctness,  and  warmth 
and  vigor  and  delicacy  of  expression 
were  still  found  to  be  the  charming  characteris- 
tics of  his  reading.  They  were  still  more  clearly 
exhibited  in  the"  reading  of  the  piece  which 
followed— the  poem  composed  for  the  Moore 
centennial  celebration— for  which  the_  doctor 
requested  the  audience  to  prepare,  by  imagin- 
ing that  they  were  all  sons  and  daughters  of 
Erin. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  who  recited  her    two    poems    entitled  I 
•'Our  Order"  and  "The  Flag."  Colonel  Thomas 
Weiitworth     Higgiuson      was    the   third    of 
the    poets,    and    he     read    first  a    "Sonnet 
from     Petrarch"     and     a     "Serenade     by 
the     Seaside."        The     latter,       he       said,  . 
had      never       been       published,      although 
written  some  time  ago.    There  was  then  an  in-  ; 
terlude  of  music,  when  Mr.  Albert  Pegou  sang  : 
from  Rossini  and  Massenet. 

The  poets  then  returned.  Dr.  Holmes  read 
his  intensely  amusing  "Latter  Day  Warn- 
ings" and  "Under  the  Violets";  Mrs. 
Howe  recited  "Garrison's  Statne  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue"  and  read  a 
little  word-picture,  called  "A Tropical  .Might"  ; 
and  Colonel  Higginson  read  his  poem  "Decora- 
tion." This  concluded  the  programme,  but  a 
treat  was  still  in  store,  for  Dr.  Holmes  read 
once  more  the  famous  "Dorothy  Q."  Mr. 
Pegou  also  sang  another  piece  from  Massenet. 
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"Onr  Order-.." 
"The  King." 

Mrs.  -Julia  Ward  Howe. 
■Sonnet  from  "J'etratch."- 
"Serenade  by  the  Sea." 

Co  one!  Thomas  Weiitworth  Higgin<iou. 

"Lurgo  al  Factotum" Rossini 

"Crepuscitle" Massenet 

Mr.  Albert  Pegou. 
"Latter  Day  Warnings." 
"Under  tho  Violets." 

Dr.  Holmes. 
"Garri8o«'s  Statue  on  Commonwealth  Avouue." 
'•A  TropLcal  Night." 

Mrs.  Howe. 
"Decoration." 

Colonel  Higginson. 
By  request  Dr.  Holmes  also  read  "Dorothy  Q.," 
and  Mr.  Pegou  kindly  gave  another  song,  Mrs. 
Pegou  playing  the  accompaniment.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  speak  of  the  charms  of  the  entertain- 
ment; it  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  which 
are  events  in  one's  life.  The  delightful  humor 
and  quiet  pathos  of  the  Autocrat,  the  inspiring 
voice  of  one  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  work  for  the  blind,  and  the  graceful  reading 
of  the  Cambridge  poet,  together  with  the  artistic 
playing  of  Mr.  Foote,  and  the  equally  enjoyable 
singing  of  Mr.  Pegou,  made  a  literary  and  musical 
feast  long  to  be  remembered.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Miss  Charlotte  Dana,  Miss  Timmins,  Rev, 
and  Mrs.  Brooke  Herford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Philip  Sears,  Mrs.  Russell,  Miss  Rus- 
sell,{Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew,  the  Misses  Andrew, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Shaw  Russell,  Miss  Saulsbury,  Mrs. 
Francis  Skinner.  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  Mrs.  Win- 
sor,  ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Pierce  Mason,  Mrs.  Hooper 
smd  the  Misses  Paine. 


87  Mount  Vernon  street,  last  Monday! 
evening  to  enjoy  readings  by  some  of 
BostouN  authors,  in  aid  of  the  Kinder-  ! 
garten  for  ihe  Blind.  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  and 
Julia  Ward  Howe  read  seleciions  from 
their  own  works,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pegou  and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Foote  con- 
tributed vocal  and   instrumental  music. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 


The  Senate. 

Tiie  following  were  passerl  to  be  engrossed  :— 
Hill  to  authorize  the  New  EnftlanU  Hospital  for  "Women 
and  Children  to  liokl  tidilitionul  reai  and  personal  estate; 
bill  to  amend  the  charter  ot  the  Kpringfiekl  Street  Kalway 
Company;  bill  concerning  the  keeping  of  accounts  in 
Bundry  state  Institutions ;  bill  to  authorize  the  Perkins  In- 
st;tutoi  and  Massachusetts  School  tor  tie  Blind  to  hold 
additional  estate  for  the  purpose  of  a  kluder^arteu  for 
the  bl:nd ;  bill  providing  for  tiie  registration  and  licensing 
of  p lumbers  in  the  city  of  Spri upheld;  bill  to  regulate  the 
disposition  of  liquors  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth 


Pemonal     Trait,     of     the 
IMiiliji  Boitrke   .Harmon. 

The  talent  ot  tne  late  Philip  riourKe  Mars- 
ton,  in  tbe  opinion  or  the  London  Saturday 
ltevlew,  was  very  real,  delicate,  distinguished, 
impassioned.  The  main  drawback  to  I113 
verse,  lis  want  of  variety  and  general  interest, 
was  Incident  on  hit  peculiar  circumstances. 
He  sang  In  a  darkened  chamber,  and  he  could 
only  repeaL  Pertain  noles,  wnh  3  limited  vari- 
ation, ills  po'-try,  Indeed,  suggests 
curious  relit  ciiun<  as  to  the  degree  to  winch 
an  observation  ol  external  nature  can  be  un- 
wittingly lelgned.  Uar-t  n  had  an  -xiraordl- 
nary  objection,  which  added  greatly  to  his 
own  social  dlscoimort,  to  any  reference 
being  made  to  the  (act  of  his  Ml 
This  personal  scruple  was  repeated  In  his 
verse.  In  which  every  eltort  was  made  to 
seem  as  though  the  Writer  shared  the  ad- 
vantages ot  those  whose  sight  is  perfect.  It 
is  Hue  that  the  objects  described  are  conven- 
tional—"red  roses,"  "gray  skies,"  and  ''soft 
white  wings:"  but  it  15  matter  for  surprise 
that  a  DOel  blind  from  Infancy  sliouki  bring 
color  aud  form  into  his  verse  at  al).  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  ihe  world  between  these 
perfunctory  images  and  the  subtle,  of 
gnlarly  exquisite,  allusions  to  perfume  and 
sound.  Some  of  Marston's  lines  about  the 
wind  have  scarcely  heen  surpassed.  In  his 
earliest  volume  he  cried: 
Blow,  autumn  wind  of  this  tempestuous  night; 

Koar  through  this  garden,  and  bear  down  these  trees  ; 

Surely  tonfeht  thy  voice  Is  as  the  sea's. 
And  all  my  heart  exultant  in  ihy  might, 

and  the  same  intense  sympathy  with  the  vari- 
ous voices  of  tbe  wind  animates  what  is.  per- 
iaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  pieces,  the 
dialogue  called  "The  Rose  and  the  Wind." 


Reading's  by  Eminent  Poets  and  a  Musical 
Entertainment  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Paine.  _____ 

Boston  has  many  philanthropic  institutions,  but 
perhaps  none  has  more  quickly  aroused  tho  sym- 
pathy o£  those  who  have  given  freely  to  other  en- 
terprises for  relieving  suffering  than  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  move- 
ment.was  made  to  establish  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  too  young  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston,  and  a 
fund  was  so ,n  established.  One  of  the  most  no- 
table features  of  the  attempt  to  swell  the  fund  was 
a  series  of  entertainment*  given  last  year  in  pri- 
vate nouses,  at  whicfh  eminent  authors  and  musi- 
cians read,  sang  or  played."  Last  evening  an  en- 
tertainment of  this  character  was  given  at  the 
home  of  General  Charles  J.  Paine,  No.  87  Mount 
Vernon  street.  The  large  parlors  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  between  the  parlors 
was  a  small  platform  for  the  convenience  of  thg 
readers.  ■    ,       ^         ■ 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Anagnos.Mr.Jokn  S.Dwigait, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  tbe'Terkins  Institution  for 
tbe  Blind,  presented  a  brief  explanation  of  the  aim 
of  the  institution.  What,  js  lacking  is  sufficient 
provision  for  the  preparatory  departments.  There 
aremanv  children  of  a  tender  age  who  are  dragged 
into  a  life  of  disgrace  solely  on  this  account.  The 
directors  and  others  interested  in  the  work,  by  a 
series  of  entertainments,  succeeded  in  raising 
funds  enough  to  purchase  a  fine  estate  in  Jamaica 
Plain  and  to  erect  a  building  thereon  suitable  for 
a  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The  edifice  is  now 
r  completed  and  will  be  dedicated  in  a  few  weeks. 
Funds  are  now  needed  to  furnish  it  properly  and 
provide  suitable  nurses  and  teachers.  Therefore, 
these  entertainments  are  secured  by  tho  courtesy 
of  the  participants  and  the  indefatigable  aid  of 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  cause. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Dwight  said  it  mustjbe  doubly 
interesting  to  the  hearers  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  helping  a  good  cause  ind  from  the  aesthetic 
and  intellectualcharacter of  the  programme  pre- 
sented. 
The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Minuet  in  E-flat  major Beethoven-Bulow 

Barcarole  in  G  minor Hublnstein 

Loure  in  G  major Bach 

Concert  etude  in  D-flat  major Liszt 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote.  » 

Dedicatory  poem.  -    <f- 

Poem  for  Moore  Centennial  Celebration. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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Another  author's  reading  in  aid  of  the 
blind,  took  place  at  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Paine's, 
S7  Mt.  Vernon  street,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  Colonel  Thomas  W. 
Higginson  being  the  readers,  Messrs.  Arthur 
Foote  and  Albert  Pegou  providing  the  music. 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presided.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Brooke  Herford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Brimmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  O. 
Richardson,  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
H.  Rice,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Dana,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tohn  F.  Andrew, 
and  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  arranging  the  charitable 
entertainment.  Additional  funds  are  needed 
to  furnish  the  building  just  erected  for  the 
Kindergarten. 


THE  LEGISLATURE. 


Tiie  House. 

Passed  to  be  engrossed  :— 

Bill  ;  1  aatfa  >rize  the  aty  of  Lynn  to  borrow  in' 
tbe  purpose  of  building  drains  :ind  __wers  ;   bill  enncera- 
ta.fi-  the   salary  of  tbe  lata   Danl 

authorize  the  New  England  Hospital  for  W  omen    aud 
CnJdren  to  hold  addili.-m_,*  r^ai  and  personal  «st- 

■  Ithe  char  .r  cf  tiie  Springfield  St 
Company;  b'U  to  authorize   tl 

Massachusetts  School  lor  the  Blind  to  hold  additional  •  s- 
tate  for  the  purpose  of  a  kindergarten  for  : 
solve  granting  county  taxes;  resolve  in  favor  of  J 
Maoitten, 


iEVEMM  TBANSCEIPT 


THURSDAY,    1IABCE    3t.    1887. 


X_ril_ 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    MAR.    5,    1887. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  A  concert 
■will  he  given  tomorrow  night  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker  and  the  Schumann  Quartet. 


— A  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
has  obtained  judgment  against  a  city 
firm  for  injuries  sustained  bv  a  fall 
into  an  opening  in  the  sidewalk  on 
Bromfield  street. 

— A  pleasant  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemeu,  among  whom  were  many 
whose  literary  and  musical  attainments 
have  won  for  them  distinction  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  song,  met  at  the 
house  of  General  Charles  J.  Paine,  No. 
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LAST  ENTERTAINMENT 


.  o, 


lours 


AT   THE 


Opera  House,  Tuesday  Eve.,  Harcfe  5,  1587. 


AT  8  O'CLOCK. 

-GRAND— 


Vocal  #  instrumental 

CONCERT, 

By  the  Pupils  of  the  Perkin's  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  South 

Boston, ..Mass. 

PR06HAMME. 

PART  FIRST. 

1.  QUARTET. — May  Song ., Mendelssohn 

Messrs.  C.  H.  Prescott,  C.  T.  'Jleason,  C.  A.  W.  Howland 
and  F.  C.  Washington. 

2.  PIANO.— Arabesque fc, H.  G.  Andrews 

Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Howland. 

3.  SOLO  FOR  CORNET.— Facilita J.  Hartmann 

Mr.  C.  H.  Prescott. 

4.  SONG.— Lost  Chord ,. A.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

5.  SOLO  FOR  ALTO  HORN.— Three  Star  Polka E.  M.  Bagley 

Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Howland. 

6.  SONG.— "It  was  a  dream," F.  H.  Cowen 

Mr.  L.  W.  Titus. 

7.  DUET  FOR  CLARINET  AND  CORNET.— "Sing,  Smile,  Slumber,".  .Guonod 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Bassford  and  C.  H.  Prescott. 

8.  GLEE. — The  Spanish  Cavalier H.  B.  Hendrickson 

PART  SECOND- 

1 .  SOLO  FOR  CORNET.— Arbucklenian  Polka J.  Hartmann 

Mr.  C.  T.  Gleason. 

2.  SONG.— "True  to  the  Last," Stephen  Adams 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hammond. 

3.  SOLO  FOR  BARITONE.— Caratina. Demersseman 

Mr.  F.  C.  Washington. 

4.  SOLO  FOR  CLARINET.— Comin'  thro  the  Rye E.  S.  Thornton 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bassford. 

5.  DUET.^'The  Fisherman," V.  Gabussi 

Messrs.  L.  W.  Titus  and  W.  B.  Hammond. 

6.  DUET  FOR  TWO  CORNETS.— Fliege  du  Vdglein Guill  Popp 

Messrs.  C.  T.  Gleason  and  C.  "H.  Prescott. 

7.  GLEE.— Selected. 

8.  QUARTET.— War  Song Kucken 


Admission  with  reserved  seat,  - 

Members  of  the  Association  and  Ladies'  Auxiliary, 


35  cents 
15  cents 
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FRIDAY  MORNING.  MARCH  25,  1887- 


Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  assisted  by  the  Schu- 
mann Quartette,  will  give  a  concert  this  even- 
in?  in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mast, 


March  10  1887]     (15) 

One  of  the  very  latest  exercises  of  such 
delightful  hospitality  occurred  in  Boston 
last  week.  A  beautiful  old  home,  rich  in 
fine  pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  radiant 
with  tulips  and  roses  and  golden  daffodils, 
cheerful  with  pleasantly  tempered  light,  was 
kindly  opened  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
little  blind  children  of  the  State,  but  imme- 
diately for  the  delight  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  but  too  glad  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  occupying  the  waiting  camp-chairs  and 
to  listen  amid  such  exquisite  surroundings  to 
the  reading  of  original  poems  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  Col.  Higginson,  to  the  playing  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Foote,  the  very  tips  of  whose  fingers 
seem  inspired,  and  the  singing  of  Mr.  Albert 
Pegou.  The  Free  Kindergarten  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  gainer  by  this  pleasant 
occasion ;  and  the  wee  ones,  who  must  feel 
their  way  through  life,  will  reap  the  fruit  of 
the  courtesy  of  authors,  artists,  and  hosts. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  gainers.  To  all 
who  were  present,  it  was  one  of  the  many 
means  of  culture  in  which  Boston  is  so  rich, 
and  toward  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
even  the  humble  camp-chair  is  a  contributor. 


The  Magazine. 


BOSTON MARCH  26,  1887 


THE   WORK    OF  THE    BLIND. 


The  Perkins  I  stitute  for  the  Blind  has  tor 
many  years  commanded  the  admiration  of 
people  from  every  portion  ot  the  civilized  world 
and  it  is  beyond  question  the  moBt  admirably 
managed  institution  i>f  its  kind  in  existence. 

Without  endeavoring  to  enlarge  upon  a  sub- 
jeot  which  has  inspired  so  many  aoler  and  more 
prolific  pens  than  ours,  we  desire  to  ctll  atten- 
tion, to  tne  exceedingly  praotical  and  valuable 
results  which  have  accrued  trom  the  judicious 
management  ol  the  Institution  in  allowing  a 
laige  proportion  ot  its  inmates  to  be  practioally 
stll-Bupporiing,  through  their  skill  in  certain 
lines  ot  manufacture. 

At  the  offioe  and  salesroom  of  the  Institution 
at  37  Avon  street,  may  be  seen  a  very  complete 
assor'ment  ot  mattresses,  feather  bed^,  entry 
mats,  brooms,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  made  by 
the  blind.  It  is  a  singular  and  noteworthy  laot 
that  all  ot  these  goodes  evidence  a  skill  and  care 
in  workmanship  that  amounts  to  absolute  per- 
fection and  which  is  seldom  duplicated  in  the 
products  of  workmen  blessed  with  the  beat  of 
eves. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  goods  displayed  at  their 
salesroom  are  of  a  most  serviceable  and  desir- 
able order,  and  should  always  command  a  ready 
sale.  Other  work  skilfully  performed  by  the 
blind  is  the  reseating  of  cane  chairs,  upholster- 
ing ot  lurniture  and  lurnishing  ot  ships  and 
churohes.  Another  interesting  department  of 
the  Institution  ib  the  tuning  department.  The 
attention  ot  the  publio  Bhould  be  called  to 
the  facilities  ot  the  Institution  for  tuning  pianos. 
They  have  at  all  times  a  list  of  the  most  compe* 
tent  tuners,  who  will  promptly  attend  to  any 
order  that  may  be  sent  to  the  Institution  or  to 
their  office  ct  37  Avon  street. 


ST.   NICHOLAS 


Vol.  XIV. 


APRIL,    1887. 


THE     LETTER-BOX. 


We  print  with  pleasure  the  following  fac-simile  of  a  letter  written 
by  a  blind  girl  to  St.  Nicholas.  It  relates  to  Miss  Alcott's  fine 
story  of  "  The  Blind  Lark,"  printed  in  our  November  number. 
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EVEMft  transcript 

MONDAY.    MARCH    2S,    1887. 


kindergarten  for  the  Blind.    The  second  ent*r-  | 

tainment  arranged  by  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter  lor  the  I 

beueflt  of  this  institution  will  be  given  on  the  I 

night  of  Easter  Monday,  April  11,  at  the  house  of  I 

Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine.    It  will  inclnde  an  arj.  I 

thor's  leading,  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  and  some  of  ! 

our  younger  poets  will  assist,  and  music   Tickets  ! 

may  be  ordered  by  mail  of  Mrs.  Paine,  Mr.  Anag-  ' 

nop,  37  Avon   street,  or  Mrs.  Porter,  28C  Beacon  j 
street. 


No.  6. 


EVENING-  TBAMJBIP1 

SATURDAY,    APRIi    8,    1887. 

—  "  — 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  At  the  second  en- 
tertainment for  the  benefit  of  this  institution,  to 
be  given  on  the  evening  of  April  11  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  No.  6  Joy  street,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  Miss 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr. 
William  Ordway  Partridge  will  read  selec- 
tions from  their  writings,  and  there  will  be 
music.  Tickets  are  for  sale  by  Mrs.  Paine.  Mrs. 
Maria  S.  Porter,  No.  286  Beacon  street,  and  Mr. 
Anagnos,  No.  37  Avon  street.  The  third  enter- 
tainment will  be  given  a  few  days  later  in  Haw- 
thorne Hall.  Further  particulars  will  be  made 
known  next  week. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER 
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SATURDAY    MORNING.   APRIL  2,  1SS7. 


At  the   second   entertainment   in   aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  bliud,  tD  be  given  at  tl 
dence  of  Mr.  Kobert  Treat  Paine.  6  Joy  street, 
Monday  evening,  April  11,  the  following  people 
will  read:  Dr.    Oliver  Wendell   Holme;. 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  E 
Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge,  Mis.  Margaret 
Deland.    Dr.  Holmes  will  read  "The  One  Hoss 
Shay"  and  two  other  selections.    Miss  Guiney 
will  read  poems.   Mr.   Partridge  his  sonnets  on 
Keats  and  She  ley, and  the  others  selections  from 
unpublished  writings.    Tickets  for  the  readings 
may  be   had   of   Mrs.    Paine,   Mr.  Anagnos.  35 
Avon  street,  and  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  286  Bea- 
con street. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    APR.    2,    1887. 


CONCERT  BY  THE  BLIND. 

A  detachment  of  the  advanced  scholars 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
recently  gave  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  a  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
for  little  sightless  children.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  party  was  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  cul- 
tivated teachers  of  the  school,  Mr.  Elmer 
S.  Hoamer,  who  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  programme  addressed  the  immense  au- 
dience substantially  as  follows: — 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  While  the  per- 
formers are  resting,  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate that  a  few  words  be  spoken  with 
reference  to  the  institution  which  is  repre- 
sented here  to-night;  especially  so,  since 
in  travelling  through  different  portions  of 
New  England  we  often  meet  with  a  total 
misapprehension  with  reference  to  our 
work,  which  we  should  be  very  sorry  to 
have  exist  in  the  minds  of  any  here  pres- 
ent. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  more  con- 
cisely just  the  opinion  we  would  have  you 
entertain  and  that  which  we  would  not, 
than  by  saying  that  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  a  school  and  not  an 
asylum.  Understand  me  please — it  is  a 
school;  it  is  not  a  retreat.  It  lias  all  the 
elements  of  a  school;  it  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  hospital.  It  summons 
within  its  walls  not  a  collection  of  sickly 
persons  who  have  come  by  the  sufferance 
of  charity  to  be  treated  for  the  loss  of  one 


to 

of  their  senses, ah37Th  general,  to  have 
their  lot  in  life  made  endurable  by  tender 
sympathy  and  kind  attention,  but  it ,  re- 
ceives the  blind  boys  and  girls  of  New 
England  at  the  age  of  nine  years  and  over 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  educa- 
tion only.  While  the  means  used  must  of 
course  be  adapted  to  meet  their  needs,  yet 
the  end  sought  is  that  proposed  by  any 
grammar  and  high  school  or  academy  in 
the  state  of  Vermont. 

Our  institution  is  supported  by  an  annu- 
al appropriation  from  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  specified  sum  per  capita 
from  whatever  other  New  England  state  a 
pupil  resides  in.  For  example,  Vermont 
sends  to  us  seven  or  eight  blind  childre  i 
to  be  educated;  but  your  governor  in  sign- 
ing the  papers  necessary  for  their  admis- 
sion is  not  prompted  by  motives  of  pity, 
but  is  simply  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  grand  principle  that  the  "State  owes 
every  child  an  education." 

Now,  a  word  with  reference  to  our  sys- 
tem of  instruction  and  training.  It  is  de- 
signed more  particularly  perhaps  than  the 
common  school  curriculum  to  make  our 
graduates  self-supporting,  and  for  that 
reason  embraces  beside  the  school  proper, 
a  musical  department  and  an  industrial 
department.  In  the  first  of -these  the  stu- 
dies pursued  are  much  the  same  as  those  j 
usually  included  in  a  common  school 
course.  In  the  second  music  is  taught 
not  as  an  accomplishment  merely,  but  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  and  its  separate  di- 
visions of  teaching,  playing,  tuning,  etc., 
form  the  readiest  means  for  the  blind  to 
earn  a  living.  In  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, a  few  of  the  simpler  trades  are 
taught  such  as  the  cane-seating  of  chairs, 
mattress-making,  etc.,  with  the  practical 
result  of  making  many  blind  young  men 
self-supporting. 

If  you  have  followed  me  in  this  attempt 
to  state  concisely  just  the  work  in  which 
we  are  eugaged,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  one  iu  this  audience  who  is  not  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  ; 
School  for  the  Blind.  You  feel — do  you 
not? — that  our  work  is  a  noble  one!  What 
work  can  there  be  more  approved  of  God 
or  cf  man  than  that  of  rendering  inde-  j 
!  peudont  of  external  aid,  a  class  of  persons 
who  otherwise  seem  doomed  to  a  life  of 
dependence  upon  others?  May  I  not  say 
more  of  you?  May  I  not  say  that  there  is 
not  one  here  who  would  not  do  all  he 
could  to  help  remove  any  obstacles  in  our 
path?  We  have  obstacles — real  ones!  And 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  in  the 
city  of  Rutland  there  was  not  some  one 
who  would  give  us  the  help  we  so  much 
need  that  we  have  come  here  to-night.  I 
speak  now  for  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment. 

You  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
this  system  of  instruction.  You  know  that 
it  trains  and  develops  the  faculties  of  chil- 
dren as  no  other  system  does.  Perhaps 
there  are  mothers  in  this  audience  who 
send  their  children  to  such  a  school  and 
con  testify  as  to  its  good  results:.  At  least 
you  send  your  children  to  some  school  at 
the  age  of  three,  four  or  five  years  to  be 
educated.  Well,  what  of  the  education  of 
young,  blind  children?  Education!  Friends, 
I  intended  to  speak  somewhat  at  length 
upon  the  condition  of  blind  children  as  we 
see  it;  but  I  forbear.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
many  of  them  -not  all  but  many  of  them 
pass  the  early  years  of  childhood  in 
complete  destitution,  physical,  mental  and 
moral!  And  we  are  powerless  to  help  them 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  nine  years,  un- 
til they  have  passed  that  period  of  life 
when  a  child's  nature  is  most  susceptible 
to  influences,  good  or  bad. 

Overwhelmed  with  such  thoughts  as 
these,  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  started  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  giving  kindergar- 
ten instruction  to  blind  children.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  at  length  of  the 
trials,  the  discouragements,  the  successes. 
the  encouragements,  that  have  attended 
his  efforts.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say,  that 
with  the  aid  of  kind  friends  sufficient 
money  has  been  raised  to  warrant  the  pur- 
chase of  grounds  within  the  limits  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  erection  of  a  building  thereon, 
-!"hich  it  will  soon  be  onr  pleasure  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  noble  use  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed. But  having  done  this,  we  shall 
have  exhausted  every  dollar  in  our  treas- 


ury! Nay  more!  We  shall  have  incurred  a 
debt  of  some  $12,000,  and  have  not  one 
penny  left  for  current  expenses. 

Friends,  this  is  our  obstacle;  this  is  our 
emergency.  You  will  find  more  specific 
reference  to  the  matter  in  the  pamphlets 
which  will  be  handed  you  as  you  leave  the 
hall  Will  you  not  take  them  home  and 
read  tbem  that  you  may  appreciate  more 
tully  the  importance  of  our  enterprise? 

Friends,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  va»fc 
amount  of  latent  charity  in  the  world  that 
needs  only  a  worthy  cause  upon  which  to 
expend  ifcaelf.  Will  not  each  of  you  ask 
himself  the  question,  is  Dot  this  the  time, 
is  not  this  the  cauce,  for  me  to  do  glorious 
work  for  the  cause  of  humanity? 

Friends,  there  are  many  little  hands 
stretched  out  toward  us  and  many  pale 
faces,  whose  eyes  note  not  the  rising  or 
setting  of  the  sun,  turned  toward  us  for 
aid.  Shall  they  plead  in  vain?  In  the 
name  of  justice,  iu  the  name  of  humanity, 
no! 


©toe  lUitoil  jpmll 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  9,  1SS7. ! 

Rutland,  Vt. 


THE  BUND  CONCERT. 


An  Appeal  for  the  latest  Work  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute — A  Fine  Performance. 

A  successful  concert  both  in  the  quality 
of  the  performance  and  in  the  size  of  the 
audience  was  that  given  in  the  Rutland 
Opera  house  Tuesday  evening  by  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston.  The  institute  is  now  work- 
ing to  establish  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
the  kindergarten  for  the  'blind,  and  is  in 
need  of  funds.  This  matter  was  placed 
before  the  audience  during  the  intermis- 
sion by  the  gentleman  who  accompanies 
the  pupils.  He  laid  particular  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  Perkins  institute  is  a 
school  and  not  an  asylum  or  house 
of  refuge.  It  is  to  instruct  blind  boys 
and  girls  of  nine  years  of  age  or  over 
and  to  make  them  self-supporting.  To 
this  end  there  are  departments  of  music 
and  industrial  training,  and  now  the  need 
has  been  strongly  felt  of  the  kindergarten 
to  brighten  and  instruct  the  early  years 
of  younger  children.  More  money  is 
needed  for  this,  and  friends  of  this  hu- 
mane work  all  over  New  England  are  in- 
vited to  contribute  to  the  fund  for  its  sup- 
port. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  was 
varied  and  pleasiDg,  including  instru- 
mental and  vocal  work  of  uniform  excel- 
lence. Cornet,  clarinet,  baritone,  piano 
and  vocal  solos  and  duets,  with  glees  and 
instrumental  quartet  music  were  included 
in  the  order.  The  participants  were 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Prescott,  C.  T.  Gleason,  C. 
A.  W.  Howland,  F.  C.Washington,  W.B. 
Hammond,  L.  "W.  Titus,  and  C.  W.  Bas- 
ford. 


Venerdi-Pabato  25-26  Febhraio  1R87 


(Jentija/enta  irmtnti  siamo  stati  a  visitare  il 
DEDvq  'maseo  cli  layori  eseguiti  da  alcuni  cieeht 
6  cite  si  sta  fontiando  nelle  stanza  ad  nso  della 
Sfocieta  Tommaseo  per  1' educations  ed  istruzions 
dei  ciechi,  Dei  chiostri  dsll'ex  eonvento  diS.  Maria 
Novella. 

Nella  nostra  breve  escursione  ebbiamo  veduto 
dei  bellissimi  lavori  a  uneinetto,  come  eoperta  da 
letto,  s  fodere  da  guanci&li ;  biancheria  confezic- 
nata  con  ricami  e  trice  di  nna  flnazza  inarrivabile, 
il  tutto  esegiiito  dai  cieohi  rieoverati  nel  convitto 
Strachan-Rodin6  di  Napoii.  Sono  ammirabili  alcuae 
trine  flnissime,  una  borsa  da  tabacco  e  delle  bel- 
lissime  pantoftle  ricamate  in  lana  fatto  il  tutto 
nell' Istituto  dei  ciechi  di  Boston.  Anche  i  ciechi 
ricoverati  nel  eonvitto  d!  York  banno  inviato  dei 
graziosi  mobili  in  eanna  d'india,  e  delie  scarps 
lavorate  perfettauaente.  Dall'Istitato  dei  ciochfc 
Principesaa  Margberita  in  Roma  sono  stati  offorti 
dei  beliissimi  fiori  in  carta  imitati  alia  perfezione. 
Nella  sala  didatfciea  .  vi  sono  una  qnantita  di  mac- 
ohine  inffiate  dalla  Dani'marea,  da  Vienna,  Londra, 
Olanda  ed  altro  ciita,  le  quaii  servono  ad  istruira 
i  ciechi  a  scrivere,  a  loggers  s  ad  esercitarsi  nel- 
l'aritmetica.  Abbiamo  vednto  nn  album  di  belLs- 
sitni  disegni  fatti  con  puntini  a  rilievo  da  un  cieao 
di  Alicante. 

Tutti  gli  ogg'etti  sono  stati  esposti  e  bene  ordi- 
nati  in  armadi  a  cristalli,  ed  oecupano  tre  spaziose 
3ale.  Noi  siamo  certi  che  quango  i!  Maseo  e&r* 
terminate,  aspettaiidosi  ancora  molti  oggelti  dil- 
I'estero,  potra  dirsi  vsramente  l'unieo  di  que*to 
gensrs. 

Al  benemerito  direttore  della  Societa  Tommaseo, 
cuv.  BarbiAdriani,  vanno  tribtttat?  sincere  lodi 
P«r  le  g-ssidue  cure  che  spendo  per  .'a  caritatevole 
istituzione,  e  per  la  intelligenza  vara^iente  rara 
con  cni'la  dirige.  Meritano  pure  elogi  le  signore 
Giulia  Nesti  e  Luisa  Cvnsolo-Servi  cbe  cou  ji.more 
veramente  esamplare  si  occupano  della  sistema- 
zione  di  tutti  gli  oggotti. 

II  Museo  verra  inaugurate  in  occasione  dalle 
prpjB'sime" Teste  per  lo  seoprirnento  della  facciata 
d«l  r>tomo,  e  orediarno  che  alia  sol«nne  inaugu- 
'raztone  interverra  S.  M.  la  nostra  Regina. 
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BOSTON.,  APRIL  3,  1887. 


The  second  entertainment  In  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  will  be  given  on  Monday  evening, 
April  11th,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
No.  C  Joy  street,  and  will  consist  of  author's  readings 
and  a  musicale.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  will  read  an  un- 
published  poem,  the  "One  Hoss  Shay,"  and  other  se- 
lections. Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  will  read  an  unpub- 
lished story,  Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge  his  son- 
nets on  Shelly  and  Keats,  Mrs.  Margaret  Delaud  and 
Miss  Louise  Imogen  Oiiiney  some  unpublished  poems. 
Fine  music  (to  be  announced  later)  will  be  a  part  of  the 
programme.  Tickets  may  be  had  of  Mrs.  Paine,  0  Joy 
street,  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  2S5  Beacon  street,  and  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos,  37  Avon  street. 


THE  NEW    KINDERGARTEN    BUILDING, 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

TUESDAY,    APKI1    5,    1887. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Description  of  the  New  Build- 
ing in  Jamaica  Plain. 


When  the  Idea   Originated 
and  How  It  Was  Carried  Out. 


A  Little  Counterpart  of  Laura 
Bridgman  in  the  South. 


Almost  five  years  ago— It  will  be  quite  five 
years  In  early  June— Mr.  Anagnos  made  his 
first  public  plea  for  a  kindergarten  tor  blind 
children.  Those  who  heard  it  will  never  for- 
get It.  It  was  full  of  eloquent  tenderness, 
and  every  one  who  heard  it  felt  that  the 
speaker's  heart  was  In  his  words.  It  was  at 
the  regular  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins'  school  for  the  bllud,  and  Into  these 
exercises  had  been  Interpolated  au  exhibition, 
by  the  younger  children,  In  kindergarten 
work.  The  audience  had  been  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  lit- 
tle ones  had  accomplished  their  task;  they 
had  given  examples  of  paper  weaving  and 
folding,  building  geometrical  designs  with 
the  blocks,  and,  best  of  all,  of  modelling  in 
clay.  Here  the  work  was  most  surprising; 
they  not  only  made  the  commoner  forms,  such 
as  squares,  cubes,  cylinders  and  spheres,  with 
great  acouracy,  but  they  made  more  am  bltions 
designs,  a  flat  iron,  a  chair,  a  teakettle,  and 
one  little  boy  made  a  branch  of  a  tree,  with  a 
birds'  nest  filled  with  eggs,  and  the  mother 
bird  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
All  this  was  .  done  In  full  sight 
of  the  large  audience  which  filled. 
Tremont  Temple  to  Its  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  people  wondered  more  and  more  as 
the  deft  fingers  shaped  the  clav  so  quickly  and 
so  accurately.  Children  in  the  full  possession 
of  every  sense  could  have  done  no  better 'han 
did  these  little  ones  from  whom  a  cruel  fate 


had  taken  the  most  precious  of  all  the  senses, 
that  of  sight.  It  was  while  the  audience  had 
this  scene  fresh  In  their  minds  that  Mr.  Anag- 
nos made  his  touohlng  appeal,  ana  toaay,  as 
a  result  of  It,  there  stands  on  the  estate  on 
the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  street,  facing 
the  latter,  a  large  brick  building,  filled  with 
sunshine  In  every  corner,  to  which  little  blind 
children  are  to  be  bidden  for  their  first  In- 
struction. It  Is  a  superb  monument  to  one 
man's  unflagging  zeal  and  unfailing  endeavor. 
Since  the  first  appeal  was  made,  $65,000  has 
been  raised,  and  today  there  remains  only  a 
debt  of  $15,000,  which  Mr.  Anagnos  hones 

Will  Be  Speedily  Wiped  Out. 
It  would  be  an  Interesting  story  to  tell  how 
the  money  had  been  raised,  and  how  many 
helpers  there  had  been  In  the  grand  work. 
Men  and  women  sent  gifts  of  money  accord- 
ing to  their  means;  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
school  held  a  two  days'  fair;  entertainments 
were  given ;  Sunday  schools  took  up  collec- 
tions for  It;  little  children  worked  for  it,  hold- 
ing sales  and  giving  concerts ;  the  leading 
authors  read  tor  it,  and  many  of  our  best 
musicians  sung  and  played  money  Into  the 
treasury.  It  was  a  work  that  appealed  to 
everybody.  No  heart  could  remain  unmoved 
when  the  story  of  the  plan  was  told,  and  even 
tne  most  stubbornly  closed  pocketbooks 
opened  for  this  cause.  There  Is  something 
about  every  work  for  little  children  that 
a  peals  fo  humanity  as  nothing  else  under 
the  sun  will  do.  The  very  helplessness  of  the 
Utile  ones  seems  to  touch  the  heart,  and 
make  everyboay  feel  a  sp  ctal  responsibility 
In  their  welfare.  So  It  has  been  with  this 
work.  Any  one  less  honeful  or  less  enthusi- 
astic ti  an  Mr.  Anagnos  would  havp  shrunk 
from  undertaking  a  task  that  seemed  In  the 
beginning  so  tremendous:  but  It  is  that  very 
euthusiasm  and  hopefulness  that  has  brought 
it  to  so  successful  an  Issue.  In  the  midst  of 
discouragemeni,  of  Illness,  ot  the  saddest 
domestic  affliction,  the  Idea  has  never  been 
abandoned,  the  interest  has  never  been  al- 
lowed to  flag  for  one  instant,  and  for  the  last 
year  it  has  been  a  work  of  consecration,  done 
in  obedience  to  the  noble  daughter  of  the. 
founder  of  the  school,  whose  last  words  were, 
"Take  care  of  the  little  blind  children."  The 
finishing  of  the  work.  In  wnlch  Mrs.  Anagnos 
had  been  such  a  helpful  spirit,  was  now  a 
precious  legacy  left  by  her  to  her  husband  to 
finish.  It  is  done,  and  In  a  few  days  the  house 
will  be  ready  for  Its  first  occupants. 

In  purchasing  the  place  for  the,  school, 
there  was  choice  of  places,  but  the  site  finally 
determined  upuu  was  the  Jamaica  Plain  one, 
and  six  acres  ot  land  were  bought,  Including 
two  or  three  places,  one  of  which  was  the  old 
homestead  of  the  revolutionary  Gen.  Heath. 
The  land,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  corner  ot 
two  streets,  and  stretching  away  to  the  ele- 
gant estates  that  border  Jamaica  pond,  is 
very  valuable,  and  there  is  no  aaneer  that  the 
Institution  will  ever  be  built  In  upon.  The 
location  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  there 
Is  sufficient  laud  to  allow  lor  the  erection  of 


oilior  unlldinLis  In  the  course  of  lime,  when 
the  already  formulated  plans  of  the  superin- 
tendent are  able  to  De  carried  out.  The  pres- 
ent building  is  but 

The  Flr*t  of  a  Group 
which  he  designs  shall  be  built  as  rapidly  as 
the  funds  will  allow. 

The  fulfilled  plan  will  be  to  have  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades  brought  to  Ja- 
maica Plain  from  South  Boston,  and  the  build- 
ing there  be  used  for  a  high  school  and  colle- 
giate Institute,  giving  those  who  desire  It  the 
benefit  of  a  still  hluher  training  than  they  are 
now  enabled  to  receive.  Every  year  snows- 
more  clearly  the  readiness  with  which  the' 
blind  pupils  learn,  and  the  qulcK  Intelligence 
with  which  they  grasp  every  science  that  Is 
presented  to  them  proves  what  has  always 
been  claimed  for  them,  that,  In  the  loss  of  one 
bense,  they  have  an  added  quickness  and 
alert  ess  supplied  to  the  senses  that  remain. 
There  are  probably  hundreds  arnooe  the 
readers  of  the  Herald  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  one  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  this  school,  or  one  ot  Its  gradu- 
ating exercise^,  or  have  been  privileged  to 
lis > en  to  a  recitation  In  the  ordlnarv  routine 
of  school  lite.  Such  can  uev.-r  imagine  the 
correctness  or  the  thoroughness  ot  the  pupils, 
l'o  hear  a  lesson  in  botany,  for  Instance, where 
the  pupil  gives  the  correct  analysis  of  a  flower, 
telling  everything  about  It  with  as  much 
accurateness  as  though  they  could  see  it— 
and  so  indeed,  the)  do  iu  their  Imauina- 
tlon.  They  have  lis  form  by  the  educated 
sense  of  toucn,  its  perfume  by  the  smell,  and 
they  are  told  Its  color.  It  13  astonishing,  too, 
how  brilliant  tbelr  ideas  ot  colurlng  are— how 
rich  the  world  seems  lo  them,  who  cannot  see 
It.  In  a  graduating  composition  written  two 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  girls  who  bad  been 
lor  some  time  a  member  ot  the  school,  the 
description  of  natural  scenes  was  very  true 
and  realistic.  It  was  a  marvel  how  she  could 
have  comprehended  so  fully  that  which  »he 
had  never  seen.  The  description  was  as  full 
of  appreciation  as  it  was  of  truth,  and  the 
phrase  "I  saw"  occurred  several  times  In  the 
essay.  At  the  same  exercises  a  composition 
on  the  electric  engine  was  read,  with  practi- 
cal Illustrations.  Tuo  writer  of  the  essay,  a 
young  man  ot  about  20  seemingly,  was  thor- 
oughly at  home  In  bis  subject,  and  he  made 
his  illustrations  entirely  unaided,  and  made 
no  mistake  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Nor  was  there  a  second's  hesitation ;  he 
worked  with  celerity  and  assurance.  His 
explanations  were  lucid,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  thoroughly 

Mastered  His  Subject. 
With  understandings  trained  so  well,  and 
with  a  desire  to  go  beyond  the  point  they  are 
now  able  to  attain,  it  seems  as  though  there 
should  be  still  greater  facilities  offered  them, 
and  there  undoubtedly    will  be  when  Mr. 

Anagnos'  plan  can  be  still  further  carried 
out.  The  aim  Is  to  take  children  as  young  as 
5,  begins  1th  them  In  the  kindergarten,  and 
give  them  thorough  instruction  tirrougb  a 
collegiate  course.  In  doing  'his  the  indus- 
trial training  »111  not  be  dropped;  it  will,  In- 
stead, be  carried  on  to  still  greater  ooraDlete- 
ness,  and  there  will  be  a  correspondingly 
advanced  musical  training.  All  'his  '.»  to  be 
the  end  ot  wnlch  the  new  kindergarten  Is  out 
the  beginning.  This  plan  has  an  Added  sig- 
nificance when  it  is  remembered  *-%at  the  ID- 
crease  In  blindness  Is  startling.  The  last 
census,  that  of  1880,  gives  >  great  Increase 
over  that  of  1870,  and  the  increase  \»  In 
greater  pronortion  than  the  >ncrea<*  of 
the  pooulatlon.  The  most  oas-.s  are 
found  In  factory  towns  an'1  large  manufact- 
uring cities,  where  the  people  live  closely 
packed  in  oorDoratlon  tenement  houses, 
which  are,  Indeed,  hiding  places  ot  Ml  dis- 
ease and  pestilence.  Snoh  %  state  of  things 
cannot  well  be  helped  as  long  as  people  must 
live  In  this  way,  huddled  together  Id  masses. 
Let  an  epidemic  break  out  amoog  them  and 
it  Is  almost  impossible  to  stay  it.  it  runs  Its 
course  until  It  has  spent  ttself,  and  H  leaves 
In  us  track  hundreds  of  victims.  Most  of 
these  epidemics  leave  their  traces  In  the  eyes 
of  the  sufferers,  and  among  the  diseases  that 
leave  blindness  in  many  oases,  none  is  so 
much  to  be  feared  as  scarlet  fever.  The 
blind  schools,  ihe  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  sohools  for  the  feeble  minded 
are  constantly  being  ree'ntorced  by  the  vic- 
tims of  this  terrible  disease.  It  Is  mora 
dreaded  than  the  small-pox,  and  it  leaves  Its 
marks  as  no  other  sickness  does.  The  pro- 
portion of  children  who  are 

Sot  Blind  as  a  Result  of  RUeaie, 
Is  far  greater  than  that  ot  ohlldren  who  are 
born  with  this  misfortune.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  impossible  to  do  anything  for  the  little 
children.  By  the  rules  ot  the  Institution  no 
child  under  10  years  of  age  could  be  received 
and  all  the  years  before  that  age,  in 
which  so  much  could  be  done  toward 
shaping  the  character  of  the  child, 
were  all  lost  time.  Habits  of  lite  oecame  so 
fixed  that  it  was  hard  work,  to  change  them, 
and  In  many  cases  weeks  and  even  months 
passed  before  the  effect  of  the  previous  11  e 
could  be  eradicated.  It  was  In  every  wy  de- 
sirable, alike  for  mind  and  manners,  that  the 
work  of  training  these  child-on  should  oe 
begun  as  early  as  possible.  This  was  why  the 
kindergarten  was  proposed;  to  make  the 
lives  of  the  little  bliud  children  happier  bv 
teaching  them,  and  by  giving  them  something 
to   employ,   instruct  and   amuse   them.     A 
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any  persons  thought  Mr.  Anagnos' 
,  a  chimerical  one;  even  the  trustees 
jelleved  in  his  methods  were  not  so  san- 
-•  as  he  of  their  fulfilment,  antt  some  of 
a  shook  their  heads  at  his  enthusiasm. 
c    he    remembered    the    work    thai    Dr. 
oive   had  done;    lie  remembered  how  the 
jrdent  enthusiasm   and  perfect  devotion  of 
one  man  was  oltted  against  the  Incredulity 
and   the   Indifference  of   the  world,  and  he 
Knew  the  result  of  it.    He  had  Dr.  Howe's 
tangible  wort  to  sliow;  he  had  his  own  record 
of  the  further  unbuilding  and  larrying  out  of 
the  plan  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  prede- 
cessor) and  he  felt  that  his  work  was  not  so 
1  arduous.    It  was  no  longer  an  experiment,  it 
was  an  established  method  of  education,  a 
principle  of   teaching   of    which    the  whole 
world  was  cognizant.  So  he  smiled  in  the  face 
of  the  head-shaking  doubt,  and  went  on.  The 
building,  whioh  Is  to  be  dedicated  on  the  19  u 
of  April,  is  a  large  three-story  brick  bouse, 
with  bay  windows  in  front,  perfectly  straight 
sides  and  with  broad  verandas  at  the  back. 
On  the  first  floor, 

On  the  Hisht  of  the  Entrance  Hall 
Is  the  parlor  and  reception  loom,  separated 
by  folding  doors.  The  outlook  from  the  win- 
dows of  this  room  is  very  pleasant;  there  is 
the  quaint  old  Heath  homestead  separated 
from  the  larger  building  by  an  old  fashioned 
garden,  then  farther  on  there  Is  the  southerly 
slope  of  Parker  Hill  with  Its  sunny  houses 
and  beautiful  estates;  back  of  this  room  Is 
the  dining  room,  and  back  of  this  the  pantries 
and  kitchen.  These  rooms  occupy  the  entire 
north  side  of  the  house.  The  parlor  was 
furnisneu  by  Mrs.  Thorndlke,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  schoolrooms,  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  furnished  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
fair  beld  in  Swampscott  late  last  summer. 
The  furniture  is  substantial  and  pretty,  and 
all  through  the  house  there  is  a  genuine  air 
of  coseyness  and  homeness  that  is  most  at- 
tractive. Opposite  the  front  parlor  in  the 
southeast  corner  Is  the  girls'  schoolroom; 
this  Is  called  the  Hellenic  room.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  the  little  children  of  the  school  for 
the  blind,  the  money  being  earned  In  a  sale 
that  they  gave.  Around  the  wall  are  hung 
pictures  that  were  given  by  the  Greek  consul ; 
these  represent  the  heroes  of  the  Gree*  re- 
bellion and  scenes  from  the  battlefields. 
There  is  also  a  beautifully  Illuminated 
copy  of  Mrs.  Anagnos'  last  ivords,  ''Take 
care  of  the  little  blind  children."  This  Is  like 
a  benediction,  not  only  In  the  room  but  in  the 
whole  house.  In  the  southwest  corner  Is  the 
boys'  schoolroom;  the  tables  and  chairs  were 
given  by  the  Kindergarten  teachers  of  Boston, 
and  the  ■  ases  and  specimens  and  pictures  by 
Mr.  Phocius  Flake,  a  Greek  resident  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  hand  is  often  seen  In  the  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  works  o£  the  city.  He 
has  taken  a  great  Interest  In  this  school,  and 
has  helped  it  substantially  in  many  ways. 
Between  the  two  schoolrooms  are  the  closets 
for  hanging  the  out  of  door  clothing,  the 
washrooms  and  closets,  and  the  linen  and 
sewing  rooms,  where  the  governess  stays  dur- 
ing the  day,  overlooking  the  little  one.  The 
floor  next  above  is  devoted  to  the  girls'  sleep- 
ing rooms,  and  on  this  floor  also  the  matron 
and  head  kindergarten  teacher  have  their 
rooms.  Mr.  Ana?nos  has  his  office  there,  and 
the  little  hospital  room  and  governess'  apart- 
ment is  also  there. 

The  Little  Bedrooms  are  Daintily  Fur- 
nished, 
each  one  has  a  capacious  closet,  and  the  ven- 
tilation is  perfect.    Two  children  are  to  oc- 
cupy each  room,  sleeping  in  separate  beos, 
however ;  the  third  floor  is  finished  and  fur- 
nished in  ]ust  the  same  manner,  and  will  be 
used  for  the  boys;  two  teachers  are   also  on 
this   floor.     On   boih   floors  there   are  bath 
rooms  and  water  closets,  and  everything  is 
arranged  most  carefully  and  according  to  the 
hest  scientific  principles.     The  builulng  will 
accommodate,  when  full,  about  70  children, 
bui  it  will  not  open  with  so  many  at  flrst,  as 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  fund   to  admit  ot  It. 
twenty  will  be,  for  the  present,  the  outside 
limit  and  gradually,  as  they  can  afford  It,   the 
number  will  be  increased,  and   it   Is   coufi- 
ently  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  house  can  be  filled.     The  childreu  that 
will  be  taken  first  will  be  those  from  the  most 
needy  lamilies,  that  is  from  homes  where  it  is 
Impossible  io  give  them  the  training  and  care 
that  they  could  have  In  more  fortunate  homes. 
The   list   of   the   pupils  to  be  first  received 
Is  already  full,  and  siill  otners  are  awaiting 
their  opportunity.    They  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  wait  long  for   it.    The   matron  in 
charge  is  Miss  Isabella  Greely,  and  she  has 
an  efficient  corps  of  assistants.    The  kinder- 
garten teacher  is  an  English  lady  of  experi- 
ence  who  will    bring  great  devotion  to  the 
work.    The   assistant  is  a  young  American 
teacher.      Great   oare  had  to   be    exercised 
in  ihe  selection  ot  teachers,  for  the  work  is  a 
responsible  and  delicate  one,  and  the  great- 
est tact  and  patience  are   needed.    Just  as 
soou  as  tae  house  Is  tnorougb.lv  in  order  and 
all  the  assistants  on  the  spot,  the  pupils  will 
come   and   the   work   will    begin.     As   has 
already   been    said,    the    dedication   of   the 
building  will  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  19th  of  April  at  8  o'clock.  In  the  hall,  or 
gymnasium,  of  the  building,  which  is  a  large 
building  in  the  roof,  taking  nearly  the  whole 
space.      Mr.     Eliot    will     preside ,    and   an 
original   poem   will   be  read  bv   Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe.    It   is  expected,  too,  that  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks  will  speak,  and  mere  will  be 
,  music  by  the  students  ot  the  institution.    By 
the  first  ot  May  everything  win  be  In  perfect 
running  order,   and   the  Kindergarten,   flrst 


proposed  in  1882,  will  be  an  actual,  accom- 
plished tact. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  state,  In  thl3  con- 
nection, that   . 

The  Counterpart  of  Laura  Bridjtman 
has  been  found  in  Alabama.  It  Is  a  child  of  7 
years  of  age,  who,  like  Laura,  was  deprived 
of  sight,  hearing  and  speech  by  I  hat  terrible 
scourge,  scarlet  fever,  when  she  was  about  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  Unlike  Laura,  however, 
she  has,  since  her  recovery,  been  blessed  with 
robust  physical  health,  and  in  the  warm  cli- 
mate of  the  South  she  has  spent  nearly  all  her 
life  out  of  doors.  About  a  year  ago  her  father 
wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  telling  htm  of  her  sad 
affllotion,  and  asking  If  anytnlng  could  be 
done  to  teaeh  her,  as  there  had  been  Laura 
Brldgnian.  Mr.  Anagnos  at  once  replied  that 
it  waB  quite  possible;  that  Laura's  training 
had  been  purely  methodical,  and  that  there 
was  no  mystery  about  it.  Then  came  the 
question  as' to  whether  this  work  of  education 
oould  be  done  at  borne,  and  if  so,  if  Mr. 
Anagnos  could  send  him  a  teaoner.  He  re- 
plied again  that  he  could  if  he  would  give  hltn 
time  to  select  the  right  one.  There  was  then 
a  girl  in  the  school  whose  case  was  most  pe- 
culiar. She  had  been  received  into  the  insti- 
tution blind,  but  for  years  had  been  gradu- 
ally recovering  her  sight,  until  she  could 
now  paint,  write  and  study  like  any 
other  person  who  had  not  been  deprived  ot 
her  sight.  She  had  remarkable  natural  at- 
tainments, great  patience,  and  a  desire  to  be- 
oome  a  teacher.  VV  Ithout  telling  her  what  he 
Intended  lor  her  to  do,  Mr.  Anagnos  put  her 
In  special  training  to  study  up  Laura's  case 
and  the  methods  by  which  she  had  been 
taught.  When  she  had  fully  mastered  them, 
and  her  teacher  saw  that  the  mastery  was 
thorough,  he  wrote  to  the  father  of  the  unfor- 
tunate child,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  the 
plan  before  the  pupil.  She  was  eager  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  about  two  months 
ago  she  went  to  her  task.  She  writes  very 
fully  of  her  work  and  its  results;  the  first 
thing,  of  course,  was  to  get  the  child  attached 
to  her  and  make  her  understand  that  she  was 
to  obey  her.  This  was  not  an  easy  work,  but 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  It  was  at 
last  accomplished,  and  then  began  the  work 
of  mental  development;  she  already  talks 
quite  fluently  with  her  fingers,  and  Is  per- 
fectly delighted  at  this  new  means  of 
intercourse  with  the  world  around.  Her 
teacher  writes  that  she  has  a  quick 
intelligence,  and  seizes  readily  upon 
every  new  idea  that  Is  presented  to  her.  It 
seems  like  a  miracle  rousing  the  mind  of  a 
person  whose  senses  have  been  so  sealed  to 
all  the  world  about  it,  but  It  is  a  work  that 
ha-  been  done  once,  and  is  being  done  again. 
Naturally  much  interest  oenires  about  this 
girl,  and  all  her  growth  is  watched  with  the 
most  eager  Interest,  not  only  by  her  parents, 
but  by  those  in  New  England  who  have  fur- 
nished h  r  with  the  means  ot  knowing  the 
world  about  her.  Isn't  this  a  work  well  worth 
doing?  And  doesn't  It  deserve  all  the  help 
that  It  has  iiad  In  the  past,  and  all  that  will 
surety  come  to  it  in  the  future?  Surely  It 
does;  and  may  all  generous  hearts  remember 
what  it  was  that  the  Christ  said:  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it  to  the  least  uf  these  my  little 
ones,  ye  do  It  unto  to  me." 
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THURSDAY   MOENING.   APRIL  7.  18S7- 


The  trustees  of  the  Ferkius  Institute  for  the 
Blind  properly  passed  resolutions  npon 
the  death  ol  Zenas  M.  Crane  of  Dalton  and 
Henry  B.  Rogers  ol  Boston.  Both  were  men  of 
the  best  type  of  the  old  schocl,  liberal,  modest 
and  wise.  Mr.  Crane's  benefactions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  bliud  amounted  to  $10,000,  and  Mr. 
Rogers'  to  f  6000.     It  was  money  well  invested. 
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EATUKDAY   MOErTING.    April  9.  1887. 


Dedication    of    the     Kindercarten    for    the 
Blind, 

Another  tribute  to  the  philanthropic  spirit  of 
Our  day  is  the  completion  of  the  new  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind.  The  building  is  located  in  Kox- 
bnvy,  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  and  is 
Well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  school  of 
this  character.  The  dedication  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  April  19,  at  3  P.  M„  and  will  consist  of 
ftddrosses  by  Rev,  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  Bar- 
tol, Rev.  a.  A.  Gordon,  Rov.  Brooke  Herford, 
ifecv.  A.  P.  Peabodv,  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dick- 
inson, Secretarv  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Governor  Ames'  has  promised  to  attend,  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read  a  poem  written  tor  the 
ocoaslon.  The  music  will  be  furnished  by  trie 
IcunlU  o£  Perkins  Institution.  Dr.  Samuel  Lllot 
Svilt  preside  and  give  a  brief  history  of  the  work. 
'AH  contributors  are  tnvlted,  but  as  the  room  is 
limited  it  Is  necessary  to  secure  tickets  for  admis- 
sion, which  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston. 


SATURDAY   MORNING,  APRIL   9,   1887- 
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Indication  of  J.li.T.    Itiiidersarten  fov 
Blind. 

The  great  interest  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
community  regarding  the  work  of  educating  the 
Wind,  will  be  intensified  by  the  announcement 
that  the  new  kindergarten  school  for  little  sight- 
less children  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Tuesday,  April 
1H  at  3  l-.M.  The  buildiug  is  located  in  Ro.v- 
Imrv,  on  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  strejfS, 
and" is  in  every  way  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
lor  which  it  was  designed. 

Anion"  the  noted  gentlemen  who  have  prom- 
ised to  assist  in  the  dedication  are  tne  names. ot 
Ke-v.  Phillips  brooks.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  PJPeabody, 
Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Rev.  G.  A. 
Gordon  and  Hon.  J.  Yv~.  Dickinson,  secretary  oC 
the  state  board  of  education.  Dr.  Samuel  iMipt 
will  preside  and  give  a  brief  history  ot  the  work. 
His  excellency  Gov.  Ames  is  expected  to 
honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence.  Mrs.  juiia 
Ward  Howe  will  read  an  original  poem,  and  the 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  will  contribute  the 

Cards  of  admission  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  by  contri- 
butors to  the  kindergarten  fund. 


EYEMM  TMSCMPT 

SATURDAY,   APBI!    9,    188T. 


Dedication  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 

In  answer  to  earnest  appeals  and  the  most  ur- 
gent demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
little  Wind  children  under  the  age  that  admits 
them  to  Ustitutions  for  older  scholars,  a  special 
kindergarten  has  been  built,  which  will  be  aux- 
iliary to  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston. 
A  sufficient  number  of  children  to  fill  the  new 
building  are  now  ready  to  be  admitted.  Great  in- 
terest is  felt  among  its  friends,  and  especially 
among  the  children  who  have  contributed  to  its 
construction,  in  the  approaching  opening  of  the 
building  (locaiedin  noxbury)  which  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated on  Tuesaay,-April  19,  at  3  v,  M,  Pr,  Samuel 
Eliot  will  preside  and  make  the  opening  address. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  contribute  a  poem. 
Addresses -will  be  given  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Dr.  Bartol,  Rey,  Brooke  Herford,  Rev,  George  A. 
Gordon  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickenson;  and  music  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Governor 
Ames  is  expected  to  be  present.  Contributors  to 
the  kindergarten  fund  can  obtain  tickets  of  ad- 
mission by  addressing  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
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I  KINDERGATEN   FOR    THE    BLIND. 

|  Tlie  Jfew  Building  in  Koxbury  Completed 
and  to  Be  Dedicated  April  1.9. 

The  new  kindergaten  for  the  Wind,  located 
at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Rox- 
bury,  is  at  last  completed,  and-is  to  he  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  exercises  on  Tuesday, 
April  19,  at  3  p.  m.  The  opening  of  a  kin- 
dergaten is  a  fitting  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary  of  Froebel's  birth,  April  21,  hut 
to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  will  honor  the  occasion  by  their  presence 
and  their  words,  it  became  necessary  to  choose 
an  earlier  day.  The  exercises  will  consist  of 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr. 
Bartol,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  the  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickenson 
and  otners,  a  poem  bv  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  music  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. The  opening  address  will  he  made  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  will  preside.  It  seems 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  limited  size  of  the 
building,  to  issue  cards  of  admission.  These 
cards  can  be  procured  by  contributors  to 
the  kindergarten  fund  by  addressing  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston. 

The  contributions  of  the  late  Zenas  M.  Crane  of 
Dalton,  Mass.,  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  thi 
Blind  at  South  Boston  amounted  to  $10,000. 


EVENING    BULLETIN. 


SAMUEL  T.  COBB  &  CO., 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 

SATU  KDAY,  AriUL  9, 1887. 


The  word  Kirmess  is  a  corruption  of  the  Flemish 
word  Kirk,  meaning  a  church,  and  Messe,  signify- 
ing a  mass,  the  name  given  in  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands  to  parish  festivals  or  annual  fairs, 
which  are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  rejoic- 
ing. Originally  it  was  applied  to  church  festivals 
proper,  but  in  later  years  the  name  has  been  used 
to  designate  festivals  given  under  authority,  out- 
side the  church.  In  many  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  these  gatherings  are  all  that  remain  to 
show  the  people  of  to-day,  the  queer  customs  of 
the  past,  whose  existence  is  almost  a  forgotten 
dream.  The  processions  are  composed  of  all 
classes,  and  after  a  tour  of  the  town,  the  long 
line  breaks  into  small  groups,  who  devote  the 
hours  of  sunshine  to  innocent  merry-making,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  is  the  national  dance.  The 
Kirmess  to  be  given  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
next  week  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  will  have  many  interesting  fea- 
tures. Through  the  daytime,  the  market-place 
will  be  open  at  the  small  admission  fee  of  2a 
cents.  Doors  open  at  10  o'clock.  There  will  be 
various  kinds  of  National  music,  and  each  booth 
will  sell  some  products  of  its  country.  By  way  of 
entertainment,  the  pupils  of  the  blind  asylum 
will  discourse  music  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  "Cradle  Songs"  will  be  sung  by 
Providence  young  ladies,  under  the  directions  of 
Mrs.  Hoffman.  Babies  will  be  "tended"  in  ham- 
mocks and  cradles,  according  to  the  usages  of 
different  countries.  Eggs  and  milk  will  be  on 
sale  in  the  tarmyard,  where  can  be  seen  a  live 
cow  and  poultry.  A  dairy  maid  will  milk  the 
cow.  Ou  the  two  evenings,  the  Kirmess  enter- 
tainment will  be  given  in  the  larger  hall.  The 
seats  are  raised  amphitheatre  form,  and  as  the 
dancing  is  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  view 
will  be  good  from  all  points.  


SATURDAY.  APRIL  9,  1887. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

yF  A  Hew  Home  for  the  Blind.  V 
RoxBtTRT,  Mass.,  April  9.— Trie  friends  ef  the"* 
blind  will  rejoice  in.  toe  announcement  of  the 
completion  of  the  Kindergarten  bulldlng.corner 
of  Day  and  Perkins  streets.  Tuesday,  the 
16th  Inst.,  has  been  chosen  for  dedicating  tne 
building,  the  esterases  to  commence  at  3 
o'oiook  p.  m.  Whatever  delay  the  little  ones 
have  suffered  Is  now  forgotten  In  the  thought 
that  thoy  are  soon  to  he  received  within  Its 
■walls.  Publlo  Interest  In  the  matter  is  attest- 
ed by  the  list  of  eminent  speakers  who  ore  to 
be  present,  which  InoHides  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
Hev.  G.  A.  Gordon  of  the  Now  Old  bouth 
Church,  Dr.  Bartol,  Hev.  Dr.  Peabody,  Kev. 
Phillips  Broolts  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickenson  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  Gov.  Ames  has 
expressed  his  Intention  to  be  brosent.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read  a  poem  and  music 
will  be  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution.  Contributors  to  the  fund  can  ob- 
tain ticketa  of  admission  by  addressing 
^Anagnos,  S.  Bo3ton,  Mass 
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The  numerous  contributors  to  the  kindergarten 

fund  for  the  bliod  will  be  rejoiced  to  know   tbat  the  I 
building  is  now  completed  anil  ready  for  occupancy.    It , 
is  located  In    Koxbury,  corner  of  Day    and    Perkins  j 
streets,  and  is  to  be  dedicated  on  Tuesday,  April  I9lh, 
atSp.  m.    Dr.  Samuel  Kllot  will  preside   on  theocca  1 
Bion,  and  give  a  brief  history  of  the  work.    Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  will  read  an  original  poem,  and  music  wlil 
be  furnished  by  the  pupils  01'  Perkins  Institution.    Re- 
marks will  be  made  by  the  Hev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of 
Cambridge, the  Kcv.  Phillips  Brooks,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon,  the  Rev.  Brooke  Hcrford,  and 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  Slate  Board 
of  Education.    Gov.  Ames  Is  expected  to  bejiresent. 
All  friends  of  the  cause  who  have  conlrlbuteu  either  : 
large  or  small  sums  are  Invited  to  attend.    Tickets  may  | 
be  obtained  on   application   to  M.  Anagos,  D  Irector  of  i 
Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 
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SUNDAY,  APRIL  10,  1887. 


Boston  € vtmn%  ©raodlcr. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  9,  1887. 
KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

It  is  a  gratifying  assurance  that  a  new  factor 
in  the  education  of  sightless  children  is  to  be 
established  in  this  city.  The  new  kindergarten 
is  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
children,  especially,  have  awaited  this  event 
with  eager  interest,  and  their  offerings,  some- 
times only  a  few  pennies  and  always  in  modest 
sums,  endear  the  structure  they  have  helped  to 
tiuild.  The  dedicatory  exercises  will  be  held  in. 
the  new  building  (situated  in  Roxbury,  corner 
of  Perkins  and  Day  streets)  at  3  P.  M.,  on  Tues- 
day, April  19.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read  a  poem  written 
it<r  the  occasion,  and  addresses  will  be  given  by 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon, 
Dr.  Bartol,  Kev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Kev.  Brooke 
Herford  and  others.  His  Excellency  Governor 
Auieshas  promised  to  attend,  and  music  will  be 
furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Contributors  to  the  kindergarten  fund 
jean  obtain  cards  of  admission  by  addressing 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 

— 
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SOUTH    BOSTON,    APR.    9,    1887. 


— Al  the  second  entertainment  in  aid 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  to  be 
given  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  No.  6  Joy  street,  next 
Monday  evening,  the  following  people 
will  read:  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mr.  William  Ord- 
way  Partridge,  Mrs.  Margaret  Delatid. 
Dr.  Holmes  will  read  The  One  Hoss 
Shay  and  two  other  selections.  Miss 
Guiney  will  read  poems,  Mr.  Partridge 
his  sonnets  on  Keats  and  Shelley,  and 
the  others  selections  from  unpublished 
writings. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
For  years  there  has  been  a  manifest  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  generous  advocates  of 
Froebel's  method,  to  see  the   problem   of 
kindergarten    instruction    applied   at    an 
earlier  age  than  has  hitherto   been  possible 
at   tho    existing    schools     for   the    blind. 
Friends  in  Boston,  and,  indeed  throughout 
New  Kngland,  have  contributed  liberally  to 
aid  this  noule  enterprise,  and  a  building  has 
beeu  erected  at  the  corner  of  Ferkios  and 
Day  streets,  Roxbury,  to  be  used  as  a  kin- 
dergarten lor  the  blind.    The  dedication  of 
this  building  will  take  place  at  3  D.  m.  on  i 
Tuesday,  Aoril  19.    Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will 
preside  and   make  the    opening  address,  i 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read  a  Doem  j 
written  for  the  occasion.    The  pupils  of  the  i 
Perkins  Institution  will  furnish  music,  and  j 
addresses   will   be   made  by  Kev.   Philips 
Brooks,   Rev.    Dr.    A.     P.     Peabody.   Kev. 
Brooke   lierford,  Rev.  George  A.Gordon. 
Dr.    Bartol,   Hon.   J.    W.     Dickenson   and 
others.    Governor  Ames  is  expected  to  be 
present.    Tickets  of  admission  may  be  ob- 
tained   by    application  to    M.    Anagnos, 
Bouth  Boston. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  APRIX  10,   1887. 


The  pleasant  and  attractive  building  recently 

erected  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets 
Roxbury,  for  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  is  to  be 
put  to  the  immediate  use  of  the  little  ones  lor  whom 
it  is  intended.  The  dedication  will  take  place  April 
19,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  list  of  speakers  prom 
i6es  an  occasion  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  who  is  to  preside,  will  make  the  open- 
ing address,  and  ainon^  the  names  which  follow,  are 
those  of  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  the  Rev.  G. 
A,  Gordon,  of  the  New  Old  South  Chnrch;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Peabody,  the  Rev  .Brooke  Hereford,  the  Rev. Dr. 
Bartol,  and  "the  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickenson,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  A  poem  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  wili  be  read  by  her ; 
and  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  will  furniBh 
music  for  the  occasion.  His  Excellency  Governor 
Ames  has  signified  his  intention  to  be  present.  Con- 
tributors to  the  kindergarten  fund  will  be  supplied 
with  tickets  of  admission  on  application  to  M, 
Anagnos,  South  Boston. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Donald  de  V.  Graham  of  London  will  sing 
at  the  entertainment  to  be  given  in  aid  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  Monday 
evening,  at  the  residence  of  Robert  treat 
Paine,  li  Joy  street.  Richard  Dixev  h.is 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  accompanist. 
This  will  a'ld  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening,  which  is  largely  to  be  devoted  to 
readings  from  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  some  of  our  best  Known  young  authors, 
Miss  Guiney.  Mrs.  Delan.l.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Mr.  William  Ordway  Partnage,  and 
others. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  11,  1S87. 


....  On  Tuesday,  the  19th  Inst. ,  will  occur  the  ded- 
ication of  the  building  to  be  devoted  to  giving  kin- 
dergarten instruction  to  blind  children.    This  an- 
nouncement will  be  hailed  with  Joy  alike  by  the 
children  themselves,  who  have  been  so  patiently 
waiting  for  this  day,  and  by  the  many  friends  of 
the  movement,  who  have  been  anticipating  the 
event  with  so  much  pleasure.    The  list  of  speak- 
ers includes  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  will  give  a 
historical     addresB,    to    be    followed  by  Kev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon, 
Dr.  Bartol,  Dr.  Peabody,  Rev.  Brooke  Hereford 
and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.    There  will  be  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  music  will  be  fnrnished  by  the 
pupils  of  the  institution.    Gov.  Ames  has  con- 
sented to  be  present.    The  exercises  will  be  held 
at  the  building  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  street, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.    Tickets  of  admission  to  be  ob- 
tained by  contributors  by  addressing  M.   Anag- 
nos, Sonth  Boston. .      . __ 


Dedication  op  the  Kindergarten.  It 
is  always  a  grateful  task  to  announce  the 
consummation  of  any  enterprise  which  has 
been  holding  public  attention  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time.  The  mention  then  of 
the  approaching  dedication  of  the  new  kin- 
dergarten building  will  give  a  keen  pleasure 
both  to  the  blind  children  themselves,  and  to 
the  friends  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
their  welfare.  On  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst., 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  building  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Rox- 
bury,  will  be  dedicated  to  its  noble  service. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr. 
Bartol,  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon,  Rev.  Brooke  Hereford,  and  H.iu.  J. 
W.  Dickinson  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  make  short  addresses.  Gov.  Ames 
will  also  be  present  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  will  read  a  poem.  Cards  of  Admission 
may  be  obtained  by  subscription  to  the  fund 
by  addressing  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
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(TUESDAY    MOKNING,    April"  12,  1837, 


A  UTHOKS'  READINGS. 


Wotnole    Entertainment     In     Aid    »f  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Holmes  never  read  better  in  his  life  than 
last  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  so  said  more  than  one  voice  when 
the  authors'  reading-*  and  musicale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was 
ended.  The  programme  was  made  up  chiefly  Of 
selections  by  younger  people  than  Dr.  Holmee, 
and  of  songs  by  Mr.  Donald  De  Vere  Graham. 

Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  on  the  needs  of  the  charity 
for  which  the  entertainment  was  given.  Mr. 
Graham,  who  has  lately  come  from  London, 
a  in  i  u  hoso  voice  is  justly  very  much  admired, 
sang  the  "Where'er  \ou  Walk"  of  Handal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  Mr.  Richard  Dixey.  HfS.  Maud  Howo 
Elliott  fol  owed  with  an  interesting  and  touch- 
ing .story,  unpublished,  the  life  history  of  "Old 
Phil  Owens." 

Dr.  Holmes  read  "Our  Sweet  Singer"  first; 
then  the  "One  Hoss  Shay;"  in  a  manner  so  fall 
of  the  condensed  spirit  of  all  the  fun  of  the  long- 
beloved  ballad  that  everybody  in  the  drawing- 
room  laughed  as  they  could  not  have  laugned  if 
they  had  never  heard  it  before, 

Mrs.  Maraaret  Dsland  came  next,  reading  in 
a  simole,  charming  manner  four  poems  from 
the  little  book  which  has  made  her  name  known 
to  many,  "An  Old- Fashioned  Garden."  After 
tho  singing  of  Avril,  Si  J'etair  Koi  and  Le3 
Pedes  D'Or  by  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  William  Grd- 
way  Partridge  read  three  of  his  poems.  Miss 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney  followed  with  her  "Bos- 
ton from  the  Bridge,"  "Bankrupt,"  "The 
Indian  Pipe"  and  "A  Chouan,"  read  in  a  very 
graceful  manner. 

The  reading  of  "The  Deaf  Beethoven"  of 
Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos  by  a  blind  girl,  Lorelle 
Damon,  was  listened  to  with  much  interest,  and 
after  a  song  by  Mr.  Graham,  Dr.  Holmes  closed 
the  evening's  entertainment  by  reading  "At  the 
Pantomime"  and  an  unpublished  poem  on  the 
Stonehenge  revisited  last  July. 


gkrstmt   gxrsi 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL    12,   1S78 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Authors'  headings    at    the    Residence    of 
Robert  Treat   Paine. 


In  the  spacious  parlors  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine's  residence,  No.  6  Joy  street,  a  company 
of  authors,  headed  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  read  from  their  own  works  last  even- 
ing, in  aid  of  the  beautiful  charity,  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos 
first  told  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  its 
aims  and  purposes,  and  said  that  the  abstract 
idea  was  to  take  form  soon,  when  the 
pew  building  would  be  dedicated.  This 
would  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April 
19.  Mr.  Donald  de  Vere  Graham 
was  heard  in  several  vocal  selections  which 
served  as  a  delightful  sauce  for  the  more  sub- 
stantial delicacies  of  the  authors. .  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliot  read  a  story,  a  true  story, 
so  she  said,  which  never  has  been  published. 
It  was  a  sketch  of  "Phil  Owens."  Then  came 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  said,  with  a 
sly  twinkle  of  his  eye,  "I  shall  vary  the  pro- 
gramme somewhat.  Some  of  you  may  have 
heard  the  story  of  'The  One  Horse  Shay.'  It 
is  not  unknown."  The  applause  that  followed 
showed  how  the  change  was  appreciated. 
Dr.  Holmes  also  read  "One  Sweet  Singer," 
' 'At  the  Pantomime"  and  a  poem  which  will 
be  read  at  a  coming  class  reunion,  which 
was  suggested  by  a  visit  to  Stone- 
henge. Mrs.  Margaret  Doland  read 
of  her  gems,  "Words,  Words,  Words,"  "A 
Bunch  of  Flowers,"  aud  other  poems.  Mr. 
W  illiain  Ordway  Partridge  read  an  unpub- 
lished sonnet,  "Two  Sculptors,"  "The  Spirit 
of  Song,"  and  his  sonnet  to  Keats.  "The 
Youngest  of  the  Climbers  to  the  Heights  of 
Parnassus"  was  Mi6s  Louise  Imogen  Guiney's 
introduction.  She  read  "To  a  Visitor  in  My 
Room,"  "A  Chouan,"  and  other  poems.  Miss 
Lorelle  Damon,  a  pupil  from  the  Perkins  In 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  then  read,  as  her  nim- 
ble fingers  glided  over  the  pagi,  "The  Deaf 
Beethoven."  Mr.  Paine  was  frequently  con^ 
gratulated  at  the  success  of  the  readings. 


In  Aid  of  the  KlndcrBarlcii  for  II"-  It  II  inf. 
The  author.-*'  readings  and  musieale  in  aid  ol 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  given  at  the  rcsh 
denco   of   Mr.    Kobert   Treat   Paine.    N'o.  G  Joy 
street,  last  evening,  drew  together  a  largo  and  ap- 
preciative nmllcnce.    Mr.  >I.  Anagii.i,   secretary 
of  the    Institution  for  tho  Blind.  South  Boston, 
presented  the  entertainers  to  the   audience,   pre" 
facing  this  duty,  however,  hy  a  shorl  statement  of 
the  objects  and  needs  of  the  Kindergarten  tor  the 
Blind.    The   building   la,  ho  said,  to  he  dedicate! 
April  19.    The  wont  will  be  begun  win  out  a  conj 
in  the  treasury  and  with  a  debt  of   8)0,000.    l'h« 
llrst  reading  was  by  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Lillott,  who 
had       selected       lor     tho      purpose      an     un- 
published    story,      entitled     "Pull     Owens,     a 
sketch      mado      after      death."       Dr.       Ollvot 
Wendell  Holmes  read  four  of  jits  poems,    Early  in 
the  evening  he  read  "Our   Sweet   Singer"   and 
"The  One  Hoss  Shay,"  prefacing  the  reading  of 
the  latter  by  the  remark,  "Some  of  you  may  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  One  Hoss  Shay;   It  Is  not 
absolutely  unknown."      His   second    impoarauoo 
was  when  he  was  called  upon  to  pron   mice  the 
benediction.    He  then  read  "At  the  Pantomime'? 
and  an  unpublished  noem.     Mrs.  Margaret  De. 
land  read  "  Words,  Words,  Words,"  "A  Bunch  of 
Flowers"  and  Hinc  JUoe  Lacrenias;"   Mr,   Wife 
11am   Orelwey   Partridge   road    a     "Sonnet     to 
Keats."  "The  Spirit  of   Bona"  and  "The  Two 
Sculptors  (unpublished),  and  Miss  Louise  Imogen 
Uulney  read  "Boston  from  the   Bridge."  "To  i 
Visitor,"   "The  Indian  Pipe"  and  "A  Chouan.1' 
"The Deaf  Beethoven,"  by  Mrs.  Julia  It.  Anagnos, 
had  been  Included  In  the  programme  by  reqliest, 
and  was  read  by  Lorelle  Damon,  whose  reading 
by  the  lingers  was  watched  most  intently.     Mr, 
Donald  De  Vere  Graham  sang  several  selections' 
during  the  evening,  Mr.  Richard  Dixey  acting  as 
accompanist. 


Preparing  for  the  Kim,,-,.. 
A  rehearsal  of  some  of"  the  dances  to  be  given  at 
the  Kirmcss  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evening* 
was  held  yesterday  at  the  awnory  of  Hatteny  A  on 
West  Newton  street,  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
a  full  rehearsal  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall.  In  the 
evening  the  tableaux  and  the  grand  march  were 
practised,  and  then  the  several  dances,  were  re- 
hearsed. The  tableaux  arc  well  arranged,  and 
with  the  brilliant  costuScs  to  bo  worn  at  the  Kir- 
mess  will  be  very  striking.  The  evolutions  of  the 
grand  march  were  well  performed.  The  frequent 
and  thorough  rehearsals  of  the  dances  made  them 
go  smoothly,  ana  this  glimpse  of  the  treat  in 
store  was  sufficient  to  promise  a  most  delightful 
entertainment  on  Thursday  and  Friday  even 
ings. 

The  dancing  square  occupies  a  space  of  55*5 
feet  in  the  middle  of  the  main  hall,  and  will  be 
marked  off  by  ribbons  of  the  national  colors. 
From  the  sides  of  this  square  will  start  the  seats 
which,  by  rising  tier  upon  tier,  will  reach  the  first 
balcony  and  thus  afford  an  excellent  view  to  every 
one  in  the  audience,  it  is  specially  requested 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  appear  in  full  dress 
but  in  any  case  the  former  are  requested  not  to 
wear  bonnets.  The  'ijnarket  place"  in  the  ad- 
adjoining  hall  will  be  open  on  Friday  only  from 
10  to  5.  Here  will  be  retailed  refreshments,  pe- 
culiar to  the  nations  represented  by  ladies  in  for- 
eign costumes.  During  the  day  the  children  of 
the  Blind  Asylum  will-»ontribute  music,  and  "Che 
Cradle  Songs"  will  be  sung  by  ten  young  women 
from  Providence,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hoffman. 


Stostou  Queuing  vTraucIlcr. 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  12,    1887 


Reading:  to  HslDths  Blind.  "rW; 
The  parlors  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  were* 
the  scene  of  an  exceptionally  interesting 
event  last  evening.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  representing 
the  most  select  circle  of  Boston  society 
assembled  tnere  to  listen  to  readings  trom 
their  own  works,  by  several  notable 
authors,  the  particular  star  ot  the  even- 
imr  being  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  proceeds  are  for  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind.    


EVENING  TEAK  SCEIPT 


TUESDAY.   AFRO,    13.    1887. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  READINGS. 
Tile  authors  readings  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Kobert  Treat 
Paine,  No.  6  Joy  street,  last  night,  had  a  large  and 
sympathetic  audience.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  secre- 
tary of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  presented 
the  several  readers  to  the  company,  first  making 
a  short  statement  of  the  purpose  and  needs  of  the 
Kindergarten.  He  notified  his  heareis  that  the 
building  for  the  school  will  be  dedicated  April  19, 
and  that  its  work  will  be  begun  without  a  cent 
in  the  treasury,  and  worse  yet,  with  $10,000  debt 
to  carry.  The  entertainment  began  with  a  song, 
"Where'er  you  walk,"  by  Handel,  which  Mr.  Don- 
ald de  Vere  Graham  sang,  with  Mr.  Richard  Dixey 
at  the  pianoforte.  Two  groups  of  French  songs 
were  also  sung  by  Mr.  Graham  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  Godard,  Goring  Thomas,  Thom6, 
Tosti  and  Massenet  being  the  composers  represent- 
ed. Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  began  the  readings,  ner 
contribution  being  an  unpublished  story — a  true 
one,  as  she  said— entitled  "Phil  Owens:  A  Sketch 
Made  After  Death."  Dr.  Holmes  followed  with 
"The  One  Hoss  Shay."  Other  poems  read  by  him 
were  "Our  Sweet  Singer,"  "At  the  Pantomime," 
and  one  written  for  a  coming  class  reunion,  sug- 
gested by  a  visit  to  Stonehenge,  not  yet  publisned. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Deland  read  four  poems— "Words, 
Words,  Words,"  "A  Bunch  of  Flowers,"  "The 
Night  Mist,"  and  "Hinc  Illse  Lacryma?."  Mr.  W. 
O.  Partridge  read  his  sonnets,  "The  Two  Sculp- 
tors" (unpublished)  and  the  one  addressed  to 
Keats  and  "The  Spirit  of  Song."  Miss  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney,  presented  as  "the  youngest  of  the 
climbers  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus,"  read  "Bos- 
ton from  the  Bridge,"  "To  a  Visitor  in  My  Room," 
"The  Indian  Pipe"  and  "A  Chouan."  Not  the 
least  interesting  performance  of  the  evening  was 
the  reading  by  Miss  Lorelle  Damon,  a  pupil  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  of  "The  Deaf  Beethoven,"  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos.  Mr.  Paine  and  all  concerned 
with  him  were  warmly  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  affair. 


The  authors'  reading  at  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine's,  last  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasaut  of  these  peculiarly  Bostonian  enter- 
tainments. The  leading  last  evening  was  by 
(he  younger  authors,  as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendeil 
Holmes  and  Miss  Guiney, — his  youth  in  age,  and 
her  age  in  youth,  meeting  harmoniously.  Mr. 
Anagnos  spoke  feelingly  of  that  beautiful  char- 
ity for  which  the  entertainment  was  given,  re- 
lating many  facts  of  interest.  The  building 
will  be  dedicated  on  Tuesday,  Anvil  19.  D\ 
Holmes  read  his  inimitable  "One  Horse  Shay" 
and  "One  Sweet  Singer,"  closing  the  entertain- 
ment with  reading  "At  the  Pantomime."  Mr-. 
Elliot  read  a  new  story,  Mr.  Partridg  • 
sonnets,  and  Mrs.  Defend  selections  from  "Ti  e 
01(1  Garden."  An  interesting  thing  v, -,- 
reading  of  a  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,— 
"The  Deaf  Beethoven,"  read  by  Miss  Damon,  a 
pupil  of  Perkins  Institute.  Mr.  Donald  DeVere 
Graham  contributed  some  enjoyable  music.  One 
moic  reading  of  this  character  will  be  given  at 
the  Hawthorne  rooms,  at  which  Mr.  Howells 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moultou  have  con- 
si  i! ted  to  read. 


urns 
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WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  13,    1887. 


The  projectors  of  the  movement  designed  to 
provide  kindergarten  training  to  little  sight- 
less children,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  their  enterprise,  as  also  the  many 
noble  contributors  who  have  sustained  them 

i  in  their  work.    The  building  is  now  ready,  ; 

!  and  the  school  will  be  opened  soon  after  the  . 

|  dedication,  which  is  to  occur   on   Tuesday, 
April  19,  at  3  p.  m.    Among  the  speakers  en- 

|  gaged  are,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  t 
Bartol,  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford,  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  and  Hon. 
J.  W.  Dickenson.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
side, and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read  an 
original  poem.  Governor  Ames  is  expected 
to  be  present.  The  music  will  be  furnished  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Contrib- 
utors who  desire  to  attend,  may  obtain  cards 
of  admission  on  application  to  M.  Anagnos, 
director  of  Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 
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No.    50   BBOMFIELD    STREET. 


BOSTON,  THUKSDAY,  APKIL  14,  1887 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  friends  of  the  Froebel  method  of 
instruction  will  be   interested  in  the  an-  j 
nouncement  of  the  opening  of  a  new  kin-  i 
dergarten,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tion of   blind  children.      The    building, 
which  is  just  completed,  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  Streets,  Box- 
bury,   Mass.,   and  will    be   dedicated  on 
Tuesday,  April  19th,  at  three  P.  M.    The 
occasion  promises  to  be  one  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  those  in  sympathy  with  the  J 
blind,    and     to    the     friends     of    educa-  i 
tion  generally.      Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will 
njake  the  opening    address;  an  original 
poem  will  be  read   by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe;  and  short  addresses  will  be  made 
by  Rev.   Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  Rev.  Brooke  Hereford,  Rev.  G.  A.  ! 
Gordon,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson.     Gov. 
Ames  is  expected  to  be  present,  and  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  will  fur- 
nish music.     Contributors  to  the  Kinder- 
garten fund  can  procure  tickets  of  admis-  1 
sion  by  addressing   M.  Anagnos,   South 
Boston. 


€&e  €W$tlm  iBegtetet, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Bund  — "How  the 
Kindergarten    for    the    Blind    has  been   built" 
would  be  a  sweet  and  touching  story,  if  it  conld 
be  truly  told.    The  contributions  have  come,  not 
from  the  great,  giving  heart  of  Boston  only,  but 
all  parts  of  New  England  have   responded  as 
they  have  been  moved  by  personal  or  public 
appeal.    The    kindergarten    schools,  large  and 
small,  in  town  and  country,  have  sent  their  offer- 
ings, often  accompanied  by  affectionate  and  en- 
couraging messages.    Little  children  have  added 
their  giftB,  with  a  loving  spirit  which  magnified 
their  value ;  and,  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  both 
teachers  and  scholars  have  worked  untiringly  to 
the  consummation  of  this  end.    The  building, 
which  is  located  in  Roxbury  at  the  corner  of 
Perkins  and  Day  Streets,  is  now  finished,  and 
will  be  dedicated  on  the  19th  of  April,  at  3  P.M., 
Dr.    Samuel    Eliot  presiding.     His  Excellency 
Gov.  Ames  has  promised  to  attend.     Rev.  Phil- 
lips   Brooks,    Rev.    Dr.    A.  P.   Peabody,  Rev. 
Brooke   Herford,   Hon.  J.   W.  Dickenson,  and 
others,    will   participate    in    the   exercises.     A 
poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  will  be  read  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe;  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  will  furnish  music.    Contrib 
utors  to  the  kindergarten  fnnd  can  procure  cards 
of  admission  by  addressing  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston.       


The  Woman's  journal. 


BOSTON,   APRIL    16,   1887. 


The  mere  mention  in  succession  of  the 
names  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Dr.  Bartol,  Dr.  Peabody,  Rev. 
George  A.  Gordon,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford, 
and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickenson,  must  of  neces- 
sity excite  the  interest  of  every  reader  in 
the  occasion  which  brings  such  eminent 
men  together.  Such  an  event  is  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  to  be  held  in  the  new 
Kindergarten  Building,  corner  of  Day  and 


Perkins  Streets,  Roxbury,  on  Tuesday,  the 
19th  inst.,  at  3-o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  which  all 
are  invited  who  have  contributed  large  or 
small  sums  to  the  enterprise.  Brief  ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  all  the  gentlemen 
named,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will 
read  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion.  Gov. 
Ames  will  be  present.  The  day  will  be  an 
eventful  one  in  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment, and  will,  doubtless,  be  remembered 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  by  the  blind 
children  and  their  many  friends.  Cards  of 
admission  may  be  procured  by  contribu- 
tors, on  application  to  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston. 


IVEMSTt  TEAM5BIPT. 


SATURDAY.    APRIL    16.    1887. 
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Kindergarten  Fund   for  the  Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  have  been  received, 
from  date  of  Oct.  1, 1886,  to  April  4, 1887: 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  (third  contribution)  and 
Lawrence  Model  Lodging  House  fund  (second  con- 
tribution), $1000  each;  Mrs.  George  Gardner,  $500; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker,  $100;  Miss  A.  C.  Lowell 
(second  contribution),  $200;  Misses  Annie  and 
Alice  Matthews,  proceeds  of  fair,  $190.12;  pro- 
ceeds of  fair  held  Feb.  22  by  Emily  Beebe,  Mar- 
i'orie  Cochrane,  Marion  Fenno,  Bessie  Wells  and 
.ina  Stevenson,  $117;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndike,  $10 
annual  (fourth  contribution),  $110;  Mrs.  J.  0. 
Phillips,  Miss  Edith  Kotch  (second  contribution), 
J.  B.  Glover  (second  contribution),  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Loring,  a  friend,  Miss  Wigglesworth  (fourth  con- 
tribution), Mrs.  W.  O.  Grover,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Cum- 
mings,  Portland,  Me. ;  George  W .  Wales  (third 
contribution),  C.  W.  Amory  (third  contribution) 
and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pieison  (third contribution,  $100 
each ;  proceeds  of  entertainments  held  Feb.  22  by- 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institution,  $75.70;  Mrs.  Francis 
Brooks,  sale  of  "Heidi"  (fourth  contribution),  $67; 
"M.  M.  D."  and  "L.  W.  D."  (second  contribution), 
Jobn  Felt  Osgood,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  (fourth 
contribution)  and  F.  W.  Hunnewell  (second 
contribution),  $50  each;  citizens  and  Congre- 
gational Sunday  school  of  Kensington,  N. 
H.,  $41;  St.  Peter's  Sunday  school,  Beverly 
(third  contribution),  $40;  Mrs.  H.  H.  French, 
proceeds  of  children's  fair  in  Roxbury,  $87.72; 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Tilten,  Joseph  H.  Center  (third  contri- 
bution), Miss  Margaret  C.  Billings,  five  Newport 
friends,  through  Miss  Emily  B.  Chase,  a  friend, 
Miss  M.  A,  Wales  (fifth  contribution),  Mrs,  F.  A. 
Brooks  (second  contribution),  Mrs.  John  Parkin- 
son (second  contribution),  and  Miss  Norcross 
(third  contribution),  $25  each;  proceeds  of  fair  by 
Ethel  Purdon  and  Margaret  Lothrop,  $21.50;  H. 
W.,Mrs.  B.  W.  Taggard,  and  Me4f ord,  $20  each ; 
proceeds  of  pupils'  concert  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  $18.85; 
proceeds  of  an  entertainment  by  the  Dozen  Club, 
$12;  George  W.  Wales,  Miss  Lucy  Lowell  (annual), 
a  friend,  for  books,  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Clark,  $10  each ; 
Miss  Clara  B.  Rogers  (second  contribution),  $5.23 ; 
C.  E.  Jenks  (third  contribution),  Miss  S.  Putnam 
and  Miss  Mary  R.  Mason,  $5  each ;  infant  class  of 
Congregational  Sunday  school,  through  Miss 
Small,  $4;  children  of  Miss  Perkins's  kindergar- 
ten, Amherst  (second  donation),  and  II.  S.,  $2.50 
each ;  J.  I).  K. ,  a  few  children  from  district  school 
No.  2,  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  and  Miss  Wiltzer's 
kindergarten,  $2  each:  Mrs.  Priest,  $1.70;  a 
friend,  a  young  lady,  and  a  friend,  $1  each ;  Miss 
Small's  kindergarten,  56  cents;  through  Laura 
Bridgman,  50  cents;  previously  acknowledged, 
$60,595.51 ;  total,  $65,992.39. 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Roxbury  is 
now  completed,  and  will  be  dedicated  on  the  19th 
of  April  and  opened  for  the  admission  of  appli 
cants.  The  funds  so  far  subscribed  are  entirely 
exhausted,  and  a  debt  of  about  $10,000  has  been 
incurred  for  finishing  and  furnishing  the  house 
and  Improving  the  grounds.  Hence,  annual  sub- 
scriptions for  current  expenses  and  contributions 
to  the  endowment  fund  are  most  earnestly  solici- 
ted, and  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


Close  of  the  Kirmess. 

Many  persons  strolled  through  the  market  place 
at  the  Kirmess  yesterday,  and  in  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  children.  The  or- 
chestra from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
piayed,  the  Schumann  Ladies'  Quartet  sang,  and 
ten  young  women  from  Providence  sang  the  cra- 
dle songs  of  different  nations. 

In  the  evening  the  national  dances  were  repeat- 
ed in  the  Grand  HaU,  and  they  were  given  with 
even  greater  brilliancy  than  on  the  first  night. 
After  the  grand  march,  Professor  Carl  Marwig, 
who  instructed  the  dancers,  was  called  on  to  the 
green  and  warmly  applauded.  The  amount  which 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
will  realize  as  the  result  of  the  kirmess  is  not  yet 
known,  but  it  will  probably  be  several   thousand 

dollars. 


WHERE    BOSTON    LEABS. 
KINDERGARTEN     FOR     THE    BLIND. 

Boston  leads  the  world  in  many  ways — in 
Jthe  way  of  public  education,  in  the  way  of 
charity  among  others.     When  on  Monday 
evening  I  had  the  honoT  of  taking  a  modest 
part  in  the  entertainment  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  new  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Roxbury  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  as  high  society  as 
is  to  be  found  in  this  mundane  sphere.    In 
the  'beautiful  old  house  on  the  corner  of  Joy 
and  Mount  Vernon  street,  where  a  third  gen- 
eration is  now  living— the  house,  I  think, 
was  built  by  Mrs.  Paine's  grandfather — there 
were  collected  together  on  the  evening  of 
April  11  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  rep- 
resented philanthropic  Boston.      There  be 
many,  many  kinds  of  Boston— musical  Bos- 
ton, literary  Boston,  business  Boston,  artistic 
Boston,  and  now,  for  a  new  departure,  Bud- 
dhist Boston.     By  the  way,  to  throw  in  a 
hasty  parenthesis,  is  this  not  a  perfectly  de- 
•  licious  turning  of  the  tables  on  us,  that  we 
who  have  riddled  India  with  missionaries, 
who  have  spent  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  to   Christianize  the  East,  should 
now  be  vfsited  by  dusky  Adepts  and  Mahat- 
mas,  who  are  founding  in  the  heart  of  Puri- 
tan Boston  a  sect  of  Buddists!  '   They  come 
with  their  wonderful  old-time  learning,  their 
secrets,  the  nature  of  which  we  have  hardly 
guessed  existed ;  and  their   sacred  books  are 
studied  in  our  old  town,  with   a  reverence 
and  awe,  which  would  have  made  old  Gov- 
ernor  Winthrop   suspicious   of   witchcraft. 
The  jewel  of  the  Lotus,  is,  if  not  worshipped, 
still  propitiated  in  some  households.  I  know 
a  certain  soft-hued  room  where  the  golden 
Buddha  sits  enthroned  in  his  ineffable  calm, 
I  with  crossed  legs  and  folded  arms,  and  in- 
.•hales  the  inpense  which  is  lighted  in  a  silver 
•lamp  before  his  shrine.     Is   the   devotee — 
baptized   and     confirmed     in   a   Christian 
church— in  earnest,  when  she  turns  about 
and  about  her  jewelled  prayer  wheel,  and 
.,murmurs,  "Oma  paddy  yama,"  or   in   jest? 
I  cannot  say,  and  think  there  is  a  fraction  of 
both  jest  and  earnest  in  her  picturesque  Ori- 
ental worship. 

Of  all  the  Bostons,  I  feel  most  at  home,  I 
think,  in  philanthropic  JBoston ;  it  was,  so 
to  speak,  where  I  was  born  and  bred ;  and 
though  I  have  wandered  too  much  frem  its 
precincts,  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  within  it 
on  Monday  evening.  The  occasion  was  an 
interesting  one  in  itself;  its  object  made  it 
doubly  so.  The  audience  learned  that  the 
kindergarten  is  now  an  accomplished  fact'; 
that  with  an  unremitting  labor  Mi>.  Anagnos, 
the  originator  of  the  scheme,  has  built  his 
idea  into  soiid  masonry,  bricks  and  mortar, 
laths  and  plaster,  aye,  and  polished  it  off 
with  charming  hard-wood  finishings  in  the 
inside  of  the  building.  The  nest  is  built, 
the  little  birds  are  all  ready  to  come  into  it, 
and  now  there  remains  nothing  but  the  feed- 
ing of  them  to  be  provided  for. 

The  kiadergarten  is  conveniently  and  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  corner  of  Day  and 
Perkins  streets,  Roxbury.  The  handsome, 
solid  -building  fronts  the  street,  its 
hospitable  doorway  is  wide  and  gener- 
ous looking.  Entering,  one  finds  on 
one's  right  a  pleasant  drawing-room,  with  a 
big  bow  window  and  plenty  of  other  win- 
dows, letting  in  floods  of  sunshine.  Behind 
the  parlor  is  a  little  study,  and  behind  the 
study  is  the  dining-room,  with  long  tables 
and  many  little  stools,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
dining-room  closet.  On  the  shelves  of  this 
cool,  dark  recess  are  rows  of  the  dearest  lit- 
tle china  mugs,  each  one  with  a  design  paint- 
ed on  it.  One  shows  a  castle"  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  another  a  brqod  of  young  chick- 
ens^ third  hears  the  inscription,"For  a  good 
girl,"  and  will  probably  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
very  naughtiest  tomboy  girl  of  the  whole 
crew.  Lines  of  white  china  bowls,  all  ready 
for  bread  and  milk,  stand  on  the  upper  shelf, 
and  prettily  designed  pitchers  and  dishes  on 
the  lower.     There  is  imagination  shown  in 


the  selection  of  these  very  simple  articles  o£ 
household  furniture  which  indicates  that  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  Children's  Garden  is  one 
which  is  full  of  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  undertaken.  In  the  finding 
of  his  first  lieutenant.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  beeu 
most  fortunate,  for  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  the 
matron  of  the  school,  is  a  woman  who  loves 
all  children,  and  to  whom  the  little  ones  all 
some  trustfully  and  happily.  Her  executive 
ability  I  have  seen  well  tested  in  a  fiery 
ordeal ;  she  was  the  president's  secretary  and 
right-hand  woman  in  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Miss 
Greeley,  in  speaking  of  the  pretty  little  oup3, 
said,  "I"  thought  it  would  please  the  chil- 
dren to  know  that  they  had  little  pictures, 
and  were  not  all  alike."  In  this  she  showed 
a  knowledge  of  that  fact  which  is  always  so 
striking  a  one  to  me,  that  blind  people  have 
the  greatest  appreciation  of  beauty,  in  peo- 
ple, in  surroundings,  in  dress.  A  blind  man 
who  has  never  seen  a  human  face  is  as  sure 
to  ask  when  a  woman  is  mentioned,  "Is  she 
pretty?"  as  if  he  had  known  the  delight  of 
fair  faces  all  his  life.  The  pleasure  and  com- 
fort which  the  blind  inmates  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston  take  in  the 
wonderful  view  commanded  by  the  Institute 
is  very  singular  and  touching.  I  have 
known  one  of  the  pupils  to  take  a  visitor  to 
the  roof,  from  whence  so  grand  an  outlook 
over  the  harbor  and  surrounding  country  is 
to  be  had,  and  to  point  out  to  him  with  per- 
fect accuracy  the  different  points  of  interest 
visible  from  that  vantage  ground. 

Behind  the  dining-room  is  the  kitchen- 
very  fresh  and  sweet  and  clean,  with  glitter- 
ing new  pots  and  pans,  which  quite  set  one 
longing  to  get  one's  hands  into  the  flour  bar- 
rel, and  bake  and  brew  S»  one  would,  have 
had  to  do  if  one  had  lived  long  enough  ago, 
before  there  were  any  Merellos,  or  a»y  Pavo- 
nias.  .On  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall-are 
the  class-rooms,  all  charmingly  appointed, 
with  kindergarten  furniture.  The  dearest 
little  chairs  and  tables,  and  then  all  the  won- 
derful gifts,  with  which  the  children  are 
taught.  I  took  a  course  of  several  years, 
during  an  afternoon's  visit,  under  the  tuition 
of  Miss  Johnson,  the  head  teacher,  begin- 
ning with  a  group  of  five  worsted  balls, 
continuing  with  hard  wooden  balls, 
blocks,  cylinders,  cubes,  triangles,  up  to 
the  weaving  and  folding  processes 
of  paper  squares  and  straws.  Helpful  as  the 
kindergarten  system  is  in  the  education  to 
all  children,  it  seems  to  be  particularly  fitted 
for  blind  children.  The  exquisite  delicacy 
of  their  touch,  their  extraordinary  sense  of 
form,  makes  its  method  singularly  helpful  to 
them.  Behind  the  house,  fronting  the  sun- 
set, is  a  broad,  pleasant  piazza,  and  beyond 
that  six  acres  of  playground,  where  are  old 
gnarled  trees,  and  at  the  moment  many 
fragments  of  rock  which  have  been  blasted 
to  even  the  surface  of  the  land.  From  the 
rising  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  estate  one 
has  a  charming  view  of  a  hilly  country  and 
many  trees,  all  softening  in  these  days  won- 
derfully, and  getting  ready  for  the  great 
burst  of  glory  which  the  first  hot  spell  of 
May  will  see  beginning  in  their  bare 
branches.  Upstairs  the  little  bedrooms  are 
all  ready,  each  one  with  its  two  tiny  couches, 
soft  and  white,  and  its  dainty  child  furniture 
for  the  happy  little  children  who  are  waiting, 
most  of  them  in  honwa  of  the  saddest  poverty, 
for  the  dedicatjos  of  the  building  and  the 
opening  of  the  school. 

Om  Tuesday  tne  friends  of  the  kindergar-  I 
ten,  and  many  of  those  who  have  helped  to  j 
bnild  it,  will  assemble  together   to   see   the  ^ 
completed  work.  The  exercises'will  be  very 
interesting, and  an   exhibition   of   the   pro-;; 
posed  education  will  be   given  by   some  of  j! 
the  younger   blind   children  from  the   Per- 1 
kins   Institute,     ffhey   will   find   the  nest 
ready,  fresh  and  clean  and  homelike ;  they 
will  find  the  little  children  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  that  education   which   will   insure 
their  development  into  self-supporting,  edu- 
cated men  and   women ;  they   will   see  the 
little   empty   bowl*  on  the  pantry   shelves 
waiting  to  be  filled  with  bread  and  milk,  and 


they  will  see  that  It  is  a  noble  work  that 
they  have  put  their  hands  to,  and  one  which 
must  i/o  on.  When  Mr.  Anagnos  told  the 
trustees  of  the  institution  that  he  would 
raise  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  kinder- 
garten I  do  not  think  that  many  of  those 
gentlemen  believed  him,  deeply  as  they  sym- 
pathized with  liis  plan,  but  now  that  the 
large  sum  of  sixty-rive  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  collected,  in  every  imagin- 
able sum,  the  last  fifteen  thousand 
seem  as  good  as  if  they  were  guaranteed. 
When  Mr.  Anagnos  told  us  on  Monday  that 
his  first  contribution  had  come  from  the  pu- 
pils of  the  institution,  who  saved  their  little 
pennies  and  kept  the  Christmas  gifts  that 
came  to  them  from  home,  selling  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  still  younger  and  more 
helpless  blind  children  who  are  to  find  a 
little  paradise  on  earth  in  the  kindergarten, 
we  all  felt  a  common  instinct  to  put  our 
hands  in  our  pockets  and  give  the  last  dol- 
lars needed  to  complete  the  building  whose  . 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  loving  ) 
hands  of  those  who  can  best  feel  for  the 
darkened  lives  of  those  of  God's  children 
who  can  never  look  upon  his  world.  In  the 
schoolroom  hangs  this  text,  whose  words 
fell  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  saint,  "Take 
care  of  the  little  blind  children."  One  cau- 
not  read  the  tender  words  without  a  desire 
to  follow  the  command  according  to.  one's 
means,  and  so  I  am  sure  that  the  little  white 
bowls  will  be  filled  with  milk  and  bread. 

M.  H. 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  Orpheus  Club 
is  nowadays  so  rarely  heard  outside  of  its  apart- 
ments that  the  announcement  of  its  purpose  to 
give  a  concert  in  aid  of  this  institution  will  be  a 
pleasant  surprise.  The  concert  will  be  given 
about  May  16,  and  besides  part  songs  and  other 
music  of  a  similar  sort  which  the  club  will  sing, 
there  will  be  solo  performances  by  several  of  our 
best-known  singers  and  players.  Further  par- 
ticulars will  be  duly  published. 
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SATURDAY,  AP.  II.  16.18S7. 


The  authors'  reading  at  the  beautiful  residence 
of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  6  Joy  street,  Monday 
evening,  in  aid  of  that  most  worthy  object,  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  was  a  successful  and 
remarkably  pleasant  occasion.  Several  dis- 
tinguished authors  and  well-known  readers  took 
part.  An  interesting  feature  was  the  reading  by 
Miss  Damon,  a  pupil  of  Perkins  Institution,  of  a 
poem  written  by  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos,  entitled 
'The  Deaf  Beethoven."  Mr.  Anagnos  made  a 
heart-felt  and  eloquent  plea  for  the  object  for 
which  the  entertainment  was  given.  One  more 
reading  of  this  character  will  be  given  at  the 
Hawthorne  rooms,  at  which  Mr.  Howells  and 
Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  have  consented  to 
read. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April  19,  at  3 
p.  m.  The  exercises  will  consist  of  addresses  by 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  Rev.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Rev. 
George  A.  Gordon,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson;  and 
music,  which  wiil  be  given  by  the  pupils  of  Per- 
kins Institution.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will 
read  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  will  preside,  and  make  the  opening 
address.  Gov.  Ames  is  expected  to  be  present. 
As  the  hall  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date the  general  public,  contributors,  wishing  to 
attend,  must  apply  for  tickets  to  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston.  No  one  will  be  admitted  without 
a  ticket  or  special  invitation. 
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Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Ker.  Dr.  Bartol, 
Rev.  Broolte  Herford.  Rer.  George  A.  Gordon, 
Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson 
will  steak  at  the  dedication  o:  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  tomorrow.  Dr.  Samuel  £l;ot  will 
nreside,  aud  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read  a 
rioain.  Gov.  Ames  has  said  tnat  lie  will  be  pres- 
ent. Contributors  to  tLe  funds  oi  the  lvinder- 
jmrten,  who  wish  ro  be  present  at  the  dedication, 
may  obtain  curds  of  admission  hy  applying  to 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  tiio  Panuus  Institu- 
tion, South  Boston. 
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The  dedication  of  the  kindergarten  f<>i 
the  blind,  which  will  take  place  tomor- 
row at  3  o'clock,  is  fin  even)  of  the  deep- 
est interest.  When  Mr.  Anagnos  lir.-t 
unfolded  this  beneficent  purpose  the 
work  of  raising  for  it  t  lio  required 
seemed  a  task  which  no  one  quite  knew 
how  it  could  be  accomplished.    But  the 

light  thing  always  does,  in  the  end,  work- 
out its  way.  "When  a  god  wishes  to 
ride/'  says  Emerson,  "every  chip  anil 
stone  will  bud  and  shoot  out  winged  feel 
for  him."  The  sacredness  of  this  work 
appealed  to  the  universal  heart,  and 
$5000  of  this  sum  has  already  been 
scribed.  To  meet  the  remainder  is  only  a 
question  of  a  little  time.  The  dedicators 
exercises  tomorrow  will  open  with  tin- 
choral,  "Wieschonlenchtet  der  Mo 
stein"  from  Bach,  followed  byanaddresa 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  after  which  Bev. 
Dr.  Peabody,  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brook*, 
Bev.  Dr.  Bartol,  ltev.  Brooke  Herford. 
Hon.  John  AV.  Dickinson  and  Rev. 
OeorgeA.  Gordon  will  speak,  music  be- 
ing interspersed  between  the  addn 
A  quartet  will  sing  "Veil  Not  Thy 
Face,"  from  Beethoven's  '"Mdelio,"  and 
another  feature  of  interest  will  be  the 
singing  of  "The  Blind  Lark's  Son-" 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mis- 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  rendered  by 
a  chorus  of  little  girls.  The  noble 
effort,  the  patient  |devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  brought  to  this  work  by  Mr. 
Anagnos,  is  something  that  can  never  be 
fitly  translated  in  words.  There  is 
another  record  on  which  appears 
transcripts  of  the  diviner  life  which  all 
who  will  may  lead,  even  amid  the 
earthly  conditions.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
only  permanent  good  of  life,— that  which 
we  realize  in  the  gladness  of  giving,  in 
the  angelic  occupation  of  doing  for 
others.  Practical  wisdom  as  well  as 
divine  truth  lies  in  the  assertion  that  it  is 
he  who  loseth  his  life  that  shall  find  it. 
To  lose  life  by  merging  it  into  that  which 
is  greater  and  holier  than  itself  is  to  find 
it  and  hold  it  forever. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 
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PUBLIC    BEQUESTS. 
The  wiil  of  Ann  Schofield,  filed  in  the  Suf- 
'  folk  county  probate  court,  contains  ihe  lol- 
I  lowing  public  beques'.s:    To  the  Benevolent 
Fraleniity    of   Churches,  the    Massachusetts 
Lye  au;l  Ear  Inllrmary  aid  the  Perkins  lu- 
stlnon  lor    the    Blind,    SMM   each ;     lo    tlie 
C'liiluren's  Ml-slon  and  tne  Home  forAceU 
Women,   Rnxbcry,  SjSD  eacn.    On  the  aeath 
ot   her  brother  and  sister,  me  estate.  So.  47 
Pmckney  street.  Is  given  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  and  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In  equal  pans. 

The  sum  ot  S1000  Is  also  glveu  to  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association. 
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The  Jamaica  Plain  horse-cars  pass 
in  front  of  the  building. 
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Ward  Howe. 


IITO  THE  LISHT 

(l  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 


resses    by    Rev.    Dr. 
Bartol  and  Others. 


Musical  Selections  by  the 
Blind  Children. 


)edication    of  the 
New  Building, 


Branch   Institution  at 


Interesting  Programme  of 
Exercises. 


Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Bos- 
Ion,  and  the  great  need  of  a  separate  institu- 
tion for  the  exclusive  use  and  instruction  of 
Wind  children,  the  directors  o£  the  above  in- 
stitution about  a  year  ago  decided  to  erect  a 
building  suitable  to  Us  requirements.  A  site 
was  accordingly  secured  on  Day  street, 
tear  Centre  street,  Roxbury,  and  work 
Was  at  once  commenced  upon  the  new  home. 
The  building,  of  which  a  description  appeared 
fn  the  Herald  some  weeks  since,  is  to  be 
known  as  theTClnuergarten  lor  Ihe  Blind,  and 
the  formal  taking  possession  of  the  institu- 
tion occurred  yesterday  afternoon,  the  ded- 
icatory exercises  commencing  ar  3  P.  M.  in 
what  is  known  as  the  recreation  room,  lo- 
cated on  the  upper  floor.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
blind,  and  prominent  citizens  of  Boston. 
The  room,  or  more  properly  hall,  was  taste- 
fully decorated  for  the  occasiou  with  plants 


and  choice  flowers.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  the  singing  of  the  choral,  "Wie 
Bchon  Leuctitetder  Morgensiern,"  by  a  mixed 
chorus  ol  members  of  the  home,  assisted  by 

6D. 
Orchestra  of  About  Six  Blind  Boys. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was  then  introduced  as 
presiding  officer,  and  said  that  nothing  is 
more  beautiful  than  to  see  a  work  like  this 
extending  itself.  We,  or  those  before  us,  be 
said,  have  been  working  for  the  past  60  years 
Jn  educating  the  blind.  In  the  year  1880  it 
was  suggested  that  a  department  for 
the  educaDon  of  b'.lud  children  was  much 
needed.  The  reports  which  have  been 
sine  submitted  showed  a  need  of  such  an 
Institution,  and  here,  a  few  years  alier,  we 
are  assembled  for  tlie  purpose  of  opeulnga 
kindergarten  for  the  Instruction  of  blind 
children.  It  appears  to  me  tne  most  glorious 
past  that  any  institution  has  been  aole'  to 
look  back  Upon.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  we  hi  Id  at  rest  one  of  the  most  benevo- 
lfiit  of  men.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Perkins  was  one 
of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  tne  blind,  and 
let  us  remember  him.  According  to  the 
treasurer's  report  there  lias  been  contributed 
$66,000,  and  there  still  remains  due  consider- 
able more,  which  Is  needed  to  place  the  insti- 
tution out  ot  rle-bt.  We  want  $11,000  more  to 
free  the  Institution  from  all  Incumbrances, 
and  $5000  per  year  to  pay  expenses.  It  seems 
to  mo  that  it  these  friends  here  present,  re- 
porting this  meeting,  should  publish  in  their 
papers  that  we  want  $lti,000,  we  would  get  lour 
times  that  amount.  We  are  glad  that  this  re- 
union is  away  irom  Ihe  city  streets  and  turmoil. 
Some  time  ago  a  cnlld  within  our  walls  at 
South  Boston  was  a  kcd  what  she  did  while 
«t  home.  She  replied  that  she  sat  constantly 
with  her  hands  In  iter  lap,  All  this  with  us  is 
changed,  and  those  under  our  care  have 
something  to  ocupy  their  minds. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Eliot's  opening  address, 
Misses  Fanny  E.  Jackson  and  M.  Eva  Hams- 
dell, 

Two  Little  Blind  Girls, 
rendered  In  a  very  creditable  manner  a  piano 
duet,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the  for- 
mer, entitled  "KindtTgarten  Galop." 

Kev.  A.  P.  Peauody  then  said;  Greater 
works  there  shall  ye  do,  saitii  the  divine  in- 
carnate. I  suppose  in  early  childhood  the 
blind  take  In  more  fully,  and  are  more  influ- 
enced by  what  ihey  hear,  than  seeing  chil- 
dren. There  can  be  no  more  blessed 
charity  than  that  which  shields  the  youth- 
ful blind  from  ail  that  is  vile  by  directing  the 
youthful  impressions.  For  this  work  let  tbem 
have  the  guidance  of  women  who  have  the 
consecration  ol  Hod.    The  blind,  In  a  great 

gieasure,  are  untitled  for  the  rougher  conflicts 
t  the  world.    For  the  tull  fight  of  faith  in 
this  world  we  need  every  faculty. 

Kev.  Phillips  Brooks  said:  I  count  It  a 
great  privilege,  as  well  as  pleasure,  at  being 
abfs  to  address  you  this  afternoon,  ana  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  completion  of  this  in- 
stitution, which  lies  open  before  us  today. 
It  is  good  to  ihink  of  the  use 
ot  a  building  when  it  Is  about 
to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose 
as  this.  It  Is  easy  to  build  a  garden  for  see- 
ing children,  out  nature  makes  the  garden 
for  the  blind  when  it  cultivates  the  mind  of 
the  blind.  In  the  mind  the  educated  blind 
See  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  good, 
and  It  Is  truly  a  garden.  No  man  liveih  in 
himself.  I  know  of  nothing  to  congratulate 
you  more  upon  than  the  completion  of  this 
Institution. 

A  note  was  here  read  from  a  member  of  the 
audience,  In  which  $1000  was  promised,  pro- 
vided the  remaining  $10,000  was  raised. 
Vocal  music  was  then  rendered  b>  a  chorus 
of  male  voices,  after  whloii  ihe  following 
poem,  written  lor  the  occasion  and  read  by  lis 
author,  was  delivered, 

By  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  t 

Nature,  from  wintry  sleep  awake, 

Her  ley  armor  doth  forsake. 

As  her  swift  currents  start  again 

The  Easter  anthems  sound  amen. 

And  lilies,  white  as  angel's  wing, 

Herald  the  beauty  of  the  spring. 

Now,  spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad 

With  promise  she  has  ever  had, 

Wltn  message  told  In  perfumed  breath, 

Of  resurrection  conquering  death  j  >- 

But  her  delights  of  form  and  hue 

Our  sightless  children  never  knew. 

Only  with  wondering  thought  they  hea* 
Kehearsed  the  glories  of  tlie  year. 
And  dimly  seek  their  douoiful  way, 
Untutored  by  the  smile  of  Day; 
While  we,  the  prodigals  of  light, 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  of  sight. 

Dread  fate,  In  solitude  to  sit. 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  that  flit. 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  of  dawn, 
Nor  sunset's  varying  hues  wlihdrawn. 
Nor  stars  with  which,  above,  around, 
The  majesty  of  Night  is  crowned. 

But  heaven  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  bloom, 
Has  still  some  gem  ol  priceless  worih 
For  those  inheritors  of  eartn. 

For  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  page. 
Bequeathing  wealth  iron  age  to  age; 
To  them  rnake  known,  in  time  and  place, 
Tne  great  exemplars  of  our  race; 
Its  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise, 
Its  saints  insnire  their  prayer  and  praise! 
Its  music  join  their  happy  bands, 
Its  skill  Instruct  their  tender  bauds. 


We  plant  tins  Held,  to  nod  most  dear, 
In  tne  sweet  spring  of  childhood's  year) 
Aid  us,  good  neighbors,  In  our  need, 
To  sow  It  with  Immortal  seed. 

TV>  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess. 
What  halves: mg of  blessedness. 
Of  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  mind, 
Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind. 

But  well  wo  deem  that  In  the  height 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light, 
Joy  shall  requite  the  service  wrought, 
Pay  tenfold  oaclc  tlio  tribute  brought; 
And  Willi  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  be 
Bound  In  God's  golden  granary. 
A   selection  entliled  "Veil  not  thy  face" 
was  sung  by  a  quartet,  after  which  the  next 
speaker  was 

Bov.  I>r.  C.  A.  Bartol, 
who  said  that  It  was  50  years  ago  that  lie,  In 
eompany  with  the  great  Baptist  college  presi- 
dent, Francis  N.  Wayland,  first  visited  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Wind  at  South 
Boston.  I  remember,  he  said,  my  good 
brother  left  some  money  as  a  token  when  we 
came  away,  and  ilia',  returning  to  Boston, 
we  met  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  on  horseback, 
galloping  uni  far  from  the  large  building,  with 
icen  and  kindlv  iaee,  winch  Is  Kept 
.is  and  in  marble;  the  man  who  went 
a  ■  Dug  t lie  tombs  where  reason  lav  burled  and 
raised  Laura  Bridgman  lrom  the  Intellectually 
dead.  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  like  Job, 
are  eyes  to  iiw  blind.  Consider  the  privation 
o(  the  blind— Inability  to  see  the  face  of 
nature  or  of  man  I  the  hick,  abolition  or  abor- 
tion of  the  enli'f  feature  of  the  unman  coun- 
tenance, and  the  absence  of  the  p  collar 
i  h  which  the  eyes  of  friends 
and  lovers  meet.  Consider  the 
remedy,  i"  liclu  for  Inward  sight 
through  our  eves,  with  our  eyes  and 
without  our  eyes.  Do  we  tot  shut  our  eves 
to  see  such  spiritual  objects  as  truth,  moral 
beamy,  fri  nd>  awav  from  us  on  iar'ili  or  in 
heaven,  our  Lord  ami  Master  and  God  him- 
self hi  Hie  purity  of  heart?  How  Outlining 
and  Webster,  and  Evereit  and  choate,  as 
I  well  renr-mber  rt,  walked  Boston 
streets  absorbed  in  thouj.li:,  Wind  to 
passing  things  and  people,  to  shows  and 
skns  to  windows  and  stores  ot  goods;  \et 
optn-eyed  to  behold  interior  concerns,  text 
an  discourse,  ease  and  argument,  c.urt  and 
audience,  client  and  church;  their  brain  a 
stereoscope  with  invisible  slides  and  mciures 
uncatalogued.  There  is  a  story  of  Webster, 
in  a  boat  off  the  Marshfleid  shore,  wiih  his 
lis  less  hand  on  the  Bshing  line  preparing  his 
first  Bunker  Hill  oraiim.  and  saying,  "Ven- 
erable men,  you  have  come  aown  from  a 
former  generation."  Did  he  sco  the  Atlan- 
tic? No!  Bunker  Hill  and  a  great  assembly. 
In  the  watches  of  the  night  how  much 
scenery  and  how  many  images  we  see  in 
vision,  which,  as  we  go  out  in  the  sun,  the 
scene*  of  broad  light  on  the  highway,  cannot 
111  interest  replace!  Dr.  Edward  H.Clarice 
aud  other  physiologists  and  psychologists  say 
that  Hie  act  of  sigh!  Is  not  in  the  air.  They 
trace  It  through  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Behold  Tour  Piny, 
to  produce  It,  then,  for  ihe  blind  I  Behold  the 
child  doomed  to  walk  in  darkness  for  life, 
perhaps  for  years  threescore  and  ten.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  charity.  No  charity  to  us  can 
be  so  great  as  Ihe  call  to  exercise  charity  to 
others!  The  unused  pump  sucks.  If  our 
bounty  be  dry,  reluctant,  cross  and  wheezy, 
It  Is  because  we  do  not  continu- 
ally summon  and  draw  It  out. 
But  if,  like  the  Datriarch  Jacob's,  our  well  Is 
deep,  It  cannot  be  exhausted.  While  we 
draw  upon  it,  It  draws  upon  the  unspent 
springs,  the  hillsides,  ihe  clouds,  the  air  and 
toe  sea.  aotl  Clod  must  himself  suspend  and  be 
bankrupt  before  it  can  fail.  Let  It  be  In  us, 
springing  up  for  others  unto  everlasting  llfel 
Homer  and  Mlllon  were  blind.  Give  more 
aud  promptly  to  this  humanity.  Dr.  Bellows, 
alter  an  impassioned  appeal  in  some  good 
came,  said  10  Ihe  people:  I  do  not  want  you 
10  go  horn.'  and  think  of  this.  Obey  impulse; 
decide  on  tne  sour  ot  the  momeiii  I  Consider 
the  matter  In  hand  with  that  attenuon 
which  is  Hie  eye  and  ear  of  the  miod. 
In  the  kindergarten,  by  this  application  of 
FroebePs  Idea,  thai  the  soul  must  be  active  in 
education ;  that  we  learn  not  by  seeing  or  read- 
lug  alone,  oui  by  doing,  by  Hie  forming  or  re- 
forming of  things,  we  recogulze  a  stroke  of 
genius.  What  is  ihe  world  but  a  liiinu  of 
clay  thrown  at  our  feet,  to  be  reshaped  by 
art  ?  Hunt  for  gems  in  this  human 
gloom.  The  best  wit  does  not  always 
go  with  the  finest  organ  of  sight.  Unseal  ihe 
faculties.  Lei  them  not  run  to  waste.  Hid 
under  this  veil  of  blindness,  who  knows  but 
you  may  find  an  Emerson,  a  Lincoln,  a  Haw- 
thorne or  Harriet  Bio  we;  producers,  not  con- 
sumers ot  value?  Brethren  and  sisiers:  If 
we  do  not  see  to  it,  so  tar  at  least  as  this,  tnat 
Christ's  little  ones  do  not  perish  ;  if,  bv  belug 
heedless  of  their  appeal  for  help,  we  offend 

"  These  children  In  the  night. 
Children  crying  for  the  oglit. 
Ana  with  no  language  bin  a  cry," 

then  we,  more  than  they,  are  ihe  blind— blind 
to  our  obligation  and  opportunity.  I  might 
not  dare,  but  for  the  Master's  word,  to  add, 
"It  were  better  for  u<  then  that,  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  our  neck  and  we  urowaed 
In  the  depths  ot  th  ■  se,." 

Eev.  Brooke  Herford  followed  In  a  short 
address,  in  which  he  declared  ihe  blind  to  be 
not  the  miserable  things  sometimes  depleted, 
but,  as  a  rule,  nappy  in  the  employment  and 
cultivation  of  ihe  senses  left  them.  Louisa 
M.  AlcoU's  composition,  "The  Blind    Lark's 


Hong,"  was  Ihen  sung  by  a  chorus  ot  Ti  tie 
girls,  after  which  an  address  was  delivered 
by  the  secretary  ot  the  slato  board  ot 
education, 

lion.  J.  If.  IMckliinon. 

Those  who  have  studied  carefully  tho  rela- 
tions of  education  to  the  well  belug  of  the  In- 
dividual are  agreed  in  this:  That  the  first 
steps  a  child  takes  in  his  intellectual  and 
moral  career  are  all  Important.  We 
need  a  kind  ot  training  In  our  system 
of  Instruction  which  shall  precede  the 
formal  processes  to  which  the  child  is 
usually  subjected  in  the  primary  school. 
Without  violence  to  ihelr  youtuful  natures, 
the  young  children  may  be  so  di- 
rected in  those  exercises  that  havo 
amusement  for  their  ends  as  to  enter, 
at  about  7  years  ot  age,  the  primary 
schools  free  from  bad  habits,  wlih  their 
powers  trained  lo  self-activity,  and  ihelr 
minds  stored  with  a  rich  collection  ot  impor- 
tant facts.  If  all  our  children  cou'd  pass 
from  a  well  concluded  Kindergarten  to 
their  courses  ot  primary  stud,  I  am  sure  It 
would  at.  onco  appear  that  a  foundation 
had  been  esiablisbed  for  rapid  and  successful 
progress.  The  methods  of  ihe  kludorgarti  n 
seem  io  be  natural  and  adapted  to  produce 
the  happiest  results  upon  the  infant  mind.  I 
wish  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  could  be  In- 
troduced lino  all  our  schools.  It  would  present 
to  our  children  things  tor  their  observation  and 
reflection,  iustead  of  words  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  I  shall  encourage  our  teachers  to 
come  hero  aud  learn  how  the  objective 
method  of  teaching  can  bo  Uierally 
applied.  The  distinguished  Institution  ot 
which  this  kindergarten  is  an  adjunct 
has  already  furnished  a  good  Ulu  Ira- 
tlon  to  the  teachers  of  the  commonwealth 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches 
usually  taught  lu  the  schools;  It  now  seems 
to  be  well  prepared  to  show  Hie  best  methods 
ot  leading  the  Infant  mind  to  form  such 
hablisot  thinking,  feeling  and  choosing  as 
will  prepare  It  for  successful  work  In  the 
courses  of  instruction  that  are  to  follow. 

One  of  the  unexpected  features  ot  the 
programme  was  tne  appearance  of  Mr.  Kho- 
uocauachl,  the  Greek  consul  lor  Boston,  who, 
in  a  neat  speech,  tendered  ihe  services  of  ihe 
Orpheus  Society,  lobe  given  at  an  entertain- 
ment in  aid  of  the  home,  May  13.  Miss  Lane, 
an  Inmate  of  the  'Institution,  read  a  poem 
entitled  "Take  Care  of  the  Little  Blind 
Children,"  being  aided  by  the  usejof  her 
hands.  Miss  Laura  Bridgman  was  present, 
ami  at  he^request  Dr.  Eliot  delivered  a  short 
address.  A  vocal  selection  by  the  chorus 
closed  the  exercises,  after  which  all  present 
were  Invited  to  inspect  the  building. 


THE    BLIND    KINDERGARTEN. 

Yesterday  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  It  marked  the  opening  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
children,  which  has  been  before  the  publio 
as  one  of  our  most  deserving  charities. 
It  also  testified  to  the  deep  interest  which 
the  work  has  aroused  in  the  community. 
The  feeling  toward  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion is  very  strong,  but  the  feeliug  toward 
the  kindergarten  is,  if  anything,  stronger 
than  that  toward  the  original  organiza- 
tion. It  is  now  thought  that  the  entire 
work  for  the  blind  is  broadly  based.  The 
education  is  such  that  a  child  can  be  taken 
from  his  home  and  be  trained  from  the  age 
of  seven  years;  this  gives  an  opportunity 
for  doing  strong,  thorough  and  lasting 
wijirk,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  service 
which  the  new  institution  is  prepared  to 
render.  It  precedes  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  industrial  aud  intellectual  institu- 
tion at  South  Boston.  It  goes  even  beyond 
it  in  the  influence  which  is  likely  to  go 
forth  from  it  into  tho  schools  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Secretary  Dickinson  yester- 
day expressed  the  hope  that  the  service 
which  the  new  kindergarten  is 
to  render  to  the  Perkins  institution 
might  be  made  the  exemplar  of  the  relation 
which  kindergartens  might  in  time  bear  to 
the  higher  schools  of  the  state.  He  saw  in 
this  .establishment  for  the  blind  children — 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world — the  lut- 
ure  possibilities  of  primary  education 
which  should  make  the  little  ones  do  some  - , 
thing  besi  !e  commit  to  memory  the  names 
of  things.  It  pointed  out  tho  way  to 
make  education  a  live  thing  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  was  the  outreaching  feat- 
ure of  a  series  of  addresses  which  were 
quite  remarkable  in  their  scope,  aud 
which  happily  inaugurated  tbe  work  of  the 


Mob.     The  fact  that,  out   of  an    ex- 
penditure of  $77,000,  only  §11,000  i 
unpaid,  and  that  active  measures  are  being 

i"  raise  thoeutlrc  sum,  so  that  the 
irten  can  begin  its  work  free- 
banded,  was  one  of  the  brightest  features 
of  the  occasion  j  and  tho  hearty  tribute  to 
the  unwearied  labors  of  Mr.  Anagi 
securing  the  funds  which  have  brought  the 


4/ 


work  so  lar  toward  success  was  not  more 
deserved  than  it  was  generously  bestowed. 
There  is  great  satisfaction  in  this  charity," 
and  a  blessing  seems  to  have  attended 
every  step  taken  ill  its  behalf.  Nothing 
has  gained  a  stronger  hold  of  those  who 
are  able  to  put  It  on  a  secure  basis,  and  the 
feeling  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  both 
to  cancel  the  debt  and  to  begin  the  endow- 
ment for  carrying  it  on. 
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WEDNESDAY   MORNING,  APRIL  20,  1887. 


A  NEW  CHARITY. 

DEDICATION    OF     A    KINDER- 
GARTEN FOR .  THE  BLIND. 


Addresses  by  Distinguished  Orators — 
Poem  by  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe — 
Musical  Exercises — The  Building. 


The  new  building  to.be  known  as  the  "Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,"  which  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets  in  the 
Roxbury  district,  was  opened  with  dedicatory 
exercises  yesterday  afternoon.  This  kinder- 
garten is  a  department  of  that  other  Boston 
institution  of  world-wide  fame,  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  will  be  under  the 
same  management.  The  location  is  an  eligible 
one  in  various  respects.  The  two  streets  named 
make  their  junction  close  upon  Centre  street, 
which  is  the  street  over  which  the  Jamaica 
Plain  horse-cars  constantly  pass  to  and  from  the 
city,  and  the  new  building  is  but  about  five  or 
six  rods  from  the  car,  trades.  The  Boylston 
station  of  the  Providence  Railroad  is  about  a 
half-mile  distant,  and  Perkins  street,  on  which 
the  building  stands,  is  the  direct  road  to  Ja- 
maica Pond.  A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  may 
therefore  be  very  conveniently  made  in  the 
course  of  a  suburban  pleasure  drive. 

The  building,  which  is  85  by  43  feet  on  the 
ground  plan,  is  a  substantial  and  sufficiently 
ornamental  structure  of  brick,  with  some  con- 
trasting belt3  of  stone  work.  The  main  en- 
trance is  constructed  within  and  beneath  one  of 
the  broad,  full  arches  of  the  present  architectural 
period,  a  feature  which  will  'denote  approx- 
imately its  date  to  the  castual  observer  of  future 
times.  There  are  three  stories  in  the  building 
besides  the  attic  story  and  the  basement. 

The  attic  story  is  partitioned  off  at  sufficient 
width  beneath  the  hipped  roof  to  make  a  spa- 
cious playroom  of  75  by  25  feet  The  second 
and  third  stories  are  divided  into  23  sleeping 
rooms  for  the  children  and  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  house.  On  the  first  floor  are  two 
school-ooms,  <  a  parlor,  sitting-room,  dining- 
room,  sewing-room  and  kitchen.  There  are 
numerous  closets  on  each  floor.  ,  Thirty  or  more 
pupils  and  the  corps  of  instructors  and  servants, 
cr  about  40  in  all,  can  be  comfortably  provided 
for. 

The  building  stands  centrally  in  a  lot  of  about 
6%  acres  area,  and  as  it  also  has  the  advantage 
of  the  two  street  widths,  is  well  secured  in  re- 
spect to  air  and  sunshine.  The  interior  wood 
finish  is  ash.  A  bright  and  cheerful  aspect  is 
the  characteristic  oE  every  room  in  the  building, 
not  excepting. the  basement  rooms,  which  are 
used  for  storage  and  the  heating  apparatus,  and 
are  well  lighted.  Ailboiler  of  capacity  corre- 
sponding to  15-horse  power  supplies  steam  heat 
for  warming  the  buildup  and  lor  laundry  pur- 
poses. 

The  proceedings  of  yesterday  afternoon  called 
together  a  large  and  sympathetic  audience,  so 
that  what  was   called  above  the   "playroom," 
but  which  is  officially  known  as  Froebel  Hall, 
had  its  seating  capacity  fully  taken  up.     Care 
'  had  been  taken  to  prevent  crowding  by  the  issue 
'  of  tickets  •  of  admission.    The  list  of  speakers 
was  one  that  might  well  suggest  the  precaution, 
and     in    literary    and  oratorical  respects   the 
building  had  a  most  propitious  dedication. 
The  classical  form  and  phrase  of  Dr.  Eliot's 
■  opening  address  had  a  tit  complement   in   the 
practical  suggestions  ot  the  closing  speeches  of 
:  Messrs.    Dickinson   and     Rodocanachi.      The 
speeches  ot  Rev.    Drs.    Peabody,    Brooks  and 
Uarlol  and  Rev.   Mr.  Herford  were  severally  in 
:  their  best  vein.    Mrs.  Howe's  poem  was  doiibt- 
'   less  the  literary  gem  of  the  occasion,   but  if  it 
'  were  excelled  at  all  it  was  by  ner  owu  reading 
o''  it,  for  that  was  at  the  same  time  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  of  the    institution    who  were 
present  and  a  refreshment  to  all  others  when 
they  bethought  them  of  what  they  had  endured 
,  in  times  past  iu  listening  to  some  of   the  much 
praised  public  readings  of  the  period. 

The  literary  parts  of  the  programme  were  alter- 
nated here  and  there  by  vopal  and  instrumental 
'music  given  by  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. The  selections  were  a  choral  from  Bach ; 
••Pleasures  of  the  Morning,"  composed  by 
Kreutzer;  "Veil  Not  Thy  Face,"  bv Beethoven; 
"The  Blind  Lark's  Song  ' ;  "I he  world  is  wide, 
the  world  is  /air,"  by  Abt.     An  original  cornno- 


sition,  a  piano  duet,  was  performed  by  Misses 
Fanny  E.  Jackson  and  M.  Eva  Ramsdell.  It 
was  entitled  the  "Kindergarten  galop." 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  in  his  open- 
:  ing  address  said  that  what  had  now  been  ar- 
rived at  is  the  result  in  part  of  the  labors  of 
nearly  50  years  in  this  city  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
The  particular  department  now  to  be  organized 
— a  school  for  very  young  children — had  been 
definitely  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution  during  some  eight 
years  past.  It  was  fir3t  suggested  in  the  annual 
report  of  1879,  and  the  reports  for  the  following 
years  reiterated  in  one  or  another  form  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  the  appeal 
for  pecuniary  aid  in  putting  it  into  practical 
operation.  His  first  word  of  congratulation  ac- 
cordingly was  upon  the  prompt  and  cordial  re- 
sponse which  the  original  suggestion  had  had 
from  the  generous  and  philanthropic  people  of 
the  community. 

The  sum  of  §66,000,  he  said,  has  been  con- 
tributed for  the  establishment  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  the  structure  and  grounds  have  re- 
quired an  ontlay  of  about  ss77,O0d,  so  that  a 
debt  of  §11,000  now  rests  upon  the  insli:ution. 
This  he  would  not  regard  as  a  burden,  believing 
that  upon  learning  of  the  fact  11  good  friends 
would  come  forwaid  from  the  multitude  of 
friends  to  take  off  each  1-llth  part  of  the 
obligation.  But  beyond  this  the  institution,  he 
said,  will  need  contributions  of  about  SS5000  per 
year  to  maintain  it  prosperously. 

In  referring  to  those  who  have  from  the 
initiation  of  the  enterprie  been  its  ardent  pro- 
moters, he  spoke  in  pathetic  eulogy,  without 
diitiuct  mention  of  her  name,  of  Mrs.  Anagnos 
as  one  whose  memory  will  always  be  green  and 
fragrant  within  the  walls  of  the  new  building, 
where  a  tablet  commemorative  of  her  has  been 
placed.  The  children  of  the  years  to  come,  he 
said,  as  well  as  those  now  to  find  place  within 
the  walls,  will  rise  up  to  call  her  biessed.  In 
similar  cordial  eulogy  he  spoke  of  the  late 
Henry  B.  Rogers,  as  one  who  had  been  a  most 
devoted  friend  of  the  institution  for  the  blind, 
and  regarde  i  with  special  interest  the  project 
for  the  kindergarten. 

In  speaking  of  the  conveniences  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  situation  of  the  new  building 
he  mentioned  particularly  the  play-room.  He 
remarked  that  it  probably  had  not  occurred  to 
those  having  nft  experience  with  blind  children 
that  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  taught 
how  to  play  as  well  as  to  do  all  other  things 
without  sight.  The  sportiveness  of  child- 
ren is  a  thing  so  natural  and  so  commonly 
observed  that  it  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  they 
should  become  adept  in  childish  games  and 
sports.  But  with  the  blind  it  is  not  so ;  they 
have  to  be  taught  that  they  may  gain  t  he 
exercise  of  their  limbs,  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  safety  fear  no  motion  in  pursuance  of  their 
sport.  The  play-room  is  a  special  necessity  for 
them.  One  of  the  pupils  on  being  asked  what 
she  did  whou  she  lived  at  home,  replied:  "I  did 
just  so  all  day  long,"  illustrating  her  meaning 
by  sitting  with  her  hands  '  folded  across  her  lap. 

In  closing  the  speaker  alluded  to  the  structure 
in  an  allegorical  way  as  being  the  means  where- 
by in  the  education  aud  enlightenment  of  the 
mind  and  immortal  part  of  those  who  are  its 
beneficiaries,  a  temple  is  budded  within  and  for 
each  one  of  them  which  shall  endure  forever. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  spoke  of  the  increased 
capacity  and  delicacy  of  apprehension  which 
come  to  the  remaining  senses  in  consequence  of 
the  withholding  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the 
need  for  the  more  careful  training  and  nurture  of 
these  remaining  powers.  In  such  training,' if 
carried  to  its  full  length,  there  would  come  a 
large  compensation  for  the  privation  which 
must  be  endured.  He  held  furthermore  that  in 
the  experience  which  the  blind  have  to  undergo, 
there  may  be  a  still  higher  compensation  under 
a  benevolent  providence  in  that  there  is  less  ex- 
posure to  the  sin  and  wickedness  ©f  the   world. 

Under  the  kindly  administration  of  this  in- 
stitution these  children  may  gain  that  peace  and 
purity  of  soul  which  those  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  life  may  fail  to  reach.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the 
present  as  a  fitting  way  to  commemorate  what 
in  one  view  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  our  free  institutions,  and  suggested  that  in 
some  future  stage  of  this  world's  progress  anni- 
versaries of  the  founding  of  institutions  like 
this  may  be  regarded  as  more  worthy  of  ob- 
servance than  those  of  the  victories  of  even 
righteous  warfare. 

"Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  spoke  of  the 
beneficent  character  of  the  work  to  which  the 
institution  is  devoted,  and  compared  it  with 
those  works  of  healing,  of  the  restoration  of  sight 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  ignorance 
of  which  the  scriptures  bear  record.  Alluding 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  kinder- 
garten, he  said  that  it  is  a  blessed  labor  which 
shall  cause  a  garden  of  the  soul  to  bloom  within 
the  darkened  eyes  of  the  blind.  The  eyes  of 
the  blind  look  within.  They  are  conditioned 
as  are  the  occupants  of  houses  in  the  Eastern 
lands  which  without  have  no  windows  but  only 
blank  walls. 

The  windows  are  upon  the  other  side  and 
overlook  the  gardens  that  are  kept  in  a  central 
area  behind  the  walls  and  out  of  public  ob3er- 
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ration.  The  sense  of  sight,  he  said,  is  but  one 
of  the  avenues  to  the  soul.  Light  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  knowledge  and  consciousness 
of  the  truth  which  is  eternal  is  gained.  In  the 
thought  of  this  deeper  education  and  these 
ultimate  benefits,  he  suggested  that  all  who 
have  in  any  way  contributed  will,  when  they 
look  back  upon  the  events  of  their  own  lives, 
have  a  special  reason  for  thankfulness  that  they 
havo  had  something  to  do  with  the  building  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

At  this  point  the  following  poem  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Howe  :— 

Jfature,  from  wintry  sleep  awake, 
Her  icy  armor  cloth  forsake. 
As  her  swift  currents  start  again, 
Tire  Easter  anthems  sound  amen, 
And  lilies,  white  as  angel's  wing. 
Herald  ttre  beauty  of  tire  spring. 

Kow,  spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad 
With  promise  she  has  over  had, 
With  message  told  in  perfumed  breath 
Of  resurrectron  conquering  death ; 
But  her  delights  of  form  and  hue 
Our  sightless  children  never  knew. 

Only  with  wondering  thought  they  hear 
Rehearsed,  the  glories  of  the  year, 
And  diuilv  seek  their  doubtful  wray, 
Untutored  by  the  smile  of  Day; 
While  we.  the  prodigals  of  light. 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  of  sight. 

Dread  fate,  iu  solitude  to  sit, 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  that  flit, 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  of  dnwn,  ■ 
Kor  sunset's  varying  hues  withdrawn, 
Hor  stars  with  which,  above,  around, 
The  majesty  of  Night  is  crowned. 

But  heaven  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  bloom; 
Has  still  some  gem  of  priceless  worth 
For  those  inheritors  of  earth. 

For  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  page, 
Bequeathing  vealh  from  age  to  age: 
To  them  make  known,  in  time  and  place, 
The  great  exemplars  of  our  race; 
Its  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise. 
Its  saints  insiire  their  prayer  and  praise, 

Jts  music  join  their  happy  bands, 
ts  skill  instruct  their  tender  hands. 

We  plant  this  field,  to  God  most  dear, 
In  the  sweet  spr  nr  of  childhood's  year; 
Aid  us,  good  neig  rbors.  in  our  need, 
To  sow  it  with  immortal  seed. 

We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess, 
What  harvesting  of  blessedness, 
Of  docile  heart  and  thougktluj  mind. 
Good  husbandry  may  reap  anjji  bind. 

But  well  we  deem  that  in  the"  height 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light, 
Joy  shall  requite  the  service  wrought, 
Pav  tenfold  back  the  tribute  brought; 
And  with  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  he 
Bound  in  God's  golden  granary. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
referred  also  to  this  inwardness  of  vision,  and 
suggested  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
important  and  higher  sort  of  seeing  that  is  en- 
gaged.upon  objects  within  the  mind.  He  said 
triat  he  had  observed  some  of  the  eminent  men 
of  Boston,  among  whom  were  Webster,  Everett, 
Choate  and  Channing,  walk  the  streets  with 
introverted  eye.  They  saw  nothing  of  the 
passing  crowds,  the  street  signs,  the  exhibitions 
iu  the  shop  windows  which  caught  the  gaze  of 
those  who  looked  with  the  outward  eye  only. 
The  sense  of  sight  the  men  of  science  declare  is 
not  in  the  eye,  which  is  but  the  instrument  or 
conduit,  but  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

He  implied  accordingly  that  that  which  may 
hopefully  be  timed  at  in  the  instruction  now  to  be 
given  in  the  new  building,  is  to  reach  effectually 
for  the  purposes  of  the  actual  or  inner  sight 
those  recesses  of  the  brain  through  the  other 
senses.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  address  he  dis- 
coursed upon  the  peculiarities  of  Froebel's 
method  of  education,  and  implied  a  belief  that 
Froebel's  theory  is  the  true  one  of  the  mind's 
action.  Iu  closing,  he  made  an  apt  use  of  that 
passage  of  scripture  which  declares  that  it  were 
better  than  that  one  should  offend  arrainst  the 
little  ones,  that  he  should  have  a  millstone  put 
about  his  neck  and  be  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.   . 

Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson 
aud  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi  also  made  brief 
speeches  in  commendation  of  the  worm  of  the 
institution.  The  last  named  announced  ihat  a 
concert  will  be  given  for  its  benefit  on  May  13, 
by  the  Orpheus  Club.  A  letter  of  regret  was 
announced  from  Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon,  who  had 
expected  to  be  present.  During  the  afternoon 
two  contributions,  for  cancelling  the  debt,  of 
$1000  each  were  made.  One  was  a  gift  outright 
aod  the  other  conditioned  upon  the  raising  of 
the  total  sum.  The  school  will  be  opened  for 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  ou  May  1. 
Pupils  of  from  5  to  9  years  and  from  the  poorer 
classes  or  those  with  unlit  home  surroundings 
only  will  be  taken. 

The  dedication  yesterday  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  a  branch  of  the  Perkins  Institute, 
in  Roxbury,  was  a  touching  and  interesting 
ceremony.  An  account  of  the  kindergarten 
and  of  the  dedication  appears  in  another 
column.  Dr.  Eliot's  opening  address  was  im- 
pressive and  elevated  in  tone,  and  the  closing 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Rodocanachi 
were  practical  and  to  the  point.  Drs.  Peabody, 
Brooks  and  Bartol  and  Rev.  Mr.  Herford  ex- 
pressed their  sympathy  with  the  foundation 
fitly  and  eloquently,  and  the  poem  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  won  for  itself  a  response  at  once 
from  the  hearts  of  her  audience. 
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Dedication  of  the  Kindergarten  School 
for  the  Blind. 


Unique  Exercises  and  Touching  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sightless. 


The  noteworthy  enthering  yesterday  afternoon 
111  that  graceful  new  structure  In  Roxbury.  the 
Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  acquisition  lo  Boston  of 
an  Institution  for  which  the  philanthropy  of  no 
other  city  has  yet  found  a  prototype.  The  name 
and  lineaments  of  Froebel,  and  the  single  legend, 
"Kindergarten."  upon  its  walls,  told  almost  with- 
out an  utterance  from  Us  promoters  and  orators 
present  the  lesson  of  Us  founding  and  tlio  Inspira- 
tion of  its  purpose. 

The  presiding  spirit  of  the  dav,  the  broadly 
cultured  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  spoke  touching  initial 
words  on  the  consummation,  which  they  were 
gathered  to  celebrate,  of  tliis  ardently  projected 
institution  to  aive  the  benefits  of  kindergarten 
training  to  the  sightless  little  ones;  to  open  to 
their  natures  the  highest  opportunities  aud  Im- 
pulses, and,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "  upon  the 
eyeballs  of  the  blind  to  pour  celestial  day." 

The  benignant  countenance  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Andrew  T.  l'eaiody  was  next  lo  he  seen  on  this 
as  on  so  many  beneficent  manifestations  of  phi- 
lanthropy, and  his  kindly  voice  was  to  he  heard  as 
always,  speaking  in  words  of  grace  and  tender- 
ness on  the  heauty  and  charity  of  such  a  work. 
Inis  was  an  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  In  the  history  of  the  republic,  and 
he  believed  that  It  could  not  be  belter  observed 
than  by  making  It  also  tho  anniversary  of  tne 
foundation  of  an  Institution  which  was,  perhaps, 
unprecedented  lu  the  world. 

The  magnetic  Kcv.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  then 
arose,  and  it  would  seem  from  t lie  demonstration 
that  his  very  presence  had  been  felt  by  the  little 
blind  audience  that  environed  him.  He  referred 
to  the  glory  of  an  institution  which  brings  man 
and  the  world  Into  contact  and  pointed  to  the  pe- 
culiar significance  of  one  with  such  claims  as 
this.  These 'lives  to  which  tills  institution  minis- 
ter arc  lives  that  look  inward  and  not  outward, 
lives  that  do  not  waste  themselves  as  so  many  of 
the  see.ng  do  in  the  inoru  superficial  and  manifest 
concerns.  It  Is  for  this  Christian  community  to 
do  for  the  blind  what  the  Saviour  inculcated,  and 
to  give  them  the  best  aud  purest  vision. 

Ill  announcing  the  readme  of  a  poem  for  the  oc- 
casion, to  be  read  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
President  said  that  between  all  the  lines  those 
v.  in,  listened  with  remembrance  of  what  had  been 
done  for  the  blind  In  Boston  could  hear  in  imag- 
ination the  voices  of  long  loved  spiiils  that  had 
vanished.  Mrs.  Howe  read  her  admirable  lines 
with  a  degree  of  expression  that  well  befitted 
them. 

These  finely  suggestive  stanzas  are  Illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  her  poem; 

.N  uw,  spring  slioidd  make  all  creatures  ulad 

With  promise  slie  has  ever  had, 

With  njes.-aiie  lold  111  i  erlumed  breath 

elf  les.o  [uerlug  death; 

Hut  her  uelb'Uls  oi  lorn,  and  line 

Our  sightless  obil  Iren  never  knew. 

But  heaven  that  sees  lids  painful  doom 
ll.>  sull  some  Hower  of  choicest  bloom, 
lias  still  some  item  ot  priceless  worm 
Jt'or  those  Inheritors  ot  earth. 

For  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  page, 
BeQUeBVUlllK  wealth  from  aye  to  age; 
To  them  make  known,  in  lime  ana  place, 
'All'.'  great  eseiiliiios  ol  our  race; 

lis  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise, 
Its  saints  inspire  their  prayer  and  praise, 
its  musle  join  their  happ  .  bands, 
lu  skill  Instruct  their  louder  bands. 

"  It  was  almost  fifty  years  ago,"  said  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Hanoi,  "ttiat  I  visited  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  then  lor  the  first  time  1  saw  the 
keen  anu  kindly  face  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe— the 
man  who  was  iudeed  eyes  to  the  blind." 

The  doctor  proceeded  in  his  soft  and  sympa- 
thetic style  of  expression  to  show  that  in  consid- 
ering the  privations  cf  the  blind  they  should  con- 
sider also  the  beauties  of  the  Inner  sight,  for  he 
well  realized  that  when  they  wished  to 
recall  something  absent  ana  yet  beloved,  they 
cosed  their  eyes  and  sought  It  only  with  the 
vision  of  the  mind.  He  helu  that  lu  the  applica- 
tion of  kindergartens  lor  the  blind,  In  accordance 
with  Froebcl'a  idea,  there  Was  indeed  a  stroke  of 
genius,  and  he  closed  with  a  beautifully  suggestive 
thought  as  to  what  potent  and  exalted  natures 
their  labors  may  sometimes  reveal  hidden  beneath 
the  veil  ot  bllnaness. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Brooke  Herford  looked  and  spoke 
in  a  vein  that  put  him  en  ranucrt  with  the  cherl- 
est  impulses  of  the  audience  when  he  said  that 
he  was  afraid  that  they  had  pitched  their 
thougbts  on  too  low  a  key.  while  being  almost 
i  brought  to  tears  over  the  lot  of  tnose  who, 
I  all,  did  not  look  unhappy,  and  indeed  he  might 
say  thai  he  never  saw  a  Happier  little  company 
than  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He 
eld  not,  however,  mean  by  tnis  tliut  they 
snail  relax  any  of  their  efforts  for 
such  institutions  as  this,  but  that  (lie  sightless 
boys  and  girls  should  not  be  too  much  impressed 
with  their  deprivation  of  sight,  or  loo  oblivious  of 
the  faculties  which  they  enjoy  with  perhaps  more 


luti  ii  ill  .    thaU    the    seeing.      The    ai 
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Board  ol  Education,  to  a  realization  of  tl 
that  the  blind  children  are    to  red  as 

tho  inmates  not  of   a   Ol  stltlltiou  but 

of  a  school  that  n 

wealth  ns  having  a  rightful  claim  within  our  edu- 
cational system.    Ho  sinii.i  in   unqualified   praise 
of  the  system  of  kindergarten.    At  t. 
currcd  one  of  the  unique  end  touching  m 
of  the  day,  the  reading  of  an  original  pool 
pupil,  Miss  Lane,  lis  Inspired   by  the  last  v 
the  lamented  who  of  the  Director,  Mrs.  Julia  It. 
Anamios— "Take  Cflre  of  the  little  blind  children." 
Ti.e  Greek  Consul,   Mr.  J.  M.   Rodocanaci 
that  be  was  grateiul  for  tlio  opportunity  of  adding 
ids  tribute  lo  tnis  institution,  winch  bis  noble  and 
indefatigable  countryman  was  to  carry  on   fosue- 
cess. 

Dr.  Brooks  elicited  applause  by  annouuclnL 
that  a  centlcmau  oreseut  bad  promised  to  give 
*lutiL/ If  t lie  remaining  $lu,uOO  of  the  debt  on 
the  building  should  bo  contributed. 

The  speaking  was  closed  by  Dr.  Eliot  In  ex- 
pressing for  himself  and  the  corporation  their 
graliuule  toward  him  Whose  benevolent  heart 
conceived  this  kindergarten  nrojeet  and  acl 
its  success— the  Director,  Mr.  M.  Aiiaenos.  He  lln- 
islied  vvltii  happy  appropriateness  by  reading  the 
appeal  for  the  institution  made  by  Miss  Laura 
Brldgman,  who  at  the  same  time  stood  forth  111 
sight  of  all  present  "a living  illustration,"  as  he 
observed,  '•  of  what  can  and  wii!  be  done  for  the 
blind  lu  Boston." 

lu  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  feelings  of  the 
listeners  were  more  than  onco  awakened  to  pathos 
or  to  admiration  by  the  musical  performance  of 
the  blind  children,  and  at  the  end  their  deepest 
interest  was  aroused  by  watching  even  the  tiniest 
of  them  in  the  classroom  below  plying  at  ouee 
her  fingers  and  her  fancy  in  some  disciplinary  de- 
vice of  the  kindergarten. 
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FOR    BLIND    CHILDREN 


DEDICATION    OF   THE    NEW   KIN- 
DERGARTEN IN  ROXBURY 


Addresses  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Peabody,  tho 
Itev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Bartol  and 
Others— Poem  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


The  new  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  at  the 
corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Roxbury — 
the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States — wras  formally  dedicated  yesterday 
afternoon.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  at  the 
exercises  and  introduced  successively  as  speak- 
ers the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol, 
tbe  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Dickinson,  chairman  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Rodoeanachi,  the  Greek  consul 
at  Boston.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  also  ap- 
peared among  the  celebrants  upon  this  auspi- 
cious occasion,  and  read  in  her  clear,  beauti- 
fully modulated  voice  an  exquisite  poem, 
newly  written.  To  this  distinguished  com- 
pany listened  a  large  gathering  in  which  were 
seen  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemeu :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Gardner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Wale3,  Mr.  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Endicott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Huntington  Wolcott,  Mr.  James  Sturgis, 
Mrs.  Johu  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew, 
Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
0.  Grover,  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Cobb,  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  Miss  Sarah 
Littell,  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  Miss  Julia 
Roxaua  Gilman,  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Joseph  Wales, 
Mi's.  Samuel  Eliot,  Miss  Julia  Frothingham, 
Miss  Faftnie  Webster,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
Mrs.  Maria  C.  Porter,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
the  Eev.  Stopford  Wentworth  Brooke.  The 
pleasure  of  the  company  was  further  increased 
by  the  music  contiibuted  by  the 
blind  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution. 
The  composers  levied  upon  were  J.  S.  Bach. 
Kreutzer,  Beethoven  and  Abt.  Miss  Louisa 
M.  Alcott's  little  lyric,  "The  Blind  Lark's 
Song"  (which  formed  part  of  the  story,  under 
the  same  title,  which  she  wrote  for  the 
November  number  of  St.  Nicholas  in  aid  of 
the  kindergarten),  was  sung  by  nine  little 
trirls.  Another  interesting  occurrence  was 
the  reading  by  Miss  S.  E.  Lane  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  of  some  lines  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  her  by  the  last  words  of  Mrs.  Julia 


little 
neatly  jS 
from  raised  type  by  the  aid  of  the  nimb, 
sonsiri 

The  exercises  were  bold  in  the  gymn- 
upon  the  fourth  (the  top)  floor  of  the  building. 
Or.  Eliot  made  tbe  opening  adrlres.  in  little 
i.  five  years,  fie  said,  since  the  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
had  been  made  public,  they  were  now 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  completed 
building  to  op<>n  the  school  tor  little  slight  less 
children.  This  achievement  arous  A  in  him 
memories  of  the  dead  whose  hearts  had  been 
in  this  work.  To  Mrs.  Anagnos  he  paid 
a  glowing  and  .  beautiful  tljpnte,  and 
i  d  Henry  *li.'  Rogers.  He  then 
made  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  institution.  The  sum  which  had  been  con- 
tributed for  it  was  866,000,  and  $11,000 
more  were  needed  to  free  it  from  all  debt.  In 
addition  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  income  of 
$5000  per  annum  to  carry  on  the  work.  How 
insignificant  seemed  the  amount  when  pre- 
sented to  a  community  such  sis  Boston !  In 
concluding  his  eloquent  address  Dr.  Eliot 
summed  up  his  appreciation  of  the  beneficence 
ot  this  kindergarten  work  by  declaring  that 
no  higher  or  holier  name  could  be  given  to  the 
nineteenth  century  than  that  of  the  Age  of 
the  Children. 

Dr.  Peabody  said  that  blindness,  closing  one 
gateway  to  the  soul,  only  crowded  the  more 
the  other.  ■  The  blind  beard  more  quickly, 
were  more  influenced  through  their  eare  than 
the  seeing,  and  lacked  the  corrective  of  sight. 
How  blessed,  then,  were  those  who  took  care 
that  the  first  impressions  of  the  blind  were 
true  and  just!  Let  these  little  ones  have 
priestly  guidance  and  the  teaching  of  tender 
and  enlightened  women.  The  blind  were  un- 
fitted for  the  full  fight  of  faith  in  the  world. 
Men  needed  for  that  fight,  every  sense,  every 
weapon,  that  God  gave.  For  these  he  coveied 
the  struggle  and  the  triumph ;  but  for  the 
blind,  for  those  who  lacked' the  full  panop  y 
of  this  earthly  warfare,  it  were  best  to  tiaiu  in 
ignorance  of  the  evil  in  the  world.  And,  per- 
chance, 1  here  would  come  a  day  when  these, 
so  shielded,  would  thank  God  that  throui  h 
their  infirmity  they  had  been  saved  from  sin 
and  made  partakers  of  the  eternal  life. 

Dr.  Brooks  said  that  the  titles  of  four  little 
pamphlets  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hand, 
one  for  each  of  the  .years  1883,  1884,  18S5 
and  1880,  told  the  whole  story  of  the  incep- 
tion and  completion  of  the  kindergarten.  No. 
the  work  was  not  yet  complel  ed,  for  the  endow- 
ment was  yet  to  come.  There  were  two  times, 
he  said,  when  it  was  interesting  to  think  of 
the  usefulness  of  a  building.  The  first  was 
when  it  had  long  served  its  purpose; 
when  there  the  sick  had  been  healed,  the 
ignorant  taught.  TI12  second  was  when  for 
the  first  time  it  was  to  be  put  to  its  use.  None 
who  had  but  just  looked  into  the  empty  rooms 
which  had  not  yet  seen  their  legitimate  em-  i 
plovment  could  have  failed  to  think  of  the 
ignorance  which  was  here  to  be  enlightened, 
of  the  dull  and  torpid  countenances 
which  were  here  to  be  brightened  into 
happiness  and  intelligence.  This  institution, 
he  said,  was  impossible  years  ago,  because  m_n 
had  not  thought  deeply  enough;  it  belonged 
distinctly  to  an  advanced  civilization.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  singing  which  followed  the  1 
close  of  Dr.  Brooks's  remarks,  he  again  came  : 
forward  and  announced  that  a  gentleman  had 
just  ottered  to  subscribe  $  1 000  provided  the 
remaining  $1 0,000  needed  could  be  secured. 
Mr3.  Howe's  poem  was  next  read  and  was 
as  follows : 
Nature,  from  wintry  sleep  awake, 
Her  icy  armor  doth  forsake. 
As  her  swift  currents  start  again 
T.,6  Easter  anthems  sound  amen, 
And  lilies,  wliite  as  angel's  wing, 
Herald  the  beauty  of  the  sprints 

Now,  spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad 

"With  promise  she  has  ever  had, 

With  me  sage  told  in  perfumed  breath 

Of  resurrection  conquering  death; 

But  her  delights  of  form  and  bne 

Our  sightless  children  never  knew. 

Only  with  wondering  thoucht  they  hear 
Rehearsed,  the  glories  of  the  year, 
And  dimly  seek  their  doubtful  way, 
Untutored  by  the  smile  of  Day  ; 
Wb.le  we,  the  prodigals  of  'light, 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  of  sight. 

Dread  fate,  in  solitude  to  sit, 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  that  flit, 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  of  dawn, 
Nor  sunse.'s  varying  hues  withdrawn, 
Nor  stars  with  which,  above,  around, 
The  majesty  of  Night  is  crowned. 

But  heaven  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  bloom, 
Has  still  some  gem  of  priceless  worth 
For  those  inheritors  ot  earth. 

For  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  pa ^e, 
B  qneathing  wealth  from  age  to  age; 
To  them  make  known,  in  time  and  place. 
Toe  great  exemplars  if  mir  race; 
I.s  heroes  shali  their  courage  raise. 
Its  saints  inspire  their  prayer  and  praise, 
Its  music  join  their  happy  bands. 
Its  skill  instruct  their  tender  hand* 


fe 


J\Ve  plant  this  field,  to  Gort  most  dear, 
I  In  the  sweet  spring;  of  childhood's  year; 
'  Aid  us,  £Ood  neighbors,  in  our  need, 
To  sow  it  with  immortal  seed. 

We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess, 
What  harvesting  of  blessedness, 
Of  docile  heart  and  thonghtful  mind, 
Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind. 

But  well  we  deem  that  in  the  height 
Where  govern*  the  supernal  light, 
Joy  shad  requite  the  service  wrought, 
JPav  tenfold  back  the  tribute  brought; 
And  with  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  be 
Bound  in  God's  golden  granary. 

Dr.  Bartol  said : 

About  fifty  years  ago— I  reckon  by  fifties  now— 
I  first  visited,  with  Francis  N.  "Waylaud,  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blina  at  South  Boston.  I 
remember  that  nn  {:ood  brother  left  some  money 
as  a  token  when  we  came  away,  and  that,  on  re- 
turning to  Boston,  we  met  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  on 
horseback,  galloping  not  far  from  the  large  build- 
ing, with  that  so  keen  and  kindly  face 
Which  is  kept  on  canvas  and  in  marble;  the 
man  who  went  among  the  tombs  where  reason 
lay  buried,  and  raised  L.aura  Bridgman  from  the 
intellectually  (lead.  Dr.  Howe  and  M<\  Anagnos. 
like  Job,  are  eyes  to  the  blind.  Let  me  oiler 
two  or  tlrree  considerations:  First,  consider  the 
privation  of  the  blind;  inability  to  see  the  face 
of  nature  or  of  man;  the  lack,  abolition  or  abortion 
of  the  chief  feature  of  the  human  countenance; 
and  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  joy  with  which 
the  eyes  of  friends  and  lovers  meet.  Second, 
consider  the  remedy,  in  light  for  inward  sight. 
We  see  through  our  eyes,  with  our  eyes  and 
without  our  eyes.  Do  we  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  see  such  spiritual  objects  as  truth,  moral 
beautv,  friends  away  from  us  on  e;irth  or  in 
heaven?  Said  Monckton  Mihies  of  Jesus:  "The 
eyes  thou  opened'st  calmly  viewed  thy  fate."  How 
Channing  and  Webster,  as  I  well  remember,  and 
Everett  and  Choate  walked  through  Boston  streets 
absorbed  in  thought,  blind  to  passing 
things  and  people,  yet  open-eyed  to  be- 
hold interior  concerns— text  and  discourse, 
case  and  argument,  client  and  church. 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Clailce  and  other  physiologists  and 
psychologists  say  that  the  act  of  sight  is  not  in 
the  air.  They  trace  it  in  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.  Behold  your  duty  to  produce  it  there  lor  the 
blind!  In  the  kindergarten,  by  the  application  of 
Froebel's  idea,  that  tnesoul  must  be  active  in  edu- 
cation, that  we  learn  not  by  seeing  or  reading  alone, 
but  by  doing,  by  the  forming  or  reforming  of 
things,  we  recognize  a  stroke  of  genius.  What  is 
the  world  but  a  lump  of  clay  thrown  at  the  feet  to 
be  reshaped  by  art?  Hunt  for  gems  in  this  human 
gloom!  The  best  wit  does  not  always  go  with  the 
finest  organ  of  sight.  And,  under  tnis  veil  of 
blindness,  who  knows  but  what  you  may 
find  an  Emerson,  a  Lincoln,  a  Hawthorne 
or  a  Harriet  Stowe.  producers,  not  consum- 
ers, of  value?  Brethren  and  sisters,  if 
we  do  not  see  to  it,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  this,  that  Christ's  little  ones  do  not  perish; 
if,  by  being  heedless  of  their  appeal  for  help  we 
offend  these  children,  "children  in  the  night, 
children  crying  for  the  light,  and  with  no  lan- 
guage but  a  cry,"  then  we  more  than  they  are  the 
blind,  blind  to  our  obligation  and  opportunity.  I 
might  not  dare,  but  for  the  Master's  word,  to  add: 
It  were  better  for  us,  then,  that  a  millstone  were 
hung  about  our  neck,  and  we  drowned  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  spoke  in  his  usual 
cheerful,  cheery  strain.  He  thought  the  ad- 
dresses had  taken  tco  low  a  tone.  The  speak- 
ers had  been  talking  about  these  young  blind 
people  in  a  way  to  make  each  other  cry 
[laughter] ;  but  he  looked  at  these  young 
people  and  they  did  not  apoear  to  him  to 
be  so  very  miserable.  For  all  they 
could  not  see,  there  was  10,000  times  as  much 
more  that  they  could  see  as  well  as  anyone. 
Sight  was  only  a  matter  of  degree.  There 
were  people  who  went  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
'  with  the  best  eyes,  thao  never  needed  to  be 
spectacled,  and  saw  nothing.  [Laughter.] 
i  Thus  it  had  occurred  to  him  how  much  more 
there  was  to  be  seen  by  the  inward 
than  by  the  outward  eyes.  With 
the  physical  eyes  the  outward  substance  was 
seen ;  with  the  inward  eyes  the  laws  of  things. 
There  was,  he  said,  a  wonderful  power  in 
nature  for  supplying  the  vacant  places.  "We 
are  sorry  that  they  can't  see  our  faces.  What 
do  a  few  dozen  faces  matter  to  them?  jXaugh- 
1  ter.j  A  mental  vision  of  the  face  of  Socrates  is 
worth  them  all,  and  that  they  can  have 
as  well  as  we.  I  don't  want  these  young  peo- 
ple to  go  home  from  here  and  sit  down  and 
say:  'Oh,  what  a  wretched  lot  we  are;  let's 
have  a  good  cry.'  "  The  value  of  the  kinder- 
garte*  lay,  Mr.  Herford  thought,  in  the  fact 
J  that  the  earlier  the  children  were  caught,  the 
more  subtle  their  senses  could  be  made. 
Another  value  lay  in  the  large 
element  of  mutual  helpfulness  which 
the  kindergarten  rendered  necessary.  Re- 
ferrine:  to  what  he  had  said  about  nature's 
filling  the  vacant  places,  he  said  that  if  any 
were  disposed  to  imitate  nature  there  were 
ten  vacant  places  on  the  subscription  list  into 
which  it  wouldn't  take  them  three  minutes  to 
grow.  [Great  laughter  and  applause.] 
Mr.  Dickinson  nest  spoke.  He  said: 
Those  who  have  studied  carefully  the  relations 
of  education  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
are  agreed  in  this:  That  the  first  steps  a  child 
takes  in  his  intellectual  aid  moral  career  are  all 
important.  We  need  a  kind  of  training  in  our 
system  of  instruction  which  shall  precede  the 
'  formrl  processes  to  which  the  child  is  usually  sub- 
jected in  the  primary  school.  Without  violence 
to      their        youthful        natures,       the       young 


children  may  bo  so  directed  in  those  exer- 
cises that  have  amusement  for  their  end  as 
to  enter,  at  about  7  years  of  age,  the  primary 
schools  iree  from  bad  habits,  with  their  powers 
trained  to  self- activity,  and  their  minds  stored 
with  a  rich  collection  of  important  facts.    If  all 

0  ir  children  could  pass  from  a  well  conducted 
kindergarten  to  their  courses  of  primary  study  I 
am  sure  it  would  at  once  appear  that  a  foundation 
had  been  established  for  rapid  and  successful 
progress.  The  methods  of  the  kindergarten 
seem  to  be  natural  and  adapted  to  produce 
the     happiest     results   upon     tne    infant    mind. 

1  wish  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  could  be 
introduced  into  all  our  schools.  It  would  present 
to  bur  children  tilings  for  their  observation  anil 
reflection  instead  of  words  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  I  shall  enco  irage  our  teachers  to  come 
here  and  learn  how  the  object  ve  method  of 
teaching  can  be  literally  applied.  The  dis- 
til; u  shed  institution  of  which  this  kinder- 
garten is  an  adjunct  has  already  furnished  a  good 
illustration  to  the  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  scboois;  itnowfeems  to  be 
well  prepared  to  show  the  best  methods  of  leading 
the  infant  mind  to  foruisuch  habits  of  thinking, 
feeling  and  choosing  as  will  prepare  it  for 
successful  work  in  the  courses  of  instruction  that 
are  to  follow. 

Mr.  Kodoeanachi  spoke  symnathetieally  cf 
the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
announced  that  the  Orpheus  Society  would 
give  a  concert  on  May  13  in  aid  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Dr.  Eliot  again  spoke,  recognizing  in  elo- 
quent language  the  great  services  of  Mr. 
Anagno3,  and  concluded  by  reading  some 
verses  by  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was 
present,  and  stood  during  the  reading. 
The  school  will  be  organized  on  May  2  wirh 
fifteen  or  twenty  pupils  from  4  to  9  years  of 
age.  Only  poor  children  will  be  received.  The 
amount  of  the  endowment  fund  is  @100,000. 
During  the  afternoon  a  check  for  $1000  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20,1887 


LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


Efforts  in  Their  Behalf  at 
West  Roxtmry. 


Funds  All  in  Hand  to  Erect  aa  Institu- 
tion in  Their  Behalf. 


Many  Prominent  Persons  Take  Part 
in  the  Exercises. 


The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  kinder- 
garten lor  the  blind  at  West  Roxbury.  yes- 
terday afternoon,  proved  lull  of  interest, 
ana  to  those  who  have  given  both  money 
and  energy  to  the  good  work  this  crowning 
triumph  was  particularly  eventful. 

The  exercises  of  IJie  afternoon  opened 
with  a  choral,  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution, "WieSchon  leuehtetder 
Morgensteru,"  and  then  followed  the  open- 
ing address  ly  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  m  winch 
he  sketched  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  movement  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  erection  '{ 
of  the  building  about  to  be  dediuated. 

It  is  rive  years  since  Mr.  Anajnos  made 
his  first  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  and  those  who 
heard  his  impass  oned  appeal  can  neverlor- 
get  the  fnr,e  of  his  reoiarksrproceedine  as 
t!  ey  did  from  his  h  art.  it  wasin  Treuiont 
Temple,  at  one  ol  tho  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
the  more  interest  was  awakened  because  of 
the  presence  of  many  blind  children,  who 
did  some  truly  wonderful  work,  and  wave 
evidence  of  the  possp  ilities  to  e  ancom- 
I  plished  such  as  the  audience  little  dreamed 
of.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Anagnos  gave 
impetus  to  the  work,  which  as  a  consumma- 
tion results  in  the  sunshiny  building  now 
on  the  coiner  01  Perkins  and  i)-y  streets. 
West  Roxburv. 

The  total  co=t  of  the  estate  with  ihe  im- 
provements his  1  een  $77,000;  of  which 
amount  but  $10,000  remains  unpaid.  This 
provides  for  the  accommodations  at  prpser.t 
existing,  Lut  a  lund  is  needed  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  O'ject,  end  it 
will  require  fully  $100,000  iov  this  purpose, 
wlii  b,  beyond  a  doubt,  will  be  speedily 
forffnoming. 

All  of  the  money  used  in  furthering  the 
original  plans  lias  been  collected  bv  dint  of 
per-evetanoe  and  amid  inuih  discourage- 
ment. 


*-te  fix- the  Building. 

The  new  building  is  to  constitute  one  of  a 
group  t)  be  built  on  the  Jamaica  Plain  site, 
as  it  is  purposed  to  move  all  of  Ihe  lower 
grade  schools  from  south  Eoston  and  use 
the  Perkins  Institution  there  for  advanced 
eo:legiate  courses.  The  estate  in  .Jamaica 
Plain  includes  oversix  acres  of  land,  and 
embraces  two  or  three  p!a  es.  i  nu  oi  whicn 
was  tlie  home  of  General  Heath  of  revolu- 
tionary times. 

Alter  the  historical  sketch  of  Dr.  Eliot. 
Fanny  E.  .Jackson  an  1  M.  Eva  Ramsdell 
fiii-'iitbeu  a  duet,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, und  then  followed  tho  adaresses  of 
Rev.  A.  p.  Peabody  and  Rev.  Phillips 
Bi'eo'  s.  .Dr.  Peahouy  spoke  particularly 
concerning  the  blind,  and  in  commenting 
upon  the  opening  of  th.s  new  branch  of  the 
Perkins  In -dime,  he  remarked  thai  it  was  i 
a  remarkable  event  in  tho  history  of  Mrs  j 
( ouutry.  niere  truly  an  evidence  of  ad- 
vancement Minn  some  wars  ana  the  de- 
struetion  of  mankind- 

1  r.  .oiooks  sp.  ke  of  the  inner  light  of  the 
bind,  which  helps  them  to  prosper  in  the 
world.  Of  a  truth,  such  laudable  enter- 
prises furnish  one  of  the  glories  oi  our 
Christian  civilisation.  Dr.  or.  oks  hoped 
that  those  who  helped  build  the  kinder- 
go  ten  school  wouln  never  lose  interest  iu 
the  wood  v  or!,-,  but  furnish  means  to  sup- 
port and  further  develop  the  undert  iking. 

[Duriuj  Dr.  brooks'  remarks  a  gentleman 
sent  hiuia  note  oneting  to  :-ubs  riue  *1000, 
providing  t  n  other  aentlenn  n  would  join 
him  with  an  e:iial  sum,  and  thus  can  el 
the  debt.  A  further  amount  of  siOOJwas 
received  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  without  any  re- 
strictions, leaving  the  debt  sio.onu.  I 

Part  second  of  the  programme  opened 
with  a  poem  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  wriiteu 
lor  the  occasion. 

The  remainder  of  the  proenmme  con- 
sisted of  music  by  thenuartet  and  choruses, 
a  mirably  rendered,  and  addr.  sses  ny  Key. 
C.  A.  Bartol,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  and 
Hon.  .1.  VV,  i  icldnson,  and  an  original  poem 
by  Miss  S.  E.  Lane. 

l»r.    >,drtol*B  Speech. 

Dr.  Bartol  spoke  as  follows: 
Abo  t  fifty  years  ago— I  reckon  by 
ri't. es  now— I  first,  visited,  with  Francis  N. 
YV  yiand,  the  PerKlns  Inst.tute  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston.  I  remember  that 
iii y  good  mother  left  some  money  as  a 
token  when  we  came  away,  and  that, 
on  reluming,  to  Boston,  we  '-^uiet 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  on  borsenacK, 
gallop. ng  not  far  from  the  large  build- 
ing, with  thai,  so  keen  and  kindly  face 
Which  is  keiton  canvas  and  in  marbie:  the 
man  wbo  went  among  too  toinbswbere  rea- 
son iay  buried  and  raised  l.aura  i-ridgir.an 
irom  the  intellectually  dead.  Dr.  Howe  and 
Mr.  Anagnos,  like  Joo,  are  eyes  to  the  bliud. 
let  me  Oner  tv,o  or  inree  considerations: 
First,  consider  the  privation  of  me  blind; 
in. ib  litv  to  see  the  laje  of  nature  or  of 
man;  the  la  k,  abolition  or  abortion  of  the 
chief  fe.aure  of  Uie  human  countenance; 
an  i  Ihe  absence  oi  the  peculiar  joy  with 
which  the  eyes  of  friends  and  lovers  meet. 
Second,  consider  the  remedy,  in  light  lor 
inward  sight.  We  see  through  our  eyes, 
with  our  ey^s  and  without  our  eyes.  Do  we 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  see  such  spiritual 
objects    as    truth,    moral     beauty,    friends 

|  away  from  us  on  earth  or  in  'heaven? 
S  id  Moinkton  Millies  of  Jesuit:  •'The 
eyes  tboa  openeo'st  c.  imy  viewed  thy  fate." 
Whit  is  the  world  but.  a  lump  of  el ty 
thrown  at  the  feet  to  be  reshaped  by  art? 
hunt  for  gems  in  this  human  gbom!  Tne 
best  wit  does  not  always  go-  with  the  finest 
organ  of  Bight.  And.  under  this  veil  of  , 
blindness,  who  knows  but  u  bat  t 
you  may  rind  an  Emerson,  a  I 
Lincoln,  a  Hawthorne  or  a  Har- 
riet Stowe,  producers,  not  consum- 
ers, of  value?  Brethren  and  sisters,  if  we 
no  not  see  to  it  so  lar.  at  least,  as  this,  that 
Unii-t's  little  ones  do  not  perish  ;  if,  oy  be- 
ing heedless  of  their  appeal  for  help  we 

.offend  these  children,  "children  iu  the 
ni-iht,  children  drying  for  the  light,  and 
with  no  Ian  ullage  but  a  cry,"  t.ten  we, more 
than  they, are  the  blind,  b.ind  to  our  obliga- 
t.on  and  opportunity.  I  might  not  dare, 
but  for  the  Master's  n'ord,  to  add:  It  were 
better  for  us,  thai,  that  a  millstone  were 
hung  about  our  neek,  anu  wo  drowned  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea. 

iCev.  Urooke  Herford. 

Rev.  Brooke  Herffird  said  he  took  no 
gloomy  view  of  schools  for  the  blind  and 
tho  lot  of  ihe  un  ortunates.  Pie  dwelt  on 
the  known  fact  that'  ibose  who  are  deprived 
of  one  sense  have  the  others  the  more  fully 
developed.  and  what  is  lost  theieby  is  more 
than  compensated  for  in  the  increased 
pleasure  derived  Irom  keen  insight  into 
such  enjoyment  as  music  affords. 
JLirlle  iriind  Cli.ldi-en. 

Miss  lane's  poem  was  suggested  by  the 
words  engrave  i  on  the  tablet  placed  in  the 
Kindergarten   school  in   memory  of  Mis. 
■JUiia  Roxana  Anagnos: 
uur   friend   must  beloved,  as  her  life  here  was 

ending, 
Kor  ti.e  little  blind  chlllren  earnestly  plead, 
In  the  siii.it  or  linn  who.  Juit  ere  asc-  ailing, 
Gave  It  in  charge  that   His  lambs  sliuuld  he  fed. 
Ah  thB  yean  of  her  life  her  heart  was  devoted 
to  the  wor..  of  her  loved  onea  eniiynteniu^  tha 

blind. 
With  her  voice  and  ber  pen  tho  cause  she  ±>ro- 

n  oteil : 
Her  memory  now  iu  their  hoarts  is  enshrined. 


^1 


— 


sern  ibrntuth  tli«  Blory  that  tlawrn  on  the  vision 
v.  tne  sou   dnws  ne.ir  to  I  ive, 

li^w  tfriiit  outturn  the  need,  how  p.a.d  ,»  the 

llli.S.OII, 

To  pp  it  ftir  others,  the  mission  of  love: 

rortheoli.ldreu.  thu  poor  met  iiie  lowly, 
i  mi)  tt,e  lie! 

II  th»-  0  imiulssluii  ao        tucJ  and  ho  hu.y, 
Iho  grc;.t  uuu  the  pood  live  10  favor  mankind. 
J,  w.  lllCKlnooa'ii  AdUrenB. 
J.  W.  Dickinson  in  his  address  said  : 
Those  who  have  studied  carelully  tho  re- 
lations o(  education  to  the  well-being  oi  Lne 
Individual    are   into  d    )u    this:    'iliatliie 
lir.st  tteps  a  oluld  takes   in   Ins  intellectual 
i  o   all    iuiportaui.     We 
heed  a  kind  oi  lialninsr  in  our  system  of  in- 
Btl'UCtlOU    VI  b'.ch    chall    precede     the     for- 
mal   processes     to     which     the    child    is 
usually   .su  t  ectod   in   the  primary  school, 
urchil  ran  could  pass  Irom  a  woil- 
(td  kindergarten  to  their  courses  of 
primary  study  1  am  Mire  it  would  at  once 
appear  that  a  found  ttion   had  been  estab- 
lished   lor   rapid    and   successful  progress. 
The   meihois   of    the   kindergarten   seem 
to  1  e  natural  and  adapted    to    produce   the 
....    results    "i  on    iho    Infant  mind. 
.  Iih  di.-tims-u  sued  institution  of  u  inch  this 
Kartell  is  an  adjunct  lias  already  fur- 
ii i  hi-u  a  soud  lllustiaticu  to  the  teachers  of 
i  wealth  of  me  nest  methods  of 
Leaching   the   branches   usually  taught  in 
schools;  it   now  seems  to  be  well   pr  pared' 
io  show   ihe  best  methods   nl  leading  the 
infant  mind  la  lorm  such  habts  oi  think- 
ing,  teeiim:  and  choosing  as  will  prepare  it 
tor  successful   work  in  tho  courses  of  in- 
struction that  are  to  follow. 

Tlioae  Who  Were  There. 
Among  those  present  were:  Mrs.  Henry 
ifillows.  Mrs.  Maria  C.  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mr-, 
Robert  Treat  Baioe,  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  G.  W. 
VV'.ues.  Mrs,  Louis  Acassiz,  Miss  A.  V.  Low- 
ell, Miss  -J  alia  R-  Oilman,  Mrs.  John  L. 
G  trrtner,  Mrs.  Martin  brimmer,  E.  Jackson. 
E.  N,  Perkin",  Mrs.  Kichard'  Perkins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Wolcott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Wales,  Mrs.  Vose,  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Rotrers. 
James  Sturgts,  Miss  Julia  Prothlngliam. 
Miss  Anna  Poul-son,  Mrs.  S.  Little,  .1.  M. 
iJouocauachi,  Samuel  B..  Cobb,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Ward,  Kev.  Brooke  Herlord,  Rev.  A.  B. 
riervey,  Taunton. 

The  Knilillnc- 

The  new  building  is  a  larjre  three-story 
brick  house,  with  bay  windows  in  front, 
perfect  y  straight  sides  and  broad  verandas 
at  the  back.  To  the  the  right  of  the  hall 
on  the  ground  floor  are  the  parlor  and  re- 
ception rooms,  separated  by  folding  doors. 
Back  of  this  comes  the  dining-room,  and 
funheron  the  kitchen  and  pantries.  The 
girls'  school  room  is  opposite  the  front  par- 
lor, and  is  known  as  tbe  Hellenic  room, 
from  the  fact  that  a'  out  the  room  are  seen 
uiauv  work"  of  Greek  art 

in  the  southwest  corner  is  the  boys' school 
room,  rilled  with  many  uifts  from  the  hand 
of  Phocms  If  ske.  a  Greek  resident  of  Bos- 
toD.  Tbe  second  Poor  has  the  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  girls  and  the  room  of  the 
Matron  and  head  kindergarten  teacher,  as 
well  as  iho  office  of  Mr.  Anignos.  the  hos- 
pital and  eovernness'  aoartment.  Each 
room  presents  a  most  tidy  appearance, 
ai,d  is  to  be  occupied  by  two  pupils, 
each  provided  with  a  separate  bed.  Tbe 
third  floor  is  set  ap  rt  for  lb  t  hoys,  and  is 
quite  as  complete  a°  tbe  oth  rportionsof  Ihe 
house.  The  ventilation  is  p  riect,  sanitary 
uoinis  hove  been  i  arefully  attended  to,  and 
tne  building,  on  the  whole,  is  constructed 
on  scientific  principles. 

A  Rule. 

None  bnt  children  from  the  poorer  classes 
yill  be  admitted  at  first,  and  only  the  more 
pressing  cases  will  receive  admission  at 
present,  as  the  funds  will  not  warrant  the 
entrance  of  many  who  have  already  made 
application. 


EVENING  TKANSCRIPT 


WEDNESDAY.    AVKEL    30,    18ST. 


THE    KIN2SSGASTEN    FOB   THE     EMND. 


Dedication   of    the  Building— A    Poem  Con- 
tributed by  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


At  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Res- 
bury,  stands  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  re- 
cently completed.  On  Tuesday,  many  passengers 
stepped  from  the  Jamaica  Plain  horse  cars  at  the 
junction  where  the  building  is  lo.-ated.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial structure,  with  three  clear  stories,  he- 
sides  basement  aud  attic.  Entering  by  the  front 
door,  which  is  protected  by  a  low,  deep 
archway  aud  porch,  you  find  yourself  in 
the  midst  of.  tne  rooms  for  study,  eat- 
ing and  toilet,  all  admirable  for  their  purpose, 
and  opening  from  both  sides  of  the  main  hallway. 
Hard  woods  prevail.  On  the  second  and  third 
stories  are  the  dormitories,  well  arranged  with 
closets  and  neat  furniture. 


Visitors,  however,  speed  i  P.-  found  their  war  to 
the  pleasant  attic,  wh.ro  tip-  dedicatory exeri 
were  to  he  held  A  thousand  friends  wanted  tick- 
ets oi  admission,  but  there  was  room  foronfy  about 
two  hundred.  This  hall  is  the  centre  of  thereof  sto- 
ry, from  end  to  end- ihe  shies,  where  other  dor- 
mer window*  are  situated,  being  sheathed  in.  There 
is  no  platform,  but  a  dais  at  one  end  served 
the  speakers  for  ihe  nonce.  Among  those  present 
were  Mrs.  Agassi/.,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  the 
Misses  Garland  and  Weston  of  tiie  Kindergarten 
Training  School.  Mrs.  Maria  Porter  (who  has  done 
eo  much  to  advance  the  interest  of  this  school), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,1.  Huntington  Wolootr,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  William  O.  Grover,  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer, 
Mi-. . ranits  Sturgis,  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  John  s. 
Dwighr.  Kev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  Miss  S.  E.  Wiltse, 
besides  many  other  kindergarteners. 

Everywhere  busy,  an  all-pervading  force, was  Mr. 
Michael  Anagnos,' foreseeing  every  need, providing 
for  every  contingency,  forgetting  no  duty,  mak- 
ing everybody  happv  by  his  urbanity. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  appointed 
hour  Of  three  when  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president 
of  the  trustees, called  for  the  opening  chorus  by]  pu- 
pils of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Led  by  Mr.  Reeves 
at  the  piano,  they  gave  Bach's  choral,  "How 
brightly  shines  the  morning  star."  Then  Dr. 
Eliot  gave  a  felicitous 

OPKNINO    ADDRESS. 

"Hie  facts,  he  said,  were  the  best  speech.  The 
extension  of  instruction  for  the  blind  proves  its 
excellence;  and  in  turn  the  excellence  compels 
the  extension.  It  is  only  eight  years  since  the 
idea  of  a  kiudcrgarten  for  the  blind  entered  the 
brain  of  Director  Anagnos,  who  first  brought  it  to 
public  notice  when  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  was  celebrated,  some  five 
years  ago ;  yet  here  it  is,  an  accomplished  work — 
"For  one  short  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

The  past  of  this  cause  is  glorious.  Two  earnest 
friends  have  passed  away  Within  the  year,  the 
superintendent's  wife  and  Henry  B.  Rogers.  Both 
ttie  sightless  and  seeing  have  united  in  gifts  now 
amounting  to  $110,000.  Eleven  thousand  dollars  are 
needed  to  put  the  building  out  of  debt,  and  then 
$3)00  a  year  will  be  needed  for  current  expenses. 
As  Oberon  says  to  the  fairies,  in  Shakspeare's 
comedy,  so  might  we  say  to  friends  in  behalf  of 
this  building— 

"And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace." 

The  seeing  are  taught  much  by  Nature,  but  the 
blind  need  to  be  trained  to  play  as  well 
as  study,  "How  did  you  pass  tho  time 
at  home?"  was  the  question  asked  of  a 
now  pupil.  "Look  at  me,"  she  replied,  as  she  sat 
down,  with  folded  hands.  This  is  the  age  of  little 
children ;  the  age  which  has  introduced  primary 
schools ;  and  this  school  is  the  flowering  of  ehilct- 
culture.  In  closing,  Dr.  Eliot  said  that  the  one 
line  which  had  haunted  him  all  day  was  from 
Montgomery's  Advent  hymn— 

"Aud  on  the  eyeballs  of  the  blind 
To  pour  celestial  day." 
And  he  related  a  legend  of  St.  Thomas,  who 
was  intrusted  by  an  Oriental  prince  with  a 
fortune  wherewith  to  build  a  palace.  The  rajak 
returned,  bnt  the  palace  was  not  built,  and  the 
money  was  gone.  The  saint  was  imprisoned,  but 
the  ghost  of  the  rajah's  brother  visited  the  potentate 
ana  said, "Beware  how  you  harm  this  holy  man;  for 
in  Heaven  I  have  seen 'the  magnificent  "palace  he 
has  builded  for  you."  So  we  are  building  "a 
house,  not  made  with  bands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

The  Kindergarten  Galop,  a  bright  duet,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  Fanny  E,  Jackson,  was 
played  on  the  piano  by  "that  young  lady  and  M. 
Eva  Eamsclell,  both  of  them  blind. 

REV.     A.      P.      PEABOOV,      D.      O., 

made  the  first  regubir  address.  "Greater  works 
than  these  shall  ye  du"  was  his  text.  The  mira- 
cles Jesus  wrought  for  the  mind  were  greater  than 
those  which  touched  the  body  merely.  There  is  a 
spiritual  hearing  better  than  fleshly  sight,  and  this 
the  blind  may  obtain.  As  Christ's  redemption  is 
the  end,  go  should  it  be  the  beginning  of  all  nur- 
ture. If,  through  blindness,  children  are  kept 
1  rom  evil,  then  the  misfortune  is  a  blessing.  This 
was  the  anniversary  of  Lexington's  battle,  which 
really  decided  colonial  freedom.  The  time  should 
come  when  the  anniversaries  of  philanthropy  will 
outshine  those  of  even  the  most  righteous  wars. 

1!EV.   DK.    PHILLIPS  BROOKS 

gloried  in  the  work  achieved.  He  had  been  look- 
ing over  the  pamphlets  furnished  him  by  Mr. 
Anagnos.  In  1883  appeals  for  this  Kindergarten 
began.  In  1SS4  and  1883  they  were  reiterated.  In 
1880  the  work  was  reported  as  nearing  completion. 
Now  tbe  hill  is  climbed ;  we  have  the  outlook  and 
want  the  endowment.  There  are  two  times  when 
a  building  is  worth  special  notice:  First,  when  we 
look  back  upeu  the  work  well  done  within  its 
walls ;  second,  when  we  look  upon  the  empty  halls, 
not  yet  hallowed  by  noble  associations.  We 
climb  to  this  nest  in  the  roof.  We  look  on 
torpid  faces  which  are  to  be  quickened. 
Here  mind  and  intelligence  are  to  be  brought 
together,  and  cluldhood  is  to  be  made  instinct 
with  true  life,  Nature  herself  provides  a  garden 
for  the  seeing,  but  the  garden  of  the  sightless 
must  be  created  in  the  soul.  In  the  West  the 
houses  look  outward  upon  gardens,  in  the  East 
the  windows  look  inward,  and  it  is  thus  with  the 
blind.  There  is  mutualness  in  all  relations.  The 
senses  are  never  fully  shut  up,  for  each  sympa- 
thizes with  the  other,  and  all  are  stimulated  by 
the  needs  of  one.  Sympathy  begets  a  communica- 
tion of  soul  which  the  eyes  wot  not  of.  No  man 
seethto  himself  alone,  any  more  than  he  "liveth 
to  himself."  Christianity  must  say,  as  Jesus  said 
to  the  messenger  of  John  the  Baptist,  "The  blind 
receive  their  sight."  To  help  to  the  deeper  inward 
experience  is  part  of  our  advanced  civilization. 


fin  iitzer's  chorus  for  male  vo 
Morning,"  brought  the  first  houi  to  a 
i     . rond  began  with 

9IIIS.  SO   down's  i- 

Natiiie,  nolo  wii.ter',  sleep  an 

IPo  [cj  .,i  DIOl  doth  fOl  ,.tke: 

A  *  Pei  sw  Ifi  col  rents  >t;irt  .-,    . 
:  i  e  Baster  anthems  Kmnd  Amen : 

6  lilies,  white  as  angel's  wing, 
Herald  tin  be  Spring, 

N'ow  Spring  should  loake  a  glad 

with  promise  er  had, 

With  message,  told  In  perfumed  breath 
nf  resurrecuoii  conguerldg  death; 

And  her  delight  ol   lorm  mid  hue 

Our  sightless  Children  never  knew. 

only  with  wondering  thought  they  hear 
Rehearsed  the  glories  of  tbe  year. 
A  ml  dimlv  teak  their  donlitfol 
i 'ut  1 1  to  id!  by  the  smile  of  day; 
while  we,  the  Prodigals  of  light, 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  ol  sight, 

Dread  fate  hi  solitude  to  sit. 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  thai  flit  — 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  of  dawn, 
Nor  sunset's  varied  hues  withdrawn, 
Nor  stars  with  which,  above,  around, 
The  majesty  of  aignt  is  crowned. 

But  Heaven,  that  seeB  this  painful  doom. 
•  tin  solo-  tiower  of  choicest  bloom, 
Ibis  still  some  gem  of  priceless  worth 
For  these  Inheritors  ol  earth. 

For  thorn  may  Wisdom  spread  her  page, 
Heoueathiiig'wealth  from  age  to  age; 
To  them  make  known,  in  time  and  place. 
The  great  exemplars  nf  our  race. 
Its  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise; 
Its  saint.  Inspire  their  prayer  and.  pi; 
Its  music  Join  their  liappy  bands; 
Its  skill  instruct  their  tender  bands. 

We  plant  the  field  to  God  most  dear. 
Io  the  sweet  spring  of  childhood's  rear; 
Aid  us,  good  neighbors.  In  onr  need, 
To  sow  it  with  immortal  soed. 

We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess, 
What  harvesting  of  blessedness, 
Of  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  oriel 
Hood  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind; 
Hut  well  we  deem  that.  In  the  height 
Where  governs  tbe  supernal  light, 
•ley  shall  reward  tbe  service  wrought. 
Pay  tenfold  back  tbe  tribute  brought: 
And  with  our  sheaves  your  name  shall  be 
Bound  in  God's  golden  granary. 
Dr.  Eliot  very  appropriately  said,  in  introducing 
Mrs.  Howe,  that  we  could  all  read  between  the 
lines,  because  her  life-long  interest  in  the  blind  is 
so  well  known. 

Then  was  sung  the  beautiful  fjuartet  from 
Beethoven's  opera  of  "Fidelio,"  to  the  wonts, 
"Veil  not  thy  face;"  after  which  Dr.  Brooks  called 
attention  to  the  offer  of  a  friend  to  be  one  of 
eleven  to  wijie  out  the  debt  on  the  house,  by  tbe 
gift  of  a  thousand  dollars, 

T.EV.    C.    A.    ItARTOL.    II.    D., 

read  a  brief  but  pointed  speech.  Fifty  years  ago' 
with  Kev.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  president  of 
Brown  University,  he  had.  for  the  first  time, 
visited  the  Blind  School  in  South  Boston ;  and  he 
remembered  going  there  later,  and  meeting  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe  ou  horseback,  with  his  keen  and  kind- 
ly face,  aud  the  wisdom  which  had  raised  Laura 
Bridgman  as  one  from  the  dead.  Howe  and  Anag- 
nos bad  done  a  great  work.  Dwelling  on  the  pri- 
vations of  the  blind,  he  said  that  we  see  with, 
through,  and  without  our  eyes.  The  sightless  may 
be  the  more  shut  up  to  moral  truth ;  and  he  quoted 
the  hues  of  Lord  Houghton  (Monckton  Miines)— 
"The  eyes  thou  openedst  calmly  viewed  thy  face." 
There  i-s  a  picture  of  Webster  drifting  in  a.  boat 

at  Marshfield,  aud  thinking  about  his  Bunker 
Hill  oration,  but  it  is  not  the  great  Atlantic 
Webster  sees,  but  a  crowded  assembly.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Clark  used  to  say,  with  other  scientists,  that  sight 
was  in  the  brain,  not  in  the  air.  "I  have  .been 
eyes  to  the  blind."  says  a  Bible  saint  Theoreti- 
cal sympathy,  like  an  unused  pump,  will  soon 
suck  itself  dry  and  draw  no  water.  God  is  not 
bankrupt.  Life  is  multifarious  and  everlasting. 
Homer  and  Milton  were  blind,  vet  how  mucU 
they  could  see!  Dr.  II.  W.  Bellows  was  rijrht  iu 
his  advice,  "Do  not  go  home  and  think 
about  it,  but  give  now."  Learn  bv  do- 
ing. The  world  is  bat  a  clay  bank  till'  man 
learns  to  conform  it  to  his  will' and  the  divine. 
Niagara  should  not  be  left  to  turn  a  mill,  and  our 
grandest  faculties  should  be  used  for  grand  ob- 
jects. What  are  we  all.  to  quote  Tennyson,  but 
"Children  cryiug  in  tbe  night, 
And  with  uo  language  but  a  cry." 
We  are.  perchance,  the  blind;  and  if  we  hinder 
these  little  ones  from  their  heritage  of  light,  bet- 
ter that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  oar  necks 
and  we  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea— a 
threat  one  might  not  use  but  for  Jesus'  example. 

REV.    BBOOKE    HERFOKIl 

thought  the  key  had  been  pitched  too  low.  There 
are  seeing  people  who  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
and  see  less  than  the  blind,  who  have  much  happi- 
ness. Nature  always  tries  to  fill  vacant  places. 
The  remaining  branches  of  a  tree  will  begin  at 
once  to  cover  the  place  of  a  severed  bousrk.  The 
left  hand  will  develop  great  capability  when  the 
right  hand  is  gone.  So  it  is  with  their  other 
senses  to  the  blind.  What  are  our  faces,  which 
they  cannot  see?  Nothing.  The  face  of  Socrates 
is  seeu  in  his  history,  and  is  as  clear  to  the  blind 
as  to  us.  Kindergartening  develops  help- 
fulness. If  the  vacaut  places  are  sup- 
plied by  the  other  senses,  all  the  bet- 
ter; and  the  concluding  moral  was  that 
ou  the  subscription  list  there  were  ten  vacancies 
waiting  to  be  tilled. 

"The  Blind  Lark's  Song,"  writteu  bv  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  iu  aid  of  this  kindergarten,  was  sung  bv 
some  little  girls,  who  stood  on  benches  that  thev 
might  be  the  more  readilvseen.  These  verse's 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  St.  Nicholas  for 
last  November. 


Perkins  Institution  is  also' the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Commonwealth  was 
represented  by 

HON.  J.  W.  DICKINSON, 

secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  approval  whieh  kindergarteniag 
everywhere  received  as  best  for  beginners,  whose 
steps  are  to  directed,  not  forced. 

Eev.  George  A.  Gordon  of  the  Old  South  Church 
was  unavoidably  absent,  but  a  delight  not  on  the 
programme  was  the  following  poem  by 

MISS    S.  E.  LAKE. 

,  This  poem  was  suggested  by  some  last  words  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Roraana  Auagnos,  "Take  care  of  the 
little  blind  children,"  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  which 
the  girls  of  the  Perkins  School  have  placed  in  the 
Kindergarten : 

Our  friend  most  beloved,  as  her  life  here  was  ending, 
For  the  little  blind  children  earnestly  pledjt 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  just  ere  ascending. 
Gave  it  in  charge  that  his  lambs  shold  be  fed. 

All  the  years  of  her  life  her  heart  was  devoted 
To  the  work  of  her  loved  ones— enlightening  the 
blind; 

With  her  voice  and  her  peu  the  cause  she  promoted; 
Her  memory  now  in  their  hearts  is  enshrine.1, 

Seen  through  the  glory  that  dawns  on  the  vision, 
As  the  soul  draws  near  to  the  portals  above, 

How  great  seems  the  need,  how  grand  is  the  mission. 
To  labor  for  others— the  mission  of  love. 

To  care  for  the  children,  the  poor  and  the  lowly, 
The  weak  and  the  helpless,  "be  eyes  to  the  blind," 

Heed  well  the  commission,  so  grand  and  so  holv; 
The  great  and  the  good  live  to  favor  mankind. 

MR.  J.  M.  KODOCANACHI, 

the  Greek  consul,  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  in 
reference  to  his  countryman,  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  of 
this  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  as  purely  an  out- 
growth of  American  life,  and  not  an  importation. 
In  conclusion  he  announced  a  concert  to  be  given 
May  13,  for  this  school,  by  the  Orpheus  Musical 
Society,  which  is  seldom'  heard  now  in  public, 
though  it  has  done  so  much  to  aid  musical  culture 
in  Boston. 

IK  CONCLUSION. 

Dr.  Eliot  spoke  of  the  world's  debt  to  Greece, 
and  of  Boston's  debt  to  Mr.  Anagnos.  Oh,  si  sic 
omiies  ■'  he  exclaimed.  Would  that  all  foreigners 
who  come  here  would  help  America  as  do 
these  two  Greeks,  Anagnos  and  Rodocanachi.  As 
a  last  word,  Dr.  Eliot  read  Laura  Bridgman's 
printed  appeal,  while  she  stood  on  a  chair  where 
all  might  see  her  face.  By  the  way,  as  she  sat 
there  during  the  exercises,  hearing,  friends  trans- 
lated for  her  the  proceedings  into  the  language  of 
fingers. 

A  chorus  by  Abt,  "The  world  is  wide  and  fair," 
brought  the  interesting  exercises  to  a  conclusion ; 
but  those  who  had  not  already  done  so  roamed 
about  inspecting  the  rooms  for  another  hour. 


Baaton  <0»cnmg  traveller. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL    20,   1867. 


FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Dedication  of  the   Now  Bulldldiiis   in  Box* 
bury. 

The  new  building  to  be  known  as  the  '''Kinder- 
garten I'or  the  Blind,-' which  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  1-erklns  and  Day  streets  in  the  Rox- 
bury  District,  was  opened  with  dedicatory  exer- 
cises 'Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  pre- 
sided at  the  exercises,  and  introduced  as  speak- 
ers Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Eev.  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford,  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Rodocanachi,  the  Greek  consul  at  Boston,  while 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem.  The  plea- 
sure of  the  company  was  further  increased  by 
the  music  contributed  by  the  blind  pupils  from 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

'4he  building  is  80x40'  feet  ou  the  ground  plan, 
built  in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick,  with 
some  contrasting  belts  of  stone  work.  The  main 
envZ-^ceJs  constructed  beneath  one  of  the 
broad,  fiuLarches,  a  featuro  which  will  denote 
approximately  it*  date  to  the  casual  observer 
of  future  times.  There  are  three  stories  in  the 
building  besides  the  attic  story  and  the  base- 
ment. 

The  attic  story  is  partitioned  off  at  sufficient 
width  beneath  the  hipped  roof  to  make  a  spa- 
cious playroom  of  7">x25  feet.  The  second  and 
third  stories  are  divided  into  23  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  children  and  the  officers  and  servants  of 
the  house.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  school- 
rooms, a  parlor,  sitting-room,  dining-room,  sew- 
ing-room, and  kitchen.  There  are  numorous 
closets  on  each  floor.  Thirty  or  more  pupils  and 
the  corps  of  instructors  and  servants,  or  about 
40  in  ah,  can  be  comfortably  provided  for. 

The  building  stands  centrally  in  a  lot  of  about 
GJ  acres  area,  and  as  it  also  has  tho  advantage 
of  the  two  streot  widths,  is  well  secured  in  re- 
spect to  air  and  sunshine.  The  interior  wood 
finish  is  ash.  A  bright  and  cheerful  aspect  is 
the  characteristic  of  every  room  in  tho  building, 
not  excepting  the  basement  rooms,  which  are 
used  for  storage  and  the  heating  apparatus,  and 


are  well  lighted.  A  boiler  of  capacity  corres- 
ponding to  15-horso  power  supplies  steam  heat 
lor  warming  the  building  and  for  laundry  pur- 
poses. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  gymnasium 
upon  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building.  Dr.  Eliot 
made  the  opening  address.  In  littlo  less  than 
live  years,  he  said,  since  the  proposition  to 
establish  a  kindergarten  tor  the  blind  had  been 
made  public,  they  were  now  assembled  within 
the  walls  of  the  completed  building  -to  open  the 
school  for  little  sightless  children. 

To  Mrs.  Anagnos  he  paid  a  glowing  and  beau- 
tiful tribute,  and  recalled  Henry  B.  Rogers.  He 
then  made  a  statement  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  institution.  The  sum  which  had 
been  contributed  for  it  was  $G6,000,  and  $11,000 
more  were  needed  to  free  it  from  all  debt.  In 
addition  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  income  of 
$5000  per  annum  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  spoke  of  the  increased  ca- 
pacity and  delicacy  of  apprehension  which  come 
to  the  remaining  senses  in  consequenoe  of  the 
withholding  of  tho  sense  of  sight,  and  the  need 
for  the  more  careful  training  and  nurture  of 
these  romaining  powers. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  spoke  of  the  be- 
neficent character  of  the  work  to  which  the  in- 
stitution is  devoted,  and  compared  it  with  those 
works  of  healing,  of  the  restoration  of  sight  and 
the  emancipation  of  tho  soul  from  ignorance,  of 
which  the  Scriptures  bear  record. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
referred  also  to  this  inwardness  of  vision,  and 
suggested  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
important  and  higher  sort  of  seeing  that  is  en- 
gaged upon  objects  within  the  mind.  He  said 
that  he  had  observed  some  of  the  eminent  men 
of  Boston,  among  whom  were  Webster,  Everett, 
Choate  and  Channing,  walk  the  streets  with  in- 
troverted eye. 

Re>:.  Brooke  Herford,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi  also  made  brief 
speeches  in  commendation  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  The  last-named  announced  that  a 
concert  will  be  given  for  its  benefit  on  May  13, 
by  the  Orpheus  Club.  During  the  afternoon  two 
contributions,  for  cancelling  the  debt,  of  $1000 
each  were  made. 

The  school  will  be  opened  for  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  on  May  1 .  Pupils  of  from 
five  to  nine  years  and  from  the  poorer  classes, 
or  those  with  unfit  homo  surroundings.only  will 
be  taken. 


£ntered  at  the  Post-office  at  Sprint/Jield,  Masi. 
us  Secun  <i-Class  Matter. 


SPKIKGF1ELD,  THURSDAY.    APRIL  21. 


FOR  BLItfD   CHILDREN. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  DEDICATED- 


At  Koxburv,  Tuesday,  With  Addresses  by 
Rev  Dp<  Kroelcs,  ISnrtel,    I'enbody  and 

Others,  aud  a  Pocni  bv  lY3r»  ISowe. 

The  dedication  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  iu  Roxbury  Tuesday,  was  an  occasion  that 
deserves  rememberance,  an  important  step  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  which  is  one  of  the 
wonderful  ideal  beneficences  of  this  so-called 
materialistic  age.  The  building  that  was  dedi- 
cated is  an  adjunct  of  the  celebrated  Perkiua 
institution  for  the   bhud    at  South  Boston;  and 


EtJP'Tiie  Perkins  Institution  'for  the 
Blind  is  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of 
tbe  beneficent  institutions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  has  been  and  is  distin- 
guished alike  for  its  thorough  work  and 
for  the  tender  care  of  its  inmates.  1 1  is 
now  to  have  what  may  be  called  "An 
Annex,"  in  the  form  of  a  kindergarten 
school  for  children  too  young  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  older  institution.  A  dis- 
tinguished company,  representmg  the 
refined  and  the  benevolent  of  this  com- 
munity, attended  the  dedicatory  services 
of  the  new  school  building  yesterday, 
and  the  interest  they  manifest  is  an  as- 
surance to  the  managers  that  the  money 
required  to  complete  and  furnish  it,  and 
later  to  maintain  the  school,  will  not  be 
wanting,  The  new  school  will  meet  a 
well -recognized  want,  and  its  appeal  for 
aid  touches  the  hearts  of  people  who  can 
afford  to  give  it. 


the  work  done  in  it  will  be  tho  systematic 
teaching  of  blind  children  of  tender  years,  for 
whom  that  institution  has  had  no  aecommodo- 
tijns  adequato  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It 
is  a  building  of  brick  belted  with  brownstone, 
three  stories  high,  with  an  attic  besides  that 
makes  a  great  play-room,  and  in  it  30  pupils, 
and  instructors  and  servants  numbering  10  in 
all,  are  to  be  housed.  It  stands  in  a  large  lot  at 
the  comer  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets  in  the 
Roxbury  district  of  Boston,  and  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  Boylston  station  of  the  Provi- 
dence railroad. 

The  exercises  of  dedication  were  held  in  the 
attic  play-room,  called  "Froebel  hall;"  Dr 
Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  the  speakers  in» 
eluded  Andrew  P.  Peabody.iPhillips  Erooks, 
Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  Brooke  Herford,  Mr  Dickinson 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  and  J.  M. 
Rodocanachi,  consul  of  Greece  at  Boston,  while 
Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem  of  her  own. 
There  were  present  Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Mrs  Louis  Agassiz, 
William  Kndteott,  Jr.,  John  S.  Dwight  and  his 
wife,  Mrs  John  A.  Andrew,  Miss  Julia  Froth- 
ingham,  Rev  Stopford  \v.  Brooke,  and  others  of 
note.  In  his  opening  address  Dr  Eliot  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  Henry  B.  Perkins,  Henry  B. 
Rogers  and  Mrs  Julia  Roraana  Anagnos,  and 
said  that  .§11,000  more  was  needed  to  free  the 
institution  from  debt,  and  85000  a  year  to  run 
it.  (It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  two  gifts  of 
$1000  each  were  made  during  the  day,  one  abso- 
lute, the  other  conditional  upon  the  raising  of 
the  whole  sum.)  Dr  Eliot  declared  that  no 
higher  or  holier  name  oould  be  given  to  the 
19th  century  than  "the  age  of  the  children." 
Phillips  Brooks  urged  the  immediate  need  of 
an  enlarged  endowment.  Dr  Bartol  made  one 
of  his  most  original  little  addresses,  too  good 
not  to  quote  entire: — 

About  ,.0  years  ago — I  reckon  bv  fifties  now— I 
first  visited,  with  Francis  N.  Wnylaud,  the  Perkin3 
institution  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston,  i  remem- 
ber that  my  good  brother  left  some  money  as  a  token 
when  we  came  away,  and  that,  ou  returning  to  Bos- 
ton, we  met  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe  on  horseback,  gal- 
loping not  far  from  the  large  building,  with  that  so 
keen  and  kindly  face  which  is  kept  on  canvas  and  in 
inurble:  the  man  who  went  among  the  tombs  where 
reason  lay  buried,  and  raised  Laura  Bridgmau  from 
the  intellectually  dead.  Dr  Howe  and  Mr  Anagn  s. 
like  Job,  are  eyes  to  the  blind.  Let  me  offer  two  or 
three  considerations:  First,  consider  the  privation 
of  the  bhud;  inability  to  see  the  face  of  nature  or  of 
man;  the  lack,  abolition  or  abortion  of  the  chief 
feature  of  the  human  countenance;  and  the  absence 
of  the  peculiar  joy  with  which  the  eyes  of  friends 
and  lovers  meet.  Second,  consider  tee  remedy,  in 
light  for  inward  sight.  We  ste  through  our  eyes, 
with  our  eyes  and  without  our  eyes.  Do  we  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  see  such  spiritual  objects  as  truth,  moral 
beau.y,  friends  away  from  us  on  earth  or  in 
heaven?  baid  Monukton  JMilncs  of  Jesus,  "The 
e>es  thou  opened'st  calmly  viewed  thy  fate." 
How  Channing  and  Webster,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber, and  Everett  and  Choate  walked  through  Bos- 
ton streets  absorbed  in  thought,  blind  to  passing 
things  and  people,  yet  open-eyed  to  behold  interior 
concerns — text  and  discourse,  case  and  argument, 
client  and  church.  Dr  Edward  H.  Clarke  and  other 
physiologists  and  psychologists  say  that  the  act  of 
Bight  is  hot  in  the  air.  The  trace  it  iu  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  bi  ain.  Behold  your  duty  to  produce  it 
there  for  the  blind!  In  tbe  kindergarten,  by  the  ap- 
pl  cation  of  Froebel's  idea,  that  the  soul  must  be 
active  in  education,  that  wo-learn  not  by  seeing  or 
reading-  alone,  but  by  doiug,  by  the  forming  or  re- 
forming of  things,—  we  recognize  a  stroke  of  genius. 
What  is  the  world  but  a  lump  cf  clay  thrown  at  the 
feet  to  be  reshaped  by  art?  Hunt  for  .gems  in  this 
human  gloom !  The  best  wit  does  not  always  go  with 
the  finest  organ  of  sight.  And,  under  this  veil  of 
blindness,  who  knows  but  what;  you  may  find  au 
Fiiaersou,  a  Lincoln,  a  Hawthorne  or  a  Harriet 
Stowe,  producers,  not  consumers,  of  value?  Brethren 
and  sisters,  if  we  do  not  see  to  it,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
this,  that  Christ's  little  ones  do  not  perish;  if,  by 
being  heedless  of  their  appeal  for  help  we  offend 
these  children,  "children  in  the  night,  children  cry- 
ing for  the  light,  and  with  no  language  but  a  cry," 
then  we  more  than  they  are  the  blind,  blind  to  bur 
obligation  and  opportunity.  I  might  not  dare,  but 
for  the  master's  word,  to  add:  It  were  better  for  us, 
then,  that  a  millstone  were  hung  about  our  neck, 
and  we  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Mrs  Howe's  verses  were  the  other  notable  feat- 
ure of  the  exercises,  they  are  as  follows: — 

Nature,  from  wintry  sleep  awake, 

Her  icy  armor  doth  forsake. 

As  her  swift  currents  start  again 

The  Easter  anthems  sound  amen, 

And  lilies,  white  as  augel's  wing, 

Herald  the  beauty  of  the  spring. 

Now,  spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad 
With  promise  she  has  ever  had, 
With  message  told  in  perf nnied  breath 
Of  resurrection  conquering  death; 
Buther  delights  of  form  and  hue 
OurBightless  children  never  knew. 

Only  with  wondering  thought  they  hear 
Rehearsed,  the  glories  of  the  year. 
And  dirnly  seek  their  doubtful  way, 
Untutored  by  the  smile  of  Day; 
While  we,  the  prodigals  of  light. 
Griff  careless  of  the  boon  of  sight. 

Dread  fate !  in  solitude  to  sit, 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  that  Sit, 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  »f  dawn, 
Nor  sunset's  varying  hues  withdrawn, 
Kor  stars  with  which,  above,  around, 
The  majesty  of  Night  is  crowned. 

But  heaven  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  bloom, 


^^z. 


Has  t*ti I ]  some  j;rm  of  priceless  worth 
hose  inheritors  or  earth. 

For  thorn  nmy  wlndom  spread  her  page, 
Bequeathing  wealth  from  nge  to  age; 
To  them  matte  known,  in  time  unci  placo, 
The  great  exerot!  ars  of  our  race; 
it's  li«  lb  lr  courage  raise, 

Its  .":im»s  in-  pird  their  prayer  mid  praise, 

happy  bands, 
lis  sliill  iustruoc  their  tender  hands. 

We  plant  tli»  Hold,  to  God  most  dear, 
In  the  sweet  spring  of  childhood's  year; 
Aid  iih,  good  n?iirlibors,  in  onv  need, 
I'O  sow  H  Willi  immortal  seed. 

We  do  not.  know,  we  cannot  guess, 
What  ii:'i  ■     i  it.  of  blessedness, 
( if  docile  Heart  and  thoughtful  mind, 
GOod  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind. 

But  well  we  deem  that  in  the  hight 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light, 
Joy  slntll  reqttite  the  Herviee  h  ronght, 
>  fold  back  the  tribute  brought; 
.  Itfa  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  bo 
I  in  God's  golden  granary. 
Mi-  Hertord,  although  he  assumed  a  particularly 
cheerful    strain,  and    regarded    the     previous 
utterances  as  too  melancholy   in   picturing   tho 
[ale  of  blindness,  did  not  manage  to    say  any- 
thing a  whit  more  comforting  than  Dr    Hanoi 
J  and  MrB  Howe    had    said.    Mr  Dickinsou  par- 
ticularly praised    kindergarten    methods,  and 
said    trio    Perkins    institution     had    "already 
hed  a  good  illustration  to  the   teachers  of 
taji    commonwealth    of    the    best    methods  of 
teaching  the   branches   usually  taught  in  the 
schools;  it  now    seems  to  be  well  prepared   to 
show  the  best   methods    of    leading  the  infant 
mind  to  form  such   habits  of  thinking,   feeling 
and  choosing  as  will  prepare  it   for  successful 
work  in  the  courses  of    instruction   that  are  to 
follow."    There   was    music    furnished   by  the 
pupils  of  the    institution,  both    by  singers,  and 
by  a  small    orchestra,  who    rendered    music  of 
Bach,  Kreutzer,  Beethoven  and   Abt.    A  blind 
girl  read  from  raised    type    some    lines  of    her 
own,  suggested  by  the    last  words  of  'the  late 
Mrs  Anagnos   (Mrs   Howe's   daughter),  "Take 
care  of  the  little  blind   children."    And  at  the 
close  Dr  Eliot  pajd   due  honor  to  the  great  ser- 
vices of  Mr  Anagnos,  and  concluded  by  reading 
some    verses   of    that    living    miracle,    .Laura 
Bridgman,  who  was  present  and  stood  during 
the  readiug. 


The  South  Boston  Recorder. 

Friday,  April  22,  1887. 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
In  the  Daily  Transcript  of  "Wednesday 
maybe  found  a  long  account  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Roxbury  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wiggin.  The  exercises  took 
place  on  Tuesday.  They  lasted  less 
than  two  hours,  but  were  full  of 
"sweetness  and  light." 

The  credit  of  projecting  this  School, 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  Perkins  School  in 
South  Boston,  belongs  to  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  Director.  He  thought  of  it 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  perhaps,  but 
1  it  is  only  five  years  since  he  made  his 
plan  public;  and  now  the  building, 
well  equipped  from  top  to  toe,  stands 
complete,— a  noble  work  achieved. 

So  far,  the  enterprise  has  cost  less  than 
1  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  only  ten 
thousand  dollars  remain  unpaid.  The 
running  expenses,  also  to  be  met,  will 
be  about  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
There  were  seats  for  only  two  hun- 
Idred  people,  in  the  attic  hall  of  the 
Kindergarten,  where  the  Dedication 
was  held,  but  ten  times  as  many  craved 
cards  of  admission. 

31  Speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees ;  Phillip 
Brooks,  of  Trinity;  Dr.  Bartol,  of  the 
West  Church;  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of 
Harvard  College;  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickin- 
son, of  the  State  Board  of  Education ; 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  of  Arlington 
i  Street;  J.  M.  Iiodocanachi,  the  Greek 
Consul;  and  a  letter  was  received  from 


ilev.  Mi',  (iordon,   of  the  Old  South, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Laura  Bridgmau  was  there,  and 
stood  on  a  chair,  where  she  could  be 
seen,  while  her  appeal  (already  pub- 
lished) was  read.  Besides  the  regular 
singing  of  a  quartette  from  Beethoven's 
opera  of  Fidelio,  and  a  choral  by  Bach, 
on  The  Beautiful  Light,  —  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Reeves, — some  of  the 
younger  girls  sang  the  Blind  Skylark, 
written  by  Louisa  M,  Alcott  for  the 
cause,  and  already  published  in  the 
Saint  Nicholas  Magazine. 

Miss  S.  E.  Lane  repeated  an  original 
poem,  suggested  by  the  last  commission 
of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Anagnos,  "  Take 
care  of  the  little  blind  children,"  which 
is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  presented  by 
the  girls  of  the  Perkins  School.  A 
galop,  written  by  Fanny  E.  Jackson, 
was  played  on  the  piano  by  Miss  Jack- 
son and  M.  Eva  Ramsdell, — pupils  in 
the  Perkins  School. 

Besides  the  rich  and  poor  friends  of 
the  Institution,  many  kindergarteners 
were  present,  and  other  educators. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Brooks  was  es- 
pecially excellent,  and  all  the  exercises 
raised  one's  faith  in  the  Christian 
Religion.  No  audible  prayer  was  of- 
fered, but  nobody  felt  the  omission,  so 
profound  was  the  religious  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  afternoon. 

The  Kindergarten  has  every  modern 
convenience  for  health  and  cleanliness, 
as  well  as  comfort.  So  far  as  known, 
it  is  the  first  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  erected  on  this  globe.  Lessons 
will  begin  with  the  month  of  May,  the 
poorest  children  being  first  accommo- 
dated. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,  APR.    23,    1887. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEDICATION. 

The  new  building  to  lie  known  as  the 
"Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  "  which  is  sit- 
uated at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets  in  Roxbury,  was  opened  with  dedi- 
catory exercises  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
This  kindergarten  is  a  department  of  our 
famous  South  Boston  institution,  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  Blind,  and  it  will 
be  under  the  same  management. 

The  building,  which  is  85  by  40  feet  on 
the  ground  plan,  is  a  substantial  and  suffi- 
ciently ornamental  structure  of  brick,  with 
some  contrasting  belts  of  stone  work.  The 
main  entrance  is  constructed  within  and 
beneath  one  of  the  broad,  full  arches  of  the 
present  architectural  period,  a  feature 
which  will  den»te  approximately  its  date 
to  the  casual  observer  of  future  times. 
There  are  three  stories  in  the  building  be- 
sides the  attic  story  and  the  basement. 
The  attic  story  is  partitioned  off  at  suffi- 
cient width  beneath  the  hipped  roof  to 
make  a  spacious  playroom  of  75  by  25  feet. 
The  second  and  third  stories  are  divided 
into  23  sleeping  rooms  for  the  children  and 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  house.  On 
the  first  floor  are  two  school-rooms,  a  par- 
lor, sitting-room,  dining-room,  sewing- 
room  and  kitchen.  There  are  numerous 
closets  on  each  floor.  Thirty  or  more  pu- 
pils and  the  corps  of  'instructors  and  ser- 
vants, or  about  40  in  all,  can  he  comfort- 
ably provided  for,  The  building  stands 
centrally  in  a  lot  of  about  6J  acres  area, 
and  as  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  the 
two  street  widths,  is  well  secured  in  re- 
spect to  air  and  sunshine.  The  interior 
wood  finish  is  ash.    A  bright  and  cheerful 


aspect  is  the  characteristic  ol  every  room 
in  the  building,  not  excepting  the  base- 
niDiit  rooms,  which  are  used  for  storage 
and  the  heating  apparatus,  and  are  well ' 
lighted.  A  boiler  of  capacity  correspond- 
ing to  15-horse  power  supplies  steam  beat 
for  warming  the  building  and  for  laundry  ; 
purposes. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  over  the  exer-  \ 
oises  and  iu  his  opening  address  said  that 
what  had  now  been  arrived  at  is  the  result 
in  part  of  the  labors  of  nearly  50  years  in 
this  city  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  The  par- 
ticular department  now  to  be  organized— 
a  school  for  very  young  children  — had  been 
definitely  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution  during  some 
eight  years  past.  It  was  first  suggested  in 
the  annual  report  of  1879,  and  the  reports 
for  the  following  years  reiterated  in  one  or 
another  form  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
plan  and  the  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  in 
patting  it  into  practical  operation.  His 
first  word  of  congratulation,  accordingly, 
was  upon  the  prompt  and  cordial  response 
'  which  the  original  suggestion  had  had. from 
the  generous  and  philanthropic  people  of 
the  community.  The  sum  of  §66,000,  he 
said,  has  been  contributed  for  the  establish- 
I  ment  of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  struct- 
ure and  grounds  have  required  an  outlay 
of  about  $77,000,  so  that  a  debt  of  $11,000 
now  rests  upon  the  institution.  This  he 
would  not  regard  as  a  burden,  believing 
that  upon  learning  of  the  fact  eleven  good 
friends  would  come  forward  from  the  mul- 
titude of  friends  to  take  each  a  part  of  the 
obligation.  But  beyond  this  the  institu- 
tion, he  said,  will  need  contributions  of 
about  $5000  per  year  to  maintain  it  pros- 
perously. In  referring  to  those  who  have 
from  the  initiation  of  the  enterprise  been 
its  ardent  promoters,  he  spoke  in  pathetic 
eulogy,  without  diBtinct  mention  of  her 
name,  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  as  one  whose  mem- 
ory will  always  be  green  and  fragrant 
within  the  wall  of  the  new  building,  where 
a  tablet  commemorative  of  her  has  beeu 
placed.  The  children  of  the  years  to  come, 
he  said,  as  well  as  those  now  to  find  place 
within  the  walls,  will  rise  up  to  call  her 
blessed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  spoke  of  the  increased 
capacity  and  delicacy  of  apprehension 
which  come  to  the  remaining  senses  in  con- 
sequence of  the  withholding  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  and  the  need  for  the  more  careful 
training  and  nurture  of  these  remaining 
powers.  In  such  training,  if  carried  to  its 
frll  length,  there  would  come  a  large  com- 
pensation for  the  privation  which  must  be 
endured.  He  held  furthermore  that  in  the 
experience  which  the  blind  have  to  under- 
go, thare  may  be  a  still  higher  compensa- 
tion under  a  benevolent  providence  in  that 
there  is  less  exposure  to  the  sin  and  wick- 
edness of  the  world. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  spoke  of  the 
beneficient  character  of  the  work  to  which 
the  institution  is  devoted,  and  compared  it 
with  those  works  of  healing,  of  the  resto- 
1  ration  of  sight  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
soul  from  ignorance  of  which  the  scriptures 
I  bear  recoid.  Alluding  to  the  primary 
l  meaning  of  the  word  kindergarten,  he 
!  said  that  it  is  a  blessed  labor  which  shall 
cause  a  garden  of  the  soul  to  bloom  within 
the  darkened  eyes  of  the  blind.  The  eyes 
!  of  the  blind  look  within.  They  are  condi- 
tioned as  are  the  occupants  of  houses  in 
the  Eastern  lands  which  without  have  no 
windows  but  only  blank  walls.  The  win- 
don's  are  upon  the  other  side  and  overlook 
the  gardens  that  are  kept  in  a  central  area 
behind  the  walls  and  out  of  public  obser- 
vation. The  sense  of  sight,  he  said,  is  but 
one  of  the  avenues  to  the  soul.  Light  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  knowledge  and 
consciousness  of  the  truth  which  is  eternal 
is  gained.  In  the  thought  of  this  deeper  I 
education  and  these  ultimate  benefits,  he 
suggested  that  all  who  have  in  any  way 
contributed  will,  when  they  look  back 
upon  the  events  of  their  own  lives,  have  a 
special  reason  for  thankfulness  that  they 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

At    this  point  the  following  poem  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe: — 

Nature,  from  wintry  sleep  awake, 
*     Her  icy  armor  doth  forsake. 

As  her  swift  currents  start  again, 

The  Easter  anthems  sound  amen, 

And  lilies,  white  as  angel's  wing, 

Herald  the  beauty  of  the  spring. 

Now,  spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad 

With  Di'omise  ehe  has  ever  had, 
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With  message  told  in  perfumed  breath 
Of  resurrection  conquering  death; 
But  her  delights  of  form  and  hue 
Our  sightless  children  never  knew. 
Only  with  wondering  thought  they  hear 
Rehearsed,  the  glories  of  the  year, 
And  dimly  seek  their  doubtful  way, 
Untutored  by  the  smile  of  Day; 
While  we,  the  prodigals  of  light, 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  of  sight. 

Dread  fate,  in  solitude  to  sit, 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  that  flit, 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  of  dawn, 
Nor  sunset's  varying  hues  withdrawn, 
Nor  stars  with  which,  above,  around, 
The  majesty  of  Night  is  crowned. 
But  heaven  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  bloom; 
Has  still  some  gem  of  priceless  worth 
For  those  inheritors  of  earth. 
For  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  page, 
Bequeathing  wealth  from  age  to  age ; 
To  them  make  fcuown,  in  time  and  place, 
The  great  exemplars  of  our  race ; 
Its  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise, 
Its  saints  inspire  their  prayer  and  praise, 
Its  music  join  their  happy  bands, 
Its  skill  instruct  their  tender  hands. 
We  plant  this  field,  to  God  most  dear, 
In  the  sweet  spring  of  childhood's  year; 
Aid  us,  good  neighbors,  in  our  need, 
To  sow  it  with  immortal  seed. 
We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess, 
What  harvesting  of  blessedness, 
Of  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  mind, 
Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind. 
But  well  we  deem  that  in  the  height 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light, 
Joy  shall  requite  the  service  wrought, 
Pay  tenfold  back  the  tribute  brought; 
And  with  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  be 
Bound  in  God's  golden  granary. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks referred  also  to  this  inwardness  of 
vision,  and  suggested  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  more  important  and  higher 
sort  of  seeing  that  is  engaged  upon^objects 
within  the  mind.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
address  he  discoursed  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Froebel's  method  of  education,  and 
implied  a  belief  that  Froebel's  theory  is 
the  true  one  of  the  mind's  action.  In  clos- 
ing, he  made  an  apt  use  of  that  passage  of 
scripture  which  declares  that  it  were  bet- 
ter than  that  one  thould  offend  against  the 
little  ones,  that  he  should  have  a  millstone 
put  about  his  neck  and  be  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

Eev.  Brooke  Herford,  Hon  J,  W.  Dickin- 
son and  Mr.  J.  M.  Eodocanachi  also  made 
brief  speeches  in  commendation  of  the 
work  of  the  institution.  The  last  named 
announced  that  a  concert  will  be  given  for 
its  benefit  on  May  13,  by  the  Orpheus  Club. 
A  letter  of  regret  was  announced  from  Eev. 
G.  A.  Gordou,  who  had  expected  to  be 
present.  During  the  afternoon  two  con- 
tributions, for  cancelling  the  debt,  of 
$1000  each  were  made.  One  was  a  gift 
outright  and  the  other  conditioned  upon 
the  raising  of  the  total  sum.  The  school 
will  be  opened  for  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  on  May  1.  Pupils  of  from  5  to 
9  years  and  ftorn  the  poorer  classes  or 
those  with  unfix  home  surroundings  only 
will  be  taken. 
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The  new  kindergarten  building  for  the  blind, 
which  has  been  erected  through  the  influence  of 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
was  dedicated  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  exer- 
cises of  peculiar  interest.  The  building  is  situat- 
ed at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Rox- 
bury,  and  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  It 
is  85  by  46  feet  on  the  ground  plan,  has  three 
stories,  besides  the  attic,  which  is  made  into  a 
spacious  play-room,  75  by  25  feet,  and  the  base- 
meut.  The  entire  plan  of  the  building  is  as  near 
perfection  as  it  could  be  made  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  little  sightless  ones,  who  are  here  to 
receive  the  best  paternal  care  and  to  be  taught 
the  first  rudiments  of  sight  through  their  intellect 
and  touch.  At  the  dedication,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
presided,  and  after  his  touchingly  beautiful  open- 
ing remarks,  interesting  addresses  were  made  by 
Revs.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Phillips  Brooks,  C.  A. 
Bartol,  and  Brooke  Herford,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickin- 
son, and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  read  an  original  poem  in  an  impres- 
sive manner,  and  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion interspersed  with  most  excellent  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The  hall  was  crowded  with 
a  deeply  interested  audience.  There  is  a  debt  of 
$10,000  on  the  building,  and  two  pledges  of  $1000 
each  were  given  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  school 
will  be  opened  for  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion Mav  1. 


The  brief  speech  of  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  at  the 
dedication  of  the  kindergarten  builiding  for  the 
blind  Tuesday  afternoon,  was  the  gem  of  the 
occasion,  and  had  a  very  happy  effect  on  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  present,  as  well 
as  upon  the  audience. 

A  children's  sale  of  useful  and  fancy  articles 
was  held  Thursday,  at  Mrs.  Holbrook's,  633 
Warren  street,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  children.  Many  of  the  articles 
were  made  by  Miss  Rust's  kindergarten  pupils, 
some  of  whom  tended  at  the  tables,  and  a  neat 
sum  was  made  for  a  worthy  object  in  a  very 
pretty  way.  The  day  was  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  birthday  ot  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  the  kindergarten. 


EVENIM  TEANSCEIPT 


SATURDAY.    APEIL    83.    1887. 


—The  will  of  the  late  Ann  Scbofleld 
bequeaths  two  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
contains  a  provision  that  upon  the 
death  of  a  brother  and  sister  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  estate  No.  47  Pinckney 
street  shall  be  sold  and  half  the  pro- 
ceeds be  given  to  the  same  institution. 

©oston  <0uemng  <£raudici\ 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  23,  1887. 

W"  While  the  dedicatory  exercised  of 
the  new  find  much-needed  institution 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  are  fossil  in 
the  public  mind,  it  is  a  seasonable  time 
i or  all  interested  in  little  children  and 
especially  in  the  sightless,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  generous  contributions  are 
required  to  place  it  on  a  .secure  founda- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  at  least  $10,000 
lor  completing  the  payments  on  buildin" 
and  furniture,  and  $3000  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  will  be  made 
up  during- the  spring. 

The  Perkins  lustituTe  for  the  Blind  is  to  erect 
two  buck  houses  at  Nos,  570  and  581  East 
fourth  street.  These  are  each  to  be  three 
stones  in  height,  and  with  dimensions  of  "lx(i> 


KINDERGARTEN   FOR    THE    BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  While  the 
dedicatory  exercises  of  this  new  and  much-needed 
institution  are  fresh  in  your  readers'  memory,  it 
is  a  seasonable  time  to  remind  all  interested  in 
little  children,  and  especially  in  the  sightless, 
that  generous  contributions  are  required  to  place 
the  kindergarten  on  a  secure  foundation.  We 
hope  that  at  least  $10,000  for  completing  the  pay- 
ments on  building  and  furniture,  and  $5000  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  will  be  made  up 
during  the  spring.  Your  interest  in  the  cause 
will  be  highly  appreciated. 

Samuel  Eliot,  President. 

M.  AnAGNOS,  Secretary  and  Director. 
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JiODIZX  AND  MENTAX,  BLINDNESS. 


Discourse    toy    Rev.     l*r.     Bartol     at  the 
West   CHurcli. 

At  the  West  church  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Bar- 
tol, preached  a  sermon  upon  the  subject  of  blind- 
ness. He  referred  to  the  recent  dedication  of  a 
building  for  the  special  instruction  of  blind 
children  of  tender  years,  and  commended  that 
and  all  other  institutions  intended  for  the  in- 
struction or  employment  of  the  blind.  He  re- 
garded them  as  especially  entitled  to  the  com- 
miseration and  aid  of  those  who  can  see.  A 
proper  gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  sight  can  in 
no  way  be  so  »"ell  expressed. 


The  privation  which  tha  blind  suffer  is  one 
which  in  its  magnitude  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  for  them  comes  far 
short  of  a  compansation  or  equivalent.  The 
way  to  test  this  is  for  one  who  has  sight  to  con- 
sider what  would  induce  him  to  change  places 
with  one  who  is  blind.  The  contemplation  of 
what  that  change  would  be  to  himsalf  con- 
trasted with  what  it  would  be  to  the  other  party 
will  bring  into  clear  apDrehension  the  disparity 
between  the  two  conditions.  It  is  sometimes 
thoughtlessly  said  that  the  blind  are  as  happy 
as  other  folks,  but  it  is  not  so.  That  they  have 
in  any  instances  among  ns  approximated  thereto 
thanks  are  due  to  Howe  and  Anaguos. 

The  preacher  commented  on  the  marvels  or 
attainment  possible  to  the  blind  by  means  of  the 
remaining  senses.  He  instanced  among  other 
things  the  fact  that  so  delicate  of  perception 
does  the  sense  of  touch  become  in  them  that  they 
are  able  correcily  to  denote  colors  thereby.  In 
a  set  of  blocks  of  different  colors  some  were  able 
to  select  from  the  mixed  collection  and  name 
the  particular  colors  in  succession  by  the 
slightly  varying  degrees  o£  temperature  the 
surfaces  of  ilia  blocks  had,  variations  not  dis- 
cernable  to  those  who  had  sight 

It  is  in  conformity  to  the  command  of  Christ 
that  we  strive  in  seeking  to  aid  in  all  possible 
ways  those  thus  disabled  at  the  start  for  the 
march  of  human  life.  Our  duty  in  the  premises  is 
to  see  that  they  are  not  separated  from  the  column 
in  that  march,  and  if,  as  properly  we  may  and 
ouaht,  we  do  something  to  help  forward  or  en- 
courage the  van  of  the  procession,  to  see  to  it 
also  that  the  rear  is  brought  forward  at  such 
pace  as  is  possible.  The  blind  as  a  class  are  not 
the  subjects  of  charity  in  the  sense  of  being  ut- 
terly dependent;  lor  if  they  have  proper  training 
they  become  self-helpful  and  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  the  class  of  producers. 

The  nreacher  also  discoursed  upon  the  inner 
sight  or  the  vision  of  the  mind,  and  made  his 
propositions  applicable  in  a  homiletic  way  to 
the  general  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
"Be"r.ot  mole-eyed  in  your  mind,"  he  said.  The 
inward  vision  gives  knowledge  of  the  realities  of 
spiritual  life,  and  the  best  aid  in  that  'search  is 
obtained  by  putting  on  the  spectacles  of  truth 
and  love.  ' 
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BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND. 


Sermon  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol  at 
the  West  Church. 


Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol  preached  in  the  West 
Church  yesterday  morning  on  "What  Blind- 
ness Is,  and  Who  Are  the  Blind,"  making  a 
powerful  appeal  for  aid  to  the  Institution  tor 
the  blind.  He  took  for  his  text  John  lx.,  39: 
"For  a  just  sentence  that  they  who  see  not 
might  see,"  and  said:  The  moral  law  Is  of 
compensation  for  uatural  Infirmity,  tc  make 
emends  for  blindness  by  disease,  accident, 
crime  or  birth.  Some  are  born  blind:  many 
become  so  trom  early  years  in  the  opthalmia 
ot  lactones,  in  our  cities;  a  few  from  vio- 
lence, vitriol,  or  as  the  sequel  of  sickness ; 
from  glauccia,  cataract  or  natural  decay. 
The  miraculous  cure  of  extinct  or  detective 
vision  Is  so  infrequent,  if  It  ever  still  occur, 
that  institutions  are  in  order  in  every  civilized 
land  under  the  dictate  of  religious  equity. 
As  to  relieve  moral  blindness,  or  withstand 
Its  causes,  aside  from  Christianity,  there  Is 
no  establishment,  all  the  more  should  It  be 
noted  and  treated  lu  the  pulpit  and  by  the  press. 
Insensibility  to  the  condition  and  want  of 
the  physically  sightless.  Is  a  prime  symptom 
of  abortion  or  abolition  of  spiritual  behold- 
ing. In  the  healing  of  the  man  blind  from 
bis  birth,  those  sharp-eyed  Pharisees  could 
cot  see  it,  because  of  that  ooncelt  in 
them— the  disease  ot  seK-esleem— whlcn 
could  descry  nothing  but  sell-impor- 
tauce,  and  their  own  supremacy  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  They  could 
gee  certain  outward  things  as  plainly  as  the 
noses  or  bands  on  their  laces— how  to  plan 
the  froullets  and  phylacteries,  to  sew  and 
weave  the  enlarged  borders  of  their  garments, 
to  shape  and  blow  their  trumpets  to  proclaim 
tnelr  merits  by.  But  their  lids  dropped,  leav- 
ing no  slit  to  discern  goodness  In  the  look  of 
anybody  not  of  their  bigoted  sect.  They 
ivould  not  survey  or  make   out  clearly  the 


Christ,     ills  dimensions   disabled  tliclr   in- 
struments.   Nothing,  they  declared,  lind  boen 
done!     Tlielr     philanthropy      had      never 
learned     of     any     blind     people     among 
tlieml     This     blind     man     bad     not    been 
living     In     tlielr     midst     nil     his     days  I 
When,  from  witness  of  his  own   parents,  the 
pvorwuelnilnu  evidence  to  contradict  their 
(lander  came  In,  tin  y  declared  the  merciful 
recovery  10  be  a  damnable  Initiully  and  Jesus 
i  sinner,  not  of  God.    Jesus  can   but  reply,  It 
Js  as  just  to  show  how  by  prejudice  and  vain 
s-loryyou  are  blinded,   10  sbui,  if  I  can,  the 
eyes  01 your  pride,  as  to  open  those  of   ibis 
man  until  now  In  the  dark. 
If  we  do  not  pitifully  consider  this 
Privation  of  the  Blind 
—one  for  every  thousand  of  our  population- 
It  must  be  from  a  selfishness  akin  to  theirs.  It 
was  a  tender  provision  in  tlio  Hebrew  law; 
'■Thou  shalt  not  put  a  stumbling  bloclc  In  the 
%ay  of  the  blind,"  although   olindness  by  the 
same  law  was  one  ot  the  "blemishes"  that  dis- 
qualified a  man  from  making  an  offering  in  the 
Jewish  worship;  not,  probably,  for  any  reason 
but  lhat,  like  lameness  or  deafness,  it  implied 
a  (ironing  and  stumbling  Incapacity  for  the 
beautiful  discharge  ot  a  sacrificial  ceremony. 
But,  even  In  the  Old  Testameui,  the  Inward 
blindness  was  not  excused  as  a  misfortune, 
but  in  anded  as  wrong. 

Nolo  now  you  are  blinded.  As  conceit,  Ihe 
malady  of  self-respect,  blinds  us,  so  does  cov- 
et.usness,  vviilcn  Is  the  disease  of  acquisitive-  | 
miss.  iVould.lr.noE  instruct  our  own  legislators 
and  tlio  men  that  haunt  the  State  House  lob-  ' 
hies,  and  lhat  raise  money  to  carry  measures 
under  the  elided  domes  of  capiiola,  to  rend  a  , 
verse  in  Exodus,  3000  years  old,  composed  in 
a  barbarous  nation  and  a  benighted  age  of 
the  world?  It  Is  scarce  a  text  which  one 
atheistic  lecturer  would  reokon  among  "the 
mistakes  of  Moses."  "Thou  Shalt  take  no 
gift;  tor  the  gift  bindeth  the  wise  and  pre- 
veutetl)  the  words  of  the  righteous."  Who 
but  might  UsteD  with  proflt  lo  the  long  dlctus 
of  condemnation  on  "bribery"  from  the  life 
and  pens  of  Samuel  and  David  and  Isaiah  and 
Job  and  take  the  repeated  rebuke  ot  the  New 
Testament  on  blindness  to  truth,  moral 
beauty,  humane  obligation,  .  the  master's 
comeliness  and  to  God, wherein  purity  of  soul 
Jesus  tells  lis  is  ihe  age  to  see.  We  care  for 
the  physically  blind.  It  blind  Eartlmaetis  uo 
longer  "sits  by  the  highway  sloe  begging."  It 
is  because  ul  the  benevolent  perception 
of  his  need  and  the  foundation  of  asvlums 
Vfhtch  are  not  only  refuges,  but  schools.  If 
little  children  do  not,  or  In  future  will 
not  fold  listless  hands  In  Idle  laps, 
the  kindergarten  at  Enxbnry,  and  all  its 
tuples,  must  have  the  credit.  Oh,  manipula- 
tors o.f  Congress,  political  conventions  and 
general  courts  and  cases  in  law,  can  you  not 
maKu  nobler  plots  and  handover  better  "re- 
tainers" for  these  healing  retreats. 

A.  Grevlous  Disease  to  Be  Blind  ! 

Conceit  is  deranged  self-respect;  covetous- 
ness  Is  insane  sense  of  possession,  or  proprie- 
torship; and  sensuality  is  disordered  appe 
tlte.  They  are  blinders  all.  Hold  back  the 
surplus  of  slokness  and  vice  and  destruction, 
and  devote  It  to  the  creation 
of  soundness  and  health!  Turn  the 
poison  drink— half  a  billion  ot  dollars  its 
estimated  annual  cost  In  the  United  States— 
into  antidotes  for  calamliy  and  ointment 
more  efficacious  than  from  any  alabaster  box. 
lor  deeper  wounds ! 

How  curiously  described  is  the  human 
frame  !  To  the  outward  corresponds  an  in- 
ward eye,  which  is  to  another  voice  and  ear 
The  taste  on  the  papillae  ot  the  tongue  has  its 
correlative  ot  good  taste  in  the 
tnlnd.  There  is  a  savory  and  unsavorv 
character  and  reputation.  There  are  deeds  ! 
awl  reports  which  are  as  a  stench  in  the  nos-  ' 
Inls,  and  there  Is  a  dyine  lu  the  oaor  of  sanc- 
tity. But  on  this  two-fold  ladder  of  flesh  and 
spirit  the  eye  for  matter  and  mind  to  meet  In 
Is  the  topmost  round. 

The  notion  has  been  expressed  from  high 
quarters  that  the  most  we  eau  do  with  the 
many  mutilated  or  defective  members  oi 
humanity,  the  Idiotic,  feeble-minded,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  is  to  make  of  them  contented 
animals  lo  eat,  drihk  and  die.  But  from  our 
captain,  Christ,  comes  the  order  to  fetch  up 
the  rear.  An  army  halls,  as  lu  Russia  did  the 
r»  reatlna  host  ot  Napoleon  at  the  Beresina. 
Uil  no  regiment  Is  left  behind.  If  the  mute 
and  sightless  are  cut  otf  from  the  main  body, 
as  a  degraded  species  to  propagate  and  rot. 
their  multiplying  will  curse  the  whole  race. 
Charles  Saram  has  shown  us  how  the  blind 
worms  in  the  ground  pass  the  soil 
through  tnelr  myriad  little  bodies  to 
fertilize  and  reach  the  face  ot  the 
garth.  It  the  Froebel  system  of 
education  must,  by  wise  teachers,  be  guarded 
jcainst  making  education  too  much  a  matter 
Bl  Pleasure  and  play,  the  tug  for  knowledge 
pinnot  be  taken  out  of  its  application  to  the 
blind.    Nature  puts  them  Into  traces. 

What  a  Load  They  Must  Drawl 
But  while  we  have  many  consciences  of  value 
whose  carnal  eyes  are  good,  they  have  proved 
already  industrious  producers.  As  all  the 
senses  proceed  from,  and  report  to,  a  nervous 
Bensorium,  when  one  sense  Is  stopped  the 
others  struggle  to  supply  Us  place,  as  stran- 
gled air  or  water  gushes  through  what  vent 
=L™ln*el  ",can    force   or  find,   and   the 

the  flit Uflin,lr„lna,amp  13  Aelgbtinedwhen 
the  flrst  flickers   or  chokes.    Laura   Bridg- 


m.iii  could,  by  her  touch,  distinguish 
a  dot  liillniteslinally  fine,  whose  exli 
:  seeing  person  would  not  suspect,  and  no  balr- 
!' breadth  instrument  could  measure.  To  the 
i  blind,  cloth  or  wooden  blocks  of  differ -ill 
color  have  different  tcmperature-i;  while  to 
i  Us  who  see,  white,  orange  or  black  are  alike, 
and  in  tlio  same  degree  warm  or  cold. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  wo  need  not  foci  sad 
about  the  blind;  nor  do  they  dcploi 
own  slate,  being  quite  as  happy  as  other  loiks. 
Thanks  to  such  devotees  and  dellv 
,  Howe  and  Anagnos,  they  are  at  last  Kept  too 
'busy  to  be  unhappy.  Lot  tnem,  and  let  us  for 
them,  make  the  best  of  their  lot.  Bui,  unless 
|you  be  willing  to  exchange  with  them,  uo  not 
lunderrate  their  affliction !  Not  to  sue  the 
face  of  their  kind,  tlio  humau  coun- 
tenance, or  the  face  of  nature, 
Bay  what  you  will,  Is  a  calamity  which  it  will 
i  try  all  our  wit  and  faculty  to  transmute  Into  a 
blessing!  It  has  been  a  question  If  they  oan 
have  any  Idea  ot  color.  l(  born  blind,  wlth- 
i.out  the  retina,  how  can  a  ray  from  without  be 
I  transmitted?  If  they  have  become  blind, 
every  tint  must  fade  and  the  sunbeam  recur 
|  only  as  a  faint  memory  or  a  poor  ghost! 
They  live  In  a  colorless  world,  where  pict- 
ures they  cannot  get,  not  even  as 
engravnms,  In  light  and  shade;  and 
can  but  slowly  feel  but  a  fraction  of  its  forms, 
With  Ihe  melancholy  substitute  of  their  skin 
lor  sight.  Their  accomplishments,  under 
.disadvantages  so  grave,  convinces  us  that 

Human  IVature  Ik  Not  All  Matter, 
li'-but  spirit  far  more.  The  young  girl  at  the 
ijdedicatlon  of  the  kindergarten  building  In 
I'Boxbury,  who  swiftly  moving  her  fingers  over 
lithe  raised  letters,  translated  them  Into  in- 
|  stantaneous  well  modulated  sound,  whoever 
.else  spoke  well,  was  the  persuasive  orator  of 
(the  day. 

I  The  blind  are  to  be  credited  or  ranked  not 
las  a  criminal  or  dangerous  class.  Wn  do  not 
have  to  build  Drtonns  for  them  or  send  them 
to  Deer  island.  Let  us  provide  schools !  At 
I  early  dawn  1  saw  the  tine  gravel  strewed  to 
I  iSOften  the  stony  pavement  to  the  horses' 
'  :Bteps.  Let  us  smooih  the  way  to  those  of  our 
fellow-creatures  who  know  not  where  to  plant 
their  feet!  A  blazing  beacon  makes  the 
1  ocean  safe.  -Lot  us  light  up  to  these  wan- 
derers the  sea  of  life.  We  buy  pictures  to  line 
£ha  walls  of  museums,  and  invite  the  crowd 
to  study  the  wonders  ot  art.  Let  us  make 
what  gallery  we  can  In  the  chambors  which 
have  no  break  of  day,  yet  where  in  the  brain 
Is  sight.  Not  to  Isolate  or  insulate,  but  to 
commence  with  the  unfortunate,  be  our 
humane  and  Christian  aim.  We  have  already 
blind  sculptors  and  surveyors.  A  harvest  of 
artists  and  authors  will  come,  If  we  sow  the 
seed.  Our  flesh  creeps  with  horror  if  we  but 
read  In  a  play,  or  hear  on  tbe  stage,  ot 
some  cruel  King  John  commissioning  Herbert 
to  put  out  rriiice  Arthur's  eves.  If  we  do 
not,  in  Milton's  phrase,  with  God's  help, 
"plant  eyes  within,"  where  the  omwaril  or- 
gan Is  destroyed  or  denied,  Is  not  our 
omission  a  kindred  guilt?  The  iniquity 
winch  we  do  not  enact,  but  only  permit  or 
contrive,  we  shall  be  held  to  answer  Cor  at  the 
bar.  Conscience  is  an  eve  no  hot  iron  can 
burn  out.  Lady  Macbeth  did  not  slay  the 
gracious  Duncan.  She  hut  nut  up  her  husband 
to  the  work,  and  only  afterward  took  the 
daggers  that  had  been  used  in  her  hand. 
Nevenheless,  she  walked  in  her  sleep,  saw 
herself  an  assassin,  felt  alight  of  remorseful 
conviction  more  searching  than  ihe  taper  she 
bore,  and  cried,  "Out,  damned  spot.  Hell  Is 
murky."  Does  not  the  oh!  Bible  say,  "the 
good  we  know  ana  do  not  is  our  sin  ?" 

Blindness  is  a  temporary  eclipse.  The  bulb 
ot  our  nature  may  blossom  into  a  higher  even 
than  visual  sense.  You  have  good  eveB?  Be 
not  n ear-sighted  within!  Ton  shim  high 
winds,  dust  and  cinders  and  midnight  lamps, 
that  inflame  or  weakeu  the  visual  organs. 
You  wash  or  get  for  them  artificial  aid.  Pro- 
tect and 

Assist  tile  Inward  Vision 

with  no  less  care!  Use  the  "eye-snlye"  John 
iu  the  Eevelalion  recommends  to  the  Phlia- 
oelphian  church,  and  which  is  not  being  luke- 
warm in  a  merciful  cause.  Put  on  the  glasses 
of  love  and  hope,  ihe  best  of  all  spectacles. 
You  need  not,  be  a  mole  in  Your  mind.  There 
are  opticians  and  oculists  for  that. 

Christianity  is  ah  et  e-opener— you  are  not 
a  Christian  if  you  take  short  and  narrow 
views,  or  if  you  leave  ttnwakened  the  souls  I 
on  Which  naiure  puts  a  flashy  veil.  We  make 
the  rivers  work,  spin  and  weave.  Suffer  not 
the  Niagara  of  human  power  to  run  to  waste, 
but  discover  and  bring  10  pass  what  the  blind 
can  do.  B,i)z:ic  says  inau  is  at  once  a  harp,  a 
Player  and  a  hearer.  So  at  once  he  sees,  is 
the  object  he  sees  and  the  medium  or 
light.  Give  in*ight  to  those  who  have  no 
outlook.  Fulfil  lor  them  Joel's  orouhecy 
that  "the  young  shall  seo  visions  and 
dream  dreams."  Furnish  sights  for  th*  se  ! 
indoors  of  the  breast.  Washington  i 
Allston  did  not  see  the  Common 
ho  often  walked  over,  but  "Belshazzar's 
Feast"  in  his  thought.  Enrich  tho  sightless 
Id  the  chambers  of  their  Imagery.  Let  them 
learn  to  conceive,  project,  fashion  and  draw, 
speak  and  sing.  One  of  them  in  the  institu- 
tion at  South  Boston,  in  case  of  bemg  happy 
th-re,  was  to  send  to  her  homo  m  the  couulry 
a  figure  of  a  cow  with  her  head  raised;  If  un- 
happy, rhe  head  was  to  be  bent  down.  In 
due  time  she  dispatched  her  paper  cow  which 
arrived  with  horns  and  tall  high  up  in  the  air 
It  is  an  age  of  chanty.  Appoals  come  to  us 
every  day.  Let  us  choose  out  charities.  Let 
us  thank  whoso  stirs  us  to  kindness  as  most 
charitable  to  us.    Coustant  giving,  even  if  a 


d  as  to 
irch  of  dl-tr-  - 
iinl.    H«    mercilul,  else  jro 
Becai    i  one  person  has  elm 
j,  or  betrayed  you  In  lovi 
you   have   changed   your   opinion  or  humau 
nature!    Return  not   the  stinginess  you  ue- 
splsel    Put  your   contempt  Into  the  form  of 

u  m  i     Ityl    Ail  ihe  mors  are  you  i nd  to 

be  magnanimous  if  your  nelghboi 

i  specimens  of  penury  one  example 
ot  confidence  shall  abolish  or  outweigh. 

li   the  blind  man  so  seldom  now,  with  his 
o  n  ■  lor  an  eye,   perambulates  the 
sits  at  the  corner  ol  the  road  sire, chlng  out 
lor  pennies  Ills  hat,  It  Is  Became  he  la 
by  his  friends  with  belter  ways  to  spend  Ills 
time.      Mistake  not  for  lacs,  ut  cood  c 
him,  at  his  useful  stint,  the  melaucliol 
i li.it,  is  occasioned,  in  part,  by  absence  of  that 
delicate  muscular  motion,  required  fur  sight, 
in  Hi- orbit  of  Ihe  eye.     Yet  how   much  we 
can  still  Increase  for  him  the  boon  of  lite. 


'/ 
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■WEDNESDAY,   AFKTX    27,    1887. 


The  Orpheus  Club  will  give  a  concert  in  aid  ot^ 
the  Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Associ- 
ation Hall,  May  13.  The  following-named  musi- 
cians have  volunteered  their  services  for  the  occa- 
sion: Mrs.  Jenny  P.  Walker,  Miss  Gertrude 
Edmands  and  Messrs.  C.  Pflueger,  S.  T.  Sargent, 
A.  van  Raalte  and  G.  W.  Sumner. 


M$ 


WEDNESDAY,    APBIL  27,   1887. 


No  person  but  one  who  has  looked  in  upon 
a  family  where  one  or  two  ot  the  young  chil- 
dren are  blind,  can  feel  fully  the  pathetic  call 
for  their  early  and  careful  training.  Cut  ott 
from  all  ordinary  sources  of  amusement; 
their  brothers  and  sisters  at  school ;  their  lost 
sense  limiting  them  both  in  movement  and 
means  of  enjoyment  and  employment,  nothing 
can  be  more  appealing  than  their  helplessness 
to  a  humane  observer.  For  obvious  reasons 
the  public  schools  for  the  blind  have  required 
that  the  children  received  should  have  reached 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  In  this  time  invalu- 
able hours  for  instruction  have  been  lost  —  the 
most  susceptible  of  all  childhood  —  besides  the 
deprivation  which  the  sightless  child  has 
suffered.  In  addition  to  this,  bad  habits  are 
often  acquired.  The  accomplished  Director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston,  in 
view  of  this,  has  devoted  his  most  earnest  en- 
deavors for  a  number  of  years  to  secure  a 
Kindergarten  branch  to  the  school.  Now  so 
far  as  the  completion  of  the  building  and  its 
dedication  to  its  truly  Christian  office  are  con- 
cerned, his  plan  is  consummated.  The  flow 
of  a  generous  tide  of  gifts,  however,  for  its 
large  current  expenses  and  endowment  must 
not  be  interrupted  for  the  present,  but  rather  in- 
creased. A  beautiful  building,  with  all  the  indis- 
pensable appliances,  was  opened  last  week  on 
Perkins  and  Day  Streets,  itoxbury;  an  in- 
terested crowd  of  friends  filing  its  public  rooms 
during  the  exercises.  One  could  but  sympa- 
thize with  the  glad  exultation  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
on  the  occasion.  Admirable  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  by  Dr.  Peabody, 
Dr.  Brooks,  Dr.  Bartol,  and  Hon.  J. 
W.  Dickinson.  An  impressive  original  poem 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  in- 
teresting musical  selections  were  rendered  by 
girls  from  the  Institution.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing occasion,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
blessed  era  for  the  little  children  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  sight. 
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THE  KINDEEGAETEN  DEDICATION. 

The  dedication  of  the  Kindergarten  Build- 
ing for  the  Blind,  on  the  19fch  inst.,  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  audience,  composed  in 
great  part  of  persons  earnestly  interested  in 
1  the  work.  The  exercises  were  all  that  could 
have  been  desired.  The  music,  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  was  scientifically 
of  a  high  order,  and  was  performed  with 
the  precision,  taste,  and  feeling  in  which  the 
pupils  of  that  school  show  at  once  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  training  and  the  superior 
delicacy  of  perception  which  the  ear  derives, 
when  made  to  perform,  in  some  measure, 
the  office  of  the  eye.  The  principal  address 
was  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of 
the  institution.  We  will  not  say  that  he 
surpassed  himself,  which  he  could  not  easily 
do ;  but  we  never  heard  eloquence  more  gen- 
uine, more  fervent,  or  better  adapted  to  up- 
lift the  souls,  warm  the  hearts,  and  stimu- 
late the  generosity  of  those  who  listened. 
He  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the  lifelong 
philanthropy  of  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers. 
He  spoke  gratefully  and  tenderly  of  the  de- 
voted service  and  self-sacrifice  of  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos,  of  the  beautiful  blending  of  strength 
and  sweetness  in  her  character,  and  of  the 
dear  love  for  her  of  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
to  whose  nurture,  happiness,  and  well-being 
she  yielded  up  her  whole  self  in  unreserved 
consecration.  He  gave  the  superlative  tes- 
timony due  to  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
to  whose  persistent  enterprise  alone  we  are 
indebted  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
and  the  establishment  of  this  infant  branch 
of  the  institution,  and  whose  administrative 
wisdom  and  ability  are  only  and  hardly  sur- 
passed by  his  love  for  his  work  and  his 
intense  interest  in  his  pupils.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  read  a  poem, — itself  a  gem  of 
the  purest  lustre,  and  made,  if  possible,  still 
brighter  by  her  personal  associations  with 
the  institution  from  the  beginning  till  now. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Drs.  Pea- 
body,  Brooks,  and  Bartol,  Rev.  Mr.  Herford, 
and  Hon.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  These  were  followed 
by  a  short  address  from  the  Greek  consul, 
who  in  faultless  English,  yet  not  without 
the  flavor  of  his  own  mellifluous  tongue,  ex- 
pressed his  high  appreciation  of  the  labors 
of  his  fellow-countryman,  and  of  the  cher- 
ished place  which  he  has  won  in  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption. 

The  Kindergarten  Building,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  services,  had  upon  it  a 
debt  of  $11,000,  toward  the  liquidation  of 
which  one  person  present  gave  $1,000,  and 
another  gave  a  pledge  for  $1,000  in  case  the 
residue  should  be  subscribed  within  a  speci- 
fied time,— a  condition  sure  to  be  fulfilled. 
About  $5,000  per  annum  will  be  needed  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  kindergarten; 
and  it  is  desirable  that  this  sum  should  be 
secured  independently  of  the  funds  now  in 
the  treasury,  the  whole  income  of  which  is 


needed  for  the  parent  institution. 

The  importance  of  the  kindergarten  may 
be  made  apparent  by  the  simple  statement 
that  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  infancy  are 
always  liable  to  bring  to  the  school  much 
that  needs  to  be  unlearned;  that  accuracy 
and  skill  of  touch  and  hearing  are  better 
and  more  surely  acquired  in  infancy  than 
at  any  later  time ;  and  that  the  moral  and 
religious  training,  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  system,  is,  for  the  most  part,  thor- 
ough, efficient,  and  enduring  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  age  at  which  the  pupil  first 
comes  under  its  influence. 
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BOSTON,  MASS.,  APRIL  28,  1S87. 


KINDEEGAETEN  PUND  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 

from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1886,  to  April  4,  1887:— 

Mies  Ida  M.  Mason  (third  contribntion) $1,000.00 

Lawrence  Model  Lodging  House  (second  do- 
nation)   1,000.00 

Mrs.  George  Gardner 500.00 

MrB.  Eleanor  J.  W.Baker 300  00 

MIbs  A.  O.  Lowell  (second  contribution) 200  00 

MlBses  Annie  and  Alice  Matthews,  proceeds 

of  fair 190.12 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  February  22,  by  Emily 
Beebe,  Marflorle  Cochrane,  Marlon  Fenno. 

Bessie  Wells,  and  Llna  Stevenson 117.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndike,  #10  annual   (fourth 

contribution) 110.00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Phillips 100  00 

Miss  Edith  Rotch  (second  contribution) 100.00 

J.  B.  Glover  (second  contribution) 100  00 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Lorlng 100.00 

A  friend 100.00 

Miss  WiggleBworth  (fourth  contribution) 100.00 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Grover 100.00 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Cummlngs,  Portland,  Me 100  00 

George  W.  WaleB  (third  contribution) 100.00 

O.  W.  Amory  (third  contribution) 100  00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Plerson  (third  contribution)....  100.00 
Proceeds  of  entertainments  held  February  22 

by  pupils  of  Perkins  Institute 75.70 

Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  sale  of  "Heidi"  (fourth 

contribution) 67  00 

M.  M.  D.  and  L.  W.  D.  (second  contribution). .  50.00 

John  FeltOsgood 50.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  JackBon  (fourth  contribution). . .  60.00 

F.  W.  Hunnewell  (second  contribution) 60.00 

Citizens  and  Congregational  8unday-8chool  of 

KenBlngton.N.H 41.00 

St.    Peter's    Sunday-school,    Beverly    (third 

contribution) 40.00 

Mrs.  H  W.  French,  proceeds  of  children's  fair 

in  Roxbury 37.72 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Tilton 26.00 

Joseph  H.  Center  (third  contribution) 25.00 

MIsb  Margaret  C.  Billings 25.00 

Five  Newport  f  rlendB,  through  Miss  Emily  B. 

Chase 25.00 

A  friend 26.00 

Miss  M.  A.  Wales  (fifth  contribution) 26  00 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Brooks  (second  contribution)   25  00 

Mrs.  John  Parkinson  (second  contribution) . .  26.00 

Miss  NorcroHH  (third  contribution) 25.00 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  Ethel  Pnrdon  and  Mar- 
garet Lotbrop 21.50 

H.  W 20.00 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Taggard 20.00 

Medford 20.00 

Proceeds  of  pupils'  concert  in  Rutland,  Vt. ...  18.85 
Proceeds  of  an  entertainment  by  the  Dozen 

Club 12.00 

George  W.  Wales 10.00 

MIbs  Lucy  Lowell,  annual o. 10.00 

Afrlentl.for  books 10  00 

Mrs.  J.T.Clark 10.00 

MIbs  Clara  B.  Rogers  (second  contribution). . .  6. 23 

C.  E  JenkB  (third  contribution) 6.00 

Miss  S.  Putnam 6.00 

Miss  Mary  R.  Mason 5  00 

From  the  infant  class  of  Congregational  Sun- 
day-school ,  Northboro,  through  Miss  Small  4  00 
Children  of  Miss  Perkins's  kindergarten,  Am- 
herst (second  donation) 2  60 

H.  8 2.50 

J.  D.  R 2.00 

A  few  children  from  district  school  Number 

2,  Little  Compton,  R.I 2  00 

Miss  Wiltze's  kindergarten 2.00 

Mrs.  Priest 170 

A  friend 1.00 

Afrlend 1.00 

A  young  lady 1.00 

Miss  Small's  kindergarten .56 

Through  Laura  Brldgman .50 

Previously  acknowledged 60,595.61 

Total 866,992.39 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respect£nlly 
requested  to  pernse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  new  kindergarten  building,  in  Roxbnry,  is 
now  completed,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of  appli- 
cants. The  funds,  so  far  subscribed,  are  entirely 
exhausted ;  and  a  debt  of  about  $10,000  has  been 
incurred  for  finishing  and  famishing  the  house 
and  improving  the  grounds.  Hence,  annual  sub- 
scriptions for  current  expenses  and  contributions 
to  the  endowment  fund  are  most  earnestly  solic- 
ited, and  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Edwabd  Jackson,  Treas., 

178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


KINDEEGA.ETEU  POE  THE  BLIND. 

In  1882  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Kinder- 
garten for  blind  children.    The  proposal 
met  with  general   approval.    To    give 
light  to  a  darkened  childhood,  to  begin 
the  education  of  the  blind  at  as  early  an 
age  as  possible,  could  not  seem  other 
than  a  most  admirable  purpose.    It  is 
true  that  the  contribution  of  money  was 
hardly  in    proportion    to    the    interest 
manifested  by  the  press  and  in  other 
public  methods,  but  the  Kindergarten 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  on 
Tuesday   of   last   week   was   formally 
opened,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  President  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
presiding.    He  stated  that  the  sightless 
and  the  seeing  have  united  in  gifts  now 
amounting  to  $66,000;  that  $11,000  are 
needed  to  put  the  building  out  of  debt; 
and  that  there  is  still  needed  an  endow- 
ment yielding  $5,000  a  year  for  its  sup- 
port.   If  it  were  announced  that  Har- 
vard College  needs  an  additional  $100,- 
000,  there  are  a  number  of  men  either 
of  whom  might  be  expected  to  give  it. 
How  many  years  will  be  required  to 
finish  paying  for  the  building,  and  to 
plant  an  endowment  of    $100,000  for 
this  noble  object?    On  this  joyous  occa- 
sion, however,  no  doubts  or  misgivings 
I  were   suffered   to    intrude.    Gratitude, 
hope,  and  sympathy  were  the  sentiments 
that  prevailed.    Addresses  were  made 
by  Drs.  Peabody,  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Bartol,  and  others ;  a  choir  of  pupils  ren- 
dered some  admirable  music,  and  it  was 
felt  that  those  who  had  borne  the  weight 
of  the  labor,  now  so  far  accomplished, 
had  abundant  cause  for  gratulation. 

This  is  a  kind  of  achievement  that 
has  always  been  reckoned  among  the 
chief  honors  of  Boston,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  what  has  been  so  well  begun 
will  go  on  to  completion  through  the 
spontaneous  zeal  and  public  spirit  of 
our  citizens.  "God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver,"  and  "He  gives  twice  who  gives 
soon." 


THE   OHHISTIA1S    KJKIOH^ 


April  28,  1887. 
IN  AND  ABOUT  BOSTON. 

[PROM     OUR     OWN     CORRESPONDENT.] 

AN  occasion  of  much  Interest  wis  the  opening  of 
the  kindergarten  building  frr  blind  children, 
located  in  Roxbury,  with  a  beautiful  outlook  upon  fields 
and  hills.  The  building  Is  of  three  stories,  with  an  upper 
or  attic  ball  or  play-room,  and  with  accommodations 
fcr  forty  children ;  the  rooms  light  and  airy,  neatly 
fi,ra!sbed,  with  the  conditions  for  health  and  the  influ 
ence  of  light  and  air  upon  the  senses  and  the  sensibil- 
ities. This  is  the  first  kindergarten  for  the  blind  estab- 
lished In  the  United  Sta'es,  and  I  think  In  the  world. 
The  Idea  criminated  with  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  wife  as  a 
necessity  which  thfy  discovered  In  their  management 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  In  South  Boston 


A  most  touching  scene  in  the  service  of  de dlcatlon  was 
ihe  reading  of  some  lines  by  Miss  8.  E.  Lane,  a  pupil  In 
tbe  Perkins  Institute,  the  Unes  being  suggested  by  the 
last  words  of  Mrs.  Julia  R  >mana  Anagnos,  "  Take  csre 
<  f  Ihe  little  blind  children  "  There  could  be  no  more 
strklng  Impression  of  the  reality  of  tbe  saying  of  Reve- 
lation that  "though  dead  she  yet  speaketh "  than  the 
reading  of  this  poem  and  allusions  by  tbe  speakers  to 
Mrs.  Anagnos — almost  the  reality  of  conscious  presence. 
It  is  less  than  five  years  slice  the  purpose  to  establish 
this  school  was  made  public,  and  there  have  been  raised, 
including  the  considerable  sums  secured  by  the  children 
In  varloui  ways  $66  000  ;  there  befn^  a  debt  of  $11  000, 
and  $5,000  are  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
school  for  one  year.  Oae  gentleman  on  the  spot  pro- 
poied  to  give  $t  COO  to  liquidate  the  debt  provided  the 
other  $10  000  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid. 

Lvge  numbers  of  deep'y  Interested  people  were 
present.  The  President,  Dr.  Samuel  E  lot,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  Dr.  Pallllps  Brooks,  Dr.  Birtol,  tbe  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  the  Hon  J.  W.  Dlcklnsm,  and  the 
Greek  (warm  friend  of  Mr.  Anagnot)  Mr.  Kidocanachl, 
who  announced  lhat  the  Boston  Oipheus  8ocleiy  will 
give  a  concert  May  13.  and  hope  to  secure  $1  000  toward 
paying  the  debt,  made  appropriate  addresses, 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem  written  for  the 
occasion,  of  which  these  are  the  concluding  stanzas : 
"  We  plant  this  field,  to  God  most  dear, 

In  the  sweet  sprlDg  of  childhood's  year ; 

Aid  us,  good  neighbors,  In  our  need, 

To  sow  It  with  Immortal  seed. 
"  We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess, 

What  harvesting  of  blessedness,    . 

Of  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  mind, 

Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind. 
"  But  well  we  deem  that  In  the  height 

Where  governs  tbe  sup'rcal  light, 

Joy  shall  requite  the  service  wrought, 

Pay  tenfold  back  the  trlbnte  brought ; 

And  with  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  be 

Bound  In  God's  golden  granary." 

The  addresses  were  all  appropriate,  but  Brooke  Her- 
ford, pitching  his  remarks  on  a  higher  key  than  that  of 
sympathy  for  the  blind,  interpreting  their  Inner  eight 
and  describing  them  as,  on  the  whole,  a  j  lyous  class, 
touched  chords  in  all  hearts,  especially  the  blind  pupils', 
who  responded  enthusiastically  to  his  sentiments.  I 
heard  one  of  these  pupils  remark  that  If  a  certain 
plater  had  known  what  they  were  doing  the  previous 
evening  around  the  amusement  table,  he  would  not  have 
drawn  the  pictures  he  did  of  their  deprivations.  A 
very  attractive  part  of  the  services  was  the  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 
When  a  chorus  of  lit.  le  girls  sang  "The  Blind  Lark's 
Song,"  by  Loutea  M.  Alcott,  one  of  the  boy  pupils  sitting 
near  me  remarked,  "  There  I  I  don't  believe  there  is 
another  chorus  of  girls  in  Boston,  of  their  ages,  wbo 
could  beat  that."  The  sight  of  the  occasion  was  Laura 
Bddgman,  with  her  peculiarly  sensitive  inlets  into  her 
soul  of  the  world  without,  who  stands  a  living  monu- 
ment of  the  possibilities  of  developing  the  Inner  lire 
against  what  might  seem  Insuperable  obstacles.  Dr, 
Birtol  hit  happy  expressions  when  he  said  of  the 
founder  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Hjwe,  that  he  "  went 
among  the  tombs  where  reason  lay  burled,  and  raised 
Liura  Bridgman  from  the  Intellectually  dead,"  and  that 
'Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  like  Job,  are  eyes  to 
the  blind." 

This  new  kindergarten  for  sightless  children  Is  one  of 
the  significant  features  of  to-day,  and  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  wisdom,  pu-pose,  and  all-con  querln* 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Anagnos— the  Greek  among  us  who 
is  best  American— and  his  noble  wife,  whose  "  works  do 
follow"  her.  The  dedication  of  this  klndergtron 
called  cut  an  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Board  of  Elucattoa,  which 
Is  suggestive  ;  he  wished  all  the  children  might  enter  Ihe 
public  tchools  from  kindergarten  training,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten  might  be  in  all  our  schools. 
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BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  APRIL  28,  1887. 


No  American  city  Is  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  its  blind  children 
than  Boston.  The  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston  is  a  standing 
witness  to  this  fact,  and  to  tbe  unwearied 
patience  and  faithful  labors  of  Dr.  Howe. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  felt  that  there 
must  be  a  new  building  erected  for  the 
young  children,  as  tire  old  Institution  was 
being  overcrowded.  This  wisb  was  con- 
summated on  April  19  by  the  opening  of 
a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  the  corner 
of  Day  and, Perkins  streets,  Roxbury,  on 
the  way  to  Jamaica  Plain.  The  building, 
which  costs,  with  its  abundant  groundt, 
$77,000,  is  a  substantial  brick  structure, 
85  x  46  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  Here 
are  school-rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  play- 
rooms, parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc., 
ample  accommodations  for  forty  persons, 
if  whom  thirty  may  be  blind  children. 
This  school  will  open  for  instruction  May 
1.  Pupils  of  i  five  to  nine  years  will  bt 
taken  from  the  poorer  classes  and  frouj 
bad  surroundings.  Among  the  distin 
guished  persons  taking  part  in  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  were  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Drs. 
Peabody,  Brooks  and  Bartol,  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Rodocanachi  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  During  the  afternoon  $2,000  were 
given  towards  canceling  the  debt  of  $11,- 
000;  $5,000  a  year  will  also  be  needed  to 
carry  on  this  work.  Such  noble  a-.ts  as 
this  give  Boston  that  high  title,  of  which 
it  is  justly  proud,  of  being  foremost  in  all 
charitable  and  philanthropic  efforts. 


TUB 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,  APR.    30,    1887. 


— At  Phillips  church  to-morrow  the 
pastor,  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  will  preach 
morning  and  evening-.  In  tbe  evening 
tbe  subject  will  be  "The  Triumph  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  America." 
The  s'ngiug  is  aided  at  the  evening  ser- 
vice by  an  instrumental  quartette  from 
the  Perkins  Institution. 
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For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,   but  mighty, 
I  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.— Paul. 
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,    r  KINDERGARTEN  FOR   THE  BLEND. 

'  April  Nineteenth  was  not  only  the  anniversary  of  Freedom's 
battle  at  Lexington,  but  the  day  when  there  was  dedicated  the 
first  building  ever  erected  in  this  world  as  a  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. —  an  idea  conceived  five  years  ago,  in  the  fertile  thought  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  School,  of 
which  this  is  an  adjunct;  although  the  old  school  is  in  South 
Boston,  and  the  Kindergarten  is  at  the  comer  of  Day  and  Perkins 
Streets,  on  the  way  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  District  of  Boston. 

The  edifice  is  full  of  good  sense  and  convenience.  So  far, 
seventy-seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent,  of  which  sixty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  and  paid. 

The  Dedication  was  full  of  sweetness  and  light.  There  was  no 
set  prayer,  but  many  hearts  were  unwontedly  moved  to  devout 
gratitude  for  true  religion  in  Christ. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  there.  Nearly  destitute  of  the  live  physical 
senses, —  able  to  taste  and  smell  partially,  but  wholly  destitute  of 
speech,  hearing,  and  sight. —  she  is  able  to  so  utilize  her  touch 
that  friendly  fingers  {fairy fingers,  shall  we  say?)  could  keep  her 
informed  of  the  various  exercises  that  were  in  progress,  and  of  the 

speeches  that  were  made.  

In  these  addresses,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus 
A.  Bartol,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford, 
Hon  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Consul  Rodocanachi, —  all  noble  represen- 
tative men, —  were  many  pointers  for  Christian  Science.  Of 
course  the  speeches  alluded  frequently  to  the  senses,  and  to  the 
:  loss  of  sight.  They  showed  how  one  sense  replaces  another ;  how 
the  blind  profoundly  understand  what  they  cannot  see.  True 
sight  was  inward,  not  outward.  Our  faces  are  nothing,  said  Mr. 
Herford.  The  blind  can  see  the  true  Socrates  in  histoiy,  just  as 
well  as  those  who  have  eyes.  Many  go  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  yet  see  nothing,  because  it  is  the  mind  which  sees,  not  the 
body.  Dr.  Bartol  quoted  Dr.  E-  H.  Clarke  as  saying,  "Sight  is 
in  the  brain,  not  the  air." 

The   attic  hall   could    hold  only   a   couple  of   hundred,   yet  a 
thousand  wanted  tickets  to  this  Dedication. 


ffc 


AR  AND  THOUGHT. 


Mat  I  tell  the  Journal  a  true  story  ? 

Laura  Bridgman  was  one  day  introduced  to  a  stranger  named 
Seabury,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Bishop.  As  quick  as  thought 
the  dumb  girl  spoke  with  her  fingers  to  the  matron,  who  then  said 
to  the  visitor:  "What  do  you  suppose  Laura  says  of  j-ou, 
Miss  Seabury?" 

The  blind  girl's  quick  mind  (ear  she  has  none)  had  caught  the 
unusual  name,  and  she  had  said:  "They  sha'  n't  bury  our  beauti- 
ful sea." 

This  anecdote  has  not  before  been  in  print,  but  it  comes  direct 
from  Miss  Seabury. 


Dedication  of  a  Kindergarten  for   the  Blind 

at  Koxburv,  Bias*. 

-■■" 

This  building  was  dedicated  on  the  19th  of 
April  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  ser- 
vices. "We  quote  from  the  Boston  Tran- 
script: 

"A  thousand  friends  wanted  tickets  of 
admission,  but  there  was  room  for  ODly 
about  two  hundred.  The  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  gave  the  opening  chorus, 
which  was  Bach's  choral,  'How  Brightly 
Shines  the  Morning  Star.'  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  trustees,  gave  the 
opening  address.  Several  noted  divines 
were  present  and  took  part,  among  them 
Rev  Dr  Phillips  Brooks  and  Eev  C  A  Bar- 
tol, D  D.  The  occasion  was  of  much  in- 
terest, and  should  be,  not  only  to  those  in 
its  vicinity,  but  to  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land. Appeals  for  the  Kindergarten  began 
in  1883  and  were  reiterated  in  1884  and  1885. 
In  1SS6  it  was  reported  as  nearly  completed; 
now  it  is  established,  yet  waiting  for  en- 
dowments. What  a  ehance  for  philanthro- 
pists, and  Indeed  all  who  are  charitable, who 
feel  for  the  sightless  little  ones,  to  contri- 
bute toward  so  worthy  an  object !'' 

The  following  |beautiful  poem,  composed 
by  Mrs  Julia  "Ward  Howe,  was  read  among 
the  dedicator)  exercises : 
Nature,  from  Winter's  sleep  awake, 
Her  icy  armor  doth  forsake  ; 
As  her  swift  currents  start  again, 
The  Easter  anthems  sound  Amen  ; 
And  lilies,  white  as  angel's  wing, 
Herald  the  beauty  of  the  Spring. 

Now  Spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad, 
With  promise  she  has  ever  had, 
With  message  told  in  perfumed  breath 
Of  resurrection  conquering  death  ; 
And  her  delight  of  form  and  hue 
Our  sightless  children  never  knew. 

Only  with  wondering  thousht  they  hear 
Rehearsed  the  glories  of  the  year, 
And  dimly  seek  their  doubtful  way 
Untut  ored  by  the  smile  of  day  ; 
While  we,  the  Prodigals  of  light. 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  of  sight. 

Dread  fute  In  solitude  to  sit, 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  that  flit — 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  of  dawn, 
Nor  sunset's  varied  hues  withdrawn. 
Nor  stars  with  which,  above,  around , 
The  majesty  of  night  is  crowned. 

But  Heaven,  that  sees  Ibis  painful  doom, 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  bloom. 
Has  still  some  gem  of  priceless  worth 
For  these  inheritors  of  earth. 

For  th«m  may  Wisdom  spread  her  page, 
Bequeathing  wealth  from  age  to  age  ; 
To  them  make  known,  ia  time  and  place. 
The  great  exemplars  of  our  race. 
Its  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise  ;    - 
Its  saints  inspire  their  prayer  and  praise  : 
Its  music  join  their  happy  bands  ; 
Its  skill  instruct  their  tender  hands. 

We  plant  the  field  to  God  most  dear, 
In  the  sweet  spring  of  childhood's  year ; 
Aid  us,  good  neighbors,  in  our  need, 
To  sow  it  with  immortal  seed. 

We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess, 
What  harvesting  of  blessedness. 
Of  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  mind 
Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind ; 
But  well  we  deem  that  In  the  height 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light, 
Joy  shall  reward  the  service  wrought, 
Pay  tenfold  back  the  tribute  brought ; 
And  with  our  sheaves  your  name  shall  be 
Bound  in  God's  golden  granary. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

SUNDAY,  MAT  1,  1887. 

Tlie  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion si  lcium  Heard  1»  tlir  public  cuiicert  halls 
has  generously  volunteered,  to  sine  at  a  con- 
cert in  aid  of  ihe  Klnderirarten  for  the  Bllna, 
to  occur  ut  Association  Hall,  Boylston  street, 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  isth  lust.  Tlie 
male  chorus  of  the  society  will  be  assisted  in 
the  programme  by  Mrs.  Jenny  Patrick 
Walker  soprano;  Miss  Gertrude  EclinaniK 
contralto;  Mr.  Carl  FQueger,  tenor;  Mr.  S.  T. 
Sargent,  Mr.  A.  van  Raalte.  viollms\  ami  Mr. 
&.  W.  Sunnier,  pianist.  Tickets  may  be  had 
either  at  ttie  Oinheus  I'nonis,  27  Boylston 
street,  oral  the  office  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion ior  the  Blind.  37  Avon  street.  TliS  object 
is  a  most  worthy  one,  and  the  concert  will  be 
worthy  of  a  liberal  patronage  by  reason  of  Its 
artistic  merits. 
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Tlie  Orpheus  to  Slug  for  the  Blind. 

The  announcement  that  the  Orpheus  Musical 
Society  will  sing  in  public  has  never  failed  to  at- 
tract large  and  sympathetic  audiences.  Xh-'reis 
a  charm  to  college  and  war  songs  sting  by  voices 
native  to  the  land  which  produced  them,  a  pleas- 
ant reminiscence  to  many  of  our  people  of  vine- 
clad  arbors  in  theKhine.and,  of  St:-auss-  waltzes 
in  the  Prates,  of  stitttent-eommers  among  the 
ruins  of  Heidelberg.  The  horaeiv  life  of  the 
German  burgher,  resting  after  his  day's  labor  in 
some  garden,  where  his  wife  and  children  join 
him  in"simp'e  refreshment,  while  music  drives 
for  the  time  dull  care  away,  se^ms  to  be  for  the 
moment  imported  to  our  busier  shores  when  we 
hear  these  American  citizens  of  German  birth  re- 
peat  with  the  gusto  of  a  lifelong  familiarity  the  i 
songs  which  help  to  give  the  name  "Fatherland" 
its  intense  signification. 

The  Orpheus  is  not  composed  of  professional 
musicians.  Its  members  are  busy  during  the 
day  in  honest  trades  and  handicrafts,  but  twice 
a  week  they  "sink  the  shop,"  and  from  a  pure 
tone  of  music  meet  for  thorough  drill  in  part- 
song,  under  a  conductor  who,  during  ten  years, 
has  exercised  a  rare  talent  in  developing  the 
chiaroscuro  of  musical  expression.  The  concert 
which  the  Orpheus  will  give,  as  elsewhere  an- 
nounced, on  behalf  of  the  new  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  at  Roxl.ury,  will  show  how  far  the 
society  has  advanced  upon  its  own  standard  of 
vears'ago,  when  it  was  often  heard  in  behalf  or 
worthy  charitable  and  patriotic  enterprises. 


Boston  (Evening  QTrcuidler. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  3,  X887.  


CITY    GOVERNMENT. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mder- 
men  Yesterday. 


Monday,  May  2, 1387. 
Regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  at 
4  o'clock  P.M.,  Aid.  Donovan,  chairman,  presid- 
ing, and  all  the  members  present. 

PETITIONS  REFERRED 

To  the  Committee  on_ Paving— 

Perkins  institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the 
Blind,  for  abatement  of  the  assessment  for  edge- 
stones  in  front  of  its  estate  corner  of  Day  and 
Perkins  streets,  Roxbury. 
To  the  Committee  on  ijewertt- 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  abatement  of  the  sewer  assess- 
ment against  its  estate  on  Day  street.  Roxbury. 

CTEMg  TRANSCRIPT  \ 

THURSDAY.   MAT   5.    1887. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHEISTIAN  ASSO.  HALL 

Corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets. 
On  FRIDAY,  May  13,  at  8  o'clock. 

Concert  by  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society 

IN  AID 

Of  the  Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind; 

Under  the  direction  of  MR.  CARL  PFLUEGER.      • 

Tickets  at  $1.00  each,  with  reserved  seats,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  27   Boylston  i 
street; at  the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution  for  th<j 
Blind,  37  Avon  street;    at  MesBrs.    Oliver    Ditson  Sc  I 
Co.'s;  at  MeBsrs.  Schmidt  &  Co.'s,   IS  and   15  West 
street,  and  at  Association  Hall.       ThSWF(a)    my  5 
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A   KINDERGARTEN  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

BY   HELEN  AINSLIE   SMITH. 

The  anniversary  of  Lexington  this  year  saw  the  consummation  of 
some  of  the  fondest  hopes  and  most  earnest  labor  of  a  little  com- 
pany of  Boston  philanthropists,  who  for  nearly  five  years  have  been 
laboring  with  brain  and  hand  to  provide  a  kindergarten  home  and 
school  for  the  little  blind  children  of  Massachusetts.  Only  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  the  president,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  director,  and 
those  who  have  been  most  closely  associated  with  them,  fully  know 
what  a  task  it  has  been  to  accomplish  the  results  over  which  a  large 
number  of  their  friends  rejoiced  with  them  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
19th,  when  the  fine,  spacious  building  at  Roxbury,  furnished  and 
equipped  for  its  noble  and  pathetic  work,  was  formally  dedicated  to 
the  kindergarten  education  of  sightless  little  folks,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind'in  South  Boston.  The  house  is 
large,  handsome,  well-arranged,  finely  finished  off  in  hard  woods, 
and  beautifully,  strongly,  simply  furnished  ;  it  stands  by  itself,  with 
surroundings  that  will  be  green  and  blooming  in  time ;  and  it  is  so 
situated  that  almost  unlimited  floods  of  sunshine  ean  come  in  to  the 
little  folks  and  benefit  them,  though  they  see  it  not.  The  top  floor 
is  a  large,  sunny  nursery,  which  will  also  serve  for  a  hall,  and  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  plants  and  flags  on  Tuesday.  Fresh  and 
dainty  little  chambers  occupy  the  second  floor,  while  the  parlors 
and  living  rooms  are  on  the  first,  together  with  the  schoolrooms, 
with  a  finer  equipment  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  kindergarten 
furniture  than  one  often  has  the  opportunity  to  see. 

In  the  cases  on  the  walls  there  is  room  for  a  great  variety  of 
materials,  some  of  which  are  adapted  especially  to  the  use  of  the 
little  blind  workers.  There  were  some  specimens  of  neat,  accurate, 
and  delicate  work  that  had  already  come  from  their  hands;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  roomy  hall  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
several  of  the  children  formed  a  class,  as  it  were,  and  visitors  had  a 
chance  to  see  some  of  the  little  kindergarten  pupils, — and  some  of 
them  are  very  little, — go  through  a  few  of  their  regular  exercises.  It 
was  Mr.  Anagnos  who  conceived  and  carried  out  this  project,  which 
has  not  its  counterpart  in  this  country,  if  in  the  world ;  and  it  was 
his  labor  and  benevolence,  and  that  of  his  wife,  whose  recent  death 
was  a  sad  loss  to  the  little  blind  children  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston;  but  there  have  been  many  noble 
workers  with  them,  and  few  of  Boston's  institutions  have  been 
opened  with  a  greater  indication  of  strong  and  powerful  interest  in 
high  places  than  was  this,  last  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Eliot  pre- 
sided, telling  something  of  the  story  of  the  new  project,  and  speak- 
ing of  its  great  object,  —  to  open  to  the  natures  of  sightless  little 
ones  the  highest  opportunities  and  impulses,  to  give  them  the  Froe- 
bel  spirit  of  kindliness  to  each  other  and  all  around  them,  as  well 
as  to  help  them  to  employ  their  idle  hands,  and  thus, — 

"Upon  the  eyeballs  of  the  blind  to  pour  celestial  day." 

The  benign  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  too,  held  the  platform  for  a  few 
moments,  to  add  his  contribution  of  congratulation,  to  give  some 
fresh  thoughts  on  the  possibilities  of  this  noble  work,  and  to  remind 
the  crowded  audience  before  him  of  the  great  anniversary  day  which 
had  (by  coincidence,  probably)  been  the  one  selected  for  these  ded- 
icatory exercises,  and  "  which  could  not  be  better  observed  than  by 
making  it  also  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  an  institute 
which  is,  perhaps,  unprecedented  in  the  world." 

The  hearty  address  of  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  was  short,  but  full  of 
thought,  and  ended  with  such  an  appeal  as  he  only  can  make  to 
the  rich  and  benevolent  people  of  Boston  to  relieve  the  kindergarten 
of  its  debt.  He  made  the  welcome  statement  that  some  one  present 
had  offered  to  give  one  thousand  dollars  as  soon  as  the  other  ten  of 
the  debt  were  raised,  and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  generosity  of  this 
offer  and  the  glorious  opportunity  for  good  that  those  who  would 
make  the  other  ten-elevenths  had  before  them.  There  have  been 
§66,000  already  paid  on  the  building,  but  this  debt  still  remains, 
and  S5,000  in  addition  are  needed  yearly  to  run  it. 

There  were  many  other  distinguished  men  and  women  present, 
both  on  and  off  the  list  of  speakers.     Dr.  Bartol  spoke  with  great 


feeiin"-  and  beauty  of  the  privations  of  the  blind  and  the  power  of 
their  inner  eight,  and  said  that  in  the  application  of  kindergartens 
for  the  blind,  in  accordance  with  Froebel's  idea,  there  waa  indeed  a 
stroke  of  eenina ;  while  Dr.  Brooke  Herford's  voice,  bright,  cheery, 
like  the  spirit  of  his  words,  rang  out  in  some  grandly  suggestive 
sentences,  of  the  rich  compensations  that  are  given  to  the  blind  in 
the  keenness  and  depth  of  the  other  senses,  and  said,  with  that  in 
mind  how  great  was  the  privilege  and  obligatiop,  too,  of  those  who 
"...il.l  see.  to  develop  these  other  powero. 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  reminded  the  audience  that  the  blind  children  are  to  be 
considered  not  as  inmates  of  a  charitable  institution,  but  as  the 
pupils  of  a  school  that  is  recognized  by  the  Commonwealth  as  hav- 
ing a  rightful  claim  to  its  educational  system  ;  and  he  spoke  in  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  system  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  Greek  Consul,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bodocanachi,  spoke  a  few  words. 
Miss  Laura  Bridgman  was  also  present,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
read  a  poem  she  wrote  for  this  occasion  ;  while  the  contributions  of 
l  the  blind  children  themselves  were  not  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  afternoon's  exercises.  Their  music  was  compositions  of  a 
high  grade,  which  they  rendered  with  remarkable  accuracy  and 
feeling  :  two  young  girls  played  a  duet  composed  in  honor  of  the 
kindergarten  by  one  of  them  ;  some  of  the  little  ones  sang  Miss 
Aloott's  touching  "Blind  Lark's  Song";  and  the  choruses  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  would  put  to  shame  many  a  one  made  up 
of  pupils  of  the  same  ages  gifted  with  sight.  One  of  the  young 
students,  Miss  Lane,  read  a  poem  of  her  own,  which  had  been  in" 
spired  by  the  last  words  of  their  beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Anagnos,— 
"  Take  care  of  the  little  blind  children." 

The  kindergarten  opens  with  a  goodly  number  of  sightless  little 
folks  to  enjoy  their  unprecedented  privilege,  with  excellent  equip 
meuts  as  to  instruction  and  materials,  and  such  a  strong  force  of 
supporter's,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  debt  will  soon  be  raised 
and  the  running  expenses  insured,  and  that  this  first  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  will  beamodel  institution,  toward  which  all  the  states, 
— nay,  all  the  world, — will  look  and  then  study,  and  at  last,  we  hope, 
go  and  do  likewise. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON,     MAY    7,    1887. 


—  "How  Laura  Bridgman  was  Edu- 
cated" was  the  theme  of  au  interesting 
lecture  on  Wednesday  before  a  few 
frieuds  and  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Hayes'  school,  68  Chester  square.  Mrs. 
Harry  Swift  Lamson,  who  was  for  five 
years  Miss  Bridginan's  teacher,  and 
who  has  recently  written  her  lite,  told 
the  story  in  a  simple,  clear  and  effective 
manner.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  audience,  Laura 
Bridgman  herself  came  into  the  room. 
Through  her  interpreter,  she  said  a  few 
words  to  the  young  ladies,  then,  one 
by  one,  they  were  presented  to  her. 
She  looked  them  over  with  those  deft 
and  sensitive  fingers,  pronouncing  one 
"a  very  stylish  girl,"  suggesting  that 
another  followed  too  much  a  certain 
lashion  of  the  hour,  and  added  "  Who 
advises  her  to  wear  it?"  While  resting 
quietly  for  a  few  moments,  the  others 
busily  talking  around  her,  she  began  to 
laugh  very  heartily,  when  asked  why 
she  was  laughing,  replied,  "I  am  so 
happy  that  God  has  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  these  kiud  girls  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  little 
blind  children." 


Friday,  May   13 


RETAIN  THI8CHKCK 


JohMon,   Boston,    Mass. 
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FRIDAY   MORNING,  MAT  6,   1887. 


.   The  Coming  Orpheus  Concert. 

There  is  much  public  interest  manifested  in  the 
concert  which  is  to  be  given  by  the  Orpheus 
Musical  Society  in  the  Association  Hall,  corner 
of  Boylston  and  Berkeley  streets,  on  Friday, 
May  13,  in  behalf  ot  the  kindergarten  school  for 
little  sightless  children.  That  the  entertainment 
will  be  one  of  a  high  order,  in  an  artiste  point  of 
view,  Is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  the  following- 
named  artists  have  volnnteered  to  assist:  Mrs. 
Jenny  P.  Walker,  soprano;  Miss  Gertrude  Ed- 
mands,  alto;  Mr.  Carl  Pflueger,  tenor;  Mr.  feul- 
livan  P.  Sargent,  bass;  Mr.  Albert  Van  Raalte, 
violinist,  and  Mr,  George  "W.  Sumner,  pianist 
It  is  to  be  bored  that  the  beneficent  character  of 
the  infant  institution,  upon  whieh  the  proceeds 
will  be  bestowed,  will  attract  a  large  audience. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

SUNDAY,  MAT  8,  1887. 


A  programme  ot  unusual  excellence  will  be 
given  at  the  concert  announced  in  aid  ot  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  blind  next  Friday  even- 
ing in  Association  Hall.  The  Orpheus  Society, 
male  voices,  will  sing  several  selections  under 
Mr.  Carl  Ftleuger's  direction,  and  solo  num- 
bers will  Do  contributed  by  Miss.tiertrude  Ed- 
mands,  contralto ;  Mr.  Carl  ffleuger,  tenor; 
Mr.  A.  Van  Kaalte,  violinist;  Mr.  S.  T.  Sar- 
gent and  Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner.  TlcKets  inav  be 
nad  at  the  Orpheus  rooms,  27  Boylston  street. 


FRIDAY    MORNING,    MAY   13,   1887 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 


Y.  WT.  C.  ASSOCIATION  HALL, 

Comer  Berkeley  aud  Boylston  i  ;.- 
On  FBIDaT,  May  13.  at  8  P-M.,  CONCEBT  hr  the 
Orpheas  Musici  i/vien 

School  for  the  Blind.    2lr.  U&i 
Tickets  at  $1  each  wjtfi  i  -    r,i:iT  bo  ob- 

■  .  ■        room  ■  rty,  27  J 

the  .salesrooms  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  87 
street;  at 

>.'&,  IB  and  15  West  street;  and  at  tti 
Ci-it  Ion  Hall.  j- 13 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


iATl'RBAT,    MAT   14.   1887. 


On  Friday,  May  13,  a  concert  will  bo  given  by  the  Or- 
pheus Music.nl  Socle, y,  at  Association  Hall,  miller  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Piluesrer,  in  aid  of  the  IClr.iierpar- 
ten  School  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Jenny  P.  Walter,  Miss 
Gertrude  EJmands,  Mr.  S.  T.  Sargent,  Mr.  A.  Van 
Kaallc  and  Mr.  J.  \Y.  Sumner,  will  assSst. 


A  very  enjoyable  and  successful  concert 
too  x  place  at  Association  Hall  last  eveuing, 
the  proceeds  going  to  benelit  the  treasury  ot 
the  Kindergarten  lor  the  blind.  The  co'icert 
was  given  u:.der  the  auspices  of  the  Oroheus 
Musicul  Society,  Mr.  Carl  Pflueger,  director, 
aud  the  male  chorus  oE  the  society  coniri  tinted 
a  number  of  choice  selections  to  the  pro- 
gramme, which  also  included  numbers  by 
Mrs.  Jenny  P.  Walker,  soprano;  Miss  Ger- 
trude Ediuauas.  contralto;  Mr.  MuUirau  A. 
Sargent,  bass  ;  Mr.  Albert  Vau  Raalte,  violin- 
ist; Mr.  George  W.  Sumner,  pianist,  and  .Mr. 
Leon  Keach  accompanist.  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Kapiotanl  and  Her  Boyal  Highness  Princess 
Liltuokalai  n  were  present  a  part  ot  the  evening. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  7, 1887. 

Assisted  by  several  distinguished  artists,  the 
Orpheus  Musical  Society  will  give  a  concert  in 
the  Association  Hall,  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Berkeley  streets,  on  Friday  evening,  May  13th, 
in  aid  of  the  kindergarteu  for  little  liliud  child- 
ren. The  entertainment  promises  to  be  one  of 
exceeding  interest  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  large  audience 
will  lie  attracted,  so  that  substantial  benefit  may 
be  bestowed  upon  an  institution  whicli  enjoys  the 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  public,  and  mer- 
its the  patronage  of  all  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic persons.  Tickets  are  now  ready  for  sale, 
and  may  be  obtained  at  the  rooms  at  the  Orpheus 
Mnsical  Societv,  27  Boylston  street,  or  at  the 
salesrooms  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  37  Avon  street. 


EYEFIM  TEANSCEIPT 

THITRSDAY,    MAY    13,    1887. 

■^  ___- 

Tlie  Orpheus  Musical  Society  will  give  a  con- 
cert in  Association  Hall  tomorrow  night,  in  aid  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Besides  members 
of  the  club,  the  following-named  musicians  have 
volunteered  their  services :  Mrs.  Jenny  P.  Walker, 
Miss  Gertrude  Edmonds  and  Messrs.  C.  Pflueger, 
S.  Sargent.  A.  Van  Raalte,  G.  W.  Sumner  and 
Leon  Kcach.  It  is  hoped  that  the  school  will  de- 
rive substantial  benefit  from  the  entertainment. 
Tickets  are  lor  sale  at  the  rooms  of  the  Orpheus 
Musical  Society,  No.  27  Boylston  street,  and  at  the 
office  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  No. 
37  Avon  street. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  14,  1887 


MUSIC. 

THE  ORPHEUS  CLUB  CONCERT. 
A  large  audience  assembled  last  evening  in  As- 
sociation Hajll,  brought  together  by  the  prospect 
of  hearing  the  Orpheus  Club  and  the  opportunity 
to  aid  a  beautiful  and  worthy  charity.    The  con- 
cert was  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  happy  and  friendly  air  pervaded  the  entire 
assemblage— singers   and    audience    alike.      The 
club  took  but  a  modest  share  in  the  performance, 
singing  only  three  times.    Their  numbers  included 
"Das  Meer,"  an  extended  chorus,  with  incidental 
bass  solos  byMohr;  "Spinn,   Spinn,"  by  Jungst; 
Abt's   "Ave  Maria,"  and   Koschat's  "Am  Woer- 
ther  See,"  the  latter  being  rendered  in  the  Karin- 
thian   dialect.       The   club    sang    with   perhaps 
something     leas     than     its     customary     enthu- 
siasm,      but      with       pleasing      delicacy      and 
precision.    Two  Schumann  quartets  were  sung  by 
Mrs.  Jenny  P.  Walker,  Miss  Gertrude  Edmands, 
Mr.    S.  A.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Carl   Pflueger;  Mrs. 
Walker  and  Miss   Edmands  contributed    each  a 
solo,  Mr.  Albert  van  Raalte  played  the  violin  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner  the  piano,  ana   Mrs.    Walker 
and  Messrs.  Sargent  and  Pflueger  sang  Eandeg- 
ger's   "I   Naviganti."    The    whole   made   up  an 
agreeable  programme,  which  was  received  by  the 
audience  with  every  mark  of   pleasure   and  ap- 
proval. 

The  unexpected  presence  of  Queen  Kapiolani 
with  several  members  of  her  suite  caused  a  gentle 
flutter  among  the  ladies,  and  the  royal  visitor 
more  than  divided  the  attention  of  the  audience 
with  the  performers.  In  fact,  when  it  became 
evident  that  her  Majesty  was  about  to  depart  the 
hall  was  partly  deserted,  the  lobby  was  crowded, 
and  Music,  heavenly  maid,  found  herself  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  chirms  of  the  dusky 
Queen  of  the  fair  Pacific  isles.  Alter  her  de- 
parture the  concert  proceeded  to  its  close. 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE    BLIND. 

This  institution  has  begun  its  work.  The  build- 
ing expressly  designed  for  it  on  a  convenient  and 
delightful  site  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Roxbury,  was  dedicated  on  April  19,  and 
opened  to  pupils  on  May  2.  Nine  children  have 
been  admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the 
means  for  their  support  are  supplied.  Several 
thousand  dollars  are  still  needed  to  complete  the 
payments  for  building  and  furniture;  $500o  are 
needed  for  the  curi  eut  expenses  of  the  year.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  these  should  be  ultimately  pro- 
vided for  by  a  permanent  fund,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  this  object  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
blind,  and  particularly  in  little  siirhtless  children, 
is  earnestly  a  ked  for.  Donations  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  above  purpose  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  No. 
178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  Eliot,  President. 

M.  Anagnos.  Secretary  and  Director. 


EVENING  TEANSCMPI 


SATURDAY.    MAY    14,    1887. 


THEATRES  AND  CONCERTS. 

The  Orpheus  Musical  Society  drew  a  large  au- 
dience to  Association  Hall  last  night,  the  occasion 
being  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind.  There  were  but  four  contribu- 
tions by  the  singing  contingent  of  the  society— 
"Das  Meer,"  Mohr;  "Spinn,  Spinn,"  Jiingst;  "Ave 
Maria,"  Abt;  "Am  Woerbher  See,"  in  the  Karin- 
thian  dialect,  Koschat.  These  were  sung  with  no- 
table smoothness  and  accuracy.  The  quartet 
choir  of  the  Arlington-street  Church— Mrs.  Jen- 
nie P.  Walker,  Miss  Gertrude  Edmands,  Mr.  Carl 
Pflueger  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Sargent— sang  two  quar- 
tets by  Schumann  in  a  manner  that  roused  great 
enthusiasm.  Songs,  sung  by  Mrs.  Walker  and 
Miss  Edmands,  violin  solos  played  by  Mr.  Albert 
Van  Raalte  and  pianoforte  solos  contributed  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner  were  also  on  the  programme. 
The  performances  of  the  male  chorus  were  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pflueger,  conductor  for  the 
Orpheus.  The  royal  visitors  from  Hawaii  listened 
to  a  part  of  the  concert. 


SUNDAY,  MAY    15,  1887. 


LAURA  BRIMM'S  LIFE. 


Some    Incidents    Commonly 
Unknown. 


How  the  Famous  Pupil  of  Dr.  Howe 
"Experienced  Religion." 


Contrary  to  the  General  Impression  She 
Was  Born  "With  All  Her  Senses. 


Hanover,  N.  H.,  May  14.— Every  one  has 
heard  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Almost  every 
one  has  marvelled  at  her  wondrous  attain- 
ments under  such  appalling  difficulties  as 
total  inability  to  see,  hear  or  speak.  But 
few  know  of  her  very  early  life  or  later 
days. 

About  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Han- 
over, N.  H,  lies,  snugly  enclosed  by  sur- 
rounding hills,  the  little  hamlet  of  ./Etna. 
Here  is  situated  tho  farm  where,  E5  years 
ago,  Laura  Bridgman  first  saw  the  light.and 
here,  in  a  cottage  near  the  old  homestead, 
still  resides  her  mother,  a  venerable,  white- 
haired  woman  of  83,  with  whom  the  daugh- 
ter spends  her  summers. 

The  word  "saw"  was  used  above  advisedly, 
for,  contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the 
child  was  born  physically  perfect,  and,  in- 
deed, as  her  mother  states,  was  a  remark- 
ably bright  and  precocious  baby,  especially 
observant  of  faces  and  things,  and  taking 
violent  likes  and  dislikes.  But  when  she  was 
2  years  old  scarlet  fever  caused  the  death  of 
two  older  brothers  and  brought  the  little 
Laura  so  near  death's  door  that  during  the 
funeral  of  the  other  children  the  mother 
hung  in  anxiety  over  the  couch,  expecting 
every  breath  to  be  the  last.  But  death  that 
time  was  content  with  taking  sight  and 
hearing,  and  went  away  satisfied. 

First  Knys  of  Intelligence. 

A  mother's  love,  and  that  alone,  soon 
found  means  to  communicate  ,rith  the 
darkened  mind.  This  communication  was, 
of  course,  by  contact  alone;  and  it  was 
never  reduced  to  a  scientific  system.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  measure  sympa- 
thetic, and  something  more  akin  to  the  mind 
reading  of  the  present  day  than  to  any  sign 
language,  for  it  was  only  from  the  mother 
that  the  child  could  receive  ideas  from  the 
external  world.  It  is  a  rather  touching 
picture,  that  of  mother  and  child  united 
so  closely  by  a  tie  so  sad  and  strange. 

Still,  this  intercourse,  imperfect  though  it 
was,  served  its  purpose  for  eight  years,  till 
Laura  was  sent  away  to  begin  that  educa- 
tion under  Dr.  Howe  which  afterwards  be- 
came famous.  During  this  period  she  made 
considerable  advancement,  though  not  spe- 
cially in  the  way  of  mental  development. 
She  learned  to  guide  herself  about  the 
house  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  and 
even  gamed  the  power  of  recognizing 
acquaintances  by  merely  laying  her  hands 


MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    EOYAL   VISITORS.  ! 

Last  evening  the  party  attended  a  concert  in 
I  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  tor  the  Blind,  held  in  ' 
i  Association  Hall.  After  leaving  the  hall  the ' 
I  guests  drove  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  where  they  were  given  a  cordial  reception! 
I  and  enjoyed  a  musical  entertainment. 


on  their  shoulders.  Her  mother  strove 
to  turn  her  delicate  touch  to 
some  account  in  the  management  of  the 
household,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  Laura 
could  sew  a  far  more  creditable  seam  than 
is  common  among  girls  of  her  age  in  this 
degenerate  time,  and  the  cleanliness  and 
polish  of  the  dishes  washed  by  her  hand 
might  well  reflect  tho  blushes  of  our  mod- 
ern Biddies  and  Gretchens.  But  this  train- 
ing, suoh  as  it  was,  tended  in  no  way  to 
develop  the  strong  mind  obscured  by  these 
misfortunes.  All  her  mental  attainments 
were  secured  after  leaving  home  and  enter- 
ing the  care  of  Dr.  Howe. 

Laura's  Religions  Faith. 

In  looking  up  these  facts  a  rather  interest- 
ing circumstance  was  discovered,  and  one 
that  has  never  before  been  made  known  to 
the  world  at  large;  namely,  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  adoption  of  a  religious  faith.  Miss 
Lauison,  her  friend  and  teacher,  has  writ- 
ten her  biography  correct  and  full  in  the 
main,  but  rather  incomplete  on  this  point, 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that  Miss  Lamsou,  a 
Unitarian,  did  not  wish  to  dilate  on  the 
adoption  by  her  pupil  of  a  different  faith. 
What  is  here  given  is  on  the  authority  of 
Mrs.  Huntingdon,  the  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  National  Bank  in  Hanover,  m  whose 
pleasant  home  Miss  Bridgman  spends  a 
portion  of  each  summer,  and  who  gathers 
these  facts  from  personal  conversation  with 
her. 

It  seems  that  from  the  nature  of  things  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  convey  to 
Miss  Bridgman's  mind  any  idea  of  a  re- 
ligious natureprevious  to  her  coining  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Howe.  Ascertaining  this, 
he  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should 
speak  with  her  on  such  subjects;  perhaps 
thinking  that  he  would  make  an  interest- 
ing philosophical  and  psychological  study 
of  this  mind,  completely  isolated,  though 
in  the  midst  of  them,  from  the  common  ex- 
pressions of  religion  daily  heard  and  wit- 
nessed by  every  child,  as  if  she  were  cast 
away  on  a  desert  island.  It  certainly  was 
an  inteiestiag  case,  the  presentation  of 
these  doctrines  to  this  mind,  developed  and 
yet  unbiased,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  pre- 
conceived notions. 

How  Site  "Experienced  SUtellgion." 

But  what  exactly  were  Dr.  Howe's  plans, 
and  what  their  result  would  have  been,  can 
never  be  told,  for  an  unexpected  occurrence 
put  an  end  to  them  all. 

Dr.  Howe  went  to  Europe  for  one  sum- 
mer, and  during  this  time  Miss  Bridgman 
came  under  the  influence  of  an  old  lady  of 
the  Congregationalist  faith,  who,  unaware 
of  Dr.  Howe's  prohibition,  set  forth  to  her 
the  cardinal  points  of  thai  faith. 
,  Thinking  these  over  earnestly  for  some 
time,  Laura  Bridgman  finally  accepted 
them  as  true,  and  came  to  a  conviction  of 
her  own  sinfulness  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  "plan  of  salvation."  As  she 
herself  expressed  it  to  Mrs.  Huntingdon, 
"being  alone  in  her  room  one  day,  she  felt 
a  great  desire  to  pray,  along  with  a  growing- 
sense  of  the  great  loveliness  of  Christ,  and 
great  peace  and  joy  entered  her  mind." 

When  Dr.  Howe  returned  from  Europe  he 
found  his  work  forestalled  and  his  pupil 
ready  to  enter  the  Baptist  church, that  of  her 
father's,  What  the  result  might  have  been 
had  the  facts  been  presented  from  a  Uni- 
tarian standpoint  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Certain  it  is  that  Miss  Lamson  makes  in 
her  book  no  mention  of  this  episode,  and  it 
is  now  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon  expressed 
themselves  surprised  at  the  clearness,  force 
and  precision  with  which  this  mind,  de- 
prived of  the  language  of  men,  expressed 
it's  views  on  religious  subjects. 

Ceased"  to  Acquire  Wisdom. 

It  is  probable  that  Miss  Bridgman  has 
reached  and  even  passed  the  zenith  of  her 
attainments.  For  some  years  now  she  has 
been  without  the  assistance  of  a  special 
instructor,  and  already  her  friends  say  they 
notice  the  change.  Not  that  her  mind 
grows  weaker,  but  she  ceases  to  acquire, 
and  dwells  upon  the  incidents  of  her  daily 
life  rather  than  upon  tho  subject-matter 
she  has  received  from  books.  But  truly 
she  needs  ho  further  attainments  to  entitle 
her  to  a  position  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 


LAURA  ERtDQMAK. 


New  Invention  for  the  Blind. 

A  remarkable  instrument  has  been  in- 
vented in  Paris,  by  M.  Fephau,  director  of 
the  schools  and  hospitals  for  the  blind, 
which  will  prove  aboon  to  allneiaons  wlio 
hare  lost  their  sight  wholly  or  partially. 
It  is  a  small  press  with  which  a  blind  per- 
son can  print  the  raised  characters  which 
can  be  read  with  the  fingers,  and  also  tho 
ordinary  characters  on  the  same  piece  of 
paper.  A  system  of  writing  for  the  blind 
has,  of  course,  been  invented  by  Braille, 
but  it  only  permits  them  to  communicate 
with  each  other.  The  new  plan  will  enable 
them  to  produce  letters  which  can  be  read 
by  any  one.  Henceforth,  blind  people,  will 
be  able  to  correspond  with  their  friends 
without  the  assistance  of  others.  It  is  said 
that  the  minimum  cost  of  the  press  will  bo 
about  80  francs. 
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E?ei^ins  Institution 


*  (Wl<XB8a$Mttt8  ^c(W  for  t§t  Qgffin* s 


Boston,  May  16,  /88/. 

To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution :  — 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be 
held  at  Tremont   Temple,  on   Tuesday,   June  J,  at  J  P.  M. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  will  preside ;  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage 
will  give  a  brief  opening  add)  ess,  and  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard 
will  speak  on  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Temple 
will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  friends  and  patroiis  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this  invi- 
tation is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  28th.  Tickets  are  ready  for 
delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  aie 
reqtiested  to  send  me  a  postal  card  indicating  the  number  wished 
for.     It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  forward  them  at  once. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  tliree  d clock,  punctually, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant 
places. 

M.   ANAGNOS. 


Boston  Veiling  <£raucller. 

WEDNESDAY.    MAY    18,   1867. 


SOUTH  BOSTON. 

An  Evening  ok  Music— A  concert  of  rare 
excellence  and  interest  was  given  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  last  even: 
Mr.  Homer  A.  Norris,  organist;  Mrs.  Carrie 
Carper  Mills,  contralto ;  Miss  Charity  Martin, 
soprano,  and  Miss  Fanny  Payne,  all  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  pianist.  The 
programme,  which  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Norris, 
was  a  very  choice  and  appropriate  one,  and  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  audience  present  Mr. 
Norris  showed  himself  to  be  a  master  of  the  or- 
gan in  his  artistic  rendition  of  Mendelssohn's 
"'On  Wings  of  Song,"  transcribed  by  Whiting; 
Toccata  fugue,  Bach,  in  D-minor ;  paraphrase  on  i 
-'Home,  Sweet  Home,"  by  Dudley  Buck; 
"March  Militaire,"  Gounod  (by  request) ;  and 
an  offertoire  on  AdesteFideles,  by  Guilmant,  as 
encore  piece.  His  playing  was  character;, 
much  grace,  precision,  and  vigorous  treatment, 
and  was  received  with  marked  favor. 

Mrs.  Mills,  whohasa  rich  and  pleasing  voiceof 
good  range,  sang   very   acceptably    "Many  a 
Time  and  Oft,"  "Rock-a-by,"  cradle  song,  and,  ! 
with  organ  accompaniment,  "There  is  a  Laud.." 
Miss  Martin  won  favor  in  several  son;'s— "The 
Flower  Girl"  and  "Where  the  Linden  Blooms." 
Her  voice,  while  not  yet  fully  developed,  is  of 
admirable  quality,  and  she  acquitted 
very  creditably.    Miss  Payne  executed  a  piano 
solo,  Weber's  Pollacca,  in  a  very  spirited  style, 
and  her  services  as  accompanist  also  conveyed 
a  very  pleasant  impression.     Altogether    the 
concert  reflected  much  credit  upon  tho 
took  part. 
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Please  observe  that  the  seats  will  be  reserved  until,  3  o'clock 
only,  and  that  members  of  the  Corporation  and  all  other  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  can 
have  their  choice  of  tickets  until  Saturday,  May  28th,  Please  be 
so  kind  as  to  send  your  order  without  delay. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,     MAY  21,    1887. 


MUSICALE. 


At  tbe  Perkins  Institution  for  tlie  Blind 
last  Tuesday  evening,  a  rich  musical  treat 
was  given,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  concert  by  j 
Mr.  Homer  A.  Norris,  organist;  Mrs.  Carrie 
Carper  Mills,  contralto;  Miss  Charity  Mar- 
tin, soprano,  and  Miss  Fanny  Payne,  pian- 
ist, all  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  The  programme,  which  waa  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Norris,  was  a  very  choice 
and  appropriate  one,  and  gave  much  pleas' 
ure  to  the  large  audience  present.  Mr. 
Norris  showed  himself  to  he  a  master  of 
the  organ  in  his  artistic  rendition  of 
Mendelssohn's  "On  Wings  of  SoDg,"  tran- 
scribed by  Whiting;  Toccata  fague,  Bach, 
in  D-minor;  paraphrase  on  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  by  Dudley  Buck;  "March  Militaire," 
Gounod  (by  request);  and  an  offertoire  on 
Adeste  Fidelas,  by  Guilmant,  as  encore 
piece.  His  playing  was  characterized  by 
much  grace,  precision,  and  vigorous  treat- 
ment, and  he  executed  the  most  difficult 
selections  in  a  mannei  that  evoked  the 
hearty  applause  of  his  auditors. 

Mrs.  Mills,  who  has  a  rich  and  pleasing 
voice  of  good  range,  saug  very  acceptably 
"Many  a  Time  and  Oft,"  "Rock-a-by," 
cradle  song,  and,  with  organ  accompani- 
ment by  Mr.  Norris,  "There  is  a  Land.'' 
Each  of  her  vocal  numbers  met  with  mnch 
tavor. 

Miss  Martin  also  delighted  the  andience 
with  several  songs — "The  Flower  Girl"  and 
•'Where  the  Linden  Blooms."  ner  voice, 
while  not  yet  fully  developed,  is  of  admir- 
able quality,  and  she  acquitted  herself  very 
creditably.  Miss  Payne  executed  a  piano 
solo,  Weber's  Pollacca,  in  a  very  spirited 
style,  her  performance  being  characterized 
by  a  spontaneity  and  conscientiousness 
that  quite  captivated  her  audience. 

Mr.  Norris  also  acted  as  accompanist  for 
the  several  artists  with  the  same  success 
that  attended  his  efforts  at  the  organ  The 
concert  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  many  that  have  occurred  at  the  Insti- 
tution. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  KEPORT 


Boakd  op  Education 


■Receipts. 

Cash  in  the  treasury  Oct.  1,  1885, 

Annual  appropriation  from' the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, 

Income  from  all  other  sources, 
Legacies  and  donations, 

Donations  and  contributions   to   the   kindergarten 
fund,        ...  ° 

Collections  of  mortgage  notes  that  fell  due 


$2,011  02 

30,000  00 

52,228  53 

5,907  30 

16,126  39 
13,000  00 


TOGETHER  WITH  THE 


Disbursements. 
Maintenance,  superintendence  and  instruction, 
Kindergarten,  grading  and  building, 
All  other  expenses,    .        . 

Investments, 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  . 


119,273  2- 


FIFTIETH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


SECRETARY    OF    THE    BOARD 


1885-86- 


.$43,813  23 
.  21,903  15 
.  11,566  66 
.  5,662  75 
.    36,327  45 


$119,273 


The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  inst] 
tution  in  all  its  departments  on  the  1st  of  January,  1887,  wal 
179.  Of  these,  161  are  in  the  school  proper  and  18  in  tb 
workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  149  boys  and  girls  enrolled  as  pupil 
10  teachers  and  employes,  and  2  domestics. 

The  second  class  comprises  13  men  and  5  women  employe 
in  the  industrial  department  for  adults. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  Jan.  1,  1887,  .... 

"  adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 

"  blind  persons  belonging  to  other  States,  .... 


Total, 


January,   1887. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts   School  for  the 

Blind. 

Organized  fifty-four  years  ago,  with  six  pupils,  in  the  house 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  father,  this  institution  has  grown 
with  great  rapidity,  and  has  led  the  way  in  this  country  in  all 
improvements  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition.  It  has  sent  forth  hundreds  of  youth  of 
both  sexes,  well  trained  and  fitted  to  rank  with  other  members 
of  the  community  in  intelligence,  industry  and  attainments. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  director  show 
that  hardly  any  mental,  moral,  physical  or  industrial  interest 
of  the  blind  has  been  overlooked,  either  in  the  organization  or 
the  administration  of  the  establishment. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  for  little  sightless  children  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  year  with  unremitting  energy.  A  commodious 
brick  building  has  been  erected  on  the  new  estate  in  Eoxbury, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  immediate  opening 
of  the  infant  institution  with  twelve  or  fifteen  pupils. 

In  addition  to  this  project,  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
have  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  establish  a  post-graduate 
course  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
"  who  show  a  marked  talent  and  a  capacity  for  higher  attain- 
ments in  some  important  branch  of  study  or  music." 

According  to  a  report  presented  to  this  Board,  the  financial 
status  of  the  institution  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 


The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  fifty-fifth  annual  i 
port  of  the  director  to  the  trustees,  give  an  idea  of  the  varied 
and  character  of  the  work  of  the  institution  and  of  the  syste 
of  instruction  and  training  therein  pursued  :  — 

During  the  past  year  a  high  degree  of  success  has  been  attained 
every  department  of  the  institution. 

The   usual   course   of   physical   training,   of    literary   studies, 
music,  and  of  handicrafts,  has  been  pursued  uninterruptedly,  and  h 
borne  good  fruit. 

The  school  has  been  preparing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  ft 
themselves  from  the  incubus  of  dependence,  which  weighs  so  heav 
upon  them,  and  to  vindicate  that  capacity  for  perfect  developmei 
which  is  their  birthright,  in  common  with  all  other  classes  of  childre 

The  number  of  pupils  in  actual  attendance  has  been  greater  th 
ever  before  ;  it  is  indeed  larger  than  would  be  desirable  in  institutio 
organized  upon  the  usual  plan.  In  ours  the  evil  effects  of  the  cc 
gregation  of  so  many  defectives  are  less  perceptible,  because  they  s 
divided  into  five  distinct  families,  live  in  separate  dwellings,  a 
come  together  in  classes  only  for  purposes  of  instruction,  as  ordins 
children  go  to  day-school. 

The  course  of  bodily  training  pursued  in  the  gymnasium  has  be 
prosecuted  with  uncommon  energy,  and  no  pains  have  been  spai 
on  the  part  of  those  in  chai-ge  to  improve  and  systematize  a  regul 
intelligent,  and,  to  some  degree,  scientific  series  of  exercises,  e< 
sisting  of  free  gymnastics,  calisthenics  and  military  drill.  Th 
exercises  are  calculated  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  various  muse 
of  the  trunk,  neck,  arms  and  legs  ;  to  expand  the  chest  so  as  to  fac 
tate  the  play  of  the  lungs  ;  to  render  the  joints  supple,  and  to  imp  : 
to  the  pupils  grace,  ease  and  steadiness  of  carriage,  combined  w 
vigor,  elasticity  and  quickness  of  movement. 

The  school  proper  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  gymnasium,  where 
muscles  of  the  mind  and  the  tissues  of  the  brain  are  thoroughly  a| 
systematically  exercised  and  developed. 

The  various  studies  included  in  our  curriculum  have  been  seleci  I 
with  much  eare  and  due  deliberation,  and  are  pursued  not  as  ei] 
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but  as  means  of  mental  discipline. 

All  methods  which  tend  to  inflate  the  pupils'  vanity,  and  to  give  EVENING  TKANSCEIPT 
them  an  over-estimate   of  their   attainments,  have   been   studiously  ... 

avoided  as  injurious.  -= 

As  often  as  occasion  has  seemed  to  require  it,  the  subsoil  plough 
of  reform  has  been  pushed  so  deep  as  to  turn  up  the  weeds  of  empir- 
icism by  the  roots.  But  no  changes  of  any  kind  have  ever  been 
effected  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  from  a  flippant  pride  in  being  in 
the  van  of  progress. 

Efficiency  and  thoroughness  have  been  held  to  be  of  paramount 
importance,  and  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  suffer  from  any  con- 
sideration. The  pupils  have  not  been  taught  in  great  masses  by 
machine  methods.  They  have  been  divided  into  small  classes  and 
have  received  a  certain  amount  of  individual  instruction  in  a  simple 
and  natural  way.  The  fossilized  spelling-books,  the  antiquated 
graphies,  the  obsolete  grammars,  and  all  that  endless  hash  of  a 


THEATRES  AND  CONCERTS. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Last  even- 
ing the  pupils  and  some  of  their  friends  enjoyed 
the  great  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr.  Ernst  Per- 
aho  and  Miss  Bannfield,  one  of  Mr.  I'erabo's  most 
promising  pupils.  The  programme  was  very 
Charming.  Its  first  number  was  a  four-handed 
arrangement  of  the  "Kyrie."  and  "Gloria"  of  a 
mass  by  Beethoven.  Miss  Bannfield  played  por- 
tions of  a  suite  by  Barghill.  and  several  other 
selections.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  Mr.  Ferabo 
again ;  it  is  now  two  years  since  the  public  has 
enjoyed  his  playing,  which  has  a  certain  charm 
and  personality  of  its  own. 


and  of  confused  statements  and  misty  definitions, 


geog 

priori  deductions 

with  which  the  minds  of  children  are  invariably  nauseated,  have  been 

gradually  discarded  and  supplanted  by  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and 

Froebel,    The  change  has  proved  to  be  very  wholesome,  and   the 

influence  of  a  diet  of  things  prescribed  by  the  former  in  the  place  of 

words,  and  a  little  vigorous  practice  of  doing  in  lieu  of  empty  talk 

ing,  induced  by  the  system  of  the  latter,  have  been  truly  magical. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  received  instruction  in  music  during  the 
past  year  was  113.  Of  these,  88  studied  the  pianoforte  ;  10,  the  cab- 
inet and  church  organs;  6,  the  violin ;  7,  the  clarinet;  1,  the  flute; 
19,  brass  instruments;  81  practised  singing  in  classes,  of  which  we 
have  five;  25  received  private  lessons  in  vocal  training;  and  38, 
divided  into  seven  separate  classes,  averaging  five  members,  studied 
harmony.  The  means  and  facilities  afforded  by  the  institution  for 
the  best  musical  instruction,  and  the  ample  opportunities  it  offers  for 
practice,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  an}Twhere.  Yet,  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  standard  of  music  is  advancing  very  rapidly  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  the  success  of  those  of  our  students  who  intend 
making  it  their  profession  for  life  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  their  equipment,  we  strive  to  improve  the  depart- 
ment dedicated  to  this  art  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
line  of  progress. 

The  importance  of  handicraft  is  fully  recognized  in  this  institution  ; 
and  the  employment  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind  is  a  very  es- 
sential part  of  the  education  of  our  pupils.  The  experiment  has 
been  faithfully  tried  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  the  result  has  been 
uniformly  favorable.  We  find  that  intellectual  improvement,  instead 
of 'being  retarded,  is  decidedly  aided  by  manual  training.  Resolution 
and  all  the  preparatives  for  vigorous  and  successful  application  to 
study  are  gained.  Habits  of  industry  and  thrift  are  formed.  Cheer- 
fulness and  health  are  promoted.  The  tedium  of  the  schoolroom  is 
relieved.  Manual  dexterity  and  bodily  elasticity  are  secured.  Valua- 
ble mechanical  knowledge  is  attained  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  trade  has 
been  acquired,  whereby  a  livelihood  might  be  obtained. 

The  work  in  both  branches  of  this  department  has  been  conducted 
with  marked  earnestness  and  fidelity,  and  with  equally  satisfactory 
results  in  each  case. 

The  cottage  plan,  which  is  in  full  operation  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment of  our  school,  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  the  thorough 
mastery  of  manual  and  domestic  occupations.  Here  fifteen  or  six- 
teen pupils  sit  at  the  same  table  and  form  one  circle  in  family  affairs 
with  their  teachers  and  other  officers,  who  are  four  in  number.  The 
close  and  beautiful  relationship  that  is  thus  brought  about  by  the  tie 
of  domestic  and  social  duties  performed  in  common,  and  by  enjoy- 
ments shared  with  one  another,  has  a  most  powerful  influence. 
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THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
The  annual  festivals  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
fori  he  Blind,  are  always  delightful  occasions  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  edu- 
cation of  sightless  children  and  desirous  of  wit- 
nessing-a  brief  illustration  of  the  course  of  their 
Instruction  and  training  and  of  its  results.  The 
commencement  exercises  of  this  year,  which  are 
to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June 
7,  at  3  p.  m.,  will  he  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
They  will  represent  the  various  departments  of 
the  school  and  give  a  hint  of  their  respective 
work.  Exercises  in  geometry,  geography,  reading 
by  the  touch,  modelling  in  clay,  military  drill  ana 
gymnastics  will  be  interspersed  with  piano  and 
clarinet  solos  and  band  and  choral  music.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  and  present  the 
diplomas  to  a  class  o"f  ten  graduates.  A  brief 
opening  address  will  be  made  by  the  Rev.  SI.  J. 
Savage.  Laura  Bridgman  will  he  present,  as 
usual.  The  little  children  from  the  kindergarten 
recently  opened  at  Roxbury  will  occupy  seats  on 
the  platform,  and  on  behalf  of  this  department 
Harvey  N.  Snepard  will  address  the  audience. 
Cards  of  admission  to  the  floor  and  first  balcony 
can  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution, 
No.  37  Avon  street.  The  second  balcony  is  open 
to  the  public,  whose  attendance  Ib  cordially  in- 
vited. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 
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In  common  with  many  other  institutions  of 
learning  in  this  commonwealth,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  holds  its 
commencement  exercises  during  the  next  month. 
Tremont  Temple  will  doubtless  be  completely 
filled  on  the  7th  of  June  by  those  wishing  to 
assist  at  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  '87,  which 
consists  of  ten  members.  In  addition  to  the 
graduating  exercises  proper,  the  regular  school 
work  will  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the  younger 
scholars.  Music,  both  solo  and  concerted,  will 
be  performed,  thus  furnishing  an  idea  of  the 
work  done  in  this  branch  of  the  establishment. 
The  kindergarten  department  will  be  represented 
by  children  who  have  enjoyed  its  training  for  a 
considerable  time  and,  as  is  expected,  by  the 
presence  of  a  class  of  little  ones  who  have  just 
been  received  at  the  infant  school  at  Roxbury. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  and  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage  will  deliver  the  opening  address.  Mr. 
Harvey  N.  Shepard  will  speak  for  the  ever-pres- 
ent and  ever-worthy  kindergarten  movement. 
Laura  Bridgman  will  attend  the  exercises  and  be 
given  a  prominent  place  upon  the  platform. 
Seats  on  the  floor  and  first  balcony  are  reserved 
until  3  p.  in.,  at  which  hour  the  exercises  will 
begin  promptly.  Admission  cards  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  37 
Avon  street.  No  cards  are  required  for  the  sec- 
ond balcony  of  the  Temple,  and  the  public  are 
cordially  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  free- 
dom thus  offered. 
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A    I>KOBLEH    OF    TODAY. 


mand  the  conditions  for  that  work;  to 
keep  in  active,  communication  with  the 
social  forces  of  the  clay,  and  which  to 
enable  us  to  draw  the  best  materials  and 
use  them  wisely. 


Few  persons  who  are  watching  with 
the  combined  interest  of  actor  and 
observer  the  signs  of  the  times;  who 
note,  both  with  speculative  interest  and 
deep  sympathy  with  humanity  the  ine- 
qualities of  fortune,  but  must .  question 
seriously  to  what  degree  they  are  mor- 
ally justified  in  expenditures  which,  per- 
sonally, they  can  well  afford,  and  which 
represent  their  tastes  and  desires,  but 
which  arc  in  a  sense  superfluous,  and 
which  would  represent  actual  comfort  to 
those  suffering  from  deprivations.  It  is 
a  problem  that  confronts  u=.  and  which 
no  thoughtful  person  can  escape.  Al- 
most unconsciously,  as  one's  income  in- 
creases, his  rates  of  expenditure  increase. 
He  adapts  himself  to  a  more  liberal- 
scale,  and  that  which  before  was  a  lux- 
ury, has  now  become  a  necessity.  He 
sees  around  hurt  the  needs  of  humanity. 
Hoi  so  much,  it  may  well  be,  in  what  we 
arc  accustomed  to  think  of  as  extreme 
material  poverty,  as  in  those  still  deeper 
needs  of  the  great  army  of  the  strug- 
gling, aspiring  classes;  youths  and  maid- 
ens who  come  to  a  great  city,  determined, 
at  all  risks,  to  pursue  special  study- 
music,  art,  language,  or  who  en- 
deavor to  engage  in  some  remunerative 
pursuit,  to  whom  a  htile  tem^d'-ary  ajd 
would  be  much.  These  are  not  the  ai» ; 
plicants  for  aid,  but  they  arc  the  slu- 
deutsto  whom  a  free  scholarship,  for 
instance,  would  mean  a  foundation  to 
stand  on  from  which  they  would  work 
toward  that  life  to  which  they  aspire: 
but  the  people  who  live  up  to  every  dol- 
lar of  their  incomes  are  in  no  situation 
to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  giving  aid 
others.  It  is  a  question  if  this 
not  a  spiritual  deprivation  which 
dwarfing  to  that  better  life 
which  we  all,  at  times,  catch 
glimpses.  Mrs.  Diaz  touches  a  salient 
truth  when  she  says:  "If  there  arc  those 
who  need  to  receive  there  are  others  who 
qually  need  to  give,"  and  this  need  may 
e  even  the  greater.  At  the  Weliesley 
Aid  Society  meeting  there  was  read  the 
other  day  a  letter  from  some  one  who  sent 
£300  to  pay  for  a  year's  tution  for  some 
student,  as  the  writer  "knew  no  way 
in  which  £300  could  do  so  much  good," 
and  how  infinite  the  good  that  may  re. 
suit  from  that  one  act  is  something  quite 
beyond  material  computation.  Then 
there  is  that  other  object  which  Boston- 
inns  have  so  much  at  heart,— the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,— that  work  which 
Mr.  Anaguos  is  so  nobly  struggling  to 
carry  through.  When  the  project  was 
first  broached  skeptics  said  it  could  not 
be  accomplished.  "It  shall  be,"  replied 
Mr.  Anagnos,  "if  I  have  to  take  my  hat 
in  my  hand  and  beg  the  money  on  State 
street."  Hut  a  noble  purpose  is  its  own 
creator  of  means.  "When  a  god  wishes 
to  ride,"  said  Emerson,  "every  stick  and 
stone  will  bend  and  shootout  winged  feet 
to  carry  him."  Count  Tolstoi's  literal 
interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  the 
(  hrist  lias  set  the  world  to  thinking. 
And  so  the  problem  recurs  to  us:  To 
wlmi  extent  -hall  we  appropriate  our  re- 
sources for  ourselves  only?  Perhaps  the 
answer  may  bo  just  to  that  extent  which 
enables  us  to  do  our   best  work;   to  eom- 
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Anniversary  of  the  JPea-kins  Institution. 

The  Coninfbncement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  tor  tbe  Blind  will  be  held  at  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  programme  includes  an  exercise  in  geometry 
and  solos  on  the  piano  and  clarionet  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  Kindergarten  work, 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  and 
reading  by  touch,  geography,  military  drill  and 
gymnastics,  band  ami  choral  music.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  Kev.  M.  J.  Savage  and  by  Harvey 
N.  Shepard.  Esq.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presides, 
will  distribute  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates. 
Laura  Bridgmau  will  be  present,  and  the  kinder- 
garten just  opened  at  Roxbury  will  be  represented 
by  Its  first  pupils.  Cards  of  admission  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Institution,  No.  87  Avon 
st.ieet.  The  second  balcony  of  the  Temple  is  open 
to  the  public,  no  tickets  being  required. 
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GrndaatEnn    of    jSliml     Scholars. 

The  public,  which  lias  been  lately  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  will 
welcome  the  announcement  of  the  commence- 
ment exorcises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  to  take 
place  at  Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3 
P.M.,  on  which  oecas;o:i  the  little  class  from  the 
new  school  will  be  present  on  the  platform.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  at  the  meeting,  and 
will  present  the  diplomas  to  a  class  o£  10  pupils 
who  will  graduate  from  the  institution.  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage  is  to  make  the  opening  address, 
and  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  will  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  kindergarten.  The  musical  department 
will  furnish  band  and  choral  music  and  solos  on 
the  clariuet  and  piano;  the  literary  department 
■will  give  some  hints  of  its  work  in  the  exercises 
m  geometry,  geography,  reading, etc.,  and  physi- 
cal cnlturs  will  be  presented  by  military  drill 
and  gymnastics. 

The  kindergarten  training  will  also  be  shown, 
and  another  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion  will 
be  the  presence  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  will 
occupy  a  Beat  on  the  platform.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple, 
and  lh3  public  are  cordially  incited  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Ireedom  thus  offered.  For  the 
floor  and  first  balcony  admission  cards  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon 
street. 
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PARKINS'  INSTITUTION  COMMENCE- 
MENT.   - 

In  common  with  many  other  institutions 
of  learning  in  this  commonwealth,  the 
Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold 
its  commencement  exercises  daring  the 
next  month,  and  Tremont  Temple  will 
doubtless  be  completely  filled  on  the  7th 
of  June  by  those  wishing  to  assist  at  the 
graduation  of  the  class  of  '87,  which  con- 
sists of  ten  members.  In  addition  to  the 
graduating  exercises  proper,  the  regular 
school  work  will  be  illustrated  by  some  of 
the  younger  scholars.  Music,  both  solo 
and  concerted,  will  be  performed  thus  fur-, 
nishing  an  index  of  the  work  done  iu  this 
branch  of  the  establishment.  The  kinder- 
garten department  will  he  represented  by 
children  who  have  enjoyed  its  training  for 
a  considerable  time  and,  as  is  expected,  by 
the  presence  of  a  class  of  little  ones  who 
have  just  been  reoeived  at  the  infant 
school  at  Roxbury. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside,  and  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage  will  deliver  an  opening  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  will  speak 
for  the  ever-present  and  ever-worthy  kin- 
dergarten movement.  Laura  Bridgmau 
will  attend  the  exercises  and  be  given  a 
prominent  place  upon  the  platform.     Seats 


on  the  floor  and  first  balcony  are  reserved 
until  3  P.  M.,  at  which  hour  the  exercises 
will  begin  promptly.  Admission  cards  can 
be  procured  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  insti- 
tution, No.  37  Avon  street.  No  cards  are 
required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the 
temple,  and  the  public  are  cordially  invi- 
ted to  avail  themselves  of  the  freedom 
thus  offered. 


— White  pine  trees  have  been  planted 
along  the  Broadway  embankment  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  in  front  of  the 
hedge.  They  are  about  twelve  feet 
apart,  and  if  they  flourish  the  pictur- 
esque appearance  of  the  grounds  will 
be  much  augmented . 
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The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution lor  the  Blind  will  take  place  at  Tremont  Temple 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  7tb,  at  3  o'clock,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  presiding.  A  brief  address  will  be  made 
by  the  Eev.  M.  J.  Savage.  Exercises  in  geometry, 
geography,  reading,  kindergarten  work,  military  drill 
and  gymnastics,  will  be  interspersed  with  piano  and 
clarinet  solos  and  band  and  choral  mu6ic.  The  little 
class  from  tbe  kindergarten  recently  opened  at  Rox- 
bury will  be  present  on  the  platform,  and  in  bebalf  of 
this  department  Mr.  Harvev  N.  Shepard,  will  address 
the  meeting.  Dr.  Eliot  will  present  the  diplomas  to  the 
graduating  class,  which  this  year  numbers  ten  mem- 
bers, and  Ihe  occasion  promises  to  be  very  interesting. 
Cards  of  admission  for  the  floor  and  first  balcony  can 
be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  No.  37 
Avon  street.  Tbe  6econd  balcony  is  open  to  the  public, 
whose  attendance  is  cordially  Invited. 


....  A  pleasant  occasion  Is  promised  to  the  pub- 
lic in  tbe  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, which  are  to  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
June  7,  at  3  P.  M.,  at  Tremont  Temple.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  Is  to  preside,  and  Eev,  M.  J.  Savage 
will  make  a  brief  Introductory  address.  The 
programme  comprises  pianoforte  and  clarinet 
solos  and  an  exercise  in  geometry  by  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  band  and  choral  music, 
reading,  geography,  kindergarten  work,  military 
drill  and  gymnastics.  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard 
has  promised  to  make  a  special  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  new  kindergarten  which  will  be  represented 
by  Its  little  class  of  pnplls.  The  presence  of 
Laura  Bridgman  upon  the  platform  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional feature  of  interest.  Tbe  diplomas  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Eliot. 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,     MAY  29,    1887. 


The  graduating  exercises  for  the  blind  of  the 

Perkins  Institution  will  take  place  in  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3.  p.  si.,  and  consist 
of  the  usual  variety  Illustrating  briefly  some  of  the 
results  achieved  by  the.  school,  military  drill,  gym- 
nastics, reading,  geography,  and  a  recitation,  in 
geometry  by  members  of  the  graduating  class,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  kindergarten  work. 
Remarks  will  be  made  by  Harvey  N.  Sheppard,  who 
will  present  the  wants  of  the  new  school,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  hampered  in  its  work  by 
the  lack  of  funds.  The  first  little  pnpils  are  expected 
to  be  present  and  occupy  seats  on  the  platform,  and 
Miss  Laura  Bridgman  will  also  be  present.  The 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  is  to  give  the  opening  address. 
Dr.  Eliot  will  preside  and  award  the  diplomas. 
Cards  of  admission  may  be  obtained  at  the  sales- 
rooms of  the  institution,  37  Avon  ;street.  No  cards 
are  required  for  the  second  balcony  to  which  the  pub- 
lic are  cordially  invited. 

A  flower  fair,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarden  for  the 
Blind  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Kinder- 
garden  and  Primary  pupils  of  Chauncy  Hall  School, 
under  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock. 


SUNDAY  TTFT?/YLD  M^stm  ©orowwwixreaXlfe. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  29, 1887, 


THE  BLIND  IN  CHINA. 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Murray,  says  Science,  lias  been 
tne  means  of  Introducing  Into  China  a  system 
ot  writing  the  Chinese  characters  In  raised 
print.  When  we  consider  the  complexity  and 
multitude  (aoout  four  thousand)  ot  Chinese 
characters,  and  remember  that  the  smallest 
ot  China's  18  provinces  Is  equal  la  extent  to 
England  (and  England  has  40,000  blind),  the 
vasmess  ot  this  phiianthroDlc  work  will  bo 
apparent.  Mr.  Murray  noied  the  actual 
sounds  used  in  speaking  Chinese,  and  suc- 
ceeded In  reducing  these  to  400,  each  being 
represented  by  a  different  arrangement  of 
dots.  Be  tried  his  first  experiment  on  a  blind 
beguar  taken  from  the  streets,  and  in  six 
weeks  taught  the  boy  to  read,  and  even  to 
write  a  little.  The  fame  ot  tins  experiment 
soon  spread,  and  pupils  crowded  to  be  taught. 
The  system  was  extended  to  include  muslo 
and  to  adapt  Itself  to  the  various  dialects— no 
mean  task,  since  the  Bible  must  be  printed  in 
eight  different  sets  of  cuaiaclers  to  he  under- 
stood all  through  China. 

n  i  Mwr  i   iriTTTWT 
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PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  MA.Y  23,  1837. 


Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  will  graduate  a  larger 
class  of  pupils  at  its  nest  commencement  than 
on  any  previous  ocoesion  of  the  kind.  The  ex- 
orcises will  take  place  in  Tremont  Temple  on 
,  June  7,  at  3  p.  m.  Dr.  Eliot  win  pre- 
side, and  award  the  diplomas.  Rev.  AJ.  J.  Sav- 
age ly  to  give  the  opening  addross  and  Harvey 
N.  Shepard,  Esq.,  will  make  a  special  plea  for 
tho  new  kindergarten,  which  it*  now  in  actual 
operation,  and  will  be  represented  on  the  plat- 
form by  its  first  class  of  pupils.  Laura  Brlcig- 
man  will  also  he  present  and  occupy  a  seat 
among  the  members  of  the  school.  Tho  pro- 
gramme gives  the  usual  delightful  varltty  for  j 
which  the  school  1b  noteJ,  and  includes  a  reci- 
tation in  geometry  hy  tho  graduates,  reading, 
geography,  gymnastics,  military  drill,  together 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  kinder- 
garten. Admission  cards  may  bo  obtained  at 
the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution,  Ko.  37  Avon  i 
street.  No  cards  required  for  the  second  bal-  j 
cony,  to  which  the  public  is  cordialiy  invited.  \ 


Q%t  Qj&ocon. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY.  MAY  28,  1887. 


■"~"~  The  Perkins    Institution    and    Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the   Blind   will   hold   its 
annual  commencement  in  Tremont  Temple   on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  of  Tune,  at  3  P.  M.     The    ex- 
ercises of  the  occasion   make  an    appeal    not 
merely  to    the  curiosity    of     the    public   but 
more  especially  to  a  desire   on   its   part   to  be 
informed  as  to  the  results  of  the    problem    of 
education  as  applied   to   the  blind   boys   and 
girls  of  New  England.     The  question    will  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  it  is   believed,   by   the 
graduating  class  of  ten   members  assisted    by 
their  fellow-students  in   exercises   drawn  from 
both    the    academic    and  the   musical  depart- 
ments.    Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten exhibition   by    reason     of    the    an- 
nouncement that  some  of  the   little   ones    just 
received    into    their    new  home  at    Roxbury, 
will  attend.     Some  of  the  older    pupils   in  the 
department  will   give   an  exhibition    of   their 
knowledge  and  skill.     Dr.   Samuel  Eliot   will 
preside,    and    the    Rev.    M.    J.    Savage  is  to 
deliver  an  opening  address.     Mr.    Harvey   N. 
Shepard  will  speak  upon  the  Kindergarten  for 
blind  children.     Laura  Eridgman  will  sit  upon 
the  platform  with  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 
Seats  on  the  floor  and   first    balconv   are    re- 
served until  3  p.  M.for  the  holdersjof  admission 
cards,  which  may  be    obtained  at    the    sales- 
rooms of  the  institution,  37  Avon   street.     No 
cards  are  required  for  the   second  balcony  of 
the  lemple,  to  which  the  public  are   cordially  I 
invited.  ' 


SATURDAY,  MAY  28,  1887. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  has  begun  its 
work.  The  building  expressly  designed  for  it  on 
a  convenient  and  delightful  site  at  the  corner  of 
Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Roxbury,  was  dedicated 
on  the  J.9th  of  April,  and  opened  to  pupils  on 
the  2d  of  May.  Nine  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  more  will  be,  as  fast  as  the  means 
for  tlieir  support  are  supplied.  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  are  still  needed  to  complete  the 
payments  of  building  and  furniture.  Five 
thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
these  should  be  ultimately  provided  for  by  a 
permanent  fund,  and  the  consideration  of  this 
object  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  blind, 
and  particularly  in  little  sightless  children,  is 
earnestly  asked  for.  Donations  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  above  purpose  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  Edward  Jackson,  treasuier, 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  Eliot  president;  M.  Anagnos,  secre- 
tary and  director. 

It  is  understood  that  the  little  pupils  from 
the  new  kindergarten  for  the  blind  will  make 
their  first  public  appearance  on  the  platform  of 
Tremont  Tremple  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Perkins  Institution,  where  on  similar 
occasions  the  most  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals 
have  been  made  in  their  behalf.  To  the  many 
who  have  listened  and  responded  to  these  ap- 
peals the  presence  of  these  little  ones,  as  em- 
bodying the  first  fruits  of  a  noble  philanthropy, 
will  be  no  less  interesting  than  the  ever-de- 
lightful and  varied  entertainment  to  be  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  parent  school.  The  exer- 
cises will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3 
p.  111.,  and  will  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
different  departments  of  school  work,  including 
geometry,  reading,  kindergarten  and  geography, 
military  drill  and  gymnastics,  together  with  in- 
strumental and  choral  music.  Addresses  will 
be  made  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  and  Harvey  N. 
Shepard,  Esq.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside 
and  award  the  diplomas  to  the  ten  graduates. 
Laura  Bridgman  will  occupy  a  seat  among  the 
teachers  and  pupils.  Cards  of  admission  may 
be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution, 
37  Avon  street.  No  cards  required  for  the 
second  balcony. 

SALEM    KEG-ISTEK. 


institution,  No.  :i7  Avon  Btreet.     The  second  I 
balcony  of  the  Temple  is  Open  to  the  public, 
no  tickets  being  required. 

Zrdcrtd  ,  ,(,  Jiaei.- 

DAY.   MAY   30. 
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MONDAT.   MAY  30,    1887. 


Commencement     Exercises     of     the 
School  for  the  Blind.    The  pretty  hall 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston,  has  long  since  failed  to  ac- 
commodate the  crowd  of  people  who  eager- 
ly assemble  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  this  institution,  and  these  exercises   will 
be  held  at  Tremont  Temple,   on  Tuesday, 
June  7,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.    The  programme 
iudicates  that  the  occasion  will  be  fully  up 
to  the    usual    high    standard  of  excellence. 
An  exercise  in  geometry,   and  solos  ou  the 
piano  and  clarionet,  will  be  given   by   mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  kindergarten 
work  will  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  audience,   and  reading  by  touch,  geog- 
raphy, military  drill,  and  gymnastics,  baud 
and  choral  music,  all  have  place  in  the  ex- 
ercises.   Addresses  will  be  made  by  Kev.  M. 
J.  Savage  and  by  Harvey  X.  Shepard,  Esq. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presides,  will  distrib- 
ute the  diplomas  to  the  graduates.    Laura 
Bridgman  will  be  present,   and  the  kinder- 
garten just  opened  at  Roxbury  will  be  rep- 
resented  Dy   its  first  pupils.    Cards  of  ad- ' 
mission  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 


EASTKKl'T    ifASSACUUSETTS. 


SOUTH   BOSTON    SCHOOL  FOE  THE    BLIND. 

The  commencement  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind 
at  South  Boston  will  be  held  at  Tremont  temple 
at  Boston  June  7  at  3  p.  m.  The  exercises  will 
illustrate  the  results  ol  tho  effort  to  educate 
the  blind  boys  and  j;irls  of  New  England,  lue 
graduating  class  numbers  10,  and  its  members 
will  be  assisted  by  their  lellow-students  in  ex- 
ercises drawn  from  both  the  academic  and 
musical  departments.  Special  interest  at- 
taches to  the  kindergarten  exhibition  by  reason 
of  the  announcement  that  some  of  the  little 
ones  just  received  into  their  new  home  at  Rox- 
bury will  attend.  Some  of  the  older  pupils  lu 
the  department  will  give  an  exhibitiou  of  their 
knowledge  and  skill.  Dr  Samuel  Eliot  will 
preside  and  Rev  M.  J.  Savage  is  to  deliver  an 
opening  address.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  will 
speak  upon  the  kindergarten  for  blind  chil- 
dren. Laura  Bridgman  will  sit  upon  the  plat- 
form with  the  pupils  of  the  institution.  Seats 
on  the  floor  and  first  balcony  are  reserved  until 
3  p.  m.  for  the  holders  of  admission  cards, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  tho 
institution,  37  Avon  street.  No  cards  are  re-_ 
quired  for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Tempi 
to  which  the  public  are  cordially  invited, 


EVENING  TfiANSCHIPT 


FRIDAY,    MAY    27,    1887. 


Commencement  of  Perkins   Institution. 

This  highly  interesting  event  will  take  place  iu 
Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  P.  SL, 
on  which  occasion  a  class  of  ten  pupils  will  re- 
ceive diplomas,  and  an  equal  number  from  the 
new  kindergarten  will  be  brought  forward  and 
introduced  to  the  audience.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  generosity  of  the  public  will  make 
it  possible  for  these  small  fledglings  to  reach  higher 
acclivities  in  the  boundless  regions  of  knowledge 
than  have  been  attained  by  their  predecessors,  and 
thus  lessen  proportionately  the  calamity  of  blind- 
ness for  all  its  victims  in  time  to  come.  The  grad- 
uating exercises  will  consist  of  a  recitation  in 
geometry  by  members  of  the  class,  reading, 
geography  and  kindergarten  work  by  younger  pu- 
pils, military  drill  and  gymnastics,  together  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  the  different 
classes.  The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  and  Harvey  N.  Shepard  will 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  new  kindergarten.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  who  presides,  will  award  the  diplo- 
mas. Laura  Bridgman.  who  has  entered  upon  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  connection  with  the  school, 
will  be  present,  as  usual.  Cards  of  admission  may 
be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution. 
No.  37  Avon  street.  The  second  balcony  is  to  lie 
open  to  the  public. 


Boston  Soaring  ttrcrodlcr. 

FRIDAY.  MAY   27,  1887. 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

There  »re  few,  If  any,  pleasanter  occasions; 
offered  to  the  public  than  the  anniversary  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  the  pupils  by 
showing  their  friends  how  largely  the  inconve- 
nience and  deprivation  of  blindness  is  overcome 
by  education  of  the  mind  and  hand.  These  ex 
ercises  will-  take  place  at  Tremont  Temple 
Jnue7,  at  3  P.  Mr.  Dr.  Samuel  EUet  will  pre- 
side, and  M.  J.  Savage  and  Harvey  X.  Shepard, 
Esq.,  will  address  the  meeting-. 

The  kindergarten  for  blind  children  just  estab- 
lished in  Koxbnry  will  be  represented  by  the 
presence  of  its  first  pupils.  Laura  Bridgman, 
to»,  will  be  present.  The  exercises  will  consist 
of  recitations  in  geometry  and  geography,  read- 
ing with  the  fingers,  kindergarten  work,  gym- 
nastics and  military  drill,  interspersed  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  a  class  of  10  pupils,  the  graduates 
of  this  year,  will  receive  their  diplomas  from 
Dr.  Eliot.  Admission  cards  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  No. 
37  Avon  street.  No  tickets,  however,  are  re- 
quired for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple, 
to  which  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


maud   the  coiulitii 
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The  public,  which  has  been  lately  60  mnch 
interested  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
will  welcome  the  announcement  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, to  take  place  at  Tremont  Temple,  Tues- 
day, June  7,  at  3  p.  m.,  on  which  occasion  the 
little  class  from  the  new  school  will  be  present 
on  the  platform.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
side at  the  meeting,  and  will  present  the  di- 
plomas to  a  class  of  ten  pupils  who  will  grad- 
uate from  the  institution.  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage 
is  to  make  the  opening  address,  and  Harvey 
N.  Shepard,  esq.,  will  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
Kindergarten.  The  musical  department  will 
furnish  band  and  choral  music  and  solos  on 
the  clarinet  and  piano;  the  literary  depart- 
ment will  give  some  hints  of  its  work  in  the 
exercises  in  geometry,  geography,  reading, 
etc. ;  and  physical  culture  will  be  represented 
by  military  drill  and  gymnastics.  The  kin- 
dergarten training  will  also  be  shown,  and  an- 
other pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion  will  be 
the  presence  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  will 
occupy  a  seat  on  the  platform.  No  tickets 
are  required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the 
temple,  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  freedom  thus  offered. 
For  the  floor  and  first  Mlcony,  admission 
cards  may  he  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  in- 
stitution, No.  37  Avon  St. 


%[}t  Walkman, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  2,  1887. 

Trie  School  of  trie  Blind. 
The  commencement  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  takes  place  at  Tremont  Temple,  on 
Tuesday,  June  7th,  at  three,  P.  M.  The 
graduating  class  consists  of  ten  members, 
some  of  whom  will  have  parts  in  the  exer- 
cises. Among  the  special  features  of  the 
programme  may  be  mentioned  recitations 
in  geometry  and  geography ;  gymnastic 
drill;  solo  upon  the  piano  and  clarionet, 
and  concerted  music  by  a  male  chorus  and 
the  band.  The  kindergarten  department 
will  be  prominently  represented  by  the 
attendance  of  some  of  the  little  ones  who 
have  just  been  received  at  the  new  build- 
ing at  Roxbury.  Special  work  will  be  per- 
formed by  some  of  the  older  children  who 
have  been  instructed  in  the  department  at 
the  institution  proper.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
will  preside,  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  deliv- 
er the  opening  address.  Mr.  Harvey  N. 
Shepard  will  address  the  audience  on  the 
subject  of  the  kindergarten  for  little  sight- 
less children.  Laura  Bridgman  will  sit  on 
the  platform  with  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
Admission  cards  for  the  floor  and  the  first 
balcony  can  be  procured  at  the  salesrooms 
of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  Street.  The 
seats  in  these  parts  of  the  Temple  are  re- 
served until  three,  P.  M.,  but  admission 
is  free  to  the  second  balcony,  to  which 
the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


She  Sakm  Q&azzttz. 


SALEM,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  3,  1887. 


A  pleasant  occasion  Is  promised  to  the  public 
In  the  notice  of  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the 
iPdrklns  Institution  for  the  Blind  io  Boston, 
which  are  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  7th.  at 
3  P.  M.,  at  Tremont  Temple.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
is  to  preside  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  will  make  a 
brief  Introductory  address.  The  program  com- 
prises pianoforte  and  clarinet  solos  ana  an  exer- 
cise In  geometry  by  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  band  and  choral  music,  reading,  geography, 
kindergarten  work,  military  drill,  and  gymnas- 
tics. Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  has  promised  to 
make  a  special  plea  on  behalf  of  the  new  kinder- 
garten which  will  be  represented  by  Its  little 
class  of  pupils.  The  presence  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man upon  the  platform  will  be  an  additional 
feature  of  interest.  The  diplomas  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Eliot  to  the  class  of  ten  pupils  who 
graduate  this  year.  The  second  balcony  of  the 
Temple  Is  open  to  the  public;  for  other  seats  ad- 
mission cards  are  required  and  may  be  obtained 
at  tho  office  of  the  Institution,  No.  37  Avon  Street. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper, 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1887. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  present  the  diplomas  to 
the  graduating  class,  consisting  of  ten  pupils,  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  exer- 
cises will  take  place  next  Tuesday  at  the  usual 
place,  Tremont  Temple. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


SATURDAY.    JUNE    4,    1887. 


Anniversary  of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its 
commencement  exercises  at  Tremont  Temple,  on 
Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  P.  M.  The  graduating  class 
will  contribute  solos  on  the  pianoforte  and  clari. 
net,  and  an  exercise  in  geometry,  ana  will  receive 
their  diplomas  from  Dr. Samuel  Eliot,  who  presides 
on  the  occasion.  The  examinations  in  geography 
and  reading  by  touch,  always  so  interesting  to  the 
public,  will  have  a  place  in  the  exercise,  and  gym- 
nastics, military  drill  and  kindergarten  work  will 
also  be  represented.  Music  will  be  furnished  by 
the  band  and  choir.  Laura  Bridgman  will  occupy 
a  seat  upon  the  platform,  and  the  class  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  will  also  be  present.  Addresses  will  be 
made  by  Eev.  M.  J.  Savage,  who  will  open  the 
meeting,  and  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq.,  who  will 
make  a  special  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten 
movement.  Cards  of  admission  can  be  procured 
at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
street.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the  second 
balcony,  to  which  the  public  are  cordially  invited 
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EDITION. 


BOSTON,    JUNE  5,   1887. 


The  late  fair  at  Chauncy-Hall  School  raised  $113 

for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER 

Established     1813. 

MONDAY   MORNING,   JUNE  6,    1887. 


At  the  recent  fair  for  the  kinclerzarten  for  the 
blind,  held  by  the  kindergarten  pupils  of 
Chauncy-Hall  School,  S113  was  raised. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  5, 1837. 


GRADUATION  OF  BLIND   SCHOLARS. 

A  class  ot  10  pupils  will  graduate  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  on  the  occasion  of  its 
next  anniversary,  wnich  Is  to  take  place  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  r\  M. 
An  exercise  in  geometry  and  solos  on  tne 
pianoforte  and  clarinet 'will  be  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Haud  and  choral  music 
will  be  Interspersed  with  reading,  geography, 
military  drill,  gymnastics  and  kindergarten 
work.  It  is  expected  that  the  Utile  class 
trom  the  new  Kinder .arten  will  be  present  on 
the  platform  and  Harvey  N.  Shepard  will 
make  a  special  plea  in  behalf  of  the  depart- 
ment they  represent..  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  Is 
to  make  a  brief  openim:  address,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  who  presides  on  the  occasion, 
will  give  out  the  diplomas.  Laura  Bridgman 
will  be  present  and  occupy  a  seat  od  tne  plat- 
form. Tioitets  may  be  obtained  at  tne  sales- 
rooms ot  the  institution.  No.  37  Avon  street, 
j  No  tickets  will  bn  required  for  tho  second 
balcony  of  the  Temple,  «>  which  the  public 
are  cordially  invited. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

The  children  of  the  Channcy  flail  Kinder- 
garten class  and  their  friends,  at  their  recent 
falr^realizad  Sua  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
templated Kindergarten  branch  of  the  South 
Boston  Blind  Asylum. 


SALEM   REGISTER 


MONDAY.  JUNE  G.    1SI7. 


The  coinnienceinent  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  to-morrow  afternoon,  at  3  o'- 
clock. Samuel  Eliot,  L.L.  D.,  will  preside; 
Rev.  Miuot  J.  Savage  will  give  a  brief  open- 
ing address,  and  Hon.  Harvey  N.  Shepard 
will  speak  on  the  Kindergarten  for  little 
sightless  children.  The  programme  i3  as 
follows : 

Organ— Fugue  in  G-minor,  Bach,  Chas.  H. 
Prescott;  Address  by  Rev.  Mr.  Savage:  Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,  Handel,  Band  ;  Exercise  in 
Geometry,  by  the  Graduating  Class;  Piano 
solo— March  from   "Taonhauser,"  Liszt,  C. 

A.  W.  Howland;  Exercise  in  Geography, 
Geo.  VV.  Hodgdon  and  Harry  E.  Mozealons; 
Reading  by  the  Touch,  Mary  Etta  Elling- 
wood  and  Mary  F.  Grieve ;  Solo  for  Clarion- 
et—Air and  Variations,  Bepsant,  Clarence 
VV.  Basford ;  Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill ; 
Chorus  for  Female  Voices— The  Mountain 
Brook,  Rheinberger;  The  Kindergarten— 
"Grandmother's  Johnuycake";  Remarks  by 
Mr.  Shepard ;  Chorus  for  Male  Voices- 
Farewell,   Mendelssohn;  Valedictory,  Win. 

B.  Perry ;  Presentation  of  Diplomas,  by  Dr. 
Eliot;  Chorus — Wie  schon  leuchtet  derMor- 
genstern,"  J.  S.  Beach. 

The  following  are  the  Graduates :  Caro- 
line Eastman  Adams,  Clarence  Wilbor  Bas- 
ford, Asa  Everett  Benson,  George  William 
Brown,  Frederick  Bates  Gould,  Christopher 
Albertus  Wickes  Howland,  Elisha  Robinson 
Kenyon,  William  Beard  Perry,  William 
Sterne  Smith  and  Patrick  Francis  Washing- 
'on. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  has  be- 
gun its  work.  The  building  expressly  de- 
signed for  it,  on  a  convenient  and  delightful 
site  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
Roxbury,  was  dedicated  April  19,  and 
opened  to  pupils  May  2.  Ten  children  have 
been  admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as 
the  means  for  their  support  are  supplied. 
Several  thousand  dollars  are  still  needed  to 
complete  the  payments  for  building  and  fur- 
niture, and  $5000  are  needed  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  ft  is  very  desirable 
that  these  should  be  ultimately  provided  for 
by  a  permanent  fund,  and  the  consideration 
of  this  object  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  blind,  and  particularly  in  little  sightless 
children,  is  earnestly  asked  for.    Donations 


and  subscriptions  for  these  purposes  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  Treasurer  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  178  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Those  who  have  never  visited  the  Perkins 
Institution,  053  East  Broadway.  South  Bos- 
ton, have  but  slight  conception  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  for  the  aightless  stu- 
dents, nor  would  they  believe  it  possible 
that  such  thorough  instruction  could  be  im- 
parted to  pupils  who  have  never  known  the 
blessing  of  seeiDg.  In  music  they  are  es- 
pecially proficient,  while  in  geography, 
arithmetic  even  to  the  higher  mathematical 
branches,  physiology,  and  various  other  sci- 
ences, the  pupils  of  the  institution  would 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  scholars  who 
have  the  use  of  their  eyes.  The  industrial 
education  develops  equally  surprising  pos- 
sibilities. Wo  have  iu  our  possession  an 
elaborately  worked  bead  w»teh-c»se,  which 
was  presented  to  us  by  Miss  Flora  MoNabb, 
a  blind  young  lady,  who  was  a  former  pupil 
and  is  now  one  of  the  efficient  teachers  in 
the  school.  As  a  specimen  of  handiwork, 
it  will  bear  comparison  with  anything  of  the 
kind  we  ever  saw,  and  it  is  to  us  a  profound 
wonder  how  a  blind  person  could  have  done 
it.  And  yet  this  is  but  one  of  thousands  of 
specimens  of  what  is  accomplished  by  the 
!  patient  training  which  is  the  prominent  fea- 
!  ture  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

An  exhibition  is  given  at  the  School  in 
South  Boston  on  Thursdays,  from  il  A.  M. 
to  1  P.  M.,  and  tickets  may  be  procured  at 
i  the  office,  37  Avon  place,  where  also  arti- 
cles manufactured  by  the  blind  people  can 
1  be  seen  or  purchased.  If  our  friends  have 
not  the  time  to  visit  the  Institution,  we  ad- 
vise them  to  call  at  the  Avon-place  office 
and  examine  for  themselves  articles  made 
by  blind  people. 


/• 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD, 

JUNE    8,  1887. 


The  blind  boys  and  girls  at  tha  graduating  ex- 
ercises yesterday  began  by  sitting  bolt  upright 
like  little  statues  on  the  platform  at  Tremont 
Temple.  They  looked  like  a  flower-bed  un- 
touched by  a  breeze,  those  charming,  silent  little 
maidens,  in  tneir  white  and  blue  and  pink 
gowns.  When  the  boys'  band  began  to  play, 
however,  they  put  oif  their  company 
manners  a  little,  and.  two  small 
kindergarten  chaps  on  the  front  seat 
bejjau  poking  each  other  facetiously,  quite 
like  two  youngsters  in  a  primary  public  school 
when  the  committee  comes  to  visit.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  sight  as  well  as  a  pathetic  one.  And,  by 
the  by,  the  Historian  feels  called  on  to  say  that 
blind  people  don't  wan't  t5"  be  pitied  by  word  of 
inoutn.  ihe  blind  are  proverbially  more  cheer- 
iul,  more  gentle,  more  human,  so  to  speak, 
than  peoulo  deprived  in  other  ways 
ot  normal  senses  and  sensibilities.  Watch- 
ing tho  1  oys  as  thev  reeled  off  their 
geometry  exercise  yesterday,  the  Historian's 
•r.v  took  up  the  thought  of  a  blind  plav- 
Qiate  of  ms  childhood,  the  cheeriest,  chirknst, 
jolhest  boy  you  ever  saw.  Ned  could  whistle 
Ioiiuer,  spin  a  top  longer  and  climb  afence  quick- 
er than  any  boy  in  that  country  school,  iiis 
merry  loonier  and  peaceful  look  grew  with  his 
j  ears.  _  Alow  years  ago  the  Historian  met  him 
aeam  ma  small  bookstore  owned  by  the  blind 
man  in  a  country  village.  He  knows  all  of  his 
lttle  stock  by  the  touch,  and  his  clerk  reads  to 
him  continually  between  customers. 

Well,  was  the  greeting  of  his  old  friend,  "I 
see  yon  are  taking  life  as  bravely  as  ever." 

Ub,  yes,  said  the  other  with' a  smile  of  peace 
tlnit'.io  reasonable  angel  might  disdain  to  wear  ; 
■  Oh,  yes.   ahe  longer  I'mrtilmdf  he  batter  I  like 
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THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 


Graduation   Exercises  in   Tremont  Tem- 
ple Testerday  Afternoon. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  were  held  in  Tremont  Temple  yesterday 
afternoon  before  an  audience  that  in  no  slight 
degree  taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  the  house. 
The  president,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  presided,  and 
the  board  of  trustees  occupied  seats  upon  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  graduating  class  and 
members  of  the  school.  The  afternoon's  pro- 
gramme was  opened  by  organ  playing  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Preseott,  at  the  close  of  which 
President  Eliot  read  a  letter  from  Gov.  Ames, 
expressing  regret  that  previous  engagements 
prevented  him  from  being  present  at  the  exer- 
cises. Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  was  than  introduced 
and  made  the  opening  address,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I  never  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  brother  or 
.sister  less  favored  than  myself  without  a  feeling 
'of  sympathy  and  humility,  for  I  think  that  thoy 
who  lack  any  of  their  senses  are  shut  out*  at 
least,  from  one  of  the  many  mansions  of  the 
Great  Father.  Why  is  it  that  lack  of  sight  ap- 
pea  s  more  to  our  sympathy  than  anything  else  ? 
Is  it  because  the  world  is  so  beautiful  to  us  that 
we  have  for  those  who  cannot  see  and  appreciate 
it,  and  wno  go  through  life  in  darkness,  a 
dramatic  sympathy  ?  These  friends  of  ours  who 
have  lost  or  never  possessed  the  sense  of  Bight 
have,  however,  some  compensation  in  the  mar- 
vellous sense  of  touch,  which  they,  develop  so 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  the  root  or  germ  of  ail 
power. 

It  may  be  that  the  Mir*!  are  not  as  badly  con- 
ditional in  some  respects  as  we  generally  be- 
lieve, for  thinking  constantly,  as  thev  do,  what 
realms  of  thought  are  not  open  to  them  ?  We 
are  contented  in  this  world  of  ours  and  enjoy  all 
that  goes  to  make  us  happy — the  sunshine,  the 
flowers,  the  streams  and  the  stars— and  we 
have  pity  for  the  blind.  But,  after  all, 
may  thev  not  teach  us  a  lesson  ? 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  tothema 
school  to  be  graduated  from,  where  they  can  re- 
ceive a  good  education  and  become  fa.niliar  with 
a  world  which  they  cannot  see.  And  with  us 
may  not  this  life  of  ours  in  the  world  be  simply  a 
training  school  for  us  all.  from  which  we  shall 
eventually  graduate  into  a  higher,  better  and 
purer  life,— where  the  blind  will  forget  their  mis- 
fortune as  we  forget  a  day's  disappointment  in 
childhood,  a  id  where  we  Shall  see  that  All-seeing 
father  who  shall  bring  us  all  into  the  light  ? 

At  the  conclusion  6t  Mr,  Savage's  remarkB  the 
school  band,  compo-ed  wholly  of  pupils  of  the 
institution,  played  the  "Hallelujah  '  chorns  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  done  credit  to  many 
a  I  and,  the  members  of  which  had  the  notes  be- 
fore them  and  could  see.  An  exercise  in  geom- 
etry by  nine  members  of  the  graduating  class 
proved  very  in  ceres. ing,  as  showing  to  a  small 
extent  how  the  power  of  memory  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  pupils  of  this  school.  A 
blackboard,  upon  which  a  geometrical 
figure  was  drawn,  was  placed  upon 
the  platform,  and  the  problem  was 
then  demonstrated  and  proved  by 
the  class,  who  received  no  assistance  from  their 
instructor,  and  had  to  depend  upon  their  memo- 
ries for  the  location  of  the  different  squares, 
angles,  lines  and  letters  of  the  figure.  A  piano 
solo,  the  march  from  Wagner's  "Tannhaiiser," 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Howland,  and  a  clarinet  solo 
by  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Basford,  both  of  whom  are 
of  the  graduating  class,  were  received  by  the 
audience  with  applause,  and  both  . gentlemen 
presented  with  bouqnets. 

Illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  teach- 
ing is  done  at  the  institute,  Masters  G.  W. 
Hodgdon  and  H.  E.  Mozoalous,  gave  an  .exer- 
cise in  geography.  Neither  of  ths  children 
appeared  to  be  over  10  years  of  age,  but  when  a 
bux  was  placed  before  them  containing  wooden 
blocks  cut  to  perfec  ly  represent  in  outline, 
different  states  and  countrias,  they  told  at  once 
what  and  where  the  place  wa3,  what  it  was 
noted  for,  and  the  principal  city.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  In  which  the  blind  read,  was 
given  by  Misses  Mary  E.  EUiagwood  and  Mary 
F.  Grieve,  who  read  by  the  touch,  selections 
from  different  authors,  never  hesitating  at  a 
word,  however  long,  or  losing  the  page  or 
place. 

One  of  tho  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
entertainment  was  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics 
by  10  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  11  to  14. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  a  dumbbell  drill, 
each  movement  being  made  in  perfect  time  and 
motion  to  the  music  of  a  march  played  on  the 
piano.  When  the  dumbbeil  exeicise  was  ended, 
12  little  girls  went  through  a  gymnastic  exc  cise 
with  long  batons,  they  being  as  successful  in 
the  manner  oi  execution  as  were  the  boys. 
This  part  of  the  programme  was  concludedby 
amili-ary  drill  by  12  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  who  went  through  the  drill  m  a  manner 
which  some  militia  companies  would  do  well  to 


imitate. 

irreceding  the  exercises  by  the  kindergarten 
department  of  the  institution,  a  few  brief  ex- 
planatory remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard.  Mr.  Shepard  spoke 
of  the  work  recent  y  co  nmenced.  in  the  kinder- 
garten department  uf  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  said  that  the  school  was  now  free  from 
debt,  but  no  provision  has  as  yet  been  made 
for  the  future,  and  he  trusted  that  the  public 
which  had  in  the  past  responded  to  freely  to  the 
eall  for  aid  would  contrioute  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  fund  of  ylU0,00O,  which  would 
place  all  future  doubts  aside. 

After  Mr.  Shepard  had  closed  his  remarks  the 
kindergarten  class  practically  illustrated  the 
benefits  which  they  have  received  from  the 
school  by  modelling  household  articles  in  soft 
clay  and  then  showing  them  and  describing 
their  use  to  tb.3  audience.  Singing  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  followed,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  valedictory  was  delivered  by  William  Beard 
Perry.  Mr.  Perry  was  followed  upon  the 
platform  by  President  Eliot,  who  presented 
diplomas  to  the  grad  ating  class,  tne  members 
of  which  are :  Ca  oliue  Eastman  Adams, 
Clarenca  Wilbor  i  asford,  Asa  f*  ve  ett  B  n^on, 
George  William  Brown.  Frederick  cates  Gouid, 
Christopher  AlBe  tus  Wic  es  .owland,  El.sha 
Robinson  Kenyou,  Widiam  Beard  le.ry. 
WI 1  am  Ste.no  Smith,  Patrick  Francis  Ti  ash- 
ini'tou. 

Afier  the  presentation  of  diplomas  .he  exer- 
cises were  clo  ed  by  a  chorus  by  the  whole 
school,  led  by  the  batJd. 
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FOR  THE    BLIND. 


Annual  Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  XiiHtitiction  at  Trenaont  Temple — 
The  Symnathy  of  a  I,ar{e  A.udicnce  En- 
listed for  the  Kindergarten. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the 
rerkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  which  took  place  at  Tremont 
Temple  yesterday  afternoon,  proved  an 
event  that  blended  in  a  greater  degree 
titan  ever  before  the  educational  and  the 
philanthropic  interests,  the  attenaanco  and  satis- 
faction manifested  in  witnessing  tho  work  of  the 
institution  belne  unsurpassed  by  any  that  has 
preceded  it.  In  audition  to  the  admira- 
ble attractions  of  the  programme,  the  occasion 
had  a  peculiar  interest,  as  belnt  the  first  In  which 
exercises  of  tne  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  were 
given  by  pupils  from  the  excellent  Institution 
which  has  so  receutly  been  founded  at  the  High- 
lands for  tills  special  class  of  training;  and  those 
who  witnessed  them  and  were  ready  to  respond 
in  sympathy ,jf  not  in  anticipation,  to  the  thought 
of  a  permanent  endowment  fund  to  carry 
on  this,  high  outgrowth  of  New  England 
civilization.  Tne  President  of  the  Corporation 
Dr.  Samuel  Eilot,  presided  while  the  varied  and 
suggestive  exercises  were  curried  out: 
Organ— Fugue  in  G  minor,  Charles  H.  l'res- 
colt;  brief  opening  address.  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage;- 
Band— "Halleluiah  Chorus,"  Handel;  Exercise 
In  Geometry,  by  nine  members  ottlio  graduating 
class;  Pianoforte  Solo— March  from  "  Tauu- 
hauser"  (Wagneri,  F.  Liszt,  C.  A.  W. 
Howlnntlj  Exercise  in  Geography.  George 
W,  Ho.igdou  ana  Harry  E.  Mozcalous; 
reading  liv  the  touch,  Mary  Etta  Elllngwood  and 
Mary  l".  Grieve;  solo  for  clarinet— air  and  varia- 
tions (Brepsaut),  Clarence  W.  Basford;  gymnas- 
tics and  military  drill;  chorus  for  lemale 
voices,  "  The  Mountain  Brook,"  Rheiuberger;  the 
Kiuderaartcn,  "  Grandmother's  Johnnvcake;" 
remarks  on  the  kindergarten  by  Harvey  !N.  Shep- 
ard. Esq.;  chorus  for  male  voices,  "Farewell," 
Mendelssohn;  valedictory,  William  Beard  Perry; 
presentation  of  diplomas,  ny  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot; 
chorus,  ■'  Wie  schou  leuchtet  der  Morgcustcrii," 
J.  S.  Bach. 

The  remarks  of  each  of  the  speakers  were  in 
a  high  decree  appreciative  of  the  efforts  for  the 
blind  winch  are  carried  on  through  diverse' 
channels  by  the  Director,  Mr.  M.  Au- 
aguos;  and  they  dwelt  with  particular 
earnestness  on  the  proposition  to  raise 
a  Hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  fund 
In  order  to  give  the  poor  blind  children  the 
beneUt  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  Auagnos  In  the  same 
direction  were  also  very  effective,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  donation  of  Siooo  had  already 
been  received  from  Mrs.  W.  W.  Warren. 

The  appearance  of  the  platform  during  the 
progress  of  the  exercises  was  full  or  suggestive- 
ness,  in  view  ot  the  groupings  of  the  sightless 
little  ones,  and  particularly  the  presence  of  Miss 
Laura  Brldgman.  whose  name  has  been  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  results  of  philanthropic  effort.  The 
following  are  I  lie  names  of  graduates:  Caroline 
Eastman  Adams.  Clarence  Wilbor  Basford,  Asa 
Everett  Benson,  George  William  Brown.  Fred- 
erick Bates  Gould,  Christopher  Albcrtus  Wiekes 
Howland,  Elisha  Koblnson  Kouyon.  William 
Board  Perry,  William  Sterne  Smith,  Patrick  Fran- 
cis Washington. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  took  place  yesterday  aEternoon 
in  Tremont  Temple.  The  hall  ana  galleries 
were,  as  usual  on  these  occasions,  rilled  to 
crowding,  many  being  content  to  possess 
standing  room  in  the  rear  of  the  audience. 
The  proceedings  began  at  3  o'clock,  and  at 
that  hour,  the  president  of  the  Institution,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  came  forward  and  said:  I  need 
not  invoke  your  kindly  consideration  to  these 
exercises ;  your  presence  here  in  such  great 
numbers  shows  tho  interest  which  you  feel 
In  the  school  and  its  work.  I  am  sure  that 
what  you  hear  ana  see  this  afternoon  will 
not  diminish  that  interest,  but  on  the  con- 
trary will  increase  It  a  hundredfold. 
We  are  here,  as  it  were,  in  a  great 
atmosphere  ot  common  sympathy,  ana  I  am 
sure  that  Derore  these  exercises  close  we 
shall  agree  that  it  has  been  good  for  us  to  be 
here.  The  speaker  went  on  to  regret  the 
necessary  absence  of  the  Governor,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, remarking  that  heretofore  for  many 
years  the  commonwealth  had  shown  its  re- 
gard for  the  Institution  as  one  of  its  most 
favored  children  by  tho  attendance  aud  voice 
of  Its  chief  magUtrate.  (Xoua  applause.] 
After  reading  a  letter  from  G.ov.  Ames,  who 
explained  that  he  had  made  a  prior  engage- 
ment interfering  with  bis  presence  In  Boston, 
>\>cj.  sont  his  best  wishes  for  tne  prosperity 
lirjd  success  of  the  school,  the  presid/nt  in- 
trnaticed  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  to  deliver  the 
opening  address. 

Remarks  of  Iffr.  Savage. 

Mr.  Savage  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 
When  I  stand  In  the  presence  of  a  brother 
M&  sister  less  favored  by  natural  gift  or 
erdowment  than  myself,  I  feel  touched,  as  I 
:jtuow  you  all  do,  with  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy, ana  feel  humbled  as  I  never  do  in  any 
olasr  condition  of  my  life.  When  any  man  or 
Kay  number  of  men,  through  their  wisdom, 
their  patient  ted  or  teaching  are  able  to  take 
thesa  lesser  cnoowed  of  our  fellows  and  give 
them,  as  it  were,  a  substitute  for  that 
oi  which  they  have  been  deprived,  or  which 
b.is  never  been  tbeirs,  it  seems  one  of  lha 
grandest,  one  ni  the  sublimest,  things  of 
EvhtQh  we  oan  conceive.  To  create  a  new 
/souse.  If  It  were  possible.  Is  to  create  a  new 
,  world.  Each  one  of  our  senses— touch,  taste, 
hearing,  smell,  sight— brings  v.s  Into  contact 
with  a  new  universe,  and  the  lack  of  ono  of 
those  senses  shuts  us  out,  for  ihe  time, 
:  at  any  rate,  from  one  of  the  many  mansions 
of  the  great  house  of  our  Father.  1  have 
wondered  sometimes  wny  it  is  that  the  lack 
of  sight  appeals  more  to  the  popular  sym- 
pathy than  the  loss  of  hearing  or  of  some  ot 
the  other  senses.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
ihis  is  so  glorious  and  so  resplendent  a 
•world  to  thos'e  ot  us  who  can  ssa  it.  Through 
sight  the  world  appeals  to  us  in  so  dramatic  a 
iashlon  that  we  cannot  understand  how  the 
loss  of  that  sense  could  be  quite  paralleled  Dy 
'tliolossot  anv  other  faculty  or  power.  4.S' 
you  are  aware,  the  vibrations  of  ether  which 
make  objects  visible  to  us  are  not  perceived 
ibi>  the  eye  when  ihey  fall  below  a  certain 
number  per  second;  they  are  alike  imper- 
ifeSptlble  when  they  rise  above  a  cenain  uum- 
EfSsr.  All  we  see  ot  the  universe  is  thus  con- 
toed  to  what  our  eye  is  capable  of  perceiving 
lietween  these  two  limits.  Hence,  if  we  had 
.a  sixth  or  sevenih  sense,  the  universe  might 
become  tor  us  most  marvellously  enlarged. 
Happily,  these  friends  of  ours  who  have  lost, 
or  never  possessed,  sight,  bave  that  power 
which  science  has  told  us  Is  the  root,  germ  or 
■beginning  of  all  the  other  faculties.  I  am,  for 
one,  exceedingly  grateful  to  consider  that 
they  who  do  not  see  in  the  sense  that  we  do 
are  yet  able,  by  the  wonderful  power  they 
have  developeo  In  their  finuers,  to  enter  into 

Those  Worlds  of  Tnouslit, 
of  feeling,  of  truth  and  nobleness  which  make 
them  kin  with  us  and  children  of  God.    We 
may  prohtably  remember  that  we,  who  think 


of 


we  navo  .-ill   ilio   sense  a  i  i  "wiTTf 

which  humanity  Is  endowed,  and  are  thus 
able,  as  we  believe,  to  possess  God's  glorious 
universe,  that  oven  we  do  not  see  so  much  as 
those  who  are  blind.  1  know,  anil  you  know, 
that  there  are  those  who  cau  taste  and  Couch, 
see  and  hoar,  who  are  none  the  less  blind— 
blind  to  Justice,  blind  to  tenderness,  blind  to 
brotherly  love,  blind  to  ulndnels  ana  those 
ililuys  which  make  us  the  crowned  children  01 
'.;i>U.  Wo  need,  therefore,  to  learn  a  lesson 
iioin  our  friends,  lor,  perhaps,  contented  with 
our  outer  world.  We  may  wauon  tic  by  and 
by  to  llnd  tliat  tiicy  have  been  seeing  that 
which  is  Invisible,  while  wo  have  forgotten 
the  grander  worlds  of  me  Almighty,  l  am 
grateful,  too,  for  I  lie  future,  since  the  okler  I 
glow  tile  more  certain  is  It  to  me  that  tins 
lite  for  all  of  us  is  only  what  tills  lnsiitutlou 
H  for  its  inmates— a  scnool  In  which  to  learn 
to  soe  a  Utile  bolter,  a  Utile  more  deeply.  I  be- 
lieve iliat  all  of  us  who  shall  graduate  by  and 
by  Into  a  world  so  much  liner  and  more  beau- 
|  tllul  than  tWs  will  forget  the  deprivations  of 
these  long  years,  as  >ve  may  forget  tne  nay's 
disappointment  of  birr  childhood.  Ana  sol 
believe  Ibat  God  holds  tnem  and  us  equally  In 
bis  keeping,  and  that  he  will  bring  us  by  and 
by  to  seo  grander  things  than  any  o£  which 
we  sUall  dream.    [Applause.] 

The  Pupils'  1'ci  torninisccs. 
The  atientiuu  of  the  vast  audience  was  next 
directed  to  the  rear  of  the  platform,  where 
about  SO  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  young  and 
adult,  boys  and  girls,  were  preparing  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises.  After  the  band  of  the  in- 
stitution had  played  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus," 
nine  members  of  the  graduating  class  were 
successfully  put  through  an  exercise  m 
geometry.  The  other  exercises  were :  Piano- 
lorte  solo,  C.  A.  W.  Howlaud  ;  exercise  In 
geography,  George  W.  Hodcdoti  and  Harry 
K.  Mozealous:  reading  by  touch,  Marv  Etta 
Klllngwood  and  Mary  F.  Grieve ;  clarinet 
solo,  Clarence  \V.  Basford  ;  gymnastics  and 
military  drill;  chorus  for  female  voices; 
Kindergarten  exercises,  and  chorus.  The  ex- 
ercises were  successful  throughout,  and  made 
a  prolo'.ind  Impression  upon  the  audience. 

Just  oefore  the  kiudergarten  exercise  Pres- 
ident Kilo:  mentioned  that  the  kiudergarten 
for  the  blind,  connected  with  the  institution, 
bud  begun  lis  work,  and  that  all  the  money 
needed  for  the  ereciiunaud  compleiion  of  the 
building  had  boon  received,  ihe  outstanding 
deficit  ol  Sii.oiio  haying  come  in  within  the  last 
few  days.  [Applause.]  But  to  place  the  kin- 
derearteu  on  a  firm  footing,  a  permanent  fund 
was  necessary  of  $100,000.  Of  1  hat  sum  Sloou 
had  already  been  received,  and  he  Uau  no 
doubi  the  remainder  would  soon  be  forthcom- 
ing.    [Renewed  applause.] 

Mr.  Harvey  N.  Siiepard  having  offered  re- 
marks on  the  kindergarten,  Mr.  M.  Auaguos. 
the  director,  added  a  few  words  on  this  sun- 
jeer.  William  Beard  Perry,  one  of  the  pupils 
spoke  a  few  valedictory  .words,  and  then  Dr 
Ebot  presented  the  diplomas.  The  graduates 
were  Caroline  E.  Adams,  Clarence  w.  Bas- 
ford, Asa  E.  Benson,  George  \V.  Brown 
1-rederick  B.  Gould,  Christopher  A.  W.  How- 
land, Elislu  Ji.  Kenyon,  AVilliam  B.  Perrv, 
William  S.  Smith,  Patrick  F.  Washington     ' 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  8,  1887 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

Commencement     Exercises     in     Treinont 

Temple— Diplomas   Awarded. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  tne  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  were  held  in  Tremont  Temple  at  3 
o'clock  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
audience.  The  musical  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  an  organ  prelude  hy 
Charles  H.  Prescott,  a  hallelujah  chorus  by 
the  institution  band,  a  pianoforte  solo  byC.  A. 
W.  Rowland,  a  clarinet  solo  by  Clarence 
W.  Basford,  a  chorus  by  the  female 
voices,  a  chorus  by  male  voices, 
and  a  concluding  German  choros 
by  all  the  pupils.  Interesting  exhibitions  were 
given  by  the  pupils  in  geometry,  geography 
gymnastics  and  military  drill,  reading  by 
touch  and  by  the  kindergarten  children. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Samuel 
iliot,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  the  Hon.  Harvey 
.N .  Shepard  and  Mr.  Anagnos.  The  diplomas 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Eliot  to  the  following 
graduates:  Caroline  Eastman  Adams,  Clarenct 
Wjlbor  Basford,  Asa  Everett  Benson,  George 
Uilliam  Brown,  Frederick  Bates  Gould 
Christopher  Albertus  Wickes  Howland 
Elisha  Robinson  Kenyon,  William  Beard 
lerry,  William  Sterne  Smith,  Patrick  Francis 
VV  ashmgton. 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  William 
.Beard  Berry. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8,  1887. 


Boston  burning  BitfttttUer. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE     8.    1887. 


COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES. 


Interesting  Exhibition    hy  Pn»ll«    of 
tlio  Parkin!  Institution. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  tlio  Per 
kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
for  the  Blind  drew  a  crowded  house  to  Tre- 
mont Templo  yesterday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock. 
Tho  programme  was  begun  by  tlio  ren- 
oto  the  organ  of  Bach's  fugue  in  G 
minor  by  Cbarles  H.  Prescott.  Dr.  8amucl 
Eliot,  who  presided,  alter  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks,  presented  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savago.    He  said : 

Lawks  axo  Gkxtlemkx— I  feci  less  cap- 
able to  stand  before  you  here  today  than  I 
have  felt  in  any  past  emergency  for  some 
tune.  VI  have  never  attended  these  exer- 
cises before,  and  1  hardly  know  in  what 
strain  to  talk.  As  we  111  hero  and  look  upon 
those  of  our  brethren  who  are  blessed  with 
one  less  sense  than  tho  rest  of  us,  1  do  not 
see  how  any  other  than  the  tenderest  feel- 
ings can  arise  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
1  suppose  the  reason  why  the  blind 
win  our  sympathies  more  fully 
than  do  those  who  are  without  some  other 
sense  is  that  the  blind  are  shut  out  from 
the  sight  of   this  beautiful  earth. 

Next  on  the  programme  was  a  piece  by 
the  band,  "Hallelujah  Chorus."  by  Handel. 
Nine  members  of  the  graduating  class 
then  demonstrated  to  their  own  satisfaction 
and  to  that  of  the  audience  that  "the  square 
of  the  hypotheneuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  the  snm  of  the  square  on 
the  two  other  sides."  The  blind  mathema- 
ticians did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  discomfited 
when  as  one  was  proceeding  in  the  demon- 
stration he  was  interrupted  and  his  neigh- 
bor called  upon  to  continue  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  march  from  "Taainhauser"  was  ex- 
cellently rondered  by  C.  A.  W.  Howland, 
after  which  George  W.  Hodgdon  and  Hatty 
E.  Mozealous  gave  some  interesting  facts 
about  all  the  States  of  the  Union  as  well  as 
about  many  foreign  States.  Their  unex- 
pected and  yet  truthful  statements  drew 
forth  much  applause. 

Then  followed  "Reading  bv  the  Touch," 
by  Mary  Etta  ElUagwood  and  Mary  F. 
brieve:  solo  for  thfl  clarinet.  Clarence  W. 
Basford ;  gymnastics  and  military  drill  by 
bo'ii  girls  and  boys';  chorus  for  female 
voices,  "The  Mountain  Brook,"  from  Rhein- 
oerger. 

On  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  the  school,  Haa-vey  N.  Shepard  was 
introduced  and  said : 

"It  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  owe  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  physical  and  mental 
manhood.  And  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the 
development  of  the  best  methods  of  educa- 
tion for  the  young.  This  is  the  method  of 
causing  ideas  to  grow  from  the  use  of  the 
hands  in  handling  bits  of  straw,  wood  and 
clay.  Such  a  system  as  tills  is  tho  only  prac- 
tical one  for  the  young  who  are  blind ;  lthas 
been  tried  and  ha,s  proved  a  success.  The 
result  of  the  first  call  from  the  authorities 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  kin- 
dergarten work  is  the  present  buiiding 
m  Jamaica  Plain,  which  stands  without  a 
dollar  of  debt  upon  it  today.  But  in  order 
to  the  most  successful  carrying  on  of  this 
great  charity,  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,- 
000  is  necessary,  and  tliat  is  what  is  asked 
for.  AVere  I  to  doubt  the  possibility  or  even 
the  probability  of  this  aanoiuit  being  given 
by  the  peonle  of  Boston,  I  would  go  back  on 
the  well  deserved  reputation  of  this  city 
for  supporting  charitable  institutions." 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  William 
Beard  Perry,  and  the  diplomas  were  pre- 
sented to  the  class  of  ten  graduates,  the  ex- 
ercises closing  with  a  chorus,  "Wie  schoen 
lenchtet  dor  MorgenstemJ" 

Those  who  received  diplomas  were: 
Caroline  Eastman  Adams,  Christopher 
Albertus  Wickes  Howland,  Clarence  Wil- 
bor  Basford,  Elisha  Robinson  Kenvon,  Asa 
Everett  Benson,  William  Beard  Perry. 
George  William  Brown.  William  Sterne 
Smith,  Frederick  Bates  Gould,  Patrick 
Francis  Washington. 


PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The.    t'emmeueemeiU    Exercise* 
«>*  Tuesday  •Mernoou, 


A   Very    Interesting    Programme 

The  Examination  of  Pupils  in  Various 
Branches. 


No  commencement  is  mdre  interesting  to  tbc 
general  public  of  our  city  than  that  ot  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blinii ;  ninl  Tremont  Temple  was  crowi 
usual  for  the  exercises  of  Tuesday  afternoon.— 
exercises  so  varied  and  absorbing  thai  two  hours 
and  a  quarter  passed  away  like  a  dream. 

On  the  platform  were  several  persons  of  note. 
among  them  the  venerable  music  critic,  John  S. 
Dwight,  Samuel  T.  Cobb  of  the  Home  Journal, 
Thomas  P.  Temple,  register  of  deeds,  and  Laura 
gridgman.  In  the  audience  were  many  well- 
known  laces,  -Kcv.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Cons  ll 
Kodocanaebi,  William  Wilkins  Warren  and 
■A  iie.  a  lady,  by  the  way.  who  has  given  the 
pest-egg  <ii  a  thousand  dollars  towards  the  fund 
of  a  hundred  thousand  needed  to  put  the  new 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on  an  independent 
and  self-reliant  foundation. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  an  organ  solo  by 
Charles  H. -Prescott,   Bach's   I  G  minor 

well  phi  veil. 

The  president  of   Hie  trustees,    Samuel    Eliot, 
LL.  D„  then  read  a  regretful  note  from  I 
nor  Ames,  who  was  kepi  away  by  duties,  n 
mid  personal,  lit   Brockton  ami  North  Eas 
his  country  home.    After  which 
i:k\  .  MtKOT  .p.  sav  - 
was  introduced  for  a  short   address.      As  it  was 
hisfirst  attendance  at  this  commencement,   he 
said  that  he  felt  somewhat  ill  at  ease,  esp 
as  he  could  never  look   into  the    face  ol    a 
or  brother  less  favored  physieallj    than  hi 
wilbout  a  reeling,-  -uol  o)   thanksgiving  that  he 
»;-.s  "nol  as  other  men  are."  but  of  humility. 

A  great  debt  is  due  to  those  who  can   p 
profitably  the  sublime  work  of  aiding  others  in 
creating  a  substitute  for  the  lacking  sca- 
the development  of  a  new  faculty  is  the  m 
of  anew  world.    He  had  that  day  asked  a  friend 
the  question,   Whv  does  loss  of  sight   appeal 
more  to  our  sympathy  than  loss  ol  hearing. 
Partly  because  the  world  is  so  glorious  in   its 
beauty,   and    nature's  display   is   so  dra 
that  the  deprivation  seems  terrible  totue  si 
Yet  how  narrow  is  our  range  of  contact  with 
this  wondrous  universe:     A  certain    number   of 
vibrations  in  a  second   give   us   vision,  til 
nerve  power  in  the  retina,  not  yet  understood. 
What  is  this  but  touch,  though  not   with  the 
lingers'.'     Multiply   the   vibrations  to   a   giver 
point,   and   the  sight   is  lost.     Now  the   inner 
sight  of   lie  blind  may  be  superior  to  this  outer 
sight  of  the  seeing,  because  it   passes  infinitely 
beyond  all  physical  limits. 

Touch  is  the  germ  ol  every  faculty.  Note 
what  this  one  sense  has  become  in  Laura  Bridg- 
linui :  and  to  what  grandeur  may  it  not  attain 
through  Evolution—that  now  familiar  word  and 
idea.  "Taste,  hearing,  all  the  senses,  have  their 
stalling  point  in  touch.  The  world  is  but  the 
shell,  the  house. 

In  many  directions  we  are  still  bliud;  and  the 
Sightless  may  behold  more  stars  ami 
color  than  ourselves,  and  may  endure  as  having 
seen  the  invisible.  What  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion is  to  its  pupil.-,  this  life  is  to  all.  a 
whe  re  we  learn  to  see  ere  we  cuter  that  broader 
life,  where  all  woes  will  be  forgotten,  like  the 
disappointments  of  a  childhood's  day. 

Dr.  Eliot  had  suggested  that  he  should  begin 
sviih  a  word  as  to  the  needs  of  the  school ;  but 
really  the  benevolence  of  Boston  was  awake, 
and  no  stimulus  needed. 

The  brass  baud  of  the  school  then  plays 
"Halleluhth  Chorus,"   from   Handel's  oratorio 
of  the  ''Messiah."    This  was  followed  by  a  reci- 
tation in  geometry,  bj    the  nine  young   a 
rcen  of  the  graduating  class,  under  the  lead  of 
ther  teacher.  J.  M.  Hurlburt. 

Mr.  Howland.  of  this  class,  played  Liszt's 
arrangement  of  Wagner's  '"Reception  March." 
from  the  opera  of  "Tannhauser."  and  was 
grceied  with  dowel's  as  lie  left  ihe  piano. 

An  exercise  in  geography,  under  the  instruc- 
tress, Annie  is.  Gifford,  was  given  by  two  little 
boys.  George  \V.  Hodgdon  and  Harry E. Mozeal- 
ous, who  lie,  ued  alternately  and  rapidly  an  1 
without  a  break,  diflerent  countries,  as  they 
took  their  map-outlines  from  the  basket,  telling 
us  something  about'  each  one.— that  Michigan  is 
Surrounded  by  lakes :  that  Loudon  is  the  capi- 
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maud   ike  comliiioii.s  for 


■ii  ll  on_thfi  fl, 


rtnr  <in^     «.,„*    l.-l„ 


L  Mil  of  England:  tli.il  silk  anil  wine  are  exports 
from  France;  that  butter  and  nay  arc  raised  in 
jS'ew  York,  and  so  on. 

Two  pupils,  Etta  Elliugwood  and  Mary  F. 
brieve,  then  read  from  raised  letters,  fitting 
the  phrase  to  the  thought  with  an  expressive- 
ness many  a  seeing  child  might  envy ;  the 
smaller  girl  telling  us  the  story  of  the  geese, 
who  claimed  honor  because  their  ancestors 
saved  Koine  by  their  cackle ;  and  the  elder  read- 
ing from  George  Eliot's  story  "Silas  Maraer," 
the  sketch  of  the  miser  who  lost  his  gold  and 
found  a  child. 

An  air  with  variations,  by  Brepsaut,  was 
played  on  the  clarinet, by  another  member  of  the 
graduating  class.  Mr.  Basford.    Then  came 

THE    GYMNASTICS. 

Sixteen  boys,  clad  in  dark-blue  flannel  suits, 
with  large  white  neck-bows,  went  through  in- 
tricate evolutions  with  wooded  dumb-bells, 
keeping  perfect  time  to  the  music  of  the  piano. 
Then  came  a  dozen  gills,  dressed  in  white  tlan- 
■  nel  frocks,  with  dark  stars  oramenting  the 
points  of  their  collars.  With  light  wands,  tied 
with  blue  ribbon,  they  went  through  various 
exercises,  which  involved  kneeling  and  postur- 
ing movements.  Then  12  young  fellows  were 
put  through  their  military  drill,  by  their  master, 
John  H.  Wright ;  and  their  silent  manuel  was  as 
accurate  as  when  they  acted  under  the  word  of 
command. 

A  chorus  by  Khcinberger,  "Mountain  Brook," 
was  then  sung  by  ..'<  girls. 

Tirji  KIXTlERHARTEX  EXERCISES 
were  not  only  shared  by  the  10  children  already 
in  the  new  school  at  Jamaica  Plaiu,  but  by 
others  in  the  Perkins  .School,  who  have  before 
taken  part  in  similar  exhibitions.  While  they 
were  busy  at  the  tables  in  frout  of  the  platform, 
moulding  lumps  of  clay,  Dr.  Eliot  alluded  to  the 
happy  fact  that  every  dollar  of  the  indebtedness 
had  been  paid  lor  the  Kindergarten,  the  last  few 
thousands  (of  the  §70,000)  having  been  given 
since  the  programmes  for  this  commencement 
were  printed,    lie  then  introduced 

HARVEY     K.    SHEPAUU,     IvSil,, 

who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem. Until  Froebel's  time  education  had  long 
.jogged  on  in  the  same  old  ruts.  Parrot-like, 
children  were  set  to  literary  tasks  which  savored 
ol  the  cloister.  They  were  like  the  Qaiacy 
child,  who,  alter  naming  the  national  capitals, 
said  that  they  belonged  not  to  the  animal  or 
mineral,  but  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  Greeks  set  the  example  of  SQ'ajvJ  mollis 
in  graceful  bodies,  xjjCy  "aimed  at  wholeness 
i-'i  JB&Dfc'w*  Chiidreu  loam  as  they  chase 
"but terfhes.  and  revel  in  the  grass:  and  from 
their  minds  the  Kindergarten  will  bring  beauty, 
c.s  surely  as  the  sun  entices  flowers  ixojx  fertile 
soil.  The  Greek  iniud  loved  outward  beauty. 
Where  are  the  Parthenon  or  the  Olympian  Zeus 
excelled?  Let  children  learn  the  stars  by 
observing  Orion,  and  con  the  lesson  of  the  wave's 
at  the  ocean  side.  Nature  teaches  form,  and 
this  is  what  Kindergarten  is  to  do  for  many 
blind,  who  have  lived  in  gloom,  and  often  in 
misery.  As  surely  as  the  yellow  crocus  and 
tulip  are  kindled  '  by  the  returning  spring,  so 
surely  will  come  the  buds  of  thought  in  the 
youthful  heart  thus  taught. 

If  an  argument  is  wanted  for  this  charity,  it 
is  here  before  us.  This  noble  work  rightly 
begins  in  Boston,  where  our  fathers  planted 
common  schools,  almost  as  soon  as  they  built 
their  own  firesides.  In  five  years  a  wonderful 
work  has  been  wrought  under  the  lead  of 
Superintendent  Anagnos,  but  more  is  to  be  done. 
The  blind  have  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and  they 
will  lead  us  on  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day. 

Boston  sent  succor  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  to 
struggling  Greece,  corn  to  famished  Ireland,  re- 
lief "to  burning  Chicago,  food  to  the  plague- 
stricken  Mississippi  valley,  shelter  to  shaken 
Charleston,  and  missions  to  countless  heathen. 
Shall  she  uot  richly  endow  this  enterprise,  the 
first  Blind  Kindergarten  in  the  world,  till  its  in- 
fluence overflows  like  the  river  ]Nile,  the  har- 
binger of  a  frnitful  harvest? 

Then  the  little  ones  sang  about  the  plough, 
harrow,  hoe,  seed,  sun,  rain,  and  the  crows  scat- 
tered by  the  farmer's  shot.  They  described  the 
models  they  had  been  making,  ol  millstone, 
wheels,  wagon,  seed,  barrel,  scoop,  pan,  spoon, 
eburn,  jug,  tub,  a  miner's  cap  and  lamp,  coal- 
hod,  and  stove.  Then  they  sang  again,  about 
the  workmen  wdio  all  help  to  make  possible 
<  1  randmot  her's  Jobnnyeake.  One  little  boy  was 
so  full  of  motion  that  when  the  audience  ap- 
plauded he  joined  in  the  clapping,  as  merry  as  a 
grig. 

Dr.  Eliot  reminded  us  of  the  French  saying: 
"The  king  is  dead  ;  Vive  la  Ttoi!"  The  Kinder- 
garten is  paid  for.  but  we  wait  lor  its  permanent 
endowment. 

BUt.  ANAGXOS 

also  made  a  little  speech,  unusually  long  for 
him.  A  few  pebbles  we  have  gathered  from  the 
shore  of  misfortune,  a  few  souls  are  saved  ;  but 
benevolent  Boston  (there  are  many  Bostons, 
but  one  is  benevolent),  must  give  more  to  the 
cause.  Not  yet  are  we  ready  to  sing  our 
Nunc  dimittis:  for  we  shall  "not  depart  in 
peace  till  ninety  and  nine  more  thousands  are 
added   to  the  one  already  given  by  a  benefac- 


tress, to  put  the  school  ou  its  feet  for  many 
years  to  come. 

A  chorus  of  eight  male  voices  united  in  a 
chorus  by  Mendelssohn,  "Farewell,"  and  then 
came 

the  valedictory; 
by  William  Beard  Perry,  on  the  "Helpfulness 
of  Ideals."  Every  artist,  every  worker,  forms 
his  mental  model."  At  first  vague,  it  grows  in 
distinctness,  till  he  can  see  it  ever  before  him, 
to  rebuke  him  if  he  falls  away  from  it,  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  upward  efforts. 

In  closing  Mr.  Perry  spoke  kind  words,  and 

thankful  words   to   iiie   State   officers,  to  the 

teachers,  to  schoolmates  and  classmates;  and 

bouquets  greeted  him  and  his  comrades  as  lie 

•returned  to  his  place. 

Then  came  forward,  for  their  diplomas,  the 
following  10  graduates:  Caroline  Eastman 
Adams,  ClarencelWiibor  Basford,  Asa  Everett 
Benson,  George  William  Brown,  Frederick  Bates 
Gould,  Christopher  Albertus  Wickes  Howland, 
Elisha  Robinson  Kenyon,  William  Beard  Perry, 
William  Sterne  Smith,  Patrick  Francis  Wash- 
ington.   In  presenting 

•      THE  GRADUATION    PATERS, 

Dr.  Eiiot  made  a  very  spirited  address.  He 
said  the  diplomas  came  not  from  himself,  but 
from  the  superintendent  and  teachers;  though 
it  was  his  lot  to  present  them,  and  they  ex- 
pressed not  only  his  official,  but  his  personal 
interest  in  each  member  .if  this  class,  the  largest 
lie  had  seen.— an  interest  he  should  always  feel. 
Though  one  may  be  right  if  solitary,  yet  there 
is  strength  in  numbers,  and  the  ten  could  help 
each  other. 

He  charged  them  to  remember  that  they 
graduate  in  what  must  be  known  in  future  as 
the  Kindergarten  year,  and  that  their  interest 
must  practically  show  itself  in  this  work.  He 
warned  them  that  the  world  waits  for  their 
Work.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  College  for 
the  Blind  in  London,  the  celebrated  violinist 
Joaehim  stated ,  that  from  a  blind  organist  in 
Germany  he  gained  his  first  musical  knowledge 
and  inspiration. 

When  an  ancient  warrior  disdained  to  fight 
I  with  a  broken  sword,  a  companion  picked  it  up 
and  won  his  way  to  fame. 

Be  not  afraid  to  fight  with  your  broken  sword ; 
yet  there  are  better  weapons  than  the  sword— 
the  force  of  silent  truth,  of  pervading  principle. 
of  profound  honor.  In  closing,  Dr.  Eliot  quoted 
the  lines  of  Longfellow: 

!'  Bear  the  lily  iu  thy  hand: 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand." 

Accompanied  by  the  baud,  the  chorus  brought 
the  exercises  to  a  noble  close  by  singing,  "How 
Brightly  Shines  the  Morning  Star,''  one  of  a 
collection  of  Bach  chorales,  arranged  for  the 
school  by  John  S.  Dwight. 

J.  H.  WlOGItfc 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


WEDNESDAY.   JUNE    8,    1887. 


THE  PERKINS    INSTITUTION, 


Commencement  Exercises  in  Tremont  Teni- 
'L    pie  Yesterday  Afternoon. 


More  than  one  heart,  let  us  hope,  took  to  itself 
the  silent  but  powerful  sermon  that  was  preached 
tiom  the  platform  at  Tremont  Temple  yesterday 
afternoon  during  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  group  of  young  faces,  some  smiliDg  and  hope- 
ful, some  clouded  with  a  sadness  beyond  reprieve, 
and  all  sightlesss,  spoke  a  lesson  to  discontented 
people  by  which  one, at  least,  will  endeavor  to  profit. 
"Dear  me!"  Said  one  woman,  "the  poor,  patient, 
wonderful  things!  And  1  have  been  making  my" 
self  miserable  (and  everybody  else,  too)  because  I 
am  compelled  to  earn  my  own  living  by  hard  work. 
So  long  as  I  hold  my  faculties  intact  I  will  never 
complain  of  Life's  treatment  of  me  again."  How 
a  single  soul  can  witness  the  progress  of  these 
darkened  minds  towards  freedom  and  light  and 
not  believe  mightily  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  its  work,  and  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
by  that  long-needed  and  now  visible  kindergarten 
is  a  mysteiy.  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  after- 
noon was  packed,  and  late  comers  had  hard  work 
to  get  In  at  all.  The  commencement  exercises 
were  fully  up  to  their  usual  standard  of  excellence 
and  were  of  unbounded  interest.  On  the  platform, 
beside  the  school,  were  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Rev. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  H.  N.  Shepard,  Joseph  Glover, 
Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  Anagnos  and  other  promi- 
nent gentlemen.  Here,  too,  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  sat  the  famous  Laura  Bridguian,  holding 
almost  an  informal  reception,  so  many  friend's 
kept  going  up  to  speak  with  her.  And  not  the 
least  interesting  incident  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
sight  of  her  animated  conversation,  by  means  of 
the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  with  ladies  who  sat 
next  her. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Preseott's  organ  solo, 
:  Bach's  fugue  in  B  minor,  which  was  ren- 
deied    with    excellent    taste     and    expression. 


Dr.  Eliot  then  came  forward  and  spoke  a  few 
words  of  cheer  and  sympathy  for  the  blind  chil- 
dren. He  referred  to  the  absence  of  Governor 
Ames,  and  said  this  was  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  not  been  present  at  these  commencement 
exercises.  A  letter  of  regret  and  -cordial  sympa- 
thy from  Governor  Ames  was  then  read,  and  then 
Eev.  Minot  J.  Savage  was  introduced.  In  his  ad- 
dress Mr.  Savage  said  he  would  frankly  confess 
that  he  felt  less  fit  to  stand  iu  the  place  he  then 
occupied  than  in  any  other  place  he  had  ever  been 
in ;  that  this  was  the  first  of  their  commencement 
exercises  he  had  ever  attended;  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  express  the  sympathy  and  humility  he 
felt.  After  referring  to  the  great  deprivations 
which  necessarily  come  upon  the  blind,  and 
the  former  almost  hopelessness  of  their  condition, 
he  said  we  did  not  half  realize  how  noble  this  work 
of  alleviating  their  condition  is.  To  create  a  new 
sense  would  be  to  create  a  new  world.  The  most 
magnificently  endowed  person  comes  in  contact 
with  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  to  be  seen  and 
known  in  this  world.  How  much,  possibly,  those 
■who  have  not  eyesight  may  see  in  that  larger,  in- 
visible world  of  which  we,  in  our  driving  lives, 
lose  sight.  It  may  be  profitable  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
member, we  who  have  all  our  senses,  how  little 
after  all  of  God's  world  we  do  possess,  and  how 
much  more  they  may  see  that  we  know  not.  We 
all  know  people  who  are  blind  to  justice,  truth, 
tenderness,  love,  everything  which  make  us 
crowned  children  of  God.  We  need  to  learn  a  les- 
son of  these  unfortunate -ones,  and  be  glad  and 
grateful  to  look  forward  to  future  usefulness. 
For  all  of  us  this  world  may  be  the  same  expe- 
rience that  Perkins  Institution  is  to  these  chil- 
dren—a school  where  we  shall  learn  to  see  more 
deeply  into  the  lessons  of  faith  and  trust,  and  grad- 
uate, perhaps,  with  these  children  into  a  brighter 
world,  where  the  trials  and  vexations  of  this  life 
shall  be  forgotten,  as  we  now  forget  a  day  of  dis- 
appointment in  our  childhood."  Mr.  Savage  re- 
ferred to  the  interest  the  public  take  in  the  work 
of  teaching  the  blind,  and  closed  by  saying  he 
hardly  needed  to  thank  them  for  the  feeling  which 
heartily  exists. 

After  the  performance  by  the  band  of  the  "Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,"  nine  members  of  the  graduating 
.  class  gave  an  exercise  in  geometry,  which  was  a 
remarkable  piece  of  demonstration,  and  called 
forth  unqualified  praise.  The  woman  who  said, 
"They  do  it  a  great  deal  better  than  we  could," 
voiced  the  general  opinion,  but  did  not  tell  half  of 
the  story.  Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Howland  then  played 
Liszt's  arrangement  of  the  march  from  "Tann- 
hauser,"  and  smilingly  received  the  magnificent 
bouquet  tendered  him  at  the  close  of  his  solo.  It 
was  quite  pathetic,  indeed,  to  watch  the  boys  as 
they  passed  the  flowers  along  the  rows  of  seats, 
.  and  how  tenderly  they  touched  them. 

Little  George  Hodgdon  and  Harry  Mozealous 
then  gave  an  exercise  in  geography,  picking  up 
the  different  blocks  representing  the  States  and 
countries,  naming  them  and  telling  somethiug 
about  each  with  surprising  readiness  and  correct  - 
ness.  The  exercises  in  reading  by  touch  were 
deeply  interesting,  for,  even  to.  those  of  us  who 
ought  to  understand  all  about  it,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  marvellous  in  the  way  the  blind  run 
their  finger  tips  lightly  over  the  page  and  give  us 
the  story.  Mary  Etta  Ellinwood  and  Mary  Grieve 
read  with  beautiful  expression  and  clear  intona- 
tion the  story  of  the  geese  that  had  ancestors,  and 
a  bit  of  Silas  Warner's  life.  Clarence  W.  Basford, 
who  acquitted  himself  excellently  on  the  clarinet 
last  year,  showed  by  his  rendition  of  the  air  and 
variations  from  Brapsant  that  he  had  been  im- 
proving steadily  through  the  year. 

The  gymnastic  exercises,when  performed  by  little 
sightless  children,  seem  something  wonderful. 
One  can  scarcer?  understand  how  it  is  possible  to 
teach  them  such  accurate  measurement,  not  so 
much  of  time  as  of  distance  from  each  other,  and 
to  aim  so  they  will  not  hit  each  other.  The  boys 
and  girls  yesterday  did  even  better  than  usual  in 
these  respects,  and  the  military  drill  which  fol- 
lowed spoke  volumes  for  the  excellent  training 
which  these  young  cadets  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Wright,  their  instructor.  They 
•were  all  heartily  applauded  as  they  left  the  stage, 
when  the  programme  was  varied  by  Ehein- 
berger's  "Mountain  Brook,"  for  female  voices. 
There  are  some  remarkably  fine  voices  among 
these  girls,  and  that  their  musical  instruction  is 
of  the  best  goes  withovt  saying. 

Before  the  exercises  by  the  kindergarten  class, 
Dr.  Eliot  made  a  few  glowing  remarks 
in  relation  to  this  new  department.  He 
pointed  out  the  ten  little  inmates  of  the 
new  kindergarten  establishment  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  said  he  was  proud,  at  last,  to  show 
mipils  from  our  own  kindergarten.  The  money 
which  had  been  needed  to  pay  the  debt  of  §11,000 
which  had  been  on  the  building  when  first  opened 
had  been  forthcoming,  and  the  kindergarten  is 
now  all  paid  for  and  without  a  shadow  of  debt. 
Yet  the  cry,  "Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roi!"  is  still 
appropriate.  More  money  is  needed,  not  to  estab- 
lish, but  to  maintain  the  school.  It  would  not  be 
long  in  coming,  he  felt  sure,  as  the  hearts  of  tie 
people  are  easily  touched  by  these  little  children. 
Sir.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  was  then  introduced,  and 
made  a  glowing  and  eloquent  address  upon  the 
subject  of  kindergarten.  Up  to  the  time  of  Froebel, 
he  said,  there  had  been  little  change  made  in 
methods  of  teaching  from  the  middle  ages.  The 
same  old  puzzles  in  grammar,  the  same  old 
■sums  in  arithmetic,  the  same  old  spelling-books 
that  had  been  used  for  ages,  were  then 
in  vogue.  Children  were  made  parrots  to  learn 
tasks  and  do  tricks.  Froebel  changed  this 
oy  choosing  the  Greek  idea  that  a  graceful  body 
should  be  the  embodiment  of  a  sound  mind,  to 
love  good  and  hate  evil.  The  end  before  the  Greek 
teacher  was  to  produce  a  whole  man— one  trained 
with  all  his  powers  in  harmony.  The  result  was  a 
heritage  worthy  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  Their  artists,  writers,  architects  and 
scholars  have  never  been  surpassed.  Now,  this  is 
the  natural  way  for  children  to  learn.  Children 
crow  in  grace  and  strength  when  chasing  butter- 
flies and  following  the  gurgling  brooks.  Not  for 
these  blind  ones  are  the  brilliance  of  the  flowers 
and  beauty  of  birds.     They  are  born  to  a  life  of 


continual  gloom  from  tne  craaie  to  the  gravo, 
while  about  them  oftentimes  are  environments  of 
poverty  and  evil.  They  suffer  from  poverty  ami 
ior  tender  treatment,  and  pine  for  a  kind  hand  to 
lead  them  out  by  a  wise  training.  In  no  way  can 
this  be  better  done  than  by  Froebel's  system. 
This  will  do  it  as  naturally  as  the  sun  calls 
out  the  crocuB  in  the  spring.  We  of  Boston 
should  bo  proud  that  this  Perkins  Institution,  so 
renowned  that  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  come  to  see  it,  is  in  our  midst.  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  it,  we  are  only  carrying 
out  the  principles  our  forefathers  bore  among 
fearful  discouragements.  Carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  forefathers,  the  great-hearted  direc- 
tor of  this  institution  made  a  plea,  his  first  plea 
for  the  kindergarten,  only  five  years  ago.  Ttiat 
plea  was  so  pathetic,  full  of  confidence,  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  his  readers.  The  thing  seemed  difficult— 
almost  impossible ;  yet,  now  the  kindergarten 
is  an  established  fact.  His  plea  was  respond- 
ed to  by  all  classes.  Little  children  were 
touched  and  gave  their  pennies.  Even  little 
blind  children  saved  and  contributed  their 
mites  towards  the  kindergarten  fund.  The  offer- 
ings of  little  children  became  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  lead  on  the  men  and  women.  May  the 
time  never  come  when  the  kindergarten  will  not 
keep  open  wide  its  doors  and  shed  sunshine  into 
many  darkened  hearts.  The  building  and  furnish- 
ing is  paid  for.  But  for  current  expenses  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $100,000  is  needed.  Shall  we  ask 
in  vain?  Such  a  course  would  be  false  to  the  his- 
tory of  Boston.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
Boston  was  not  liberal.  Both  to  foreign  countries 
and  her  sister  States  and  cities  she  gives  her 
wealth.  Here  is  a  case  where,  while  she  cannot 
{rive  eyes  to  the  sightless,  she  may  pour  sunshine 
into  their  hearts.  May  this  stream  of  light  flow 
on  and  be  fed  from  great  hearts,  until  it  shall  be, 
in  its  blessings,  like  the  overflowing  of  the  River 
Nile. 

In  the  few  minutes  of  waitiner  for  the  children, 
Mr.  Anagnosmade  a  fervid  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  permanent  fund  for  the  kindergarten. 
"We  have  saved  a  few  Ipekbles  on  the  beach  of 
misfortune,"  he  said.  "We  would  do  much  more. 
We  now  maintain  ten.  We  have  not  means  to 
f  eek  out  and  save  all  the  little  unfortunate  ones. 
Wc  have  a  field,  but  no  means  to  develop  it. 
©»e  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  small  sum  for 
lioston  to  give.  And  in  the  end  she  must  give  it, 
because  she  can't  get  rid  of  it!" 

After  a  general  laugh  at  his  earnest  candor,  the 
audience  listened  to  the  story  of  the  little  kinder- 
gartners  themselves,  which  was  as  earnest  an  ap- 
peal, perhaps,  as  any  that -had  been  made,  as  to 
the  success  and  need  of  the  institution.  These 
little  ones,  had  been  busy  with  their  clay  and  ex- 
hibited.the  results  of  their  efforts  with  a  pleasant 
/story.  Beginning  with  the  plough,  they  showed  us 
"Grandmother's  Johnny-cake"  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  harrow,  the  mill,  millstones,  the 
sacks  of  grain  and  the  cart,  the  meal  brought 
home  to  the  barrel,  the  scoop,  the  pan  and  the 
spoon  to  mix  the  cake,  the  molasses  jug,  the  soda 
enp,  the  stove  and  coals  were  all  exhibited  with 
great  pride,  and  at  last  "for  grandmother's  break- 
I  last  this  nice  johnny-cake." 
I  When  the  male  chorus  had  sung  Mendelssohn's 
"Farewell,"  Mr.  William  Beard  Perry  delivered  a 
manly  and  able  valedictory  discourse,  which  re- 
ferred mainly  to  the  high"  ideals  of  life.  Dr.  Eliot 
then  presented  diplomas  to  the  following-named 
graduates  of  the  institution:  Caroline  Eastman 
Adams,  Clarence  Wilbor  Basford,  Asa  Everett 
licnson,  George  William  Brown,  Frederick  Bates 
Gould,  Christopher  Albertus  Wickes  Howland, 
Elisha  Robinson  Kenyon,  William  Beard  Perry 
William  Sterne  Smith,  Patrick  Francis  Washing- 

(  In  the  course  of  his  most  eloquent  remarks,  Dr. 
Eliot  expressed  his  life-long  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  and  assured  these  pupils  that  they 
could  be  a  power  for  good  which  graduates  of  or- 
dinary institutions  could  never  become— a  truth 
many  present  echoed  in  their  heart.  By  keeping 
open  hearts  and  looking  beyond  themselves,  thev 
could  teach  faith,  perseverance  and  upreaching. 

|  Instruments  of  force  are  not  the  best  emblems  of 

■  life,  and  he  said  silent  impulse  from  earnest  lives 

!  is  worth  more  than  all  else. 

"Bear  the  lily  in  your  hand, 
GateB  of  brass  could  not  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand." 

'  .  Bear  the  lily  of  worthy,  patient  purpose,  and  no 
I  barrier  in  lite  but  will  give  way,  no  gate  but  will 

The  graduating  class  was  larger  than  for  many 
years.  And  so  closed,  with  a  Buck  choral,  one  of 
I  erkras  Institute's  most  interesting  commence- 
ments.    e    n,  M.  w_ 


Thb  Perkins  Institution  for  the   Blind 
has  its  foundations  laid  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  and  when  a  house  is 
thus  built,  it  is  not  set  upon  sand.    The  in- 
terest and  sympathy  which  the  public  has 
never  failed  to  manifest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  was    heartily  expressed  by  the 
immense  audience  that  filled  Tremont  Tem- 
ple to  overflowing  yesterday.     Never  was 
this   sympathetic  interest    more  richly  de- 
served than  in  this  latest  appearance  of  the 
!  pupils  of  the  school  at  South  Boston,  in  con- 
j  junction  with  the  introduction  to  their  friends 
of  the  ten  little  blind  children,  under  ten 
years  old,  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  at  Roxbury.    Scarcely 
I  a  month    has    passed    since    these    initial 
|  half  score  of  little  children  were  collected 
from  their  homes  (most  of  which  were  such 
,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  little  could  be 
done  in  them  for  the  comfort  and  education 


of  the  little  sightless  wights),  and  thu  results 
of  these  four  weeks  of  healthy  outdoor  life, 
of  skilful  training,  of  unlimited  bread  and 
milk,  is  an  astonishing  one.  These  merry, 
rosy  little  creatures,  singing  their  pretty 
kindergarten  song,  working  with  their  wee 
hands  in  the  soft  clay  and  modelling  the 
simplest  of  the  forms,  neatly  and  skilfully 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience  with 
an  eloquence  in  comparison  with  which  the 
spoken  or  written  words  of  their  best  friends 
is  as  naught.  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  a  brief 
speech,  said  that  the  last  dollar  of  the 
debt  of  the  kindergarten  had  been  paid 
off,  and  that  now  there  was  need  of  a  per- 
manent fund,  by  which  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  school  can  be  met,  and  the  ten 
little  children  be  given  ten,  twenty  or  even 
more  comrades.  One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  the  sum  which  will  put  the  kinder- 
garten on  a  solid  permanent  basis,  and  when 
the  superintendent  asserted  that  he  meant 
to  raise  that  sum  there  seemed  to  be  no  dis- 
sentient voice  among  his  hearers.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  and  believed  that  the  monev  will 
soon  be  forthcoming,  for,  though  Boston 
seems  to  be  trying  her  hand  a  little  in  the 
boodle  line,  she  will  not  sucoeed  in  it.  Her 
schools,  her  free  education,  her  charities  are 
the  real  jewels  of  her  crown,  and  among 
these  the  kindergarten  is  a  pearl  of  great 
price.       ~^?7„  3N^y 
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THURSDAY    MORNING,   JUNE   9,    18S7. 


The  condition  of  the  blind  children  of  the  very 
poor  is  brought  forcibly  before  the  public  again 
by  the  appeal,  printed  in  tha  raised  letters  used 
by  the  blind,  which  is  circulated  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  It  is 
especially  desired  that  a  fund  be  established 
large  enough  to  seenre  all  needed  facilities  for 
giving  free  instruction  to  these  poor  children, 
who  must  be  cared  for'  wish  so  much  more 
thought  and  tact  than  those  who  can  see. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  11, 1887.1 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  were  held  at  Tremont  Temple  Tuesday 
afternoon,  before  an  audience  that  filled  every 
part  of  the  auditorium,  and  that  manifested  the 
most  earnest  sympathy  with  the  peculiarly  inter- 
esting exercises  of  the  occasion.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  presided, 
who,  after  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  introduced 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  who  made  a  touchingly  elo- 
quent address  on  the  objects  and  success  of  this 
school.  The  exercises  that  followed  consisted  of 
music  by  the  band,  on  the  piano,  a  clarinet  solo, 
and  vocal,  by  the  pupils,  which  elicited  the 
heartiest  applause;  exercises  in  geometry  and 
geography,  reading  by  the  touch,  gymnastic  and 
military  drill,  kindergarten  exercises,  all  of 
which  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  pupils 
and  their  instructors.  The  valedictory  by  Wil- 
liam Beard  Perry  was  a  well  considered,  thought- 
ful and  well  expressed  effort.  During  the  kin- 
dergarten exercises,  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard 
made  an  interesting  address,  earnestly  appealing 
to  the  people  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  New 
kindergarten  school.  When  the  new  building  at 
Roxbury  was  dedicated  in  April,  there  was  a 
debt  on  it  of  $11,000 ;  now  the  school  is  free  from 
debt;  but  $5000  are  required  for  the  current  ex- 
penses, and  this  should  be  provided  for  by  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $100,000.  Subscriptions  for  this 
fund,  or  any  donations,  may  be  sent  to  Edward 
Jackson,  treasurer,  178  Devonshire  street.  Di- 
plomas were  presented  to  eleven  graduates  by 
Dr.  Eliot,  as  follows:  Caroline  Eastman  Adams, 
Clarence  Wilbor  Basford,  Asa  Everett  Benson, 
George  William  Brown,  Frederick  Bates  Gould, 
Christopher  Albertus  Wickes  Howland,  Elisha 
Robinson  Kenyon,  William  Beard  Perry,  Wil- 
liam Sterne  Smith,  Patrick  Francis  Washington. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

Tremont  Temple  Filled 

With  Friends  of  the 

Blind. 

ANNUAL     CLOSING     EXERCISKS     OF 
THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kius  Institution  and  MaH->ac!insett8  School 
for  tbe  Blind  occnne.d  I . » - 1  Tuesday  after- 
noon in  Tremont  Temple  in  presence  of  an 
audience  that  tilled  cveiy  seat  u ml  occu- 
pied all  the  available  standing  room  in 
various  parts  of  the  building.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presided  and  the  platform  was  occu- 
pied by  officers  and  friends  of  tbe  institu- 
tion and  members  of  the  school  among 
whom  was  Miss  Laura  Biidginan  who  by 
communicating  with  ber  companions  ou 
either  side  was  able  to  share  in  the  plea-,- 
uies  of  tbe  occasion. 

After  brief  remarks,  by  Dr.  Eliot,  be 
called  attention  to  the  following 

PROGRAMME: 


PAl'.T  I. 


Bacb 


1.  Organ -Fugue  in  G  iniuor, 

Charles  H.  PreBcott, 

2.  Brief  Opening  Address, 

Rev.  M.  J .  Savage. 

3.  Baud -Hallelujah  Chorus,  Handel 

4.  Exercises  in  Geometry, 

By  Niue  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

5.  Pianoforte  Solo,  March  from  Tannhauser 

(Wagner),  F.  Liszt 

C.  A.  W.  Howland. 
8.  Exercises  in  Geography, 
Geo.  W.  Hodgdou  and  Harry  E.  Mozealous. 

7.  Reading  by  the  Touch, 

Mary  Etta  Ellingwood  a.  d  Mary  F.  Grieve. 

8.  Solo  for  Clarinet — Air  aud  Variations, 

Brcpsant 
Clarence  W.  Basford. 

PART  II. 

1.  Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill, 

2.  Chorus  for  Female  Voices — 

Tbe  Mountain  Brook,  Rheinberger 

3.  Tbe  Kindergarten  — 

Grandiuol  hers  Joliuuycakes 
Remarks  on  tbe  Kindergarten  by 

Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq. 

4.  Chorus  for  Male  Voices— Farewell, 

Mendelssohu 

5.  Valedictory, 

William  Beard  Perry. 

6.  Presentation  of  Diplomas, 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

7.  Chorus— 

Wis  schon  lenchtet  der  Morgeustern  I 

J.  S.  Bach 
A  letter  from  Gov.  Ames   was  read  dur- 
ing tbe  exercises,  saying  that  previous  en- 
gagements prevented  bis  attendance. 

Tbe  address  of  Mr.  Savage  wa9  interest- 
ing throughout.  He  spoke  substantially 
as  follows: — 

I  never  stand  iu  tbe  presence  of  a 
brother  or  sister  less  favored  than  myself 
without  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  humil- 
ity, for  I  tbiuk  that  they"  who  lack  any  of 
their  senses  are  shut  out,"  at  least,  from  "one 
of  the  many  mansions  of  the  Great  Father. 
Why  is  it  that  lack  of  sight  appeals  more 
to  our  sympathy  than  anything  else?  Is  it 
because  the  world  is  so  beautiful  to  us  that 
we  have  for  those  who  cannct  see  and  ap- 
preciate it,  and  who  go  through  life  in 
darkness,  a  dramatic  sympathy?  These 
frieuds  of  ours  who  have  lost  or  never  pos- 
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sess»d  the  sense  of  sight  have,  however, 
some  compensation  in  the  marvellous  sense 
of  touch,  which  they  develop  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  root  or  germ  of  all 
power.  It  may  be  that  the  blind  are  not 
as  badly  conditional  in  some  respects  as  we 
generally  believe,  for  thinking  constantly, 
as  they  do,  what  realms  of  thought  are  not 
open  to  them?  We  are  contented  in  this 
world  of  ours  and  enjoy  all  that  goes  to 
make  us  happy — the  sunshine,  the  flowers, 
the  streams  and  the  stars — and  we  have 
pity  for  the  blind.  But,  after  all,  may  they 
not  teach  us  a  lesson?  The  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  is  to  them  a  school  to 
be  graduated  from,  where  they  can  receive 
a  good  education  and  become  familiar  with 
a  world  which  they  cannot  see.  And  with. 
U3  may  not  this  life  of  ours  in  the  world 
be  simply  a  training  school  for  us  all,  from 
which  we  shall  eventually  graduate  into  a 
higher,  better  and  purer  life, — where  the 
blind  will  forget  their  misfortune  as  we 
forget  a  day's  disappointment  in  childhood, 
and  where  we  shall  see  the  All-seeing 
Fatter  who  shall  bring  us  all  into  the 
light? 

The  exercises  in  geometry  proved  very 
interesting,  as  showing  to  a  small  extent 
how  the  power  of  memory  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  pupils  of  this  school.  A 
blackboard,  upon  which  a  geometrical  fig- 
ure was  drawn,  was  placed  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  the  problem  was  then  demon- 
strated and  proved  by  the  class,  who  re- 
ceived no  assistance  from  their  instructor, 
and  had  to  depend  upon  their  memories  for 
the  location  of  the  different  squares,  aagles, 
lines  and  letters  of  the  figure. 

The  geography  exercise  exemplified  the 
manner  iu  which  this  study  is  taught  at 
the  institution.  The  pupils  who  illustra- 
ted the  system  were  not  over  ten  years  old, 
hut  they  selected  from  baskets,  blocks  of 
wood  cut  to  perfectly  represent  in  outline 
different  states  and  countries,  and  told 
what  they  were  and  where  they  are  loca- 
ted and  for  what  they  are  noted. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
entertainment  was  the  exhibition  of  gym- 
nastics by  ten  boys,  whose  ages  ranged 
from  11  to  14.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
a  dumb-bell  drill,  each  movement  being 
made  in  perfect  time  and  motion  to  the 
music  of  a  march  played  on  the  piano. 
When  the  dumb-bell  exercise  was  ended, 
twelve  little  girls  went  through  a  gymnas- 
tic exercise  with  long  batons,  they  being 
as  successful  in  the  manner  of  execution 
as  were  the  boys.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  concluded  by  a  military  drill 
by  ten  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
who  went  through  the  drill  in  a  manner 
which  some  militia  companies  would  do 
well  to  imitate. 

Preceding  the  exercises  by  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  institution,  a 
few  brief  explanatory  remarks  were  made 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard. 
Mr.  Shepard  spoke  of  the  work  recently 
commenced  in  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  said 
that  the  school  was  now  free  from  debt, 
but  no  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for 
the  future,  and  he  trusted  that  the  public, 
which  had  in  the  past  responded  so  freely 
to  the  call  for  aid, would  contribute  enough 
to  establish  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000, 
which  would  place  all  future  doubts  aside. 

After  Mr.  Shepard  had  closed  his  re- 
marks the  kindergarten  class  practically 
illustrated  the  benefits  which  they  have 
received  from  the  school  by  modelling 
household  articles  iu  soft  clay  and  then 
showing  them  and  describing  their  use  to 
the  audience. 

The  names  of  those  who  received  diplo- 
mas are  as  follows:  Caroline  E.  Adams 
Clarence  W.  Basford,  Asa  E.  Benson, 
George  W.  Brown,  Frederick  B.  Gould, 
Christopher  A.  W.  Howland,  Elisha  E. 
Kenyon,  William  B.  Perry,  William  S. 
Smith  and  Patrick  F.  Washington. 

The  reverse  of  the  programme  contained 
the  following  announcement:  — 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

This  institution  has  begun  its  work.  The 
building  expressly  designed  for  it  on  a 
convenient  and  delightful  site  at  the  corner 
of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Roxbury,  was 
dedicated  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and 
opened  to  pupils  on  the  second  day  of 
May.    Ten  childreu  have  been    admitted, 


and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for 
their  support  are  supplied.  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  are  still  needed  to  complete 
the  payments  for  building  and  furniture. 
Five  thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  year.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  these  should  be  ultimately 
provided  for  by  a  permanent  fund,  aud  the 
consideration  of  this  object  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  blind,  and  particular- 
ly in  little  sightless  childreu,  is  earnestly 
asked  for.  Donations  and  subscriptions 
for  the  above  purposes  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  Edward  Jackson,  treas- 
urer, 178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  Eliot,  President. 
M.  Anagnos,  Secretary  and  Director. 
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CYNICISMS. 

Kind  people,  "remember  the  blind  I"  The  request  Is 
timely,  and  I  hope  It  may  be  heeded  by  those  who  are 
best  able  to  aid  a  Doble  work.  The  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  in  need  of 
morey.  Can  one  be  charitable  In  a  more  worthy  cause? 
Here  Is  good,  solid,  honest  work  being  done,  sincerely 
ar.d  with  no  blowing  of  trumpets;  earnestly  and  with 
fine  forgetf ulness  of  self.  Helpless  people  taught  how 
to  help  themselves;  unfortunates  smitten  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  dead  to  the  world  of  beauty,  being 
Instructed  how  to  live  In  a  world  that  has  been  invented 
for  them.  1  regret  the  sharp  edge  on  my  pen  on  this 
occasion,  but,  fortunately,  the  topic  is  in  need  of  no 
sentiment.  A  little  money  expended  In  this  direction, 
and  light  will  shine  on  the  most  sad  of  all  kinds  of 
darkness.  Think  of  this,  good  people,  before  you  begin 
your  summer  pilgrimages  of  pleasure;— a  few  dollars, 
if  you  please,  towards  a  good  work.  Deny  yourselves 
a  few  cigars,  a  few  yards  of  lace,  a  few  bottles  of  wine, 
and  allow  the  money  saved  to  drift  In  the  direction  of 
this  charity.  I  am  persuaded  lhat  you  will  see  better 
after  you  have  helped  theslghtles3;  I  know  that  they 
could  bo  made  the  happier  by  your  sebdenlal.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  says  that  "to  place  the  Kindergarten  oua  firm 
footing,  a  permanent  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  Is  necessary."  Here,  then,  Is  a  broad  opportu- 
nity for  philanthropy  that  prefers  profitable  action  to 
Inactive  sentiment;  that  Instead  of  prelendlng,  does; 
that  values  realized  Ideals  above  mere  ostentatious  the- 
orizing. Manhood  Is  appealing  to  manhood  without 
fine  Tphrases  and  without  fawning  or  crouching.  It  is 
not  turkey  and  mince  pie  for  a  jail  full  of  criminals, 
nor  bouquets  for  a  condemned  murderer;  but  money 
for  honest,  helpless  people,  who  are  struggling,  In 
darkness,  lor  light.  The  appeal  Is  less  for  charity  than 
for  right.  Good  work  Is  too  rare  to  languish  for  lack  of 
judicious  help.  Open  your  purses,  then,  good  people. 
The  cry  is  pathetic:    "Remember  the  blind  1" 
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saw  an  old  blind  man  moving  along  Tremont 
street   yesterday,    and   from  the    very   cautious 
manner  in  which  he    felt  his   way  with   his   sticK, 
so  different   from   the   confident   air  with  which 
many  young   blind   persons    traverse   the   pave- 
ments,   it    occurred  to   me  that  he  never  had  the 
training  which  gives  to  persons  deprived  of  sight 
an  intellectual   and   physical    balance   that  adds 
greatly  to  their  enjoyment  of  life,  as    well   as   to 
their  means  of  usefulness.    It  was  a  reminder  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  new    kindergarten 
for  the   blind  which   has   been   open    for  pupils 
about  a  month  and  a  half,  and  which  needs  f unds 
to  enable  it   to  carry  on   its   beneficent  work.    1 
think  that  at  this  season,  when  nature  is  so  prodigal 
of  attractiveness  to  the  eye,  and  when   the   sense 
of     sight     seems     of     all      others     the     most 
valuable,    the   claims     of    the     blind    have     a 
peculiar      significance.       Especially      do     little 
sightless    children,    deprived   of    the    pleasures 
that  eive  to  even  the  poorest  of   boys    and   girls 
with  the  use  of  theie    eyes   'an    exhibition   which, 
money  cannot  buy,  appeal  to  the  sympathies  at  a 
season  when  the  outdoor  world  is  so  full  of   joy- 
ous light  and  color.    I  think  no  one  can  visit  the 
School  for  the  Blind   at   South   Boston    or   the 
Kindergarten  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Boxbury,  without  feeling  the  importance 
of  the  work  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  and  a  quickened  desire  to  aid  it.    There 
is  nothing  like  observation    of   the   methods    of 
philanthropic  labor  to  stimulate  appreciation  of 
its  advantages,  and  I  wish  our  well-to-do  people 
would  now  and  then  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  treasures  to  observe  how  those  who  have 
no  oves  for  outward  beauty  are  having  their  minds 
enlightened  by  the  educational  processes  of  mod- 
ern science.    Such  a  spectacle  makes  people  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  aid  the  good  work.  I 
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ALUMNAE  MEETING. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution Alumnae  Association  was  held  in 
one  of  the  school  buildings  Wednesday 
afternoon,  June  8. 

The  first  hour  Mr.  Anagnos  was  present 
and  gave  much  valuable  information  as  to 
the  way  to  conduct  business  meetings.  The 
second  hour  was  given  to  social  intercourse, 
and  a  brief  report  of  the  school  work  for 
the  year  with  valuable  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Howe  were  given.  At 
four  o'clock  the  regular  business  meeting 
was  held  and  following  this  the  question 
of  what  to  read  was  considered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  officers  of  the 
school.  At  eight  o'clock  the  regnlar  social 
reunion  was  held,  at  which  a  number  of 
guests  were  present.  A  musical  programme 
occupied  the  first  half  hour. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  of  Phillips  church, 
gave  an  address  to  members  of  the  associ- 
ation, in  which  he  urged  upon  the  young 
women  the  importance  of  thinking  aright, 
choosing  aright  and  acting  aright. 

A  spirited  interchange  of  opinion  on  the 
relative  value  of  history  and  fiction  on 
mental  development  closed  the  evening. 
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Ae  usual,  Tremont  Temple  was  filled  to 
overflowing  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  7, 
with  interested  friends  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  occasion  being  the  an- 
nual Commencement  exercises.  The  sightless 
boys  and  girlB  were  seated  on  the  platform, 
prettily  dressed  and  with  cheerful  faces,  yet 
appealing  silently  but  irresistibly  to  the  tender- 
est  sympathies  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presided,  and  read  a  letter  of  regret 
from  Gov.  Ames,  who  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent. Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  delivered  the  opening 
address,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  school 
band  played  the  "  Hallelujah  "  chorus.  Class 
recitations  in  geometry  and  geography,  piano- 
forte solo,  reading  by  the  touch,  a  clarinet 
solo,  gymnastics  by  both  boys  and  girls  and  a 
fine  military  drill,  choruses,  kindergarten  ex- 
ercises, the  valedictory  by  William  B.  Perry, 
and  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Eliot  to 
ten  graduates,  constituted  a  varied  and  enter- 
taining programme.  Preceding  the  exercises 
by  the  kindergarten  department,  Harvey  N. 
Shepard,  esq.,  made  a  short  explanatory  ad- 
dress on  the  subject.  He  spoke  of  the  work  re- 
cently commenced  iu  this  department  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  said  that  the  school 
was  now  free  from  debt,  but  no  provision  hap 
as  yet  been  made  for  the  future ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  public,  which  had  in  the  past  so  freely 
responded  to  the  call  for  aid,  would  contribute 
enough  to  establish  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,- 
000.  The  Perkins  Institution,  under  the  faith- 
ful oversight  of  the  director,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
is  accomplishing  a  great  and  beneficent  work 
in  educating  and  training  these  less  favored 
children  and  youth  to  be  useful  men  and 
women. 
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The  domestic  affairs  of  this  scl 
conducted  on  tin-  eottag-e  -..  -■•  in.  There 
are  four  cottages,  built  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible,  each  of  which  is  presided  over 
by  a  matron,  who  has  in  her  family 
sixteen  or  seventeen  girls  and  two  or 
more  ollicers.  Miss  Bridgman  belongs 
not  exclusively  to  one  family,  hut  rather 
I  to  the  whole  department;  and  moves 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  spending  a 
school  year  of  about  eight  months  in 
each. 

This  year  (1886-7)  she  is  living  in  May 
Cottage  with  the  senior  matron  of  the 
department.  The  house  faces  the  south, 
and  a  window  filled  with  bright,  thrifty 
plants  is  an  attraction  to  the  visitor  even 
before  he  passes  the  threshold.  Nor  is 
he  disappointed  on  entering,  for  the  par- 
lor intowhich  he  is  ushered  has  an  air 
ofe*»4<5and  J^^^*f'  This  is  the  gen- 
eral sitting-room  of  the  family.  Amonjr 
the  ornaments  tastefully  arranged  are 
some  that  belong  to  Miss  Bridgman :  a 
comfortable  Wakefield  chair  is  her  prop- 
erty, and  somewhere  in  the  room  is  a 
'co^ycorner,'Vhei,e  she  keeps  her  writing 
materials,  knitting  work  and  book. 

Passing  through  a  long  hall  we  come 
to  the  dining-room,  which  overlooks  the 
schoolyard.  The  buildings  that  we  see 
from  the  window — very  easily,  for  the 
nearest  one  is  not  more  than  three  rods 
distant — are  the  schoolhouses.  The  one 
of  red  brick  is  the  Howe  Building,  and 
of  the  greatest  interest,  for  there  Miss 
Bridgman  goes  regularly  every  day  to 
attend  one  session  of  the  work  school. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  house  are  two 
long  corridors,  with  little  bedrooms 
opening  into  them.  Laura's  room  is  in 
the  southwest  corner.  It  is  furnished  in 
black  walnut,  always  exquisitely  neat, 
and  well  supplied  with  the  various 
knickknacks  appropriate  to  a  lady's 
chamber. 

Into  this  sanctum  a  few  choice  friends 
are  sometimes  invited  for  a  "coviV  chat? 
The  care  of  her  little  room  is  one  of 
Laura's  daily  occupations.  She  makes 
the  bed  and  dusts  the  furniture  with 
scrupulous  care.  She  also  dusts  the 
parlors,  usually  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  are  up,  lifting  and  replacing  or- 
naments with  fingers  delicate  and  sure. 

Invariably  an  early  riser,  she  is  among 
the  last  of  the  older  members  of  the 
family  to  go  to  bed.  With  apparently 
few  opportunities  for  usefulness,  she  is 
busy  every  moment  of  her  long  day. 
and  time  never  drags  with  her. 

She  receives  and  answers  many  let- 
ters; and  here,  perhaps,  a  few  words 
about  her  method  of  writing  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  A  sheet  of  pasteboard  is 
provided,  which  has  a  series  of  grooves 
impressed  in  it.  These  are  each  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  are  placed  parallel 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  They 
are  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  pencil. 

The  bodies  of  the  small  letters  are 
made  in  the  grooves.  Long  letters  like 
1  and  g,  and  capitals,  extend  to  the  plain 
space  above  or  below.  By  careful  at- 
tention to  the  following  directions,  one 
can  easily  understand  how  a  blind  per- 
son may  be  taught  to  write.  Having  a 
mental  picture  of  the  writing-board  just 
described,  put  the  point  of  a  pencil  at 
the    ~t\ifa  <>f  3?«.    '      groove:  move  it  to 
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P4.C-SIMILE   OF  LETTER  -WRITTEN  BY  LAURA   D.    BRIDG-MAN  FOR  THE   AMERICAN   MAGAZINE. 


the  left;  down  to  the  bottom  ;.  '  ;   ;  to  the 
right;  up  to  the  top;  down,  and  then  to 
the  right  again.     The  result  should  be  a 
conventionalized  a  with  a  square  body- 
instead  of  a  round  one  (El).    With  vary- 
ing directions  the  entire  alphabet,  and 
also  the  digits,  readily   appear.     But  as 
seeing   people    seldom    retain    in    their 
hand-writing  the  copper-plate  shapes  of 
the  copy-book,  so  the  writing  of  blind; 
people  becomes  thoroughly  individual,  sj 
Miss  Bridgman's  writing,  like  every- 
thing else  that  she  does,  is  exact  and 
well   finished.       At   times   she   will  sit 
down  and  write  from  memory  or  some- 
thing original,  but  always  with  a   pur- 
pose.     One    Easter    morning   several  of 
the  teachers  enjoyed  a  pleasant  surprise 
which  she  had  prepared  for  them.     She 
had   made  a  number   of  copies  of  her 
composition  known  as   "  Holy  Home," 
which  is   printed  in   fac-simile  of  her 
autograph  in  Mrs.  Mary  Swift  Lamson's 
' '  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  D.  Bridg- 
man."*     These  copies,  with  slight  vari- 
ations  suitable   to   the   season  and  the 
recipient,  were  enclosed  in  envelopes  di- 
rected to  the  favored  ladies,  and  put  at 
their  plates  on  the  breakfast  table. 

Very  recently  Laura  presented  to  the 
principal  of  tlie  literary  department  a! 
paper  consisting  of  numerous  well-chosen 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  with  a  few 
brief  sayings  of  her  own.  This  was  en- 
titled  "Dew-drops  for  the  Kindergarten. " 
*  New  England  Publisntog  Co.,  Boston. 


She  is  averse  to  writing  her  autograph 


much   care  to   form  the  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet  in  her  hand.     The  al- 
phabet used  by  Miss  Bridgman,  by-the- 1 
bye,  is  the  single  manual  alphabet  repre- 
sented among  the  wood-cuts  in  the  back 
part  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Few  persons  who  look  hastily  at  these  I 
little  cuts  think  or  indeed  can  know  what 
the  niamial  alphabet  has  been  to  Laura  and 
to  others  cut  off  from  intercourse  with , 
their  kind  by  the  closing  of  the  senses  of  | 
sight  and  hearing.     It  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  her  education  even  more  than  the  | 
written  and  printed  characters  that  we  j 
esteem  so  highly.      Here   is   a   woman 
respected    and     beloved    in    the    little  I 
domestic  circle  that   she   graces,  whose  i 
knowledge  of  passing  events  is  gained' 
solely  by  the  play  of  the  fingers.     And 
most  eagerly  will  she  listen  with  that ! 
patient  hand,  for  she  loves  to  learn  about  | 
people  and  things.     She  remarks  upon) 
items  of  news  with  the  artlessness  of  a' 
child,  but  with  the  good  sense  of  a  vz/omani 

Her  interest  in  all  domestic  and  social) 
matters  makes  her  look  forward  with! 
great  pleasure  to  paying  little  visits  away  I 
from  the  institution.  She  does  not  stay] 
away  long  at  a  time  during  the  school ' 
year,  but  occasionally  goes  out  for  the! 
day,  and  comes  back  refreshed  and  with 
something  pleasant  to  communicate  to 
the  friends  at  home. 

Laura  is  not  especially  fond  of  books. 
She  reads  a  little  every  day,  and  always 
has  a  Bible  and  a  dictionary  at  hand. 
The  latter  she  studies  assiduously  at 
times,  and  her  quaint  use  of  words  new 
to  her  is  a  source  of  great  merriment. 
Once  after  she  had  been  looking  up 
the  synonyms  of  "healthful,"  mince-pie 
was  served  at  .dinner;  she  declined  to 
take  any,  saying:  "It  is  not  salubrious." 
For  some  years  she  has  received  a  book 
in  raised  print  as  a  birth-day  gift.  After 
reading  it,  she  usually  recommends  it 
to  the  school-girls  and  is  very  willing 
to  lend  her  copy  to  anyone  of  whose  care- 
fulness she  is  assured.  During  Laura's 
youth  embossed  books  were  a  rarity,  and 
perhaps  one  reason  why  she   is   not   a 
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for  strangers,  and  frequently  asks  "Whyi 

do  people  want  my  old  name?"  _  Andj 

yet  she  is  always  willing  to  do  it  if  she 

can  be  persuaded  that  some  good  causej  greater  reader  may  be  that  she  cannot 

will  thus  be  served.    Probably  the  num-j  easily  change  the  habits  of  her  girlhood. 


ber  of  autographs  that  she  has  sold  fori 

the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 

Blind  (soon  to  be  opened  in  one  of  the 

suburbs  of  Boston)  may  be  reckoned  by 

hundreds.  Jf   fv<t<i  fceeon 

.   g&*J  >Laura  Bridgman  is  never 

idle.     If  she  goes  to  call  on  one  of  her 
friends  in  the  institution  she  never  fails 


Tedious  as  the  process  is,  it  gives  Laura 
pleasure  to  have  some  one  read  to  her. 
With  a  little  skill  not  difficult  to  acquire, 
it  is  possible  to  emphasize  even  when 
usiug  the  manual  alphabet,  and  to  make 
a  distinction  between  prose  and  poetry 
by  suitable  pauses  at  the  end  of  poetical! 
lines.     Laura's  mind  is  so  acute  that  she 


to  take  her  worsted  work  or  her  exquisite;  reads  one's  meaning  however  awkwardly' 

lace  knitting.   The  latter  is  really  extraor-l  expressed.      Bead   in  this   way,     "The| 

dinary   and  shows  extreme  delicacy  of  imitation  of  Christ"  is  a  favorite  with ; 

touch ;  the  thread  used  is  very  fine,  num-  ner.    At  one  time  when  she  had   been 

ber  seventy,  sometimes  number  eighty,  j  much  disturbed  in  mind,  having  indeed 

and  the  patterns  are  graceful  and  pretty,  j  yielded  to  auger,  she  was  quieted  and 

■  The  lace  work  requires  such  great  care;  reSted  by   some   little   bits  from   "The 

and  so   much  concentration   of  thought!  imitation,"  and  expressed  her  delight  in 

that  it  is  wearisome;  poor  Laura,  who  is  tlie  "  peaceful  book, "  as  she  designated  it. 

always  ready  to  earn  an  honest  penny,  I      Laura  is  a  child  of  nature.     She  loves 

almost   despairs   at  times  of  filling  herj  t^e  smismne,  the  fresh  air,  flowers  and 

numerous  orders.    Happy  enough  to  lay  J  DU,,js.  sae  is  happy  to  be    out-of-doors 

her  work  aside  for  conversation,   she  is  and  to  ]jnow  that  the  sky  is  bright,  the 

perfectly  willing  to   sit  quietly   with  aj  water  blue,  the  trees  bursting  into  leaf 

friend  and  crochet  or  knit.  .or  brilliant  with  autumnal  hues.     I  have 

It  is  often  necessary  to  hold  such  silent]  geen  ner  stand  by  a  canary's  cage  for  ten 

receptions,  because  the  busy  officers  of ;  minutes  trying  to  coax  the  bird  to  alight 

the   institution  cannot    put_  their  work  on  jier  fingers,  and  then  go  away  with  a 

away  for  half  hours  at  a  time,  as  they  ga^ened,  disappointed  look,  because  the 

must  in  order  to  talk  with   Laura.     It  j^  wouia  not  come  to  her. 

requires  undivided  attention  to  read  her       gne  js  fonci  0f  little  children  if  they 

I    rapidly  moving   fingers,   and   nearly  as  are   neat  anc\   bright,    but    she   cannot 


endure  the  touch  of  soiled  fingers,  and 
she  lias  an  instinctive  loathing  for  intel- 
lectual weakness  whether  in  child  or 
adult.  She  is  usually  correct  in  her 
estimate  of  the  intellectual  abilities  of  the 
people  whom  she  meets,  ancUshe  forms 
I  her  opinions  on  very  slight  acquaintance. 
Probably  few  women  receive  so  many 
and  so  various  callers.  People  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and  of  nearly  all 
classes  in  society  come  to  see  her.  Some- 
times she  is  bored  by  visitors,  but,  as  a 
rule,  she  is  courteous  and  cordial.  Never 
while  she  has  strength  to  entertain  will 
she  desire  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
pleasures  of  change  and  societj^  in  Boston 
for  her  quiet  country  home  in  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire. 

To  invited  guests  of  the  family  there  is  ' 
something  beautiful  in  the  warmth  of  Miss 
Bridgman's  hospitality.    She  considers  it 
her  privilege  to  help  entertain— a  privilege 
granted  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

She  has  several  pretty  pieces  of  china : 
plates  and  cups  and  saucers.  These  al- 
ways appear  when  there  is  company, 
and  the  guest  most  to  be  honored  has 
the  most  elegant  cup  and  a  silver  spoon 
and  fork  bearing  the  inscription :  "  L. 
D.  B.  1854." — a  precious  ijossession 
surely,  for  they  are  the  gift  of  Charles 
Sumner.  After  the  meal  Miss  Bridg- 
man,  like  a  careful  housewife,  feefself 
washes  her  china  and  silver,  and  so  she 
is  able  to  keep  it  whole  and  beautiful 
from  year  to  year. 

There  are  many  high  days  and  holi- 
days when  the  china  is  used,  for  Miss 
Bridgman  has  a  great  respect  for  the 
custom  of  observing  birthdays,  and  al- 
ways knows  when  such  occasions  come 
round.  Often  she  makes  little  presents, 
and  she  never  forgets  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing to  make  the  day  happy.  But 
Christmas  is  the  clay  of  all  the  year! 
She  talks  of  Santa  Claus  long  before  he 
comes,  and  shows  his  benefactions  long 
after  he  has  gone. 

One  of  her  little  foibles  is  a  very  great 
admiration  for  elegancies  from  foreign 
lands;  lace  from  France  is  highly  es- 
teemed, a  pocket-handkerchief  from  Dub- 
lin is  very  much  admired,  imported 
dresses  have  a  far  greater  charm  than 
home  manufactures.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  ladies  in  the  United  States 
would  dare  plead'  "Not  guilty"  if 
charged  with  the  same  frailty ! 

Is  it  aa  her  case  a  weakness  ?  Or  is  it 
not  rather  a  feeling  prompted  by  human 
sympathy,  a  desire  to  have  fellowship 
with  all  mankind,  to  possess,  to  hold 
even  a  thread  that  makes  real  to  rAii, 
lives  which    $  •  ha  read  of  ox- 

imagined  1 

Laura's  sympathies  are  warm  and  gen- 
eral. She  is  happy  when  unusually  pleas- 
ant things  occur  in  the  home,  and  will 
do  what  she  can  to  make  good  times 
better.  She  shares  the  sadness  when 
affliction,  comes,  and  tries  in  delicate, 
tender  ways  to  make  it  easier  to  bear. 

"  Do  you  think  all  this  rain  will 
quench  the  'quakes?"  she  asked,  not  long 
ago,  referring  to  the  earthquakes  in  the 
South.  She  had. the  poor  people  of 
Charleston  .heme  in  her  heart,  and  hav- 
ing probably  associated  earthquakes  with 
heat  and  drought,  the  copious  autumn 
rains  recalled  the  sufferers  to  her  mind, 
and  made  her  hope  that  the  day  of  safety 
had  come. 

Another  allusion  to  the  Kindergarten 


for  the  Blind  miyht  need  apology  v.  <-iv 
it  not  at  present  an  all-absorbing  interest 
in  Laura's  life.  So  highly  does  she  prize 
her  own  education,  that  the  thought  of 
neglected  children  is  most  painful  to  her; 
and  for  the  last  three  years  her  chief 
delight  has  been  to  think  about,  talk  of, 
and  work  for  the  proposed  school.  Many 
a  time  a  word  from  her  has  been  an  in- 
spiration for  new  endeavors. 
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A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveler  between  life  and  death; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill;  *  * 
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BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  16,   1887. 

In  Behalf  of  the  Sightless. 
The  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  took  place  at 
Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  7th,  proved  an  event  that 
blended  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever  be- 
fore the  educational  and  the  philanthropic 
interests,  the  attendance  and  satisfaction 
manifested  in  witnessing  the  work  of  the 
Institution  being  unsurpassed  by  any  that 
has  preceded  it.  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
mirable attractions  of  the  programme,  the 
occasion  had  a  peculiar  interest,  as  being 
the  first  in  which  exercises  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  were  given  by  pupils 
from  the  excellent  Institution  which  has 
so  recently  been  founded  at  the  Highlands 
for  this  special  class  of  training. 
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FRIDAY    MORNING,   JUNE    17,  1887. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


I  OFFICIAL.! 

Secretary's  Department,        j 
Boston,  Juki;  16,,  1887..  I 

i  o.  To  authorize  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
flassaehuserts  [School  for  the  Blind  to  hold  ad- 
ditional estate  for  the  purpose  of  a  kindergarten 
for  the  blind.    March  IS. 


Cfe   ftMaltfcman. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  23,  1887. 


THE  PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 
The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  held  its  i 
Commencement   exercises    in   the  Tre- 
mont Temple,   on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  7th.    The  platform  was  occupied  j 
by  the  President,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  in- 
vited  visitors,  and  by  the  sightless  pupils, 
some  with  an  expression  of  sad  and  pa-  | 


tient  resignation  in  their  faces,  some 
with  such  lively  and  cheerful  expres- 
sions as  almost  to  make  the  observer 
forget  their  common  privation.  Noth- 
ing that  was  said  on  the  occasion  spoke 
so  eloquently  for  the  institution  as  the 
view  of  these  pupils  whose  minds  have 
been  awakened  to  a  higher  intelligence 
and  the  joy  of  intellectual  activity.  At 
the  back  of  the  platform  sat  Laura 
Bridgman,  in  animated  conversation 
with  numerous  friends. 

The  President,  in  his  opening  address, 
said  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  failed  to  be  present  at  these 
Commencement  exercises,  and  read  a 
letter  of  regret  from  Governor  Ames. 
He  announced,  as  a  proof  that  the  in- 
stitution is  near  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  that  the  sum  of  811,000, 
which  was  lacking  in  payment  for  the 
Kindergarten  building  recently  opened, 
had  been  since  received,  and  that  the 
first  $1,000  of  the  §100,000  needed  to  en- 
dow the  Kindergarten  had  also  been 
given.  The  whole  sum,  he  felt  sure, 
would  not  be  long  in  coming. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  made  a  thoughtful  and  touch- 
ing address,  after  which  the  band  played 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  in  a  style  that 
would  have  been  creditable  to  performers 
who  have  sight  as  well  as  ear  and  touch. 
Exercises  in  geometry  and  geography 
showed  with  what  success  the  memory  | 
had  been  cultivated.  On  bringing  for- 
ward the  ten  Kindergarten  scholars, 
Harvey  N.  Shepard  Esq.,  made  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  it,  and  Mr.  M.  Anagnos 
spoke  particularly  of  the  $100,000  fund 
needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  that 
department.  The  pupils,  meanwhile, 
had  been  modelling  in  clay,  and  now 
held  up  the  results  of  their  work.  Be- 
ginning with  the  plough,  they  showed 
"Grandmother's  Johnny-cake"  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  The  harrow,  the 
mill,  millstones,  the  sacks  of  grain  and 
the  cart,  the  meal  brought  home  to  the 
barrel,  the  scoop,  the  pan,  and  the  spoon 
to  mix  the  cake,  the  molasses  jug.  the 
soda  cup,  the  stove  and  coals,  were  all 
exhibited  with  great  pride,  and  at  last 
"for  grandmother's  breakfast  this  nice 
johnny-cake." 

A  male  chorus  sang  Mendelssohn's 
"Farewell."  Mr.  William  Beard  Pern- 
delivered  a  manly  and  able  valedictory 
discourse,  and  President  Eliot  present- 
ed diplomas  to  ten  graduates,  accom- 
panying the  presentation  with  an  elo- 
quent and  appropriate  address.  The  ex- 
ercises held  the  absorbed  interest  of  a 
large  audience,  and  if  all  Boston  could 
have  been  there,  we  are  sure  that  not  a 
dollar  needed  for  this  admirable  institu- 
tion would  have  been  withheld. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  25,  1337 


j  KINDERGARTEN    FUND     FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
j  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been,  received 
from  date  of  April  -4  to  June  13,  18S7:  Mrs.  Wil- 
i  11am  Appleton  (third  contribution),  Friend  W.  E., 
\  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  (eeoond  contribution),  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner  (Becond  contribution)  and  Mrs. 
!  Sarah  S.  Russell  (second  contribution),  $1000 
each;  authors'  entertainments,  through  Mrs.  Por- 
ter, $546;  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  "Wolcott  (sixth  con- 
tribution), Mrs.  Edith  Rotoh  (second  contribution), 
John  Foster,  K.  P.,  and  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer, 
$500  each;  concert  by  the  Orpheus  Musical  So- 
ciety, $342;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch  (fourth  contribu- 
tion), §300;  "William  Amory,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman 
Coolidge  (third  contribution)  and  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Curtis,  .'J200  each;  Miss  Cornelia  B.  Boardman, 
§125;  proceeds  of  fair  by.the  children  of  Chauncy 
Hall  school,  $115  25;  Sunday  school  of  First 
Church,  Boston,  $120;  Dr.  ■  Samuel  Eliot  (second 
contribution),  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (second  con- 
tribution), Mrs.  Sarah  M,  Pratt,  Friend  B.  H.,  Mrs. 
N.  M.  Field,  Monson  (second  contribution),  Mrs. 
M.  Day  Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball,  Easter 
offering  of  Trinity  Church,  Miss  Eradlee,  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Waterstou,  Mrs.  C.  E.  "Ware  (second  contri- 
bution), and $100  each;    the  Rev.  Photins 

Fisk,  U.  S.  Navy,  Mrs.  B.  Joy  Jeffries  to  pay  for 
book  case,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Ware  (second  contri- 
bution), $75  each;  nroceeds  of  sale  by  the  children 
of  Miss  Rust's  kindergarten,  $63;  Miss  S.  G. 
Littell  (second  contribution).  Rev.  C.  A..  Bartol, 
Miss  Mary  Bartol,  the  Misses  Crafts,  Mrs.  J<  L.  C, 
El.  Sullivan  (third  ■  contribution),  Mrs.  Richard 
Baker,  Jr.  (annual),  Mrs.  Charles  Fauiknej,  and 
First  Congregational  Sabbath  school,  New  Bed- 
ford (second  contribution),  $50  each;  Mrs.  E. 
0.  AgasaiK,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  A.  M. 
Cheever,  Miss  M.  E.  Cheever,  a  gentleman,  Mrs. 
Julia  B.  H.  James  (second  contribution),  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Guild  (second  contribution),  Cyrus  Brewer, 
William  Montgomery  (third  contribution), 
Charles  Merriam  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merriam, 
$25  each;  Mrs.  John  F.  Anderson, 
Thomas  Cashing,  Mrs,  C  M.  Weld,  a  sympathizer 
from  Revere,  S.  B,  additional,  an  old  lady  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Davis,  $20  each;  Mrs.  Hayes's  school, 
$18;  Mrs.  Robert  Swan  (fourth  contribution), 
$15;  MissE.  M.  Wheelock,  a  "brother,"  Miss 
Lillian  Whiting  (for  May  and  June),  Miss  H. 
Louisa  Brown,  Miss  JUorr,  H.  W-,  Miss  H.  W. 
Faulkner  (annual),  Miss  Faulkner  (annual),  Mrs. 
Otis  Norcross,  Jr.  (second  contribution),  Mrs.  E.  C* 
Morrison  (annual)  and  Miss  Julia  Lyman,  $10 
each;  additional  from  fair  held  by' the  Misses 
Worthlngton,  $8  50;  a  young  lady,  $6;  little 
folks  at  Miss  Sampsou's  school,  Charlestown, 
$5  50;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.  P.  Sturgis,  MissMary  R. 
Farlunan  (annual t,  Miss  Helen  Marrett,  Unitarian 
Sunday  school,  Littleton,  Dr.  E.  S.  Boland,  Mr?. 
Dexter  N.  Richards,  K.  T.  B.,  Miss  A.  A.  Green- 
ough,  children  of  Miss  Soper's  kindergarten, 
S  imerville,  Mrs.  H.  Callender  (annual),  Mrs.  B.  0. 
Vose,  cash,  and  Isaac  Fenno,  $5  each;  friends 
from  Dan  vers,  $3 ;  little  girls  through  Miss  S.  F. 
Perry,  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  a  friend,  Miss  O.  A. 
preseott,  and  a  little  boy  and  girl,  $2  each;  Miss 
Williams's  kindergarten,  Worcester,  $175;  chil- 
dren pf  Cottage  Place  kindergarten  No.  2,  $1  18; 
Master  Charles  Winslow  and  two  other  boys,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  Swampscott,  Harry  Vose,  and 
through  L.  Bri  groan,  $1  each;  Master  Walter  J. 
Trowbridge,  75  cents;  previously  acknowledged, 
865,992  39;  total,  $78,232  32.  All  contribu- 
tors to  the  fund  are  respectfully  requested  to 
peruse  the  above  list  and  to  report  either  to  the 
undersigned  or  to  the  director,  M.  Anagnos. 
South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies  which 
they  may  find  in  it.  The  new  kindergarten  building 
in  Roxbury  is  now  completed  and  was  dedicated 
on  the  19th  of  April.  Ten  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for 
tli«-:r  support  are  supplied.  The  debt  incurred  for 
finishing  the  house  and  improving  the  grounds  has 
been  paid.  Five  thousand  dollars  arc "  needed  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  which  should  be 
provided  for  by  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000. 
The  first  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose,  has 
already  been  received  from  Mrs.  William  Wilkins 
Warren.  Further  douations  to  this,  !?s  well  as  an- 
nnal  subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
17§  Devonshire  street,  Boston; 


C^e  Christian  iSegijstet, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


June  30  1887]     (15) 


KINDEEGABTEN  POE  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 

from  date  of  April  4  to  Jane  13,  1887 :  — 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  (third  contribution). .  $1,000.00 

Friend  W.E 1,000.00 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  (second  contribution). .  1,000.00 
Mrs.  John  L.  GaTdner  (second  contribution)..  1,000.00 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell  (second  contribution). .  1,000.00 
Authors'  entertainments,  through  Mrs.  Porter  646.00 
Mr8.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott  (sixth  contribu- 
tion)   600.00 

Miss  Edith  Eotch  (second  contribution) 600.00 

John  Foster 600  00 

K.  P 600.00 

Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer 600.00 

Concert  by  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society 312.00 

Mrs  B.  8.  Rotch(tourth  contribution) 300  00 

William  Amory 200.00 

Mrs.  J.  Templeman  Coolidge  (third  contribu- 
tion)    200  00 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Curtis 200.00 

Miss  Cornelia  B.  BoaTdman,  proceeds  of  fair.  125.00 
Proceeds  of  fair  by  children  of  Chauncy  Hall 

School 116.26 

Sunday-school  of  First  Church 110.00 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  (second  contribution) 100.00 

Miss  Loulea  M.  Alcott  (second  contribution) .  100  00 

Mrs.  8arah  M.Pratt 100.00 

Friend  B.  H 100.00 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Field,  Monson  (second  contribu- 
tion)   100.00 

100  00 

Mrs.  M.  Day  Kimball 100  00 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball 100  00 

Easter  offering  of  Trinity  Church 100.00 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee 100.00 

MrB.  R.  C.  Waterston 100.00 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Ware  (second  contribution) 100.00 

Rev.  Photins  Flsk,  United  States  Navy 75.00 

Mrs,  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  to  pay  for  bookcase 75.00 

Miss  M.  L.  Ware  (second  contribution) 75.00 

Proceeds  of  sale,  by  the  children  of  Miss 

Rust's  Kindergarten 63.00 

Miss  S  G.  Littell  (second  contribution) 50.00 

Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol 60  00 

MissMary  Bartol 50  00 

The  Misses  Crutts 60  00 

Mrs.L.  L.C 50.00 

R.  Sullivan  (third  contribution) 50.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Baker,  Jr.  (annual) 60.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Faulkner 50  00 

First    Congregational    Sunday-school,    New 

Bedford  (second  contribution) 60  00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz 25.00 

Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott 26.00 

Miss  A.  M  Cheever 25.00 

MIbs  M.  E.  Cheever 25.00 

A  gentleman 25.00 

Mrs.  Julia  B.H  James  (second  contribution)  25  00 

Mrs.  8.  E.  Guild  (second  contribution) 26.00 

Cyrus  Brewer '• 25.00 

Charles  Merriam 26  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Merriam 25  00 

William  Montgomery  (third  contribution ) . . . .  25  00 

Mrs.  John  F.  Anderson 20  00 

Thomas  Cushlng 20  00 

Mrs.C  M.Weld 20  00 

A  sympathizer  from  Revere 20  00 

S.  B.,  additional 20  00 

Anoldlady 20  00 

Mra.E.  L.  Davis 20.00 

Mrs.  Hayes's  school 18  00 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan  (fourth  contribution) 15  00 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Wheelock 10.00 

From  a"brother" 10.00 

Mtss  Lilian  Whiting,  for  May  and  June 10  00 

Miss  H.Louisa  Brown..  10  00 

Miss  Dorr 10.00 

H.  W 10.00 

Miss  H.  W.  Faulkner  (annnal) 10.00 

Miss  Faulkner  (annual) 10.00 

Mrs  Otis  NororoBB,  Jr.  (second  contribution)  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  MantV  U/^annual) 10  00 

Mlas  Julia  Lyman 10  00 

Additional  from    fair  held    by  the   Misses 

Worthlngton 8  50 

Little  folks  at  Miss  Sampson's  school,  Charles- 
town  (second  contribution) 6.50 

MrB.  Elizabeth  O.  P.  Sturgls 6  00 

Miss  Mary  R.  Parkman  (annual) 6  00 

Miss  Helen  Marrett 5.00 

Unitarian   Sunday-school,  Littleton  (second 

contribution) 5  00 

Dr.  EllBha  S.  Boland 5.00 

Mrs.  Dexter  N.  Rtcharda 6  00 

K.  T.  B 5  00 

Miss  A.  A.  Greenough 6.00 

Children  of  Miss  Soper's  Kindergarten,  Som- 

ervllle 6  00 

Mm.  H.  Callender  (annual) 5  00 

Mrs.  B.C.  Vose 6  00 

Cash 6  00 

Isaac  Fenno 5.00 

A  young  lady 6  00 

Friends  from  Danvera 3  00 

Little  girls,  through  Miss  S.  F.  Perry 2.00 

Mrs.  CnambBrlaln 2  00 

A  friend 2  00 

A  little  boy  and  girl,  S1.00  each  2.00 

Miss  Olive  A.  Preseott 2.00 

Miss  Williams's  Kindergarten,  Worcester —  1.75 

Children  of  Cottage  Place  Kindergarten,  No.  2  1.18 

Master  Charles  Winslow  and  two  other  boys..  1.00 

Rov.  Mr.  Rogers,  Swampscott 1.00 

Harry  Vose 1.00 

Through  Laura  Brldginan 1.00 

Master  Walter  J.  Trowbridge .76 

Previously  acknowledged 65,992  39 

Total 878,232.32 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 

Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 


The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Roxbury 
is  now  completed,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  19th 
of  April.  Ten  children  have  been  admitted,  and 
more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their  sup- 
port are  supplied.  The  debt  incurred  for  finish- 
ing the  house  and  improving  the  grounds  has 
been  paid.  Five  thousand  dollars  are  needed  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  which  should 
be  provided  for  by  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000. 
The  first  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose  has 
already  been  received  from  Mrs.  William  Wilkins 
Warren.  Further  donations  to  thiB,  as  well  as 
annual  subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 


MONDAY.  JUNE  27,   1887. 


The  Kindergarten  Fund  for  the  Blind  has 
reached  the  sum  of  #78,232.32.  The  addi- 
tional subscriptions  since  the  previous  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  include  several  of  f  1000 
each  and  the  long  list  of  contributors  pub- 
lished in  the  Bostou  Journal  of  Saturday 
last  states  the  amount  of  each  donation, 
varying  from  $1000  to  75  cents,  the  last 
named  being  given  by  a  little  boy.  The 
sum  needed  is  $100,000,  and  any  contribu- 
tions will  be  gratefully  received  by  Treas- 
urer Edward  Jackson,  178  Devonshire  street, 
Boston. 
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/VEA    FlMBPA.^Sy^ 
2ABBAT0N,  (23)4  IOrNIOr  1887, 


AMEPIKH. 

'Ex  xfflv  sYxpfxwv  0[«ysvGW,  Soot  TtEpierauai  xai  xt|/.uioiv  ev  vft 
iXkolamy  xbv  eXXnjvwubv,  initio*  xaxfyet  66jiv  6  ev  BoaxuJvt  xfii'v 
'Hvw|asvu)v  noXtteiaiv  K.  MixarjX  'AvaYvuioxiTOuXos.  Xpr)|ikax(aa<;  dV 
Xoxe  86x1^0?  8ir]noatoYP«?o«  £v  'AB^vat?,  (jieaxb?  uyiwv  dpxfiv  xai  eJi- 
Y6V0U?  SpaffTKjpiitrjTo?,  Y£v6|A6Vo?  8e  d«l  OoYaxpi  y«^P^  wii  doi8(|Aou 
(piXaXrjvo?  Howe,  yj8uv^6»]  vd  dpBij  si?  (AeYctXyjv  uepid)7c*jv  ev  tij  tco- 
XoavOpwntp  exe(vii]  TtiXei,  sq>'  w  xai  U7to8eixvgsxai  urcb  ttcivxa>v  xwv  Bo- 
peia|Aspixav<iv  (b;  7tp6w7tov  evapexou,  <piXo|/,o6<xcu,  iptXavOpwitou  xai  su- 
7cai8eiixou  "EXXyjvo?.  Meta  xqv  xeXeux*jv  xou  dE^v^rou  7cev9spoG  too, 
dvaXagwv  xrjv  8ts60uviriv  xvjs  a!>x6(h  n£piuvu|jioi)  cx°}%  '"•iv  Tu?Xwv 
dvep^acev  auxrjv  8id  <piXox(|«u  xai  Xiav  Ttsywxia^lvrj?  IpYaoia?,  si? 
naYxiffixiov  t'SpujAa.  'H  emxporcv),  ^  wpoiaxa|j,svr)  xou  xataax^axo?  xoii- 
xou,  |Aet"  sv6ojsiaou.ou  rcdvxoxE  xai  suyvwiaoouvt)?  nvr,|AOVEU£i  xvjv  iWEp 
x'ij?  TuaiSeusewi;  xwv  xu?Xwv  eoyev/j  nspijAvav,  itt(jiY]v  d<poa(u>aiv  xai  vta- 
paSEtYHaxix^jv  s9EXo9utj£av  xou  K.  'AvaYvcoaxcTOuXou.  'Esx«'to?  |AaX«;a 
xaxt&pOwus^  6  (X£YaXo7tpiY|J.<Bv  "EXXvjv  vd  SY,|juoupY^rfl  3id  ouvEiofopuiv, 
xai  Etepov  neYaXoTtpensi;  xxfpiov  [Aexd  Eupjx<J>pou  x^tcoo,  ev  w  oi  xu- 
fXoi  TiaTSe?  6a  SiSdaxwvxat  xd  7tpoxaxapxxtxd  |j.a8vifAata.  Oi  Ospuici 
sitatvoi,  ei);  oi  Bopeiaj-upixavoi  dfEiSui;  wpox^oujiv  exiatoxe  rcpb;  xbv 
K.  'AvaYvwatiitouXov,  xaxonxp^ovxai  xai  ei(;  auxrjv  xijv  'EXXdSa.  Auxy) 
S£  ^  aYa9i)  EUipv]u,(a,  q?  ditoXatist  6  ^sxEpo?  optoYEvi)?  sv  xw  veto 
xosu.ci>,  elvat  q  naXXov  £[mp6a3EXxo<;  itapau.u9!a  \rfi  dXXtjxxou  oSivvji; 
r]v  aiaGaivexai  ^  Y£VVa(a  a!"ou  t|mx$],  epujuwOEiaa  (Aoouoxpafou?  xai  cpii— 
asi  fiXaYd8ou  cu^fou,  eoxXsfi?  [aex1  auxoo  etc*  (jiaxpbv  y$6vov  aY'DVt- 
capivrji;  xbv  itspi  wepiOdXtJ/eu)?  xai  TOxtSeusswi;  xwv  xixpXfiv  xaXbv  dYwva 


h»«ei»jw:2si1a.  eys:ao«oh& 

AKPOIIOikBQZI     I 


0YAAA 


1    0VAAA! 


n'apacrxsu^  %9  R|atou   !8S 


A 


Z7T  SZT^V  is  *$**«*  xt  t 

YW«  t?0  fartU,  ?  XIXX,vo    Howell 
iKp  «xsivij  noXsj,  ey   w  xa    •JBo§stxv,l-r«,  ,U1     ' 

TlLiV    vc^a- ^^aiw« «*«^«»  *«= 

Yjni    8t«  auv^opiS,   x,!   %spgv    ^.x^f 

2«  •fiT,?p"x*w  -,1^  ^«?-4x 
i^oi^;;;::^^^^; 


a^siSSj  rtpo^fouffiv  |;.3(7ii ■*  '  rt.cj;  -Sv  x.  'A««« 
Yvu>aon;ou>.ov,  (?v  ijuvrwtuav  Yo»?ovxe«  Ana- 
gnos),  xaxorrxp'i^ovxa'.  xa)      .   iot^w  x^v  'EXX^S.-/. 

yc?  6i*oY*vr;  4v  rep  vlip  y.ij.tu.  o.T^  ^j  yia^'Xov 
suitpoiSexxoi;  napayLuQta  x?5i  «X^*xou  65u''»i?  v^v 
aw9iiv«vat  'ij  yswata  aOxou  ^jx^i  wii*ci>9»"»*  l*ou- 
ooxpa^au?  Kot  fUJei  f-Xaya  '3u  J'j(*Sia«,  eixXtu? 
l*»x'  aOtoiJ  iitl  (*axpiv  xpwv  iYwviwiAivK)?  tiv 
it?pl  w«p'.6a/\i|»t(a5  *fcl  «at8««ii5?  -'-;  -'■' 
XJv  «ySv«  » 

H__TIIE  YOUTH'S 
COMPA^IOX. 
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JUNE  23,  1887. 


For  the  Companion. 

TEACHING   THE   BLIND. 

Many  persons  regard  blindness  as  the  greatest  of 
physical  misfortunes.  They  are  accustomed  to  con- 
trast the  loss  of  sight  with  the  want  of  hearing  and 

speech,  and  to  say,  "If  I  must  be  deprived  of  any 
sense,  I  would  choose  to  give  up  speech  and  hear- 
ing." 

Yet  the  blind  are  more  capable  of  receiving  a  gen- 
eral  education  than  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  ear  is 
a  better  avenue  of  instruction  than  the  eye.  By  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  ability  of  the 
blind  to  acquire  information  of  all  kinds,  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  make  themselves  useful,  has  been 
very  clearly  shown. 

The  blind,  as  a  class,  are  quick  to  form  correct 
ideas  from  descriptions,  and  some  have  even  prose- 
cuted scientific  studies  with  great  exactness,  using 
the  eyes  of  their  friends  instead  of  their  own.  Of 
this  class,  the  Swiss  Huber,  to  whose  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  study  of  the  habits  and  culture 
of  bees  naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  add  any 
considerable  discovery,  was  a  striking  example. 

By  means  of  tiie  various  appliances  for  employing 
the  sense  of  touch,  the  graduate  from  our  State  in 
stitutions  for  the  blind  is  often  made  nearly  or  quiti 
equal,  in  point  of  what  may  be  acquired  from  text- 
books, to  his  seeing  brother  who  goes  out  from  the 
public  high  school.     He  can  read  an  embossed  book  | 
with  rapidity;  he  has  had  a  training  in  natural  phil- 
osophy, chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  physiology,  I 
rhetoric,  English  literature,  and  English  history.  He  J 
is  often  a  mathematician  whose  powers  one  might 
env}',  for  he  can  solve  the  problems  in  higher  alge- 
bra, or  demonstrate  the  longest   proposition    from 
Euclid. 

Besides  these  acquirements,  if  he  has  shown  talent, 
or  even  interest,  in  music,  he  has  been  taught  to  play 
the  piano,  organ,  and  other  instruments.  Many  per- 
sons, nevertheless,  consider  such  a  graduate  incapa-| 
ble  of  filling  a  responsible  position,  and  refuse  toj 
emplo}'  him  to  perform  those  things  which  may  be 
done  very  well  without  sight. 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  a  blind  child  is  educated, 
and  of  his  life  at  school,  let  us  go  through  a  State 
institution. 

In  the  primary  room  the  little  ones  are  working 
over  their  primers,  learning  to  recognize  the  letters 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  Many  of  the  methods  of  the 
Kindergarten  are  used  with  success  in  this  depart- 
ment. We  go  to  another  room,  where  curious  maps 
attract  our  attention.  They  are  like  ordinary  maps, 
with  this  exception,  that  all  bounding  lines,  rivers, 
and  mountains  are  represented  by  cords  of  diflerent 
sizes,  the  cities  by  different  shaped  tacks,  the  capitals 
by  a  tack  surrounded  with  pins. 

A  bell  announces  the  hour  for  recess,  and  the  larger  I 
pupils  go  pushing,  running,  shouting,  out  to  the  playr 
ground.  If  we  follow  them,  we  shall  rind  an  ani- 
mated scene;  little  fellows  playing  horse  or  chasing 
one  another  over  the  grass;  others  on  the  horizontal 
bars,  and  still  others  swinging  from  rings  suspended 
from  high  beams;  while  the  wide,  rectangular  board- 
walk is  crowded  with  odd  pairs  of  pedestrians.  Old 
men  and  boys,  with  arms  about  each  other,  go  round 
and  round  the  walk,  never  once  making  a  misstep. 

Here,  for  example,  go  two  couples  running  a  race, 
which  they  manage  in  this  way:  two  boys,  who  can 
see  enougli  to  go  safely  about,  lock  arms  with  two 
totally  blind  fellows,  who  are  to  be  the  contestants. 
At  a  signal  from  the  time-keeper,  who  is  also  blind, 
they  start,  and  away  they  run.  On  their  return  the 
race  is  decided,  and  the  time  accurately  given.  The 
time-keeper's  watch  has  the  crystal  removed  and  at 
intervals  he  delicately  feels  the  position  of  the 
hands. 
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in  the  senior  room  specimens  of  writing  are  shown  j 
us.  By  patient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and 
continual  correcting  of  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  the  pupil  is  able  to  write  a  legible  hand.  A 
card,  in  which  the  script  letters  are  sunk,  is  first 
handed  to  the  writer,  and  he  is  told  to  trace  the  let- 
ters  with  a  pencil  until  he  gets  the  motion  and  form 
of  a  letter.  Then  the  instructor  takes  his  hand 
and  guides  the  pencil  in  forming  the  letter  a  few 
times  over  the  paper.  A  grooved  card  is  placed 
underneath  the  paper  to  aid  the  writer  in  keeping 
the  line. 

Such  writing  can  he  used  for  correspondence 
with  the  seeing  only.    Various  systems  are  used 
for  correspondence  between  the  blind. 
The  most  common  one  in  the  United 
States  is  "the  Braille,"  invented  by 
M.  Braille,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  "In- 
stitut  des  jeunes  Aveugles."  Its  signs 
consist  of  combinations  of  six  dots. 
For  writing  a  frame  is  used,  consis- 
ting of  a  grooved  metal  bed,  and 
guide,  fitted  to  it  by  hinges.    The 
paper  is  introduced  between  the  two. 

The  instrument  for  writing  is  a 
small  style,  which  carries  a  little  cap 
of  paper  before  it  into  the  grooves  of 


sounds.  Thus  they  conceive  red  to  be  different 
from  blue,  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  from  that 
of  a  drum,  or  the  smell  of  a  rose  from  that  of  an 
apple-blossom. 

In  writing  on  this  subject,  a  blind  man  has 
tiaid,  "We  do,  indeed,  fancy  a  sort  of  analogy  to 
exist  between  the  sensations  which  light  and  color 
produce  upon  the  eye  and  those  which  sounds 
produce  upon  the  ear.  With  almost  every  prop- 
erty of  bodies  that  may  address  itself  to  our  hear- 
ing, smelling,  and  taste,  we  associate,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  some  ideal  quality  of  color ; 
but  what  is  most  singular,  these  qualities  seem 
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the  bed,  producing  a  series  of  points  on  the  under 
side,  from  which  side  it  is  read.  The  reading  is 
performed  from  the  left  to  the  right,  consequently 
the  writing  is  from  the  right  to  the  left.  The  guide 
contains  four  rows  of  cells  or  oblongs.  The 
writer  is  thus  enabled  to  write  four  lines.  He 
then  shifts  the  frame  down  and,  after  adjusting  ft 
to  the  paper,  writes  another  four  lines,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Braille  system,  the  first  ten  letters  are 
formed  in  the  upper  and  middle  grooves ;  the  next 
!  ten,  by  adding  one  lower  dot  to  each  letter  of  the 
first  series ;  the  remainder  are  formed  by  adding 
two  lower  dots  to  each  letter  of  the  first  series. 
Numerous  contractions  shorten  the  process  of 
writing  and  reading.  The  first  ten  letters  when 
preceded  by  the  sign  for  numbers  stand  for  the 
nine  digits  and  the  cypher. 

The  blind  excel  in  music.  The  method  of  in- 
struction differs  little  from  that  by  which  the  see- 
ing are  taught.  The  music  is  written  "in  Braille" 
by  means  of  certain  characters,  and  without  the 
use  of  the  staff.  Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable 
event  of  a  blind  person's  life  in  an  institution  is 
the  concerts  to  which  he  is  permitted  to  listen. 
Besides  the  musical  recitals  by  the  pupils,  musi- 
cians of  reputation  are  often  engaged  to  give 
classical  concerts  in  these  institutions. 

Many  persons  enter  the  institutions  in  middle 
life.  In  such  cases  the  fingers  are  sometimes  found 
unfit  for  reading.  Accordingly,  these  persons  are 
taught  the  various  trades  of  broom  and  brush 
making,  chair-repairing,  carpet-weaving,  turning, 
various  trades  in  leather,  and  other  useful  arts. 

Many  surprising  things  attract  the  notice  of 
,  visitors  and  the  inquiries  of  such  visitors  often 
show  how  little  even  well-informed  people  know 
about  the  blind. 

Teachers  are  often  asked,  "What  idea  of  color 

have  the  blind  ?"    Different  persons  have  different 

notions  of  color,  but  all  conceive  the  eye  to  be 

variously  affected  by  different  colors,  as  the  nose 

I  is   by  different   smells,  or  the  ear  by  different 


to  have  a  separate  existence  in  the  imagination, 
and  may  be  formed  by  fancy  into  new  and  various 
combinations." 

Statistics  show  that  not  far  from  one  person  in 
every  thousand  in  the  United  States  is  blind.  The 
State  institutions  care  for  and  educate  the  most  of 
these  unfortunate  persons.  By  interesting  them, 
and  leading  their  thoughts  away  from  themselves, 
modern  philanthropy  has  succeeded  in  making 
them  comparatively  happy.  Placed  among  others 
of  their  sort,  they  find  that  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  whose  unfortunate  lot  it  is  to  be  forever  shut 
out  from  the  beauties  of  nature." 

Numerous  things  are  provided  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  Well  selected  libraries  in 
the  raised  print  are  open  to  the  use  of  all.  A  firm 
in  Philadelphia  publishes  a  monthly  magazine  in 
raised  print,  containing  scientific  and  literary  arti- 
cles, and  a  record  of  events.  A  publishing  house, 
\n  Louisville,  Ky.,  prints  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons  so  that  the  Sabbath  schools  in  the 
institutions  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
same  lessons  as  other  schools. 

So  the  blind  are  instructed.  Their  energies  are 
called  forth  in  every  possible  direction.  In  treat- 
ing of  education  in  general,  Plato  asks,  "Is  not 
that  the  best  education  which  gives  to  the  mind 
and  to  the  body  all  the  force,  all  the  beauty,  and 
all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable  ?" 

Such  a  standard  of  education  have  the  State  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind.  The  pupils  are  taught  to 
be  independent,  to  develop  their  physical  powers, 
to  cultivate  their  mental  abilities,  to  strive  for  a 
noble  character.  iKA  w".  Davenport. 


Commeucement  Exercises. 
The    commencement  exerciees  of  Per- 
kin's  Institute  for  the  Blind,  were  held  at 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,   Tuesday,   June 
7,  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence.    Within  the  last  few  months  the  in- 
stitute has  achieved  one  of  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs, in  the  realization  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  little  sightless   children,   lately  ': 
established  in  Roxbury;  and   it,   was   with,, 
renewed  interest  that  the  citizens  of  Bos-  | 
ton  and  vicenity  crowded  Tremont  Tern-" 
pie  to  witness  the  little  blind  kindergarten-  ' 
ers,  for  the   first  time  before   the  public. 
The  time  at  the  Kindergarten  had  been  so 
limited  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing  any  ! 
advanced  work,  but  assisted  by  fifteen  of  I 
the  younger  pupils  at  South  Boston,  they  \ 
were  able  to  present  to  the  audience  a  very 
pleasing  and  instructive  exercise  under  the 
title  of    '-Grandmother's  Johnny  Cake." 
The  exercise    opened    with  a  song,   the 
words  of  which  had  been  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Miss  Annie  E  Poulson,   form- 
erly of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  the   music  by 
Miss  Kittie  Wheeler,  of  Cambridge,   both 
graduates  of  the  Perkins  institute.    It  con- 
sisted of  a  finger  exercise  representing  the 
various  occupations  by  which  the  farmer 
prepares  his  land,  sows  his  seed  and  final- 
ly carries  his  corn  to  the  miller.    At  the! 
close  of  the  song  the  little  ones  took  their, 
places  at  the  tables  and  proceeded  from 
potter's  clay  to  make  the  utensils  used  in 
preparing    johnny  cake,    from  the    mill 
where  the  corn  was  ground  to  the  stove  In  I 
which  it  was  baked,  and  finally  held   up  to 
their  visitors  a  piece  of   "Grandmother's  j 
Johnny  Cake."     The  children  then  joined 
hands  and  sang  their  thanks  to  the  farmer,  j 
the  miller,  the  baker  and  to  all    who  had 
helped  in  preparing  their  breakfast;  thus 
awakening  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children,  sympathy  and  interest  for  those 
humble    yet  necessary  occupations  upon 
which  we  depend  for  the  very  subsistence 
of  life.     The  rest  of  the  programme  con- 
sisted of  speeches  by  president  Eliot,  L.  L.  , 
D.,  Bev  M.  J.  Savage,   Harvey  N.  Shepard 
and  Mr  Anagnose,  the  present  director  of 
the  Institute,  also  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  gymnastics  and   military  drill,  also. 
recitations  and  award  of  diplomas,      e.c.s. 


The  Benefit  Concert. 

The  unpleasant  weather  kept  many  from 
the  benerifc  concert  to  Miss  C.  C.  Roske  last 
evening,  but  those  who  were  present  found 
it  enjoyable  and  in  some  parts  excellent.  Miss 
Roske  is  totally  blind,  but  there  is  hardly 
anything  to  suggest  it  except  that  she  has  to 
be  led  on  and  off  the  stage.  She  played  with 
great  facility,  phrased  well,  in  general,  and 
brought  out  her  effects  neatly  and  effectively. 
Her  left  hand  work  in  the  Loreley  Fantasie 
was  remarkably  good,  and  this  and  the  Oesten 
fantasie  on  the  Blue  Bell  of  Scotland  were 
beautifully jilayed  throughout.  She  played 
one  composition  of  her  own,  a  sort  of  concert 
polka,  which  was  catchy  and  attractive,  and 
nad  to  be  repeated.  She  was  repeatedly  re- 
called, andVepeated  several  numbers.  Herr 
Walliuberg  played  in  three  duets  with  her, 
and  also  appeared  in  two  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, playing  everything  brilliantly,  and  ac- 
companying the  vocal  soloist,  Miss  Chapin, 
very  well.  Miss  Chapin  was  heard  to  the 
best  advantage  in  her  first  number,  a  song  of 
H.  R.  Shelby's,  which  suited  her  better  than 
the  florid  waltz  she  sang  in  the  second  part. 
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Legislation    in   Aid   of    Blind 
Deaf  Mutes. 


Edith  M.  Thomas  and  Her 
Proposed  Education. 


Some    Reminiscences    of    Dr. 
Samuel  Howe's  School. 


Early  lust  year  the  state  educational  board 
and  the  Legislature  had  laid  before  them  a 
most  peculiar  and  sad  case  of  affliction  winch 
required  special  educational  provision,  the 
details  of  which  are  doubtless  familiar  to 
many  people.  The  time  had  come  wlieu  the 
necessities  of  blind  deaf  mutes  In  regard  ta 
education,  which  had  long  been  obvious,  had 
to  be  met,  for  up  to  that  time  no  special  case 
of  the  kind  had  demanded  attention.  It 
seemed  almost  a  straiure  thing  that  the  need 
had  not  been  foreseen  when  the  education  of 
Laura  Kridgeman  in  this  city  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Howe  had  brought  much  attention  to  this 
complication  of  afflictions,  which,  happily,  is 
not  common.  The  amendment  was  passed 
March  27,  and  the  first  to  receive  Its 
benefits  was  lutle  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas 
or  Maplewood,  Mass..  she  being  about  7  years 
of  ago  at  that  tune.  Slie  was  the  namesake  of 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  well  known  writer. 
From  the  peculiar  analogies  of  the  two  cases 
she  has  been  commonly  called  "the  second 
Laura  Briegeman,"  and  the  meeting  between 
the  two  so  strangely  Isolated  people  was  a 
most  affecting  one— the  gray  baired  blind 
woman,  who  bad  received  such  wonderful  en- 
lightenment and  Intelligence  in  her  youth  ca- 
ressing the  little  blind  and  speechless  child 
who  was  just  about  to  enter  the  same  myste- 
rious school,  where,  out  of  the  darkness  of 
night  and  the  silence  of  death,  the  mlna  and 
soul  should  jet  make  evident,  by  sym- 
bol or  impression,  their  desires  and 
acquirements.  The  helpful  sympa- 
thy—that sympathy  of  like  suffering 
extended  by  Laura  liridgeman  in  the  written 
wish  that  she  might  become  tne  teacher  and 
helper  of  this  child,  was  indeed  touching,  and 
time  alone  may  tell  how  well  this  second 
child  may  emulate  the  learning  of  the  first. 
As  pioneer,  Laura  Bridgemau  has  made  the 
path  easier  for  her  iollower,  although  the 
csseniial  differences  of  character,  the  vari- 
ation and  improvement  in  methods  of  blind 
deaf  mute  instruction  may  Impede  or  assist 
the  progress  of  this  second 

Blind  mid  Mute  Pilerlm 
after  knowledge  and  its  outward  expressions. 
While,  however,  the  cases  are  nearly  parallel 
as  to  the  time  that  Instruction  began,  several 
facts  which  might  be  but  of  mluor  Importance 
in  simple  deaf  mule  instruction  have  a  special 
bearing  in  these  Instauces,  one  of  these  being 
the  taet  that  blindness  and  loss  ot  speech  did 
not  come  upon  the  second  child  until  two 
years  after  tney  afflicted  tiie  first. 

Laura  Bridgemau  lost  the  faculties  of  sight 
and  hearing  at  the  age  of  2  years,  in  conse- 
ouenee  of  a  severe  Illness,  from  which,  she 
didnotlully  recover  until  she  was  almost  4 
years  of  age.  She  was  naturally  auite  Imita- 
tive, and  learned  to  distinguish  muuv  articles 
by  touch,  to  follow  the  actions  and  move- 
ments ot  her  mother,  as  she  was  engaged  in 
household  duties,  to  sew  ami  to  knit.  By  the 
Invitation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  she  came  to 
his  school  for  the  blind,  which  was  then 
located  on  Pleasant  street  In  the  cliy  proper, 
in  1837,  at  which  time  she  was  about  8  years 
ot  age.  Dr.  Ltowe  wrote  in  an  article  pre- 
pared for  a  magazine  after  the  success  of  his 
veuture  was  assured: 

There  was  one  of  two  ways  to  be  adopted, 
either  to  go  on  and  build  up  a  language  of 
signs  on  tne  basis  of  the  natural  language 
which  she  had  already  herself  commenced, 
or  to  teach  her  the  purely  arbitrary  language 
In  common  use;  that  is,  to  give  ber  a  sign  for 
every  individual  thing,  or  to  give  her  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters,  by  the  combination  of  which 
she  might  express  her  idea  of  the  existence, 
md  the  mode  and  condition  of  existence  of 
inythlng.  The  former  would  have  been  easy 
but  veiy  Ineffectual;  the  latter  seemed  very 


difficult,  but  If  accomplished,  very  ei 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  try  the  latter. 
ich  aa  a  book  or  key,  hav- 
ing their  names  printed  In  raised  letters, 
fastened  to  them,  were  hrst  given  to  her. 
Those  she  felt  earflully,  and  alt  r  a  time 
came  to  associate  In  her  mind  the  name  and 
the  Ihlng.  Then  detached  labels  having  mo 
same  names  were  ulven  her,  and  she  soon 
perceived  tnetr  similarity  to  toe  llrst,  and 
learned  to  place  the  name  upon  the  article  to 
which  It  belonged.  Then  single  letters  were 
given  her,  and  she  learned  to  arrange  them  so 
as  to  spell  me  names.  Hitherto  the  prooess 
Dad  bten  mechanical,  but  now  her  intellect 
began  to  work— she  perceived  that  here  was 
a  way  by  which  she  could  herself  make  up  a 
sign  ot  anything  that  was  In  her  own  mind 
aud  show  It  to  another  mind,  and  at 
once  her  countenance  lighted  up  with 
a  human  expression.  I  saw  that  the  great 
obstacle  was  overcome.  Metal  types  were 
next  furnished  her,  and  when  she  had  learned 
to  use  thorn  she  began  to  be  insiructed  In  the 
linger  alphabet.  This  she  learned  easily  and 
quickly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  could 
herself  bpell  out  sentences  rapidly,  rn  well  as 
understand  others.  But  her  development 
was  very  slow  as  compared  with  ordinary 
blind  children  -,  whon  she  had  been  two  years 
at  the  Institution  she  knew  about  as  much  of 
language  as  a  child  ot  3  years  old.  She  had  a 
teacher  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  her,  and 
every  aid  which  those  In  charge  of  her  knew 
bow  to  give." 

Little  Edith' had  always  Deen,  and  Is  still,  a 
Very  Bright  and  Lively  Child, 
but  when  about  4  years  of  age  was  attacked 
with  scarlet  fever  and  diphthorla  of  most 
malignant  types.  Her  life  was  despaired  of, 
and  she  lay  for  a  long  time  iu  an  unconscious 
state,  from  whioh  she  rallied,  with  sightless 
eyes  and  gradual  loss  of  hearing,  smell  and 
speech.  She  Is  not  exactly  dumb,  for  she  has 
been  able  to  speak  distinctly,  and  had  learned 
many  words  before  her  illness;  bur,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  hearing,  these  became  Incoherent, 
degenerating  at  last  Into  a  series  oi  halt 
articulate  repetitions  and  mutterlngs.  Under 
the  influence  of  some  strong  excitement  or 
great  pleasure  she  will  even  now  sneak  dis- 
tinctly and  intelligently  at  times,  hut  such 
moments  are  rare.  Her  recovery  from  her 
illness  was  very  slow,  but  sho  soon  resumed 
her  active  ways,  aud  became  quite  a  romp 
among  her  llttla  playmates.  Despite  ber 
bliuouess,  she  would  climb  trees  ana  go  about 
the  house  and  grounds  with,  seemiucly  the 
full  assurance  ot  a  child  blessed  with  sight, 
acquiring  with  ereat  rapidity  thai  acule  sense 
of  touch  which  constitutes  her  only  means  of 
information.  Slnoe  her  illness  she  has  always 
dressed  and  ted  herself,  and  made  herself 
quite  useful  iu  work  about  the  house,  In  run- 
ning errands,  etc.,  while  needlework,  in  con- 
nection with  dressing  dolls,  Has  be '11  her  fa- 
vorite amusement.  It  Is  not  surprising,  there- 
tore,  that  ibis  child  takes  great  delight  in  ber 
own  cloi lies,  lor  what  in  others  might  be  an 
inordinate  concern  for  personal  appear- 
ance Is  in  her  ense  nut  ihe  devel- 
opment of  the  sole  senso  by  which 
she  can  receive  or  give  Impressions 
of  her  thou'iht.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature 
authorized  licr  education  at  the  state's  ex- 
pense sbo  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Andrew  A.  Banc  at  his  pleasant  home  in 
South  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  but  when  the  next 
term  of  the  Perkins'  Institute  tor  the  Blind 
opens  in  September,  she  will  commence  her 
school  Me  at  mat  institution,  nnder  the  care' 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law.  Prof. 
Park  was  one  of  the  nine  scholars  who  formed 
the  first  class  ever  taught  iu  Dr.  Howe's 
school,  ana  is  a  most  able  and  estimable  old 
goutleinau,  widely  knowu  as 

An  Instructor  for  the  Rlind 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Ho 
has  managed  the  farm  upon  which  he  lives 
for  many  years  with  the  assistance  of  bis 
sous,  and  to  see  him  going  about  the  place 
giving  directions  here  or  there,  or  attending 
to  this  or  that  detail  of  the  work,  one  would 
hardly  believe  him  sightless.  Even  In  his  ad- 
vanced age  he  has  taken  great  delight  in  in- 
structing the  little  girl  in  the  first  steps  of  her 
difficult  education,  while  the  gentle  and 
motherly  care  of  Mrs.  Park,  the  pure  country 
air  and  farm  diet  have  done  wonders  iu 
making  her  a  fearless,  active  and  perfectly 
healthy  child,  a  feature  of  true  education, 
which,  although  generally  much  neglected, 
has  an  important  and  perfectly  legitimate 
place  in  every  scheme  of  education. 

It  was  the  good  tortuue  ot  a  representative 
of  the  Herald  to  accompany  Mrs.  Thomas 
upon  a  recent  visit  to  her  child,  aud  spend  a 
most  enjoyable  afternoou  in  the  company  ot 
Mr.  Park  and  his  family.  It  reminded  one 
very  strongly  oi  the  interview  DicKens  has  so 
graphically  described  in  his  "American 
Notes"  between  Mrs.  Briageman  and  her 
child,  when  Edith,  who  seemeu  to  divine  that 
strangers  were  in  the  room,  came  running  ^> 
ihe  table  where  her  mother  sat,  aud  com- 
menced passing  her  hands  over  her  lace  and 
her  dress,  ber  lace  lighting  up  at  the  touch  of 
any  familiar  material  or  ornament,  aud  put- 
ting on  an  appearance  ot  perplexity  when  the 
restless  little  lingers  encountered  anything 
which  was  not  fully  Identified  with  the  dress 
of  her  mother,  as  she  had  last  inspected  it. 
The  recognition  was  not  quite  so  long  a  proc- 
ess, though,  as  that  with  which  every  oue  is 
familiar,  tor  all  this  reasouing  pro  and  con 
only  occupied  a  few  seconds,  and  In  another 
moment  the  busy  hands  ceased  their  work  of 
Identification  and  were  olasped  behind  the 
moiber's  head.    The 


I.Ittl<-    Arnn    Were  Around  ffefr    TVecli. 

and  mother  and  daughter  were  clasped  In  a 
fond  embrace.  Then  the  visitor  received  at- 
tention, atier  a  Utile  while,  ana  It  was  Indeed 
an  Interesting  study  to  watch  the  expression 
of  the  child's  face  as  she  vainly 
sought  to  Identify  her  with  one  of  ber 
aunts,  who  was  somewhat  similar  In 
height  and  form,  but  the  dress  and  ornaments 
were  strange  and  unknown  to  her.  so  that, 
after  a  most  rigid  examination,  which  ex- 
tended, literally,  from  the  crown  of  t 
to  the  visitor's  le.t,  she  went  back  to  her 
mother's  side  again,  With  an  absent-mind- 
edness, excusable  under  the  circumstances, 
the  visitor  had,  during  this  time,  taken  her 
watch  from  Its  pocket,  and  held  it  to  the 
child's  ear,  forgetting  tbat.  uiillko  other 
children,  she  could  not  Dear  the  "tick,  tick," 
which  always  dell  fill  I  them,  and  makes  them 
imitate  its  sound  In  speech.  After  holding  it  lor 
n  little  while,  lidith  put  U  back  Into  Its  owner's 
hands,  with  the  words,  uttered  with  a  dlt- 
tlnctness,  which  was  almost  startling:  "Put 
it  back  In  again— out  it  hack  m 
again  l"  she  had,  under  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  spoken  aloud  distinctly,  al- 
though during  the  rest  ot  the  visit  she  said 
nothing  except  to  make  the  peculiar  sounds 
by  which  she  expresses  pleasure  or  distress. 
One  Incident  of  the  visit  may  be  repeated 
here,  because  of  the  Insight  It  gives  Into  the 
method  pursued  by  her  instructors  in  asso- 
ciating Ideas  in  this  little  gill's  mind.  The 
visitor's  dress  was,  of  course,  arranged  ovor 
a  tournure  composed  ot  steels,  wires,  and  the 
sundry  o:her  contrivances  by  which  the  fash- 
ionable feminine  form  Is  wont  to  bj  graced  (?) 
in  these  modern  days,  and  this  was  a  source 
of  great  inquiry  to  her  young  and  unsophisti- 
cated mind.  She  would  bring  Mrs.  Park's 
hands  to  the  back  ot  the  visitor's  chair  and 
look  up  in  her  face  as  If  Inquiring  the 
"wherefore  of  this  thusness."  Mrs.  Park's 
method  of  enlightenment  was  most  wise  and 
simple:  Taking  Edith's  best  beloved  doll, she 
had  in  a  moment,  almost,  cut  a  piece  from  an 
old  corset,  run  a  string  through  the  top  of  It 
aud 

Tied  It  Around  the  Waist  or  the  Boll, 
so  tbat  Miss  Angelina's  dress  bung  in  the 
most  approved  French  style.  Then  Mrs. 
Park  gave  it  into  the  hands  ot  the  Inquisitive 
little  midget,  and  from  raised  typo  had 
formed  the  word  "bustle."  Leading  her  to 
the  table  she  made  her  touch  the  back  of  the 
visitor's  dress,  the  doll's  bustle  andjtbe  word 
which  stood  for  it  alternately,  and  the  little 
daughter  of  Eve  was  satisfied.  'J  his  may  ap- 
pear trivial,  It  not  Indelicate,  In  print,  but 
every  expressed  Inquiry  of  her  active  mind 
has  to  be  met  In  a  similar  way,  and  auy  op- 
portunity to  establish  the  Identity  of  any  ob- 
ject with  the  sign  which  stands  lor  it  aud  the 
letters  whicn  compose  that  sign  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  pass  unheeded  by  ber  instructors. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  Interesting  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  ParK,  many  facts  and  Inci- 
dents were  brought  out  concerning  the 
progress  made  In  the  methods  of  blind  aud 
deaf-mute  instruction. 

"Do  you  know  that,  although  raised-letter 
books  were  invented  in  France  about  1784, 
very  few  books  have  been  published  until 
lately?  They  were  very  bulky  and  costly,, 
too.  The  letters  were  so  large  that  tne  New 
Testament  used  to  make  nine  large  folios. 
Why,  I  remember  the  time  when  there  were 
only  three  books  In  Dr.  Howe's  school— that 
was  when  it  was  first  started — one  was  a  gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  the  other  a  book  of  extracts 
from  English  authors,  aud  I've  almost  forgot- 
ten wnat  file  other  volume  was,  a  simple 
primer  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  think. 
|  There  was  a  set  of  mathematical  diagrams, 
and  these  things  were  the  nucleus  of  the  fine 
I  library  which  they  have  now  over  at  the  Per- 
fkins  Institute.  When  Laura  Bridgemau 
/  came  to  the  school,  it  was  simply  an  experi- 
ment ou  the  part  of  good  old  Dr.  Howe.  He 
had  very  little  hope  of  teaching  her  as  much 
as  he  did,  hut  all  that  was  accomplished  by 
him  In  her  case  gives  hope  for  every  parallel 
jne.  Eole  is  the  first  to  receive  instruction 
at  the  state's  expense. 

It  Is  a  Step  In  the  Hitch  t  BirecMon, 
though.    The  state  Is  just  as  much  bound  to 
educate  her,  and  others  like  her,  whatever  It 
may  cost,  as  It  is  to  send  more  fortunate  chil- 
dren to  ihe  common  schools." 

When  asked  if  cases  lute  these  were  n>t 
rare,  he  replied :  "Yes  aud  no.  You  see,  tne 
trouble  is  that  it  is  rare  that  all  but  one  of  the 
senses  are  lost  by  Illness,  wltnout  the  brain 
being  affected,  some  that  are  called  idiots 
may  be  but  deaf  and  blind  mutes,  whose 
training  and  education  have  been  neglected. 
The  census  of  IS85  gives  three  cases  known  at 
mat  time  to  be  within  tne  commonwealth. 
One  was  Laura  Bridgemnn,  the  second  was 
Idiotic,  nothing  was  known  about  the  third. 
Since  Edle's  case  was  brought  up  at  the  Stale 
House,  another  case  has  been  found.  There's 
a  boy  at  Salem— Buwln  Knolan.  but  he  was 
sent  outside  ihe  state  to  the  Hartford  scaool 
lor  the  blind,  although  there  was  an  attempt 
to  secure  his  education  at  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tute at  Hartford,  where  his  broiher  was  edu- 
cated ;  so  that  Edie's  is  the  fifth  case  of  the 
kind  In  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  we  know 
now." 

When  3Sked  as  to  Edle's  prospects  (or  ad- 
vancement lie  said:  "She  Isn't  inclined  to 
study  as  Laura  was.  She's  too  active.  If  any- 
thing, and  wants  to  work  all  the  time.  Times 
when  she  asks  after  .something  she  wants  to 
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..Dovit^are  mo  limes  to  teacn  tier. 
..  main  through  work  mote  than  through 
books.  Why, /it  will  be  just  like  the  differ- 
ence between/a  boy  who  goes  to  school  all  his 
life,  and  one/Who  goes  out  into  the  world  de- 
termined to  learn  all  he  can— the  boy  who 
didn't  study  from  books  m:iy  beat  the  other. 
It  depends  on  the  boy.  So  It  depends  on 
Edte's  training  and  Edie  herself.  She's  nat- 
urally bright,  and  wants  to  bo  doing  all  the 
lime.    She'll 

»o  Wonders  for  Herself 

Dy  and  by.  There  was  a  short  ladder  left 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  house  the  other 
day.  Some  one  had  been  putting  up  screens 
at  the  chamber  windows.  She  came  to  the 
ladder  and  commenced  to  climb,  while  they 
watched  her.  When  she  felt  the  window  she 
came  carefully  down  again.  Then  she 
came  into  the  house,  ran  upstairs  and 
went  feeling  every  window  on  that  side  of  the 
nouse  for  the  ladder,  and  when  she  found  the 
window  jhat  it  leaned  against  she  was  as 
happy  as  if  she'd  found  a  gold  mine.  That's 
the  way  she'll  learn,  but  the  blindness  is 
nothing  to  being  deaf  ana  dumb.  We  who 
can  talk,  and  talk  so  carelessly,  don't  know 
what  conversation  Is  worth  for  cultivation  of 
thought  and  information.  I  can  walk  as 
though  I  saw,  Because  I  can  hear  the  echo  of 
my  footstep,  and  know  whether  It  Is  a  wall,  a 
bush  or  a  piece  of  furniture  I  am  passing  by 
its  sound.  What  I  should  like  to  see  others 
can  tell  me  about,  out  she  has  to  just  wonder 
and  wonder  in  suite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to 
help  her.  She  cannot  help  making  progress 
at  the  school.  We've  arranged  to  have  one 
of  the  blind  pupils  come  down  here  for  the 
summer  and  get  acquainted  with  Edie.  so 
that,  when  school  commences,  Edie  won't 
be  lonely." 

Atter  a  little  while  the  old  gentleman  rises, 
puts  on  the  hat  which  Edie  has  brought  him, 
for  [his  is  her  wav  of  teasing  him  lo  go  out. 
"What  a  tease  you  are  for  going  walking!" 
lie  laughingly  says,  as  she  takes  his  hand. 
'•I've  had  to  take  her  to  the  door  and  hold  her 
hand  out  in  the  rain  today,  so  as  to  explain 
why  she  hasn't  been  able  to  go  before.  She's 
found  out  somehow  that  it  has  cleared  up. 
(iuess  I'll  take  those  papers  up  to  John's, 
mother  "—so  they  set  out  up  the  road,  the 
blind  leading  the  blind,  but  as  if  to  contro- 
vert even  ihe  gospel  (taken  literally),  neither 
falls  into  the  dltcli.  In  tliejflrst  place  there  is 
no  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  country  road, 
radiant  In  the  glory  of  June's  flowering 
hedges.  Both  walk  as  if  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  perfect  safety,  ana  even  as  if  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  the  scene.  A  wonderful  pict- 
ure this !— extreme  youth  and  old  age  walk- 
ing hand  In  hand,  vvlih  the  strong 
sympathetic  bonds  of  blindness  antt 
sorrow  between  them.  Nay,  there  is 
hardly  sorrow,  for  they  stand  in  their  aspects 
of  fearlessness  and  enjoyment  as  recipients 
of  that  spiritual  insight,  that  possibility  and 
development  of  Inner  sight  and  speech,  which 
is  naught  else  but  the  gift  and  tne  spirit  of 
God.  Soon  they  are  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
wayiide  shruboery,  these  two,  who,  being 
bliud,  yet  see.  Only  the  eyes  which  gaze  after 
them  till  with  tears  at  the  sight,  we,  whose 
physical  vision  perceives  not  ihe  glory  which 
lies  beyond,  whose  snlritual  eyes  see  not  the 
hidden  truths  of  affliction,  and  whose  faith, 
despite  manifold  blesshms,  is  nothing  to 
theirs,  who  have  just  disappeared  from  sight. 
Truly  "a  little  child  shall  lead  theml" 
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A  DEAF  MUTE'S  EVOLUTION. 


HOW  A  BODY  MAT  GF.T  ON   WITH  ONLY 
OXJB  OF  THE  FIVE  SENSES. 


t*he  Accomplishments  of*  Luura  Kridsmau, 
wao  In  Infancy  Lost  her  Stent  and  Henr- 
Snar  and  the  Senses  of  Tutite  and  Smell. 

Boston,  July  10.— It  is  just  half  a  century 
since  the  popular  heart  of  the  country  first 
went  out  in  pity  toward  one  who  has  evor  since 
been  regarded  as  the  most  afflicted  of  human 
kind.  Almost  every  middle-aged  man  and 
woman  in  New  England  remembers  the  story  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf  mute,  whose 
fate  has  made  a  more  standard  example  of 
patience  and  submission  in  Yankee  homes  and 
schools  than  the  more  ancient  record  of  Job 
and  his  sores.  Perhaps  no  better  damonstia- 
tion  could  be  found  of  the  fact  that  hap- 
piness is  a  master  merely  of  relative 
and     not     of     absolute     conditions      than 


LAURA  D.   BTUDSMAK. 


in  the  history  of  ' 
peace  and  content 
that  has  followed 
and  still  follows  the 
life  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man.  Certainly  her 
sisters  in  this  com- 
munity would  rank 
as  happiest  among 
women  did  they  pos- 
sess in  the  same  de- 
gree her  calm  se- 
renity and  unselfish 
devotion.  Possess- 
ing but  one  unim- 
paired faculty,  that 
of  touch.  Miss  Bridg- 
nian  has  become  a 
cultivated  woman, 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  world  and  Its 
life,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  language 
without  physical  demonstration  to  convey 
ideas.  It  is  a  constant  marvel  to  those  around 
hor  that  she  understands  and  appreciates  so 
much,  and  that  she  is  able  to  make  .such  won- 
derful use  of  the  single  sense  that  is  left  her. 
Miss  Bridgman  is  now  a  woman  of  57  years, 
and  she  still  makes  her  home  for  the  greater 
part  of  each  year  at  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  Blind,  where  she  first  received,  fifty  years 
ago,  instruction  in  the  use  of  language  from 
the  lata  Dr.  Howe.  In  form  and  feature  she  is 
not  unlike  many  women  of  her  age,  except  tiiat 
a  rare  delicacy  of  organization,  both  mental 
and  physical,  impresses  every  one  Who  meets 
her.  Although  not  robust,,  she  is  seldom  111, 
and  her  heaith  is  probably  as  good  as  mat.  of 
most  ladies  of  her  age.  who  dresses  plainly, 
and  her  appearance  tn  this  respect  is  boot  de- 
scribed as  old  fashioned. 

The  question  always  askod  first  by  anyone 
who  has  not  heard  tne  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  lilo  is,  how  was  the  first  idea  of  words 
and  language  conveyed  to  her  mind?  jltiss 
Bridgman's  inflrmitios  date  from  '.ue  second 
year  of  her  childhood.  A  severe  attack  of  soar- 
let  fever  destroyed  the  four  senses  of  sight. 
hearing,  tusto,  and  smell.  Her  sickness  con- 
tinued for  fully  six  months,  and  it  completely 
wiped  out  all  memory  oi  her  early  intaucy. 
Aside  from  this  circumstance  in  hor  casd,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  fact  by  competent  investigators 
that  no  case  is  known  of  a  person  wtio  can 
trace  anvthing  in  memory  back  of  the  second 
year  of  inlanuy.  So  in  Laura's  case  there 
never  has  beon  the  taintest  reooliection  of 
the  use  of  the  two  chief  senses  Which  she  lost. 
In  mueli  that  she  says  and  writes, 
she  olten  refers  to  the  beauties  of 
light  and  sound,  especially  of  the -former, 
but  she  has  no  adequate  conception  ol  eituer. 
How  can  she  liave'f  How  can  it  be  possible  tot 
convey  in  words  even  a  vague  impression  of 
the  beauties  of  a  landscape  to  a  mind  which 
cannot  do  more  than  dimly  wonder  what  tne 
great  principle  ol  light  maybe?  Or  how  can 
any  idea  of  a  grand  harmony  be  brought  to 
one  whose  only  conception  of  sound  most  be 
gained  by  the  trembling  of  the  floor  under  a 
friend's  footstep,  or  the.  coucussiun  of  air  fol- 
lowing a  cannon  •  shot.  A  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience was  required  to  teach  Laura  the  rudi- 
ments of  word  suns.  It  was  accomplished  by 
attaching  to  every  article  in  common  use  its 
name  in  raised  letters.  Having  mastered  that 
idea,  she  readily  learned  the  deal-aud-durn  b 
finger  alphabet  sigus  for  thu  same  objects,  and 
thereafter  her  progress  was  remarkably  rapid. 
Most  blind  people  are  pa^sionatelj  loud  of 
reading,  and  the  ocoupauts  ol  tne  Perkins  In- 
stitution have  a  largo  raised  letter  library. 
Miss  iindgmiiQ  cares  very  little  for  reading. 
She  mucli  proiers  that  some  one  should  re.id 
to  her  by  baud  Signs,  trom  newspapers  and  re- 
ligious books.  Sue  is  extremely  sociable,  and 
earnestly  keeps  up  a  silent  conversation  when- 
ever opportunity  affords.  Her  daily  routine  is 
a  quiet  one.  She  Jives  in  one  of  tne  four  cot- 
tages on  the  grounds  of  the  institution  in 
South  Boston,  iohe  has  the  sole  care  of  her 
room,  which  is  a  model  of  neatness.  She 
is  very  skilful  with  the  needle  in 
ordinary  and  fancy  sewing.  Many  a 
sharp-eyed  seamstress  would,  envy  the 
speed  with  which  she  tareads  her  needle  even 
If  it  be  a  line  one.  She  does  it  by  placiug  the 
end  of  the  thread  and  the  head  of  the  needle  in 
her  mouih,  and  in  an  instant  the  threading  is 
acconu  lished  by  the  end  of  her  tongue. 
Thread  lace,  very  deiioate,  she  knits  rapidly, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  makes  a  great  deal 
of  it.  She  is  also  a  l'althiul  correspondent,  un- 
less she  be  overwhelmed  oyletterslrom  people 
Whose  solo  object  is  curiosity  or  to  obtain  an 
autograph.  Her  writing  ia  sfiit'  and  angular, 
like  that  of  most  bliud  people,  but  it  is  re- 
markablly  distinct,  as  will  be  seen  in  this  fac- 
simile of  her  autograph. 
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A  simple  guiding  device  for  tne  pencil  is  used 
by  her  and  by  most  blind  writers.  Beneath 
the  paper  on  which  she  writes  is  placed  a 
sheet  of  pasteboard  covered  with  slight  de- 
pressions, each  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
square  (the  size  of  the  body  of  a  small  letter), 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  aoart,  and  arranged 
in    horizontal    lines   to    oorresnond   with  the 
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lines  of  manu  scrip;.  -  one  or-.oy  u  a  letter  is 
made  over  each  depression,  and  it  extends 
above  or  below  with  such  letters  as  it  is 
necessary. 

One  Of  Miss  Bridgman's  daily  duties  during 
the  school  year  is  to  assiat  in  the  instruct!'  n  of 
one  of  the  kindergarten  classes  of  blind  chil- 
dren. They  all  learn  the  hand  alphabet,  and 
h"r  work  among  them  is  a  delight  both  to  her 
and  fo  her  pupils. 

scientifically   considered.   Miss    Bridgman  s 
case  presents  many  interesting  features  bear- 
ing upon  the  degree  of  skill  which  the  training 
of  a  single  faculty  will  develop.    The  sen 
smell  and  taste  have  in  some  degree  returtnefl 
to  her.     She  ran  detect  pungent   odors 
knows  the  difference  by  •.•.veto  between  articles 
of  food  which  are  dissimilar,  but  neither  sense 
Is  a  source  of  pleasure  or  much  profit  to  her. 
The  destruction  of  hearing  and  sight  was  so 
complete  that  the  ear  drum?  and  eyeballs  are 
gone,  the  latter  removed  by  operation  some 
time   after  her  illness  in  order  to  stop  pain 
and  inflammation.    The  sense  of  touch  which 
remains  to   her  has   reached   a  mifh  higher 
degree  of  cultivation    and    perceptive  power 
than   wa3   ever   attained   in    another   human 
being.     By  sense  of  touch  alone,  which  inter- 
prets the  waves  of  air  upon   her  face,  she  can 
tell  in  walking  on  the  street  whether  buildings 
abut  closely  upon  the  sidewalk  or  there  is  an 
open  space  intervening.   More  wonderfull  still, 
she  can  perceive  in   the  same  way— and  other 
inmates  of    the  Perkins  institution   have  the 
same  power—  whether  a  fence  lining  the  walk 
is  made  of  pickets  or  is  of  solid  boards.    .Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  institution,  says 
that  Laura  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  blind 
inmates  are  able  to  perceive  accurately,  by 
means  of  reflected  heat  or  air  waves,  whether 
a  building  they  maybe  passing  is  of  brick  or 
wood.  Some  time  ago  several  scientists,  one  or 
two  Harvard  professors  among  them,  made  an 
interesting  test  of  Miss  Bridgman's  delicacy  of 
touch.       Tney     undertook     to     measure    the 
distance     at     which    she    was    able    to    de- 
tect  the   separation   of    two     points.      Take, 
for  instance,  two  pins,  and  hold  them  together 
with  points  side  by  side.  T  iuch  the  points  with 
the  finger  tips  and  you  will  be  able  to  feel  but 
one  point.    Gradually  separate  the  pins  and 
note  the  distance  at  which  you  can  distinguish 
two  points  instead  of  one.    You  will  find  it  va- 
ries from  an  eighth  to  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
Two  very  fine  needles  were  used'in  the  experi- 
ments with  Miss  Bridgman,  and  thedlstanca 
at  which  she  could  distinguish  lht>sepn 
points   was  Infinitesimal.      With   most  people 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  even  more    ensitive  in 
touch  th.au  the  lingers.    f.n      '       iridgman's 
cass  this  rule  dues  not  hold  good.    A  ra 
for  Miss  Brideeman  aboui  a  month  ago 
visit  to  the  Waltham   Watch  Factory.    There 
she  found  delicacy  of  worktn 
exquisite  sense  of  touch 
take  delight  in.    She  b  came   svoi 
thusia-iie  over  what  '.■  a    -ii 
a  watch  movenienl   wa  ir  sue 

was  quite  overjoyed.    Much  ol    hi  i 
since  then  lias  bee  i    r.oii  in 
together  and  -   para  ir.g  the  deiioate  me 
Ism  of  wheels  amis  .-•;■;.. 

Dr.  Howe  s  greatesl  aim  in  his  training  oi 
Laura  Bridgman  he  failed  to  accomplish,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  greatesl  disappointments  of 
his  life  that  he  was  thwarted  in  his 
When  he  undertook  her  education  it  was 
the  strict  condition  that  she  should  be  Bolely 
in  his  charge,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
taught  her  or  sa.ir!  to  her  on  any  now  si 
without  his  permissioii.  He  believed  he  could 
solve  through  her  one  of  the  great  problem! 
of  the  human  race.  He  took  her  tit  the 
seven,  possessing  intelligence,  but  no  ;. .. 
edge.  Her  mind  was  an  absohiti 
speeting  any  of  the  world's  theories  of  morals 
or  religion.  His  plan  was  to  teaeli  her  first  the 
physical  things  of  life,  bu1  to  carefully  abstain 
from  giving  to  her  mind  any  religious  idea 
or  impression  jintil  she  came  to  mature 
years.  Then  he  ^believed  he  could  ascertain 
through  her  whether  or  not  there  is  in  the 
human  mind  any  innate  religious  in- 
stinct, and  if  so,  of  what  nature  and 
scope.  The  study  would  have  been  one 
of  vast  interest,  and  it  would  have  had  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  some  modern  religious 
views.  But  Dr.  Howe's  plans  were  thwarted 
bv  certain  zealous  persons,  who,  during  his 
absence  in  Europe,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
save  Laura's  soul  without  further  delay.  Ac- 
cordingly they  filled  her  mind  with  the  dogmas 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  she  accepted  them. 
When  Dr.  Howe  returned,  he  found  his  protege 
a  changed  woman.  She  was  no  longer,  men- 
tally and  morally,  original  and  independent. 
She  made  scriptural  injunction  the  basis  of  al- 
most every  thought  and  process  of  reasoning, 
and  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  Dr.  Howe  died 
without  accomplishing  his  great  ambition  in 
the  case  of  Laura,  or  any  one  similarly  un- 
fortunate. The  existence  of  a  person  filling 
the  conditions  was  never  known  before.  There 
have  been  a  few  people  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
made  so  by  acoident  or  disease  after  they  had 
reached  years  of  memory  and  knowledge,  but 
no  case  where  the  victim  was  practically  born 
with  those  infirmities,  and  who  possessed  an 
active,  capable  mind. 

There  has  been  no  parallel  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man's case,  until,  within  a  few  months,  Mr.  An- 
agnos has  been  following  the  career  of  a  young 
girl  in  Alabama,  who  promises  even  more  won- 
derful results  than  did  Laura.  Her  name  is 
Helen  Kelier,  and  she  lives  with  her  parents, 
well-to-do  people  in  Tuscaloosa.  She  is  seven 
years  old.  and  lost  the  faculties  of  sight,  speech, 
and  hearing  when  only  six  months  old.  She  is 
thoroughly  robust  and  healthy,  while  Laura 
all  her  life  has  been  delicate.  Furthermore, 
she  is  bright  and  intelligent,  and  is  pining  for 
knowledge.  In  February  last  Mr.  Anagnos 
sent  one  of  the  best  instructors  of  the  institu- 
tion, Miss  Sullivan,  to  Alabama  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  unfortunate  child.    She 


r 


has  pursuod  the  same  mothods  adopted  l>y  Ur. 
with  wonderful  success,  When  the  child, 
alter  a  few  weeks,  began  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  raised-letter  signs  upon  her 
playthings  she  became  wild  with  joy 
ami  ambition,  which  wero  both  pitiful 
and  Inspiring.  She  Is  making  wonderful 
progress.  Shu  shows  powers  of  memory  that 
are  remarkable.  Already  she  has  mostered 
nearly  500  words,  and  she  would  spend  all  lior 
time  adding  to  her  knowleago  if  permitted. 
She  abandons  all  her  former  amusements,  ami 
bogs  all  around  her  constantly  !o  talk  to  her 
with  their  lingers.  Such  words  as  "comforter." 
"spread,"  "pillow,"  she  learns  and  spells  cor- 
rectly after  only  one  repetition.  Mr.  Anagnos 
fears,  however,  that  this  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing the  great  investigation  which  Dr.  Howe 
sought  to  undertake  will  also  be  lost  to  science. 
hild's  parents  are  strong  Presbyterians, 
aeyare  anxious  that  little  Holen'p  spiritual 
welfare  shall  be  ministered  unto  as  soon  as 
she  is  able  to  comprehend  their  theology. 
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A    PRAISEWORTHY    EXAMPLE. 

What  a  Blind  Girl  tins  Accomplished  In 
Getting  an  Education. 

Miss  JuIIh  Elizabeth  Burnham,  who  re- 
cently graduated  at  the  state  normal 
schooPnt  Frutnlngham,  is  the  first  totally 
blind  person  who  has  graduated  from  one 
of  these  Institutions.  She  illustrates  In 
her  experience  some  of  the  compensations 
of  provident  for,  deprived  of  one  of  her 
senses,  the  oners  have  been  so  sharpened 
that,  with  he|r  quick  wit,  clear  understand- 
ing and  iadcultable  will,  she  has  accom- 
plished more  than  most  people  with  all 
their  senses.  It  really  seems  thai  In  the 
place  of  the  lost  sense  were  two  senses 
that  ordinary  people  do  uct  have. 

Miss  Burnham  Is  the  daughter  of  the 
well  known  dentist,  Dr.  Albeit  W.  Burn- 
ham. At  her  blrtb  ner  eyesight  was  per- 
iod, out  wnen  seven  months  old  she  was 
•  uddeoly  stricken  with  an  illness  which 
left  her  totally  blind.  She  soon  gave  indi- 
cation of  an  unusually  active,  Inquiring 
mind,  and  had  a  grasp  of  Ideas  which  was 
remarkable,  with  a  wonderful  memory 
and  an  Intense  thirst  for  knowledge.  At 
tbeaseoi  five  slie  eutered  one  of  our 
'lrltuary  schools,  where  an  older  sister 
was  a  scholar.  ?7'VZ  [!»  rrlmary  sbe 
,1  ibe  grammar  school,  In  both  keep- 
ins;  pace  with  the  class  by  hearing  the  reci- 
la.torj:;  anl  rcailoes.  At  the  age  of  10 
toe  left  boms  and  entered  the  Perkins 
Institution  fur  the  Blind  In  South  Boston, 
where  sbe  pursued  the  usual  course  of 
instruction;  making  great  proficiency  In 
ail  the  studies  and  graduating  with  the 
honors  of  her  class  in  1883. 

Desiring  to  qualify  herself  for  teaching; 
after  a  brief  Interval  she  entered  the  state 
normal  school  at  Framlngham.Here,bavlng 
uo  textbooks  such  as  were  used  at  this 
school  that  were  in  raised  characters,  she 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  methods  of 
her  early  school  days,  receiving  the  les- 
sons through  her  ears;,  after  taking  them 
down  with  a  stiletto-  making  pricked  cop- 
ies which  could  be  read  with  "her  fingers 
at  her  leisure.  In  the  study  of  geometry 
she  Improvised  diagrams  with  pins  and 
strings  stretched  around  them.  On  ac- 
count of  III  health  sbe  felt  It  wise  to  with- 
draw from  her  studies  for  a  season,  only 
to  return  with  new  zest,  and 
In  spile  of  all  inconveniences 
and  difficulties  continued  until  her  suc- 
cessful graduation.  The  principal  of  the 
school  bas  requested  her  to  return  and 
take  the  advanced  term  of  two  years. 

In  February,  1886,  she  passed  the  regu- 
lar examination  for  teachers  in  our  own 
public  schools,  using  the  caligraph  In  an- 
swering the  questions.  Sbe  received  a 
certificate  signed  by  all  of  the  committee 
on  teachers;  saying  that  she  bad  success- 
fully passed  the  examination.  Sbe  actual- 
ly ranked  above  the  average  of  those  who 
passed  tbe  examination. 

Miss  Burnbam;  after  once  showing 
round  a  house;  has  no  difficulty  In  moving 
with  freedom.  She  plays  the  piano;  runs 
a  sewing  macblne  and  caligraph  type  writ- 
er ;  does  plain  sewing;  bead  work  In  colors, 
crochets,  picking  out  herself  new  stitches, 
and  assists  In  all  tbe  household  duties. 
See  sees  more  with  bcr  fingers  tban  most 


people  do  with  their  two  eyes.  Sbe  is  a 
modest  Christian  girl,  tbougbtful  of  oth- 
ers and  universally  beloved.  She  Is  on 
active  member  of  tbe  Kirk  Street  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
also  president  of  the  Alumna?  association 
of  the  Perklus  Institution  for  tbe  Blind. 
This  is  written  as  a  just  tribute  to  a  wor- 
thy young  lady  and  to  stimulate  some  of 
our  young  people,  who,  having  all  their 
senses,  yet  find  tbelr  books  a  weariness, 
their  lessons  difficult  to  remember,  and  so 
little  persistence  that  they  cannot  pursue 
their  studies  lo  completion. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ANNA. 


Remarkable  Results  Accomplished  In 

Instructing  One  Who  Could  Neither 
See,  Hear  nor  Speak. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Quinnituckut,  where 
the  Agawain  gathers  her  waters  in  the  "low 
land,''  before  stealing  its  way  to  the  "long 
river,"  near  the  paper  mill,  in  a  "tene- 
ment house"  by  a  sheltered  nook,  in  the 
sunny  days  of  July,  Anna  was  born.  Five 
years  later  the  family  was  increased 
by  the  birth  of  a  boy,  followed 
in  1873  by  a  second  girl.  The 
mother  died  in  1874,  and  two  years  later, 
Feb.  22, 1870.  the  two  defectives.  Anna  and 
her  brother,  were  sent  to  the  State  alms- 
house. The  youngest  child  was  placed 
wtth  a  relative,  and  the  father  left  to  his 
own  devioes.  The  brother  died  of  a  natal 
disease,  May  80. 1876.  and  our  heroine  was 
left  solitary  and  alone.  At  this  time,  Anna, 
who  had  long  suffered  from  a  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes,  became  nearly 
blind.  The  parish  priest  and  kindly 
strangers  interested  themselves  in 
her  behalf,  and  after  much  intercession, 
admission  was  procured  lor  her  to  the  St, 
John's  Hospital  in  Lowell ;  and  later  to  the 
City  Hospital  in  Boston.  Subsequently  a 
situation  was  procured  for  her  in  a  respecta- 
ble family,  but  a  recurrence  of  the  disease 
rendered  her  unfit  for  the  simplest  form  of 
labor  and  she  was  returned  to  the  alms- 
house. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1880,  the  State 
agent  enlisted  the  kind  services  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  who  admitted  her  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  blind.  A  surgical  opera- 
tion converted  the  dead  opaqueness  to  par- 
tial translucency,  and  she  was  there  edu- 
cated after  the  manner  of  that  famed  benifi- 
cent  school. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  a  Southern  gentle- 
man visited  this  institution  to  enlist  the 
services  of  its  superintendent  in  the  pro- 
curing of  a  governess  and  instructress  for 
his  child  daughter,  whose  lot  in  life  it  was 
to  be  born  blind,  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  mar- 
vellously blessed  in  the  possession  of  rare 
intellectual  faculties. 

After  giving  the  matter  that  careful  at- 
tention its  serious  character  entitled  it.  Mr. 
Anagnos  selected  for  the  position  our  young 
friend  Anua.  And  now  commenced  the 
herculean  labor  necessary  to  fit  herself  for 
the  appointed  task.  Dr.  Howe  had  pre- 
ceded her  and  pierced  a  trackless  forest 
to  purvev  mental  pabulum  to  the  starv- 
ing mind  of  Laura  Bridgeman.  The  path- 
way blazed  by  him  indicated  the  course  to 
be  traversed  by  his  successors.  The  indices 
sufficient  for  the  "brilliant  PMlohellenist," 
and  "the  discinle  that  Jesus  loved,"  might 
well  prove  insufficient  for  a  less  masculine 
minil.  But  nothing  daunted,  she  labored 
as  only  one  imbued  with  the  spiritof  the 
Master  could  labor ;  and  the  result  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  her 
guide  and  benefactor.  She  was  introduced 
to  her  work  and  southern  home.  In  one 
slrort  term  of  six  months  she  had  accom- 
plished what  Dr.  Howe  was  unable  to  do,  in 
the  case  of  Laura  Bridgeman  during  three 
s/tj«»  o«  unremitting  toil.  Anna  is  now  but 
21  years  of  age.  Beautiful  in  mind  and  per- 
son, loving  and  beloved.  With  congenial 
occupation  ana  ample  compensation ;  happy 
in  serving,  great  is  her  reward.  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant. 

Moral— Hodie  niihi,  eras  tibi,         v.  s.  H. 

July,  IS,  18S7. 


CONTEMPORARY  POETS. 


n'HBEB  oxr.. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Poetic   Outlook   in 
America. 


The  Appreciation  Sometimes  l>ue 
to  the  Living. 


The    Work  of  Two  Prominent 
Boston  Poets. 


Mr*.  Thomas  Seargeant  Perry,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  "The  Heart  of  a 
Weed";  Mrs.  Anuie  Fields,  who  mostly 
veils  her  songs  in  classic  robes ;  Colonel  I : 
son,  whose  only  sin  against  the  muses  is  that  he 
too  seldom  bids  them  enter;  Julia  Romana 
Anagnos— too  early  lost  to  the  love  that  en- 
folded her,  too  early  called  to  that  angelic  band 
whose  divine  life  she  lived  even  here — how  her 
"Stray  Chords"  still  thrill  our  hearts  and  linger 
as  music  in  memory!  Mrs.  Anagnos  had  the 
over-possession  of  genius;  her  brief ,  beautilul 
life,  filled  with  loving  outgoing  to  others,  had 
never  given  her  time  to  develop  and  express  a 
type  of  the  rarest  genius  ever  given  to  wouiau. 

O!  there  was  heaven  in  her  . 

And  heaven  in  lior  smile; 
An  angel's  deathless  glance  we  not 

And  knew  ii  not  the  while 


Her  armor  <>i  white  pui 
Knew  neither  bpoI  nor  scar; 

Her  folded  robe  ol'  innoi 
>'<, , hut  ,.i  earth  might  mar. 


\nd  «e  gh  e  thanks  with  quiet  hearts 

For  that  which  stili  is  ours; 
Sweet  in  our  ears  still  rings  her  son?, 
Our  hearts  still  wear  her  fiov 
So  wrote  the  loving  hand  of  her  sister.  Mrs. 
iAuia  E.  Richards ;  aud  among  other  exquisite  ' 
tributes  was  that  of  Mr.  Parsons,  of  which  the 
last  stanzas  are : 

O.  she  was  beautiful  beyond  all  magic 
Of  sculptor's  hand  or  pencil  to  portray ! 

Something  angelica'.,  divinely  tragic, 
Tempered  the  smile  that  round  her  lip- 
play. 

Dear  first-born  daughter  of  a  hero's  heart 
Pass  to  perfection,  all  but  perfect  here: 
We  weep  not  much,  remembering  when 
art. 
Yet,  child  of  Poesy!  receive  a  tear, 
The  pen  lingers  over  her  loveliness— our  poet- 
angel,  our  angel-poet.    Ah— but  we  know 

That  life  is  ever  lord  of  death 

And  love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

No  reference  to  contemporary    poets,    how- 
ever slight  and   fragmentary,  could  fail  to  re-  i 
cord    the   sweet  and    sainted    name    of   Julia  i 
Anagnos. 


PROGRESS 
THOUGHT  AFTER    TENNYSON. 


BY  JVLIA  KOMAKA  ANAGNOS. 


Blush,  blush,  blush. 

'Gainst  the  cold  gray  clouds.  O  Day! 
And  I  would  I  a  breath  could  utter. 

That  should  scatter  them  all  av, 

Oh,  well  for  the  freeman's  son, 
That  he  knows  not  the  name  of  a  slave ; 

'Twere  better  his  life  were  done, 
And  his  bloom  laid  deep  in  the  grave, 

Let  the  stately  realms  move  on, 
And  build  titles  high  at  their  will : 

But  look  for  a  touch  from  the  Deathless  Hand, 
And  the  voice  that  is  never  still'. 
[From  "Stray  Chords.': 
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THE  NEW  KINDERGARTEN. 


Important  Improvements    in  Progress— The 
Perkins  Insti  Htlon. 

Yes,  it  is  truly  wondei  Jul.  A  large  brick 
building  and  a  beautiful  level  lawn  of  some  60 
feet  in  every  direction,  is  what  meets  tke  eye  on 
reaching  the  new  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  street, 
Jamaica  Plain.  Less  than  two  years  ago  the 
writer  accompanied^  little  picnic  party  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  present  substantial  edifice 
is  raised.  The  building  was  at  that  time  under 
ccntemplation.  The  site  now  occupied  by  the 
kindergarten  was  then  an  irregular  ledge  of  the 
roughest  kind  of  Roxbury  stone,  projecting 
above  the  preient  level  a  distance  o£  15  feet. 
The  place  was  a  tangled  mass  of  wild  shrubbery, 
and  vines  struggling  for  supremacy.  A  great 
transformation  has  taken  place,  and  no;v  beau- 
tiful flowers  dance  in  the  sunlight  and  adorn 
the  foreground  of  the  massive  brick  structure,— 
the  new  kindergarten. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the 
thoroughly  substantial  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing, but  there  is  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  it  is  built  so  near  the  street,  yet  this 
is  obviated  by  the  fact  that  this  is  only  the  first 
of  the  buildings  that  will  form  the  branch  of 
I  the  present  institution.  The  visitor  is  directed 
to  the  workroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  No. 
37  Avon  street,  where  a  plan  of  the  proposed 
houses  is  t.een. 

A  house  similar  to  the  one  erected  will  be 
built,  with  two  corresponding  ones  in  the  rear, 
and  the  main  building,  ample  in  proportion, 
will  form  the  central  figure,  and  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  highway  to  satisfy  all 
critical  taste,  as  the  whole  will  form,  when 
completed,  a  fine,  effective  group.  About  five 
years  ago  Superintendent  M.  Anagnos  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  new  kindergarten  as  a  necessity 
to  meet  the  wants  of  little  blind  children,  and 
communicated  his  plans  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  press  department,  Mr.  Dennis  Reardon, 
one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion, a  blind  man,  who  is  gifted  with  a  fertility 
of  constructive  power,  and  the  present  outline 
is  his  conception.  It  is  certainly  a  great  pro- 
ject, but  what's  well  begun  is  half  done  j  and 
when  the  persistent  appeal  of  one  man,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  aroused  the  spirit  of  Boston,  and  by 
raising  $79,000  had  cancelled  the  debt  of  bot'i 
house  and  land,  it  is  a  convincin;  proof  that 
the  remainder  of  the  houses  will  be  built,  as  he 
has  unbounded  faith  in  the  benevolence  and 
philanthropy  of  the  citizens  to  carry  to  comple- 
tion what  has  been  so  well  commenced.  Mr. 
Anagnos  has  devoted  20  years  of  his  life  in  the 
interest  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 

About  20  men  are  busily  at  work  on  the 
grounds,  with  steam  crushers  and  drills,  remov- 
ing boulders.  The  estate  covers  an  area  of  over 
six  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  full  of  rocks,  and  it 
will  take  a  long  time  before  the  land  can  all  be 
brought  to  the  required  grade. 

Carpenters  are  also  at  work  in  putting  an 
addition  to  an  old  house  on  the  grounds.  It  is 
a  very  old  building,  judging  from  its  gambrel- 
shaped  roof  and  general  architecture,  but  when 
modernized  will  be  much  more  desirable  for 
occupancy.  The  inspection  of  the  kindergarten 
by  the  writer  commenced  at  the  basement  Jead- 
ing  to  the  upper  apartments,  and  in  the  entirety 
the  building  is  thoroughly  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose. The  schoolrooms  are  very  attractive, 
and  the  walls  in  various  apartments  decorated 
with  pictures,  the  gift  of  a  blind  gentleman. 

There  seems  no  lack  of  comfort,  and  yet 
there  is  no  unnecessary  display,  merely  need- 
ful requirements  for  such  elementary  training 
as  will  fit  children  for  more  advanced  work  in 
the  institution. 

Qualified  teachers  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  blind  children  will  be  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  powers. 

AT  THE  PARENT  INSTITUTION. 

In  South  Boston  necessary  repairs  are  in 
progress  at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  both  the 
main  building  and  in  the  cottages,  which  will 
be  completed  before  the  school  reopens.  A  va- 
riety of  changes  are  about  to  take  place  among 


the  teachers.  Miss  Abbie  J.  Dillingham,  the 
principal  teacher  in  the  girls'  workroom,-  has 
obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year. 

She  has  been  over  25  years  in  the  institution, 
and  her  worth  and  work  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. She  is  so  painstaking,  sympathetic  and 
patient,  that  it  is  no  wonder  she  is  beloved  by 
her  pupils.  Laura  Bridgman,  who  is  spending 
her  vacation  with  her  aged  mother  in  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  in  a  recent  letter  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution,  expresses  profound  regret  at  the 
necessity  which  compels  Miss  Dillingham's 
absence.  Miss  Bridgman  takes  a  very  active 
part  in  the  work  department.  During  the 
absence  of  Miss  Dillingham  Miss  Cora  L.  Davis 
will  serve  as  principal  of  the  department,  and 
will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Margaret  Morrison  of 
Salem,  who  was  recently  engaged  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  boys'  department  the  place  of  Mr. 
Hurlburt  has  been  vacated,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Morey 
will  be  his  successor. 

-  Miss  Harriet  D.  Burgess,  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  girls'  department,  who  was  recently  mar- 
ried, will  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Sarah  Lilley. 
Miss  D.  B,  Upsom,  a  music  teacher,  has  also  re- 
signed to  enter  the  matrimonial  sphere  and 
Miss  Bertha  Reed  takes  her  place. 

Very  great  interest  is  maintained  by  Super- 
intendent Anagnos  in  the  welfare  of  the  grad- 
uates, and  he  is  more  than  pleased  with  the 
success  of  JVKss  Annie  M.  Sullivan  in  instructing 
a  deaf-and-dumb  child  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  This 
child  is  but  seven  years  old,  and  in  the  course 
of  seven  months  she  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  language  to  express  elementary 
ideas,  and  is  making  astonishing  progress  in 
several  primary  studies.  She  lost  those  senses 
when  only  a  few  months  old,  and  in  quickness 
of  perception,  thirst  of  knowledge  and  eager- 
ness to  become  acquainted  with  every  surround- 
ing, she  is  even  superior  to  Laura  Bridgman. 
Miss  Sullivan  is  engaged  as  governess  in  the 
family,  and  is  recovering  her  sight  sufficiently 
to  attend  to  Irer  duties. 

A  very  interesting  and  promising  case  is  that 
of  a  girl  eight  years  old,  who  will  be  received 
in  the  institution  in  September,  and  who  gradu- 
ally became  blind  and  then  deaf.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  is  made 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  pupils. 
Intellectual  improvement  is  aided  by  manual 
training".  "Valuable  mechanical  knowledge  is 
attained,  and  in  many  cases  a  trade  is  ac- 
quired and  the  pupil  made  self-supporting. 


EVENING  TfiMSCEIPT 


SATURDAY,    AUGUST    30,    1887. 


Changes  at  tite  jerkins  Institution. 
During  the  summer  a  few  needed  repairs  have 
been  made  in  the  main  building  and  cottages  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  There  will 
be  a  number  of  .changes  among  the  teachers  next 
term.  Miss  Abbie  S,  Dillingham,  the  principal 
teacher  in  the  girls'  workroom,  has  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year.  She  has  been  in  the  institu- 
tion for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  is  uni- 
versally well  liked.  During  her  absence  Miss  Cora 
ES>yis  will  serve  as  principal  of  the  department, 
and  s.he  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Margaret  Morri- 
son of  iSalem,  who  was  recently  engaged.  In  the , 
boys'  department  Mr.  Hurlburt  has  resigned,  and 
bis  place  will  be  filled  by  J.  T.  Morey.  Misses 
Harriet  D.  b'.urgess  and  D.  P.  Upson,  teachers  in 
the  girls'  dep.artment,  have  resigned,  and  their 
places  will  be  Ailed  by  Misses  Sarah  Lilly  and 
.Bertha  Seed, 


,\\t  £*Um    §t$\$Ux> 


MONDAY,     AUGUST  22,   1887. 


The  buildings  of  tjjjpj^Perkins  Iustitution 
lor  the  Blind,  -M  South  Boston,  are  being  im- 
proved during  the  vacation.  Miss  Dilling- 
ham, who  has  been  in  the  institution  for  a 
quarter  or  a  century,  and  the  principal 
teacher  iu  the  girls'  workroom,  has  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  and  during  her 
absence,  Miss  Cora  L.  Davis  will  serve  as 
nni  cipal  of  that  department,  and    will   be 


assisted  by  Miss  Margaret  Morrison  of  Sa- 
lem, who  has  been  recently  engaged  for  that 
purpose. 

Pi  of.  Anagnos,  the  Superintendent,  who 
has  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  labor- 
ing in  and  for  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
BMnd,  manifests  great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  graduates,  and  lie  is  more  than 
pleased  with  the  success  of  Miss  Annie  M. 
Sullivan  in  instructing  a  deaf-and-dumb 
child  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  This  child  is  but 
seven  years  old,  and  in  the  course  of  seven 
mouths  she  has  acquired  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  language  to  express  elementary 
ideas,  and  is  making  astonishing  progress 
in  several  primary  studies.  She  lost  those 
senses  when  only  a  few  months  old,  and  iu 
quickness  of  perception,  thirst  of  knowledge 
and  eagerness  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  surrounding,  she  is  even  superior  to 
Laura  Bridgman.  Miss  Sullivan  is  engaged 
as  governess  in  the  family,  and  is  recovering 
her  sight  sufficiently  to  attend  to  her  duties. 

A  very  interesting  and  promising  case  is 
that  of  a  2irl  eight  years  old,  who  will  be 
received  in  the  institution  in  September,  and 
who  gradually  became  blind  and  then  deaf. 
The  employment  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind  is  made  an  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils.  Intellectual  improve 
nient  is  aided  by  manual  training.  Valuable 
mechanical  knowledge  is  attained,  and  in 
many  eases  a  trade  is  acquired  and  the  pupil 
made  self-supporting. 


EVENING  TfiANSCBIPT 


WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    7,    1887. 


PUBLIC  BEQUESTS. 


A  Gift  of  Flags  to  Harvard  College— Hamp- 
ton Institute  Gets  a  Bequest  and  Other 
Institutions  stre  Remembered. 

The  will  of  the  late  Dorothea  L.  Dix  of  Boston, 
as  filed  in  the  Suffolk  Probate  Court,  contains  the 
following : 

"I  give  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College  the  flags  and  accompanying  parchments, 
which  were  given  to  me  by  the  United  ^States 
Government,  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  memory 
of  the  patriotic  sons  of  Harvard,  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union  and  lost  their  lives  during  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion."  There  are  also  the  following  be- 
quests :  To  the  Theological  Institution  at  Mead- 
ville,  Fa.,  a  valuable  collection  of  theological 
books.  To  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  of  the  Hamp- 
ton (Va.)  Institute,  $1000  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute.  To  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  §500  to  construct  a 
fountain  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity,  o 
be  kept  flowing,  summer  ai*  1  winter;  to  the 
Women's  Hospital  on  Springfield  street,  and  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
$500  each ;  to  the  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  $100;  to  the  Appleton  Church  at 
"Washington,  D.  C,  for  books,  $100;  to  the  Home 
for  Aged  Colored  Women  at  Boston,  $100.  A  few 
private  bequests  to  relatives  are  made,  and  the 
residue  of  the  testator's  estate  is  bequeathed 
to  her  executors,  to  use  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  same  for  charitable  purposes,  the 
money  to  he  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased  as  often  expressed  to  them, 
the  wish  of  the  testator  being  that  the  fund  be 
used  in  educating  American  youth  of  both  sexes. 
The  will  is  dated  May  9, 1881,  and  the  executors 
named  are  Henry  P.  Kidder  and  Horatio  A.  Lamb , 
the  first  named  being  deceased. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


FRIDAY.    SEPTEMBER  9,    1887. 


GENEROUS    BEQUESTS. 


George  E.  Downes  of  Canton  Gives  $95,000 
to  Charitable  and  Public  Institutions. 

In  the  will  of  the  late  George  E.  Downes  of  Can- 
ton, which  was  filed  at  the  probate  office  in  Ded- 
ham  yesterday  afternoon,  were  legacies  to  rela- 
tives amounting  to  $107,000  and  legacies  to  chari- 
table and  public  institutions  in  Boston  amounting 
to  $95,000.    The  public  bequests  were  as  follows : 

To  the  Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of 
the  Destitute  on  Tremont  street,  Boston,  $10,000. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  $20,000. 

To  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  $10,000. 

To  the  ¥oung  Men's  Christian  Union,  $10,000. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Houiosopathic  Hospital, 
$5000. 


To  the  Baldwin-place  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers, $2000. 

To  the  Boston  rrovident  Association,  $5000. 

To  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  $5000. 

To  the  Children's  Hospital,  $20,000;  "subject  to 
the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  $200  a  year,  which  I 
hereby  charge  on  this  legacy,  to  Fanny  Tucker  of 
Canton,  daughter  of  the  late  Frank  W.  Tucker,  as 
long  as  she  shall  live."  . . 

To  the  Women's  Industrial  Union  on  Boylston 
street,  $5000.  .   .. .  > 

To  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  uses  of  the  kinder- 
garten attached  to  said  institution,  $3000. 

To  the  town  of  Canton,  $5000,  in  trust,  to  apply 
the  income  thereof  to  the  perpetual  care  of  the  lot 
in  the  cemetery  where  the  father  of  Mr.  Bownes 
is  buried,  replacing  the  monument  or  curbing 
when  necessary,  and  the  residue  of  the  income 
not  needed  for  the  above-named  purposes  to  spend 
in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  public  library  of 
Canton,  preference  being  given  to  books  of  refer- 
ence. ,    , 

All  the  foregoing  legacies  to  chanties  and  char- 
itable institutions  are  upon  the  express  trust  that 
no  part  thereof  is  to  be  expended  for  buildings  or 
furniture,  but  that  said  legacies  shall  be  properly 
invested,  the  income  only  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  charity,  and  the  principal  always  kept  good. 
In  case  any  losses  of  principal  occur,  they  are  to 
be  made  good  by  the  accumulation  of  income,  and 
until  they  are  made  good  the  entire  income  is  to 
be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
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MEETiaiGS. 
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Augusta,  Maine,  September,  1887, 


The  Department  for  the  Blind  is  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Lizzie  Patterson,  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  Mrs.  Thomas  Little,  assistant 
superintendent.  To  Miss  Patterson's  efforts 
is  mainly  due  the  success  of  the  exhibit, 
and  last  year's  fine  showing  has 
been  eclipsed  bv  that  of  to-day.  The 
Perkins  Institute  of  Boston  is  very  largely 
represented,  and  has  no  less  than  seventeen  i 
exhibits.  These  include  a  pew  cushion,  en- 
try mat  of  braided  rope,  type  slate  with  sam- 
pled of  type,  a  Braille  or  writing;  slate 
specimen  of  chair  seat  caning  which  is  very 
Hue;  sofa  pillow  iu  colors  and  in  unique  de- 
sign, crochet,  shoulder  cape,  skirt,  hood,  and 
carriage  robe,  knitted  slippers,  beaded  silk 
purse,  etc.  Among  the  other  ex- 
hibits in  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  are:  Crochet  edging  by  FanDy 
Kimball,  bead  work  by  Ella  Shaw,  knitting  by 
Katie  Downing.bead  work  by  Lillie  Chapman 
crochet  tidy  by  Josephine  J»nes,  crochet  sofa  , 
pillow  by  Mamie  E.  French,  and  tinsel  bag, 
Lydia  Hayes. 

Blind  Department  Awards. 

J.  N.  Jones,  Pawtucket,  tidy,  gratuity,  50 
cents;  Katie  Downing,  city,  purse,  $1;  Ida 
N.  Trafton,  Pawtucket,  bead  work,  25  cents; 
Mamie  E.  French,  city,  sofa  pillow,  $1.25; 
Lydia  Hayes,  Somerviile,  Mass.,  knit  bag, 
;?i:  PerkiriB  Institute,  Boslon,  slumber  roll, 
$1.25;  same,  cushion,  75  cents;  same,  cro- 
chetted  shirt,  $1.25;  same,  cape,  50  cents; 
same,  crochetted  hood,  50  cents;  same,  car- 
riage blanket,  75  cents;  same,  knitted 
slippers,  50  cents;  same,  tidy,  50 
cents;  same,  purse,  $1;  same, 
leggings,  25  cents;  same,  socks,  20  cents; 
same,  writing  slate,  §1;  same,  cushion,  50 
cents;  same,  cane  chair  seat,  $1;  same,  entry 
mat,  50  cents;  Katie  Dowling,  Providence, 
silk  Diirse,  SI;  same, beaded  basket, 25  cents; 
same,  knit  lace,  50  cents;  same,  baby  skirt,  $1; 
Miss  Elia  R.  Shaw,  Riverside,  fancy  work,  75 
cents ;  Fanny  A.  Kimball,  city,  fancy  work,  $2. 


SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BI.IIVD. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
■will  be  held  at  the  Institution,  South  Boston,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  October  12th,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the 
choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  bocU  other  busi- 
ness as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 
oct5-Gt  M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


[COPYBIOUTEll  BY  SUNSHINE.] 

Days  With  Blind  Children. 


Did  you,  boys  and  girls,  who  have  always  with  you 
the  blessed  sunshine,  ever  think  what  it  would  be  to 
have  all  your  days  filled  with  the  darkness  of  night  ? 
Try  keeping  your  eyes  closed  for  so  brief  a  time  as 
five  minutes  and  see  how  helpless  you  are. 

It  was  once  my  lot  to  spend  six  months  with  the 
children  in  that  institution  which  is  a  blessed  monu- 
ment to  that  real  benefactor,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
and  it  is  of  those  boys  that  I  will  tell  you — how  they 
study,  play,  yes,  even  quarrel  sometimes  just  as  you 
do  who  will  read  this  article.  Imagine  fifty  boys 
in  a  large,  very  large  building,  which  is  to  be  their 
home  for  the  next  ten  years  probably.  It  is  in  truth  a 
school  differing  from  others  for  boys  only  in  the  sight- 
less condition  of  the  pupils  and  the  great  care  given  to 
the  selection  of  teachers,  and  appliances  for  working. 
All  work  is  done  by  touch.  All  study  is  done  by  the 
same  means.  For  geography  there  are  maps  that 
have  raised  places  for  mountains,  depressions  for  val- 
leys, narrow,  deep  lines  for  rivers.  The  different 
countries  can  be  drawn  out  from  the  maps  at  will  and 
a  short  time  teaches  the  outlines  perfectly.  There  is 
seldom  a  mistake  in  it.  I  would  that  all  seeing  chil- 
dren had^o  complete  models  for  the  study  of  physi- 
ology. Evervthing  that  could  be  needed  seems  to  be 
had.  There  is  a  large  library,  a  small  part  of  it  print- 
ed with  the  raised  characters,  which  are  read  by  pass- 
ing the  forefinger  over  them.  All  the  blind  are  par- 
tial to  stories  either  told  or  read,  and  one  hour  every 
evening  is  devoted  to  reading.  Almost  all  the  children 
study  music.  They  learn  by  note.  There  are  music 
readers  who  call  over  all  the  notes  until  they  are  per- 
fectly learned.  It  is  rather  a  convenience  to  have 
one's  music  so  truly  at  fingers'  ends,  but  think  of 
learuing  the  Sonata  Pathetique,  concertos,  and  such 
music,  so  that  every  note  can  be  repeated ! 

Play  time  comes  twice  a  day,   and  then  the  little 

ones  have  great  fun.    They  chase  each  other  up  and 

i  down  the  corridors,  they  spin  tops ;  in  winter  they 

;  build  snow  forts  from  whose   shelter  they  indulge  in 

earnest  snow  fights.    Great  snow  men  stand  as  tokens 

l  of  their  industry.    Nothing  in  their  playing  leads  you 

I  to  suspect  them  of  walking,  or  more  truly  running  in 

darkness.    They  seem  to  find  a  sweet  side  to  life  and 

they  do  not  understand  why  any  one  should  ever  call 

them   "Poor    little  fellows!"    One    boy  told  me  he 

thought  "it  was  rather  nice  to  be  blind,  people  were 

so  good  to  you." 

One  great  amusement  is  "playing  theatre."  Many 
of  the  theatrical  managers  are  veiy  kind  to  the  chil- 
dren and  send  them  tickets  to  tile  entertainments, 
which  they  enjoy  if  they  do  not  see.  Some  seeing 
person  who  sits  near  describes  the  stage  so  fully  that 
a  picture  of  it  is  formed  for  the  mental  view,  and  who 
shall  decide  whose  pleasure  in  it  is  greater  ?  The  next 
stormy  Saturday  afternoon  will  see  the  play  re-acted 
and  enough  of  the  dialogue  remembered  to  carry  it 
through  to  the  end,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  as 
much  delight  in  being  the  actors  as  the  audience. 
Happy  httle  souls  are  they  who  find  something  pleas- 
ant every  where,  and  for  whom  the  evil  of  darkness 
shuts  out  the  wicked  and  miserable  sights  of  earth. 
One  grows  to  love  them  in  working  with  them,  and, 
too,  one  forgets  that  they  are  blind.  They  become 
self-helpful  to  an  amazing  extent.  They  are  very 
human ;  loss  of  sight  docs  not  take  the  spice  of  boy- 
ish roguery  from  them,  but  as  a  rule  they  try  to  do 
right,  and  will  grow  into  true  men.  Their  training 
tends  to  this. 

Who  can  measure  the  good  that  has  followed  Dr. 
Howe's  first  attempts  for  the  blind  ?  What  is  there  in 
the  heaping  up  of  wealth  to  equal  it  ?  The  patient 
effort,  the  tender  care,  the  never-failing  thought,  who 
can  appreciate  ? 

When  we  think  of  the  thousands   the  world  over 
who  are  studying,  who  are  finding  the  souL  of  life  by- 
mental  work,  and   remember  the   absolutely  helpless 
condition  of  the  blind  before  Dr.  Howe  came  to  their 
rescue  does  it  not  seem  to  us  that  such  deeds  must  be 
of  the  kind  that  can  know  no  death  ?    Does  it  not 
make  the  struggle  for  wealth  or  fame  seem  a  paltry 
thing  ?    Ah,  boys  and  girls,  if  you  could  but  take  to 
yourselves  the    realization  of   such  a  work  and  its 
never-ending  results,  what  a  different  face  it  would 
!  give  to  the  world,  and  an  impetus  to  your  lives  which 
'  would  add  a  sweetness  and  grace  to  them  though  not 
I  one  of  you  became  a  second  Dr.  Howe.    There  is  a 
i  spirit  which  makes  of  livinjr  a  success  infinitely  greater 
I  than  that  of  which  it  is  written 

"O'er  life's  dark  path  his  sordid  way  he  weuds, 
The  incarnation  of  iat  dividends." 


Boston,  Mats. 


D.  M    MORRELL. 


REMARKABLE  FBOGKE88. 

What  a  Deaf,  Bomb  and  Blind   Boy   II  i* 
Been  Taught. 

1'  rom  tin  Hartford  '  ourant. 

'I  In-  closing  i  .  lerican 

aeylum  for  lhed<  al  eld  yes- 

terday afternoon.  Whi  a 

folan  went  up  to 

lioy,  who,  like 

i  blind. 

boi  n  di  af  and  losl  hi-  eight  ut   the 

e  o!  tour  years.    He  i-  ic  little 

uick   in    his   move- 
ments and    full    of    intelligence.     Principal 
Williams  told  bow  hi-  education   v 
"tin  when  he  came  to  the  asylum   Is 
,',i  first  various  articles  were  mar: 

in    raised    li  I  "hat," 

"ball,"  etc.,  and  he  soon  learn  ■ 
corrcspi  i 

tides  was  put  in  hi-  band.    '1 1 
that  he  associated  the  letters  and   th< 
el ■'-.  but  after   live   week  isfled 

this  was  not  the  case,  that  i 
nized  was  the  similarity  of  lie'  letters  them- 
selves.   Then  all  ai  on 
i    corrcf  pondencc   between 
Iberj    '  tvi  -  and  the  name 
them.    Then  he  began  to 
p-i  -  .    Now  he  has  a  vocal 
00  words,  which  be  uses  with  understand- 
ing.   He  writes  them  legi 
on  his  fingers  with  wonderful  rapid 
makes  the   eorrc  pon  lina       _     . 
■  erpi      b       igns    v,  ith   i  b  pupils, 

i 
the    building,     not     snowing    clu 
never  making  a  mistake. 

New,  for  one  or  two  Ulustr  out  of 

the  many  that  were  afforded  of  what  he 
can  do.  ' Mr.  Villi,, 
spelled  on  his  fingers.  "Go  to  the  ti  i 
The  boy's  band  was  against  that   of  Mr. 

Williams'    and    he    c guized 

each  letter  as  it  was  formed.    Instantly  he 
repeated  the  order  and  then  wal  ied  to"  the 
window.    I;)  the  same  way  be 
open  and  shut  it.  to  drink   water   from  a 
glass  on  tho  table,  to  break  a  stick  that  lay 
there,  and  many,  other  things,    Then  he  re- 
peated in  signs  sentences  that  ' 
to  him,  containing  adjectives  and  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs,  the  translation   Into 
signs  following  instantly  on  t:. 
the  sentence.    Then  he  v 
printed  in  raised  letters    on   slips 
board.    His  fingers  moved  over  the 
wifh  astonishing  speed,  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  end  he  spelled  the  sentei 
his  lingers,  letter  by  letter,  and  then  _ 
again   in   the   sigh    Iangn   .■  curately, 

gracefully  and  promptly.  lie  was  given  de- 
tached words  printed  in  raised 
arranged  these  into  sentences,  hardlv  ever 
making  a  mistake  in  construction.    He  aUo 
writes  legibly  such  words  as  he  had  li 
The  advance   he  has   made   in   these  few 
months  is  simply  astonishing.    His  direct 
instruction  has  been  chiefly  by  Miss  Flora 
Noyes  of  Franklin,  X.  II..  a  graduate  of  the 
asylum  two  years  ago.    It  is  impos 
a  few  sentences  to  givi  site  idea 

of  what  has  been  accomj  reakiug 

down  the  wail  of   isolation  raised  by    his 
triple  misfortune  and    gj       _  rumitv 

to  an  uni  !  ive  mind  to  establish  re- 

lations with  others. 
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THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHU- 
SETTS SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


By  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 

Those  who  are  privileged  to  attend  an  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  have  before  them  an  object 
lesson  of  surprise  and  interest  unsurpassed  in  the  annals 
of  educational  work.  That  of  this  year,  which  occurred 
at  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston,  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  7,  was  made  even  more  impressive  than  usual  by 
the  presence  of  the  ten  little  children,  constituting  the 
membership  of  the  kindergarten  recently  added  to  the 
institution.  The  build'ng  for  this,  which  was  built  on 
a  delightful  location  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
Streets,  Eoxbury,  was  dedicated  on  the  19th  of  April, 
and  opened  to  pupils  on  the  2d  of  May.  Through  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  friends  of  the  movement,  it  is 
now  free  from  debt.  But  as  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director 
of  the  institution,  said  in  his  earnest  plea  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises,  they  were  anxious  to  raise  a  per- 
manent fund  for  its  support,  that  all  unnecessary  anx- 
iety might  be  removed  from  the  general  care  attending 
their  labors. 

The  importance  of  this  kindergarten  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  never  before,  under  any  aid, 
either  private,  municipal,  state,  or  national,  has  the 
,way  been  opened  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  This,  with  the  fact  that  the 
practical  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  most  effective 
for  such,  because  the  most  suggestive,  makes  the  year 
of  this  addition  to  the  Perkins  Institution  a  marked  one 
in  its  history.  It  is  the  beginning  of  greater  things  yet 
in  store,  since  it  comes  nearer  the  secret  of  this  cen- 
tury's educational  work,  the  development  of  the  child. 

As  I  looked  upon  these  little  sightless  children  work- 
ing out  in  clay  the  ideas  they  expressed  in  song,  I  could 
but  think  of  what  the  late  Mrs.  Anagno3 — the  lamented 
wife  of  the  director — once  said  in  a  discussion  we  were 
having  on  the  philosophy  of  restoration.  "  Why,"  said 
she,  with  her  sweet  smile  and  beautiful  enthusiasm, 
"the  greatest  hope  of  restoration  lies  in  the  children. 
They  are  nearer  the  source  of  light.  I  believe  that 
Christianity's  work  will  not  be  fulfilled  until  all  the 
senses  which  have  become  deadened  can  be  restored,  for 
to  restore  is  Christianity's  great  province— to  restore  even 
in  the  physical  realm.  To  doubt  this  delays  progress 
for  generations,  just  as  to  believe  it  hastens  progress." 

The  conversation  then  branched  out  into  the  realm  of 
heredity,  by  which,  through  acquired  force  becoming 
an  inheritance,  I  was  led  to  see  as  never  before  the  pos- 
sible fulfilling  of  prophecy  that  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
man,  poor,  fallen  man,  wherever  found,  was  gradually 
to  be  lifted  to  a  normal  physical,  as  well  as  to  a  finer 
spiritual  condition. 

Mrs.  Anagnos'  sweet  thought,  born,  as  I  so  well  knew, 
out  of  pure  love  and  help  for  the  unfortunate,  thus  made 
clearer  to  me  the  necessity  of  an  unbounded  faith  in 
Christianity's  power  to  do  such  a  work,  f ?r  without  its 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  sympathy,  such  fruition 
would  be  an  impossibility. 

This  matter  has  also  a  practical  illustration  in  the 
wonderful  beginnings  now  manifest  in  teaching  the 
dumb  to  speak.  No  one  can  visit  such  institutions  as 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Boston,  the 
Clarke  Institution,  at  Northampton,  or  the  National 
College,  Kendall  Green,  at  Washington,  without  being 
impressed  with  the  value  of  human  patience  and  sym- 
pathy working  in  love's  name,  for  the  restoration  of  a 
deadened  sense.  And  all  this  work  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
No  one  can  dream  what  shall  be.    Another  Laura  Bridg- 


man— if  such  there  can  be— will  talk.  Indeed,  it  was 
with  a  thrill  of  joy  I  recently  heard  this  wonderful 
woman  say,  in  a  clear  voice  :  "Doctor  B."— two  words 
she  had  learned  years  ago  ;  also,  "baby,  baby."  These 
she  said  feelingly,  as  a  baby's  hammock  was  put  into 
her  hands.  But  this  was  all.  The  fingers  went  on  in 
their  silent  work  receiving  and  giving  the  only  mes- 
sages for  further  thought. 

I  recall  the  joy  she  manifested  upon  receiving  a  hand- 
ful of  beautiful  pansies.  After  pinning  them  upon  her 
bosom,  she  quickly  caught  the  hand  of  her  companion, 
and  said,  in  her  way,  "I  don't  know  as  the  purple  har- 
monizes with  the  red  bow  I  have  on."  Such  quick 
thought  and  fine  discrimination  are  notalways  found  in' 
those  who  have  all  their  senses  in  working  order. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  rapidity  of  thought  passing 
through  her  mind,  as  it  revealed  itself  in  expressions  of 
her  face  and  manner. 

There  seems  to  me  no  grander  fruit  of  successful; en- 
deavor under  the  greatest  natural  obstacles,  than  this 
shut-up  soul  now  able  to  give  and  receive  impressions 
mainly  through  the  sense  of  feeling.  As  ill  total  darkness 
and  silence  she  sat  upon  the  platform  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement exercises,  listening— ah,  can  I  say  that?— 
yes,  listening  through  the  constant  action  of  lipr  fingers 
with  a  receptive  companion,  she  unconsciously  left  an 
impression  upon  those  who  saw  her  which  no  words  can 
express.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  profound  privilege  of  a 
life-time,  to  have  seen  this  wonderful  monument  of 
loving,  patient  endeavor.  No  wonder  that  Charles  Dick- 
ens went  over  to  South  Boston  to  see  her,  and  was  moved 
to  say  what  he  did  of  her  and  the  institution,  in  his 
"American  Notes."  His  keen  imagination  appreciated 
to  the  full,  not  only  her  deprivations,  but  the  marvel- 
lous work  which  Dr.  Howe  and  others  had  done  for 
her. 

To  the  graduating  class  of  this  year,  consisting  of  one 
young  woman  and  nine  young  men,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
the  presiding  officer,  was  particularly  apt  in  his  remarks 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  diplomas.  While  he 
deeply  recognized  the  disadvantage  under  which  they 
would  labor  in  a  world  of  struggle,  he  assured  them  they 
had  a  special  mission  to  perform,  that  of  teaching  per- 
severance and  faith  under  difficulties,  while  being  in- 
spired with  the  worthy  purpose  of  ever  seeking  the  pure 

and  the  true. 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

!  Boston  SovxncLr 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15, 1887. 


ISlind    Fnpils    of  n  Normal    Coiirse- 


The  account  of  the  year's  work  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  is  encouraging  in 
many  ways,  for  it  announces  the  success  of  the 
new  kindergarten  and  the  financial  prosperity 
of  the  great  benevolent  work.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Directors  will  not  ho  content  until  the 
school  supplies  all  grades  of  education  from  the 
college  to  the  kindergarten.  So  great  an  ad- 
vance is  made  in  the  instruction  of  the  Wind 
that  a  college  course  is  not  considered  impracti- 
cable and  a  normal  course  is  necessary.  At  one 
of  the  large  Normal  Schools  of  the  State 
two  of  the  most  satisfactory  pupils  are 
young  women  who  cannot  seo.  The  system  of 
object  teaching  is  well  adapted  to  their  capabili- 
ties and  their  lessons  are  readily  prepared 
through  intelligent  room-mates,  who  read  aloud 
the  prescribed  course.  One  young  woman  of 
the  advance  grade  enjoys  Froneh,  English  litera- 
ture and  history.  The  sciences  aro  found  more 
difficult  on  account  of  the  microscopic  work, 
which  is  impossible  to  the  blind.  "Are  you  not 
embarrassed  in  disciplining  your  scholars  ?" 
was  asked,  and  one  of  the  teachors  repliod  that 
the  children  were  much  moro  quiet  with  the 
blind  girl  than  with  the  other  teachers.  Per- 
haps the  class  felt  a  sense  of  honor  when  placed 
under  a  teacher  who  could  uotseo;  It  might  have 
been  that  the  bright,  little  pupils  soon  discovered 
that  tho  teacher  had  quick  ears. 


I 


-— = 


SCIENCE 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  7,  1887. 


Objects  in  Teaching. 

The  value  of  objects  in  giving  correct  ideas  was  brought 
forcibly  to  my  mind  not  long  since  while  teaching  a  class  in  natural 
philosophy  at  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Batavia,  N.Y. 

It  was  my  custom  to  place  before  them,  the  day  before  its  uses 
and  the  principles  which  it  illustrated  were  to  be  discussed,  a  given 
piece  of  apparatus,  that,  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  form  and 
construction,  its  application  might  the  more  readily  be  appreciated. 
One  of  the  class,  a  young  man  blind  from  infancy,  with  a  fondness 
for  machinery  of  all  kinds  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  use  of  such 
as  was  placed  before  him,  would  frequently  study  the  lesson  in 
advance,  picturing  to  himself  as  carefully  as  possible  the  apparatus 
described.  These  pictures,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  were  far  from 
correct. 

The  thorough  examination  and  understanding  of  each  succeed- 
ing object,  of  whatever  kind,  add  so  much  to  the  stock  of  correct 
concepts,  which  is  valuable  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  its  aid  by 
comparison  in  understanding  others. 

One  of  our  most  successful  teachers  described  to  her  class,  ran- 
ging in  age  from  eight  to  twelve,  as  vividly  as  she  could  without 
naming  it,  a  ladder.  Among  other  things,  she  stated  that  it  was 
made  of  wood,  had  parallel  sides,  etc.,  using  such  terms  as  would 
seem  to  be  most  readily  understood,  and  then  asked  for  the  name 
of  the  thing  described.  For  some  time  no  one  could  tell :  various 
things  were  mentioned,  one  boy  suggesting  '  map,'  the  maps  for 
the  blind  being  cut  in  relief  from  wood,  with  the  sides  of  the  frame 
parallel. 

A  little  girl  had  for  the  first  time  a  bird,  a  stuffed  specimen, 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  it  had 
but  two  legs,  having  supposed  until  then  that  birds  had  four. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  object-teaching  for  seeing 
children,  that  of  blind  children  is  successful  proportionately  as  it  is 
objective.  J.  T.  Morey. 

Perkins  Institution.  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  3. 


IIIT7KSDAY,    OCIOBEB    13,    1887, 


PERKINS'   INSTITUTE. 


THURSDAY,  OCT.   1 3,  1887. 

PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  at 
South  Boston. 

Tbe  corporaiiou  and  trusieeiof  tbe  Massa 
chtinetts  school  for  tile  blind  (Perkins'  Jtnstl* 
tule).  at  Soutn  Boston,  held  Its  annual  meety 
ing  in  the  parlors  of  the  institution  yes- 
lerdiy,  ana  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  pre* 
sided.  The  trustees  presented  their  re- 
port, which  wa9  made  ud  to  Sept.  30i 
Tne  r-port  recommends  a  post  graduate 
Course,  and  relates  that  two  graduates  bavei 
;  the  course  with  encouraging  results! 
Tiie  finances  are  briefly  reported  to  he  in  tha 
loliownlis  excellent,  condition:  Cash  or» 
hand  Oct.  I,  1880,  $33,327.45;  total  receipts 
from  all  sources,  in  eluding  collections 
of  payable  notes,  $150,009  89;  total,  $187,337.- 
34;  total  expenditure^  ant  investments,  $183,- 
808.87;  balance  In  cash,  $3,028.47.  The  report! 
contains  resolutions  expressing  sorrow  oveB 
the  aeatlis  »t  Zenas  Marshall  Crane  and) 
Henry  Bromheld  Rodgers.  members  ol  thai, 
corporation ;  It  also  referred  feelingly*1 
to  1  he  deaths  of  the  following 
members  of  the  corporation,  who) 
passed  away  during  tne  year:  Saratr 
Aldrlch,  rneophllus  P.  Chandler,  Sarah  8. 
tfay,  lilenard  C.  (ireenleaf.  Wiillam  Perkins, 
Alphrus  Hardy,  Charles  E.  Ware,  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  and  Thomas  B.  Welles.  Th4 
board,  after  the  acceptance  of  the  report, 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year;  l're-ideut.SamuelEilo  ;  vice-presidenL 
J  hu  Cutnmings:  treasurer,  Edward  Jack* 
sou;  secretary,  M.  Anasnos;  irus  ees,  Jo- 
seph B.  Glover.  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  An- 
drew P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 
Henry  S.  Russell,  James  Sturgls,  8. 
Loihiop  ThorndlKe.  George  W.  Wales, 
The  lollowitig  gentlemen  and  ladie9  wera 
voted  In  as  new  members  of  tne  corporation! 
Capt.  J.  B.  1'nomas,  Ma].  W.  H.  HntigKins. 
Zen. is  C.  I  low  land,  Col.  Herbert  E.  Hill  B.  F, 
brown,  Mrs.  Moses  A.  Dow,  G.  B.  Neal,  Miss 
Mary  D.  Balfour,  W.  K.  Barrett. 


Keports  Presented  anil  Officers  Elected 

at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  animal  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  tho  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Institute  on  Broadway, 
South  Boston,  President  Samuel  Eliot  in 
the  chair,  and  with  a  full  attendance.  '.She 
fifty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
was  read  and  showed  a  very  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs.  One  death  had  occurred 
during  the  year.  Oct.  1,  1887,  there  were 
200  connected  with  the  school  against 
180  at  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  added  during  the  past 
year  is  39,  including  15  children  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  kiude:gart.  n.  There  were  15 
discharged,  leaving  1?0  pupils  and  30  cm- 
ploves.  There  are  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cations for  admission  that  cannot  be  aceom- 
modati  (1  owing  to  want  of  room.  It  is  iu- 
t  tided  to  increase  the  number  of  children 
in  tne  kindergarten  to  26  as  soon  as  practi- 
ca  le.  ,   , 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  the  amount 
of  cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1880,  to  be  $  !.- 
337.45;  total  receipts  from  all  sources  dur- 
ing the  year.  $160  'O0.O9;  total  ex  etvli- 
tuVes  and  investments,  $183,308.67;  bal- 
ance on  hand  Oct.  1.  1887,  $3028.47.  The 
following  persi  ns  were  elected  members  of 
the  corporation; 

Captain  .1.  B.  [nomas,  Major  Vf.  II.  Hodgkina, 
Zenas  C.  Howland,  Colonel  Herbert  E.  Hill,  li.  F. 
Brown.  Mrs.  .\:oses  A.  Dow, tteorge  B.  Seal,  Aiiss 
Mary  i  ■  Ealfour.  \V.  E.  Barrett. 

The  board  of  officers  elected  was  as  fol- 
lows; 

President,    Samnel   Eliot;     vice   president,   John 
Cuimnings;  treasurer,  ;>.    ard  Jackson;   secretary, 
nos;   trustees,  Josepn  li.  Glover,  Henry  S. 
Russell,  Dr.  J,  Ihcouore  Heard,  James  sturgls,  An- 
|i„.w  )'.  1  ■■-,;  .!'      ■-     i      hrOD  1  liovndLke,  Ed- 

ivanl  N.  Perkins,  go  W.  Wales. 

After  the  transaction  of  business  the 
usual  exercises  took  place  in  the  chapel. 
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Antm.-il    Meeting    of    the    Corporation  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  tho  Blind,  supplemented 
by  the  usual  interesting  and  educational  exercises 
of  the  pupils,  drew  a  worthily  appreciative  gath- 
ering yesterday  afternoon.  At  3  o'clock  the  busi- 
ness meeting  was  held,  the  President,  Dr.  Eliot, 
In  the  chair. 

The  flfty-slxth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  was  rendered  and  accepted,  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  Institution  on  the  1st  of  October 
was  200  against  180  In  October,  1886.  A  year 
ago  the  pupils  numbered  148.  8lnce  then 
89  have  been  admitted,  counting  the  15  little 
children  who  have  found  the  neueleus  of  tbe 
Kindergarten,  and  15  have  been  discharged, 
making  the  number  of  pupils  170;  while  the 
teachers,  workmen  and  employes  number  80. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  tbe 
school  at  the  reopening,  Sept.  21,  has  been  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  enough  have  been  received 
to  fill  all  the  dormitories  provided  at  tbe  parent 
Institution  In  South  Boston.  The  school  was 
never  In  a  more  satisfactory  condition.  The  able 
corns  of  teachers,  both  In  tbe  girls 
ana  boys'  department.  In  the  great 
variety  of  branches  have  done  faithful  service. 
The  laculty  ol  reading,  both  from  tbe  line  type 
and  tbe  Braille  has  been  rapidly  developed.  The 
most  Interesting  event  of  the  year  in  tne  work  for 
tbe  blind  bas  been  tbe  completion  of  tbe  substan- 
tial and  admirable  institution  "f  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Boxbury.  Curing  the  year  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  a  post-graduate  course  bas 
been  tried  on  a  very  small  scale  and  with  encour- 
aging results.  Tne  plan  opens  a  great  enlarge- 
ment of  tne  whole  scope  of  education  for  the 
blind.  An  appeal  Is  now  made  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  few  scholarships. 

The  finances  are  In  a  good  condition,  Grateful 
acknowledgment  Is  made  of  a  legacy  of  $20,000 
left  by  Mr.  Ktchard  Perkins,  to  beltnown  as  "The 
Kichard  Perkins  Fund,"  the  Income  of  which  Is  to 
be  expended  lor  purposes  of  tbe  institution. 

The  summary  of  the  treasury  shows  the  follow- 
ing! Casli  on  hand  Octoner,  1886.  $36,327  45;  to- 
tal receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  'In- 
cluding collections  of  payable  notes) ,  $160,0u9  89 ; 
total  expenditures  and  investments,  $183,308  87; 
balance,  $8028  47. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  to 
the  corporation :  Captain  J.  B,  Thomas,  Major 
W.  H.  Hodgklns,  Zenas  0.  Howland,  Colonel 
Herbert  C.  Hill,  B.  F.  Brown,  Mrs.  Moses  A.  Dow, 
George  B.  Neal,  Miss  Mary  D.  Balfour,  W.  E. 
Barrett. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year,  the  only  change  being  the  substitution 
of  tbe  name  of  Mr.  S.  Lothrop  Thorndlke  for  that 
of  the  late  General  Quinoy  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  President,  John 
CummtiiRS;  Treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  Secre- 
tary, M.  Anaguos:  Trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Andrew  P.  Peabjdy.  D.D., 
Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry  8.  Russell,  James 
Sturgls,  8.  Lothrop  Thornkike,  George  W.  Wales. 

After  the  business  meeting  a  highly  enjoyable 
and  creditable  series  of  exercises  was  given  in  tbe 
chapel,  showing,  especially  In  the  reading  by 
means  of  raised  letters  and  outlines,  and  In  the 
vocal  and  Instrumental  music,  a  remarkable  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  aptitude  on 
that  of  the  scholars. 


BOSTON  MILY  ADVERTISES 

Established     1813. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  13,  1887.. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Annual  Keetlng    of  the  Corporation    mt 
the   School   for  the   Blind. 

The  56th  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  supple- 
mented by  the  usual  exercises  of  the  pupils, 
occurred  yesterday  afternoon.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  board  or  trusues  stated  that  the 
total  number  of  blind  persons  connafted  with 
the  institution  ou  the  1st  of  October 
was  200,  against  ISO  In  October,  18S6.  i 
The  school  was  never  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition.  The  teachers,  both  in  tho  girls 
and  boys'  department,  in  the  great  variety  of 
branches  have  done  faithful  "  service.  The 
faculty  of  reading  both  from  the  Hue  tvpe  and 
the  Braille  has  been  rapidlv  d3\  eloped.  The 
most  iuterestinj  event  "  of  the  year 
in  the  work  for  the  blind  has 
been  the  completion  of  the  substan- 
tial and  admirable  in.-dtution  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  lioxbnrv.  During  the 
year  the  experiment  of  establishing  a  post- 
graduate course  has  been  tried  on  a  very  small 
scale  and  with  encouraging  results.     The   tlaa 
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opens  a  great  enlargement  of  the  whole  scope  of 
education  for  the  blind.  An  appeal  is  now  mada 
for  the  endowment  of  a  few  scholarships. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  i6  made  of  a  legacy 
of  S'iO.000  left  by  Mr.  Richard  Perkins,  to  be 
known  as  "The  Richard  Perkins  Fund,"  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  for  purposes 
of  the  institution.  The  summary  of  the  treasury 
snows  the  following :  Cash  on  hand  October, 
1886,  $36,327  45;  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  (including  collections  of  paya- 
ble notes),  $150,001)89;  total  expenditures  and 
investments,  $183,308  87 ;  balance,  $3028  47. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  to 

the  corporation :     Capt.  J.  J3.  Thomas,  Maj.  W. 

;  H.  Hodgkins,  Z.  C.  Howland,    Col.  H.  C.  Hill, 

I  B.  F.  Brown,    Mrs.   M.  A.  Dow,    G.   B.   Neal, 

I  Miss  Mary  D.  Balfour,  W.  E.  Barrett 

The  present  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
S'ling  year,  the  only  change  being  in  the  substi- 
i  tution  of  the  name  of  Mr.  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike 
I  for  that  of  the  late  Gen.  Quincy  on  the  board  of 
I  trustees.    After  the  business  meeting  a  highly 
creditable  series  of  exercises  was  given  in  the 
chacel,   showing  especially  in  the  reading  by 
means  of  raised  letters  and  outlines,  and  in  the 
vocal  and   instrumental  music,   a  remarkable 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  apti- 
tude on  that  of  the  scholars. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15, 1887. 


The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  was  held 
Wednesday,  president  Eliot  in  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  trustees  recommends  a  post  graduate 
course,  and  relates  that  two  graduates  have  essay- 
ed the  course  with  encouraging  results.  The 
completion  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  the  fea- 
ture of  the  year.  The  finances  are  reported  to  be 
in  the  following  excellent  condition :  Cash  on  hand 
October  1,  1886,  $36,327 ;  total  receipts  from  all 
sources,  including  collections  of  payable  notes, 
|150,000;  total,  $186,327 ;  total  expenditures  aud 
investments,  $183,308;  balance  in  cash,  $3028. 
The  report  makes  grateful  acknowledgment  of  a 
legacy  of  $20,000  left  by  Richard  Perkins,  to  be 
known  as  "  The  Richard  Perkins  fund,"  the  in- 
come of  which  is  to  be  expended  for  purposes  of 
the  institution.  Feeling  resolutions  were  passed 
on  the  deaths  of  several  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  nine  new  members  were  admitted. 


,:  ~^'*'sl=*atoc>w»* 
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opens  a  great"  enl.-irgome'  t  of  the  whole 
scope  ol  education  for  the  blind.  An  appeal 
is  now  made  for  the  endowment  of  a  few 
scholarships. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Samuel  Eliot; 
Vice  President,  John  Cummings ;  Treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson  ;  Secretary,  M.  Anagnos ; 
Trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  Henry  S.  Russell,  James  Sturgis, 
S.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  George  W.  "Wales. 

After  the  business  meeting  a  highly  enjoy- 
able aud  creditable  series  of  exercises  was 
given  in  the  chapel,  showing,  especially  in 
the  reading  by  means  of  raised  letters  and 
outlines,  and  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  a  remarkable  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  and  aptitude  on  that  of  the 
scholars. 


The  Blind.  At  the  corporation  meeting 
of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston,  held  last  week,  the  Trustees 
made  their  SGth  annual  report,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  connected  with  the  institution  on 
the  1st  of  October  was  200  against  180  in 
October,  1886.  A  year  ago  the  pupils  num- 
bered 146.  Since  then  89  have  been  admitted 
counting  the  15  little  children  who  have 
found  the  nucleus  of  the  Kindergarten,  aud 
15  have  been  discharged,  making  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  170;  while  the  teachers,  work- 
men and  einployeesjiiuraber  30.  The  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school 
at  the  reopening.  Sept.  21,  lias  been  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  enough  have  been 
received  to  Jill  all  the  dormitories  provided 
at  the  parent  institution  in  South  Boston. 
The  school  was  never  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition.  The  able  corps  of  teachers,  both 
Sn  the  girls  and  boys'  department,  in  the 
great  variety  of  branches  haye  done  faithful 
service.  The  faculty  of  reading,  both  from 
the.  line  type  and  the  Braille  has  been  rapid- 
ly developed.  The  most  interesting  event 
of  the  year  in  the  work  for  the  blind  has 
been  the  completion  of  the  substantial  and 
admirable  institution  of  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Roxbury.  During  the  year  the 
experiment  of  establishing  a  post-graduate 
course  has  been  tried  on  a  very  small  scale 
and    with    encouraging    results.     The  plan 


EVENIM  TEAISCEIPT 


THURSDAY.    NOVEMBER    3.    18ST. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


October  27  1887]     (7) 


KINDERGARTEN  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

ENDOWMENT   FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  June  13  to  Oct.  1,  1887 :  — 

Mrs.  "William  Appleton  (fourth  contribution).  gl,000.00 
Proceeds  of  Mies  Frances  S.  Merrill's  lawn 

party 231.00 

ChftrleaL  Flint 100  00 

100.00 

Mrs.  Amos  A.  Lawrence 100.00 

Miss  Lillian   Shuman,  proceeds  of  fair  at 

Swampscott 63.71 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  children  of  District  No.  2, 

Little  Compton,  R.I 60  00 

Cortes  A.  Darling,  Providence,  R  I 26.00 

William  Montgomery  (fourth  contribution)  . .  25.00 

H.W 26.00 

Children  of  the  Brooklyn  (N  y.)  Kindergar- 
ten, through  Miss  Sharp .17.09 

MIsb    M.  E.  Marrett's   Sunday-school  class, 

Cambridge 10.00 

Sunday-school,  Third  Congregational  Society 

of  Cambrldgeport 6.10 

Samuel  F.  Standing 6.00 

Kindergarten  at  Riverpolnt,  R.I 6  00 

J.  D.  Harrington 5.00 

Mies  Mary  Whitehead 5  00 

Miss  Emma  Whitehead 5  00 

Mrs.  Thow 4.00 

Children  of   Miss   Hymonds's  Kindergarten 

(second  contribution) 3.98 

Children  of  Ruggles  Street  Kindergarten....  2  84 

Miss  Brool  B 2  00 

S.  R.  Coffin 2.00 

Children  ot  Mrs.  Bethmann's  Kindergarten 

(third  contribution) 1.18 

Children  of    Melville   Street   Kindergarten, 

through  Missis.  Manson 1.05 

Willie  Finney 1.01 

Harrington 100 

81,796  96 
Previously  acknowledged: — 

Miss  A  bby  W  May ,  Ke  Druary,  1886 100.00 

Mrs.  William  WUklns  Warren,  J  ime,  1887.. . .     1,000.00 

Total $2,896.96 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  read  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr 
Anagiioa,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Roxbury  is 
now  completed,  and  the  school  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  the  2d  of  May.  Sixteen  children 
have  been  admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as 
the  means  for  their  support  are.  supplied.  The 
debt  incurred  lor  purchasing  and  grading  the 
land  and  building  and  furnishing  the  house  has 
been  paid  by  the  contribntiong  hitherto  received. 
Five  thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  which  should  be  provided 
for  by  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000.  The  nrst 
gift  for  this  purpose  was  received  from  Miss 
Abby  W.  May,  in  February,  1886,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  above  amount,  together  with  that 
of  $1,000  received  from  Mrs.  William  Wilkins 
Warren  in  June  laBt.  Further  donations  to  this, 
as  well  as  annual  subscriptions,  are  most  ear- 
nestly solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treas., 
178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  There  will  be  a 
concert  in  aid  of  this  institution  in  the  school 
building,  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Rox- 
bury, next  Wednesday  evening.  Tickets  and  pro- 
grammes can  be  found  at  the  salesroom  ot  the 
Perkins  Institution,  No.  37  Avon  street;  at  the 
Kindergarten  Building,  and  at  Schmidt's  music 
store,  No.  13  West  street. 


'X'JrXiH] 

■S0UTH_J0SgjnN0UIRER. 

SOUTH    BOSTON,    NOV.    5,   1887. 1 

~The  first  concert  of  the  season  at 
the  Blind  Institution  was  given  last 
luesday  evening  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sher- 
wood. The  programme  comprised  the 
selections    performed     two    evening 

a%VU  New  York  and  neatly  delight- 
ed those  who  had  the  fortune  to  listen. 

ir 

P_    SATURDAY.   NOVEMBER    5.    1«s7 

t  JT,?^  th°  Senerosity  <*  the  management  of 
the  Holhs  Street  Theatre,  a  considerable  number 
of  orchestra  seats  were,  last  evening,  p,aced  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
a .goodly  number  of  pupils  enjoyed  a  great  treat 
n  the  play,  "The  Shaughraun."  Those  who  are  ac- 
customed  to  depend  upon  the  sense  of  sight  for  a 
large  share  of  their  pleasure  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  degree  of  enjoyment  which  their 
sightless  friends  derive  from  the  drama.    Their 
power  of  appreciation,  through   other   senses 
quickened  and  cultivated  by  that  necessity  which 
is  "the  mother  of  invention,"  renders  them  so 
keenly  observant  that  they  catch  most  of  those 
bits  of   by-play,  in  looks,  gestures  and  acting, 
which  are  so  effective.    "Good  seats,"  too,  bv 
bringing   them    into  better  rapport    with  the 
stage,  are  as  valuable  to  them  as  to  seeing  people 
and,  judging  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
spoke  of  last  evening's   entertainment,  are  as 
highly  appreciated. 


NOVEMBER    5,    1887J 


^T^o^h'^enews^nVA  f*~"  Ti"""«- 
tbe  HorlS  Street  Theato  °  SS^*!? ment  <>' 
bar  of  orchestra  suR,?,/ iSP^S*"*   "™: 


at  the  am$%  pft^nstifnlf^  <£?."}!?  gft«d 


at  the  £SoSSSaS  efveu15*  P  ««' 
andaffoodlynumlel-oTju,   ?"J01'  ttlB  Blind, 

theiSile-V'fV,?! t  ^'TiltoK^^f  W 
Pleasure  find  it  difficult  tn  ,,r -f Jhluc  ^ot  the  r 
of  enjoyment  wh ich "their  s «?htilf f*P **  th,"  dos;rOQ 
from  the  drama .The r  n«,  e  sf  Uienas  *9Mve 
tnrunsU  other  senses"  oTiiKfi,-, of  appreciation 
by  that  ^coMf^i^tlTnJh.i  *$**»** 
tion,  renders  tham  bo  Ire"  nli '  nl \'t  ,  'i  lnven" 
catch  moat  of  those   bits   A?   1  v  ni?nt-tlla,*  «W  I 
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in  aid  of 

«&     ■&    for  ffie  iBfinef » 

at  the 
Enstitution  Builbing, 

OOR.    DAY    AND    PERKINS    STS., 

Roxbury. 


-v>>PROGRAMME.V- 
Overture  —  "  Masanicllo," 

BOYLSTON    STRING    QUARTETTE. 

Duett — "  The  Pilot," 

MESSRS.   F.   F.   FITZGERALD  AND  A.   A.   COLE 

Reader  —  "The  Book  Agent," 

MASTER    DANIEL    A.   GRIFFIN 

Piano  Solo  —  "  Rondo  Capriccioso," 

MISS    BESSIE    CHILDS. 

Violin  Solo — "  Concerto  Militair,"     . 
master  paul  listemann. 
Exercises  by  the  Kindergarten  Class. 


A  uber 
Cooper 


Mendelssohn 
.  Lipinski 


7.    Overture- 


PART  II. 
'  Caliph  of  Bagdad,"  . 


Boieldien 
Romberg 
A  lard 


MISSES    SMITH,    CHILDS,    HEINDL. 

'Cello  Solo — "Divertimento," 

master  alex.  heindl. 
Concerto  for  two  Violins, 

masters  paul  and  franz  listemann. 
Baritone  Solos, 

a.  "  Were  I  a  bird  of  Air,"         .  Hitler 

b.  "  Brown  Eyes,"      .         .         .         Osgood 

MR.  ALONZO  A.  COLE. 

Duo  for  Violin  and  'Cello,   .         .         .       Dancla 

MASTERS    ALEX.   AND    HENRY    HEINDL. 

Overture  — "  Riibezahl,"         .         .         .         Flotoiu 

BOYLSTON    STRING    QUARTETTE. 

^Vefcneabay  jp-ueivitug-,  §pou.  9,  1887. 

CONCERT   COMMENCES    AT    7:45. 


\asimx  §ailg  l&lahz. 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  5,  1887, 


EYES  AND  NO  EYES. 


The  Shaughraun  visited  toy   a  Group 
of  Blind  Men  and  Women. 

Twenty-five  blind  men  and  women  from 
the  Perkin'a  Institution  visited  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  last  evening,  and  saw— or 
rather  heard— the  familiar  Shaugrhaum. 
There  was  a  big  house,  and  the  stage  work 
was  admirably  done.  The  veteran  Bouci- 
cault  as  Conn  was  as  chipper  and  sauey  as 
a  hoy,  and  looked  anything  but  the  septua- 
genarian that  he  is. 

The  blind  folks  were  among  the  most  in- 
terested spectators  of  the  play.  Even  the 
saddest  faces  lighted  up  as  the  evening  ad- 
vanced. It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  this 
strange  grovrp  of  blind  ones  seemingly  gaz- 
ing intent  upon  the  players  as  they  strutted 
the  mimic  stage. 

They  smiled  at  the  laisser  faire  speeches 
of  the  English  Captain  Molyneux  and  his 
whimsical  love-making  with  the  young 
wile  of  Mr.  Boucicault— Miss  Thomdyke, 
but  they  laughed  outright  at  Conn's  devil- 
tries, and  one  woman,  with  a  drawn  face 
and  staring  eyeballs,  clapped  her  hands  at 
the  Shaughraun's  story  of  how  the  squire's 
mare  stole  him  and  ran  off  with  him  to  the 
hounds. 

The  sightless  ones  during  the  whole  per- 
formance sat  with  their  earnest  faces  fixed 
on  the  stage,  except  while  the  curtain  was 
down,  and  during  these  intervals  they 
chatted  with  their  attendants  and  got 
points  on  the  pl;iy. 

An  intelligent  woman,  whose  great  star- 
ing eyes  were  partly  hidden  by  dark  blue 
spectacles,  turned  her  head  quickly  to 
answer  a  question  as  to  how  she  enjoyed  the 
performance. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  much  interested,"  she  said, 
"and  the  play  is  just  beautiful.  You  see,  I 
know  the  story  of  the  play ;  we  talked  it  all 
over  before  we  came  to  the  theatre,  and  so 
I'm  ready  even  for  the  surprises.  Won't  you 
tell  Mr.  Rich,  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
how  greatly  obliged  we  are  for  his  kind 
invitation.' 

This  was  the  expression  of  feeling  from 
several  other  poor  blind  ones  who  for  a 
brief  season  were  enjoying  the  play.  They 
knew  the  names  of  the  actors  and  the  parts 
they  played.  They  even  had  a  fair  idea  of 
the  scenery  and  the  stage  setting.  When 
they  left  the  theatre  their  sad  faces  were 
illuminated  with  pleasure. 
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EVMIKG^RMSCEIPT   EVEMft  TRANSCRIPT 


THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER    10,    1S8; 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    3,    1837. 


•  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  entertainment 
in  behalf  of;  this  school,  given  last  night  in  the 
ball  of  its  building  in  Roxbury,  seemed,  from  the 
size  of  the  audience  gathered,  to  be  a  satisfactory 
venture.  That  the  performances  were  also  satis- 
factory was  proved  Dy  the  attention  and  applause 
which  they  received.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overtutre,  Auber,  Boylston  String  Quartet ;  read- 
ing, "The  Book  Agent,"  Master  D.  A.  Griffin;  bar- 
itone solo,  "Were  f  a  bird  of  air,"  F.  F.  Fitzgerald ; 
pianoforte' solo,  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Bessie  Childs; 
violin  solo,  Lipinski,  Master  Paul  Listemann; 
overture,  "Caliph  of  Bagdad,"  Misses  Smith, 
Childs  and  Heindl;  'cello  solo,  Romberg,  Master 
Alex  Heindl ;  concerto,  two  violins,  Alard,  Mas- 
ters Paul  and  Franz  Listemann;  duet,  violin  and 
'cello,  Davola,  Masters  Axel  and  Henry  Heindl. 

^■pogy  i    ^ ^—M 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  10,  1887. 


Ikimlersairten  Concert. 

A  concert  in  aid.  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  was  civen  in  the  hall  of  Mat  institution— 
miner  of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Roxbury— last 
evening.  There  was  a  lame  attendance  of  people 
Interested  in  the  institution  from  various  parts  of 
the  city.  The  sale  of  tickets  was  very  satisfactory. 
Tlie  programme  included  an  overture  (Auber)  by 
tne  Boylston  String  Quartette;  readiileol  "The 
Boole  Agent"  by  Master  Daniel  A.  Griffin;  "Were 
I  a  Bird  of  Air,"  baritone  solo  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Fitz- 
gerald; niano  solo  (from  Mendelssohn^  by 
Miss  Bessie  Childs;  violin  solo  (from 
Lipinski)  by  Master  Paul  Listemann; 
overture  (Caliph  of  Bagdad)  by  Misses  Smith, 
Childs  and  Heindl;  'cello  solo  (from  Steinberg)  by 
Master  Axel  lb  inu.1;  concerto  lor  two  violins 
i  Alard),  Masters  Paul  and  Franz  Listemann;  duo 
hn  violin  and 'cello  (Davola).  Masters  Axel  and 
Henry  Heindl.  The  exercise's  by  the  kindergar- 
ten class,  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  first  p.irL— 
sinning  to  piano  accompaniment— were  listened  to 
with  much  pleasure.  As  ,t  whole  the  concert  istve 
i-ral  satisfaction,  all  the  contributors  winning  a 
fair  share  of  applause. 


Presentation  to  Mr,  Anazuos, 
The  worthy  director  of  Perkins  Institution  has 
lately  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  surprise,  not  in  the 
form  of  a  large  subscription  to  his  kindergarten— 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  surprised  with  generous 
gifts — but  a  birthday  affair,  given  by  his  staff  of 
teachers  and  officers,  including  several  past  mem- 
bers, who  took  the  occasion  to  present  him  with  a 
gold  watch  chain,  containing  a  Wok  for  each  year, 
as  a  token  of  their  regard.  A  musical  entertain- 
ment, planned  in  honor  of  the  event,  was  given  in 
the  hall  of  the  institution,  where,  at  the  proper 
moment,  Mr.  Anaguos  was  invited,  and  his  en- 
trance hailed  by  a  hearty  round  of  applause  from 
the  assembled  school.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
whose  ready  aid  and  tact  had  been  previously 
invoked,  kindly  consented  to  preside,  and  opened 
the  exercises  with  an  appropriate  poem  written 
for  the  occasion.  Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Dwight,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  also  by  Mrs. 
Howe.  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi,  the  Greek  consul, 
made  the  presentation  speech, and  alluded  in  fitting 
terms  to  Mr.  Auagnos's  association  with  the  late 
Dr.  Howe, whose  great  work  he  had  so  successfully 
enlarged  and  carried  forward.  Mr.  Anagnos  re- 
sponded in  a  few  expressive  words  full  of  deep  and 
earnest  feeling.  Two  songs  were  interspersed,  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  Miss  M.  W.  Sawyer  and  Miss 
M.  C.  Moore,  and  rendered  by  the  pupils,  accom- 
panied on  the  piano  by  the  graduates  who  com- 
posed the  music,  Mr.  C.  H.  Prescott  and  Miss  M. 
E.  Wheeler.  Among  other  gifts  and  letters  re- 
ceived, not  tke  least  interesting  was  a  pretty  blot- 
ter made  by  the  kindergarten  children,  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  from  them,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy; 

Dear  Mr.  Anaguos— We  all  wish  you  a  happy 
birthday.  We  are  all  getting  along  very  well. 
We  have  made  you  a  blotter  for  a  birthday  pres- 
ent, so  that  wheu  you  use  it  you  will  think  of  as. 
tine  of  us  made  the  pattern  that  is  on  the  back  of 
the  blotter,  with  the  wires.  We  worked  the  oak 
leaf  in  red  because  the  oak  leaves  are  turniug  red 
now.  and  we  have  been  learningalittlesong  about 
i  be  autumn  leaves.  We  all  enjoy  the  kindergar- 
ten very  much  indeed,  and  we  tnank  you  for 
building  it  for  us.  We  are  happy  all  the  time. 
We  all  send  our  love  to  you. 
From  your 

FlR-ST  KlKDKEGAKTRK  CHII.DRES. 


EVENIM  TEANSCP1IPT 


WEDSESDAS,    NOVEMBER    30,    1887. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  3, 1887. 


The  Hospital  Visitor  is  the  title  of  the  paper  to 
be  published  by  the  managers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  fair,  which  will  occupy  Horticul- 
tural Hall  for  a  week,  beginning  Dec.  5.  It  will 
contain,  among  other  good  things,  interesting 
reminiscences  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Richards 
(formerly  Miss  Cornelia  Walter,  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  Transcript)  of  the  fair,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Blind  Asylum,  held  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
1833,  one  of  the  first  great  fairs  ever  held  in  Bos- 
ton. So  many  towns  are  to  be  represented  by 
tables  at  the  forthcoming  fair,  that  both  of  the 
halls  in  Horticultural  building  will  be  called  into 
use.  The  entrance  to  the  restaurant  will  be  free, 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  to  business 
men  to  lunch  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  a  most 
worthy  object. 


A  Fair  at  the  Vendome. 

A  sale  of  useful  and  fancy  articles  for  the  benefit 
of  The  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Bible 
readers  in  Boston  takes  place  todav  at  the  Ven- 
dome. The  room  is  tastefully  arranged  and  con- 
tains a  candy  table,  a  flower  table  and  three  fancy- 
goods  tables.  This  afternoon  some  of  the  stu- 
dents connected  with  tne  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  gave  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
alsa  read  with  their  fingers  from  raised  type.  The 
sale  will  be  continued  this  evening. 
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Cljc  S&cietg  for  tfje  €mplopmit  of 
38tblc=EeaUers  in  Boston. 


IHERE  will  be  a  Sale  at  Hotel  Vendome,  on 
Wednesday,    November    30th,    commencing 
at   11   A.  M.,  and  continuing  through  the  day. 

Contributions  of  Useful  and  Fancy  Articles, 
of  Flowers  and  Refreshments,  are  earnestly  solic- 
ited, and  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge,  or  by  any  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Society. 

Lunch  from  1  to  3  p.  m.  "Children's  Hour" 
from  2  to  4.30  p.  M.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  some  of  the  Students  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  will  contribute,  at  intervals  during 
the  afternoon,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  and 
will  read  with  their  fingers  from  raised  letters. 

Tickets,  25  cents.  Children,  10  cents.  Ad- 
mission only  at  private  entrance,  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  where  tickets  may  be  obtained 
after  11   a.  m.  on  November  30th. 

Committee  in   Charge. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Johnson,  ...     7  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  G.  W.   Hammond, The  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Taylor,       ....     231  Marlborough  Street. 

Miss  A.  T.  Reynolds, Hotel  Pelham. 

Miss  Field, Auburndale. 

Miss  Farnsworth,      ....   23  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

The  Piano  used  on  this  occasion  is  kindly  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Knabe  &  Co.,  Tremont  Street. 


THE  HOSPITAL  VISITOR 


Boston,  December  3,   1887. 


a\\  expectation,  and  was  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  1833,  and  closed  on  Fri- 
day evening,  May  10th.  It  had  for  its 
acting  managers,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  ; 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER. 

!/  November  16th,  1887. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Cheney :  — 

Your  kind  note,  requesting  some  memo- 
randa about  those  "  Sketches  for  the 
Fair,"*  aroused  me  from  one  of  the  rev- 
eries of  a  sick  bed.  The  Past  had  seemed 
nearer  to  me  than  the  Present.  I  had 
been  indulging  in  cheerful  retrospection, 
having  in  mind  that  olden  poet,  "  How, 
noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time  that  onl) 
treads  on  flowers  "  ;  and,  although  you  and, 
I  have  seen  the  yew  and  cypress  mingling 


Park  Benjamin,  the  poet;  and  Lynde  M. 
Walter,  editor  of  the  Transcript,  all  long 
since  dead.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  old 
Cradle  of  Liberty  never  before  or  since 
assumed  such  gala  robes.  Every  one 
deemed  it  a  privilege  to  give  his  aid. 
There  was  no  coaxing  for  work  or  for 
funds.  Magnificent  mirrors,  loaned  by 
the  well-remambered  Doggett,  reflected 
beauty  everywhere.  The  evergreen  bower 
over  the  rostrum  was  studded  thickly  with 
pink  and  white  roses,  the  work  of  one  of 
the  earliest  manufacturers  of  artificial 
flowers  in  the  city,  Miss  Boutelle ;  whilst 


.  101  its   mirrored    wall   threw  back  prismatic 
with   the  rose  in  our  pathways,  how  the.'13  ,         ,       ...  , 

.    ,  .  A  hues  from  an  elegant  glass  chandelier,  and 

noiseless  years  have  sped, —  many,  manyo\ Ilu"  llu  &       .  ,      ,    .      .  r™_- 

,      j  .,  •       T      pe  was  a  point  of  especial  admiration,     lnis 

more  over  your  head  than  over  mine,  I  an"     wa:'      F  r  , 

lcer(ain!  h°bower   was   the    place   °    vantaSe   from 

nr        .1        1    if  I-        1  ipo  which  to  see  the  scene  below.     A  small 

More  than  half  a  century  has   passed    w"11-"  •■« 

,,     c    „ ,  •    ■  •/  /     a    .  1     ;r3  fee  was  charged  for  admittance,  though 

since  the  first  fair  in  our  city  (undertaker  I  -cc  °  .     ,     .         ,  , ° 

1  1  v  *     1      1  t^       ne  few  could  gain  access  to  it,  for  fear  of  dis- 

on  any  large  scale)  took  place.     It  wa<  .  «*"«*  s 

accomplished  with  an  eclat  that  exceeded]1"  turbinS  the  sales' 


Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  in  all  her 
glory  of  beauty  and  graciousness  of  man- 
ner, had  a  grand  table  on  the  right  of  the 
bower ;  and  next  to  her,  not  less  dignified 
and  fascinating,  was  Mrs.  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  wife  of  an  ex-minister  to  Spain,  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  long  the  editor  of 
the  North  Atnerican  Review.  Mrs.  Ever- 
ett's table  was  laden  with  unique  and 
attractive  goods. 

Miss  Katherine  Putnam,  celebrated  for 
benevolence  and  philanthropy,  occupied  a 
table  near  by.  On  the  left  of  the  bower, 
Mrs.  John  Pierpont,  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished preacher  and  poet,  headed  an- 
other prominent  table,  aided  by  her 
daughter  and  the  whilom  belle,  Miss 
Bridge,  afterwards  wedded  to  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Jackson,  the  chemist  and  geologist. 
At  this  table  was  a  life-size  representation 
of  Queen  Adelaide,  in  her  royal  coronation 
robes,  bought  by  a  gentleman  of  Cuba, 
and  taken  thither  to  receive  the  interces- 
sions of  devout  Catholics  as  personating 
Mary,  the  virgin  queen  of  heaven. 

This  fair  yielded  $12,000  net,  and  se- 
cured for  the  blind  their  much  needed 
asylum.  On  May  day,  it  was  opened  for 
exhibition  otily ;  price  of  admission,  fifty 
cents,  when  2,130  persons  attended.  The 
next  day,  it  had  6,680  visitors,  at  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  interest  did  not  abate  ; 
and,  on  the  closing  night,  so  great  was  the 
crowd  doorkeepers  were  of  little  avail, 
and  Mr.  Walter  jumped  upon  the  railing 


at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  received  the 
fees  in  his  hat !  Eulogy  seemed  exhausted 
in  praise  of  this  great  event.  Even  that 
grave  and  rather  saturnine  journal,  the 
Boston  Courier,  broke  into  enthusiasm, 
declaring  that  ''every  imaginable  article 
that  female  ingenuity  could  invent  was  on 
the  tables,  whilst  the  living  beauty  behind 
them  was  such  that  the  inhabitants  of 
other  worlds  might  have  envied  !  " 

So  much  for  generations.  The  poem, 
"  Sketches  for  the  Fair,"  contributed  not 
a  little  to  swell  the  funds.  It  was  written 
by  Miss  Frances  Locke,  a  brilliant  girl, 
afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Samuel  Osgood, 
a  promising  portrait  painter.  She  died 
young.  The  proem  to  these  "  Sketches  " 
is  pretty  and  poetic,  representing  a  blind 
girl  in  her  forest  home,  pathetically  allud- 
ing to  her  desire  to  reach  that  "  place  of 
gladness  "  whither  her  unseen  mother  had 
preceded  her,  and  where  she  shall  dis- 
cover "  what  roses  are  "  ! 

Next  follows  a  gorgeous  vision  of  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  decorated  for  the  fair,  and  a 
description  of  various  fancy  figures  made 
for  tables,  with  glowing,  personal  pictures 
of  those  who  assisted  at  the  sale. 

"  The  brilliant  wit,  the  radiant  belle 
Whose  perfect  foot,  as  poets  tell, 
Looks  loveliest  mid  cushion's  swell, 
The  queen  of  grace  and  fashion," 

is  intended  for  Mrs.  H.  G.  Otis,  whose 
perfect  foot  had  been  introduced  into 
verse    by   Mr.    Nathaniel    Greene,    post- 


master-general,  of  Boston,  a  versatile 
writer  of  some  distinction.  Mrs.  Otis  can 
never  be  forgotten  for  her  untiring  exer- 
tions during  our  late  civil  war. 

"  The  youthful  happy  girl 
With  soft,  bright  eye  and  sunny  curl, 
And  the  rich  form  and  rosy  cheek 
That  health  and  pleasure  oped  " 

was  complimentary  to  Miss  Juliet  Pierpont, 
who  afterwards  was  most  happily  married 
to  Mr.  Junius  Morgan,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  her  own  country,  her  husband  having 
entered  the  banking  house  of  the  Messrs. 
Baring,  of  London. 

"  The  fair,  still  face,  and  noble  mind  " 

is  descriptive  of  a  delicate,  but  very  lov- 
ing girl,  whose  mother,  a  lady  of  Hingham, 
had  been  noted  for  her  beauty. 

"  The  head  and  face 
Of  such  a  pure  Italian  grace, 
And  brow  that  looks  like  light  between 
The  shadow  of  her  braided  hair  " 


*  SKETCHES  OF  THE  FAIR.  This  little  poem 
which  has  attained  ils  53d  year  and  13  for  sale  on  the  Book  Table 
may  be  considered  a  rare  production.  It  was  written  many 
years  ago,  for  the  famous  Fair  for  the  Blind  Asylum,  Col. 
T  H.  Perkins  having  offered  to  give  his  handsome  house  on 
Pearl  Street  for  such  purpose,  provided  an  additional  sum 
for  the  'tirtherance  of  its  object  could  be  secured  within  a 
Specified  time.  This  offer  excited  enthusiastic  delight,  and 
the  Fair  was  at  once  projected  and  carried  into  execution,  with 
the  result  which  the  generous  donor  had  probably  anticipated. 
One  of  the  few  survivors  amongst  those  who  helped  on  the 
work  has  written  (by  request)  an  account  of  the  Fair  with  a 
key  to  the  characters  introduced  in  the  poem.  These  will  be 
found  in  the  above  letter. 

Many  will  recall  with  pleasure  this  unique  occasion. 


EVENING  TEANSCKIPT 
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riilDAV,    DECEMBER    9.    1887. 


belonged  to  Amelia  Bertody  Sumner, 
daughter  of  Bradford  Sumner,  Esq.,  a 
much  esteemed  lawyer  of  Boston.  She 
became  Mrs.  Henry  Swift,  of  New  York, 
and  died  some  years  ago.  She  was  in- 
debted for  her  remarkable  style  of  beauty 
to  an  Eastern  origin,  her  mother  having 
been  daughter  of  Dr.  Bertody,  a  foreigner 
who  had  a  long  practice  in  Persia. 

Then  follow  some  lines  on  the  "Cake 
and  Ice-cream  Table"  which  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  hall,  and  highly  ornamented  :  — 

"  The  youth  shall  sip  the  rich  ice-cream, 
And  bless  the  hand  that  gives  it  him." 

The  quotation  had  various  allusions,  for 
this  table  had  many  attractive  assistants, 
prominent  amongst  whom  was  a  tall  and 
stately  blonde,  Miss  Maria  Davis,  now 
Mrs.  Thomas  Motley,  at  present  resid- 
ing at  Bussey  Farms. 

Modesty  makes  me  hesitate  to  intro- 
duce any  allusion  to  the  "  Flora  "  of  that 
distant  period,  but  a  matter-of-fact  figure 
rises  before  me,  which  distinctly  appears 
to  be  asking,  "Why  be  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge you  are  one  of  the  'has  been's '?"  It 
is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  seeing  the 
sun  go  down  with  all  the  glories  of  depart- 
ing day,  that  I  write  the  words,  "has  been  "  ! 
It  is  a  melancholy  of  my  own,  which  has 
its  soft,  sombre  shading  and  its  rainbow 
lines.  Its  sadness  is  lost  in  hopes  that 
lie  far  beyond  the  present  life. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  two 
persons  named  and  myself  are,  amongst  the 
living,  the  only  ones  mentioned  in  the  little 
poem  of  which  you  have  so  kindly  asked 
me  the  account ;  and,  as  to  those  others 
who  so  gladly  aided  the  fair  itself,  most  of 
them  also  have  passed  to  the  better  land. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  the  few  that 
are  left,  to  recall,  their  pleasant  and  well- 
repaid  labors  for  that  ist  of  May,  1833. 
This  retrospect  has  certainly  afforded  a 
chastened  satisfaction  to  your  old  friend, 
Cornelia  Walter  Richards. 


A  BELLE   OF  HALF  A   CENTURY  AGO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  I  waa  greatly 
interested  in  reading  Mrs.  Richards's  letter  in  the 
Transcript,  last  evening,  on  the  great  fair,  held  in 
1832,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Blind 
Asylum,  for,  being  present,  I  could  readily  recall 

1  her  allusions  to  the  notabilities  there,  but  what 
surprised  me  waa  that  she  should  have,  with  all 
her  recollections,  entirely  overlooked  the  grand 
attraction  of  the  fair,  and  that  was  the  presence 
of  Emily  Marshall,  the  peerless,  the  graceful,  the 
beautiful,  who  married  William  F.  Otis,  son  of 
Harrison  G.  Otis.  Before  her  transcendent  charms 

I  an  the  other  beauties  paled ;  she  it  is  of  whom  it  is 
told  that  at  this  same  fair,  a  sailor,  in  strolling 
about  the  hall,  stopped  at  her  table  to  buy,  and 
laying  a  ten-dollar  bill  on  the  counter,  stood  as  if 
transfixed.  After  a  few  moments,  with  c  e  of  her 
gracious  smiles,  she  asked  what  he  would  please 
to  buy.  "Nothing,  thank  you.  I  have  had  my 
money's  worth."  Yours, 

Lincoln. 


PORTLAND,   FRIDAY,    DSC.    2,    1887. 


WASHINGTON    SCHOOL   FOR  DEFECTIVE 
VOLT  a. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Washington  Schoo'.  for  Defective  Youth  was  held 
on  Wednesday  night  at  the  institution  at  Van- 
couver; the  full  board,  consisting  oE  the  Rev. 
.;.  K.  Thompson,  Dr.  Randolph  Smith  acd  Louis 
Johns,  of  Vancouver,  F.  J.  Parker,  oE  Walla  Walla, 
and  W.  A.  Reynolds,  of  Ohehalis,  boing  present. 
the  affairs  of  the  school  are  in  excellent  conditioj 
both  financially  and  otherwise,  owing  to  the  striot 
economy  and  good  management  ot  the  direotot, 
Mr.  James  Watson,  who  was  elected  in  July  last. 
The  trustees  have  with  great  difficulty  kept  within 
the  small  appropriation  made  by  the  last  ' 
lute,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  oE  them  th-it 
tkevbave  worked  harder  and  made  a  better  sho>v- 
ing'than  any  other  body  o£  trustees  ever  appointed, 
.tuci  jet  they  receive  no  pay  from  the  territory. 
The  school  now  educates  and  cares  lor  twoaty 
ebildren  o£  both  sexes,  and  the  exhibition  given 
by  thorn  to  t<ie  trustees  previous  to  the  meeting 
was  a  source  oi  no  small  astonishment  to  them. 
Children  7  vears  of  age,  whose  mluds  were  our 
feet  blanks  beEore  their  admission  three  months 
ago  have  become  wonderEully  prolicient  ami 
stand  how  to  snell  and  write  most  admirably. 
Someol  the.  older  youths  can  do  anything  but  tai;;. 
The  children  are  all  deaf  and  dumb  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  blind  boy  for  whose  especial  banes; 
a  lot  oE  books  for  the  blind  was  geuerously  donat- 
ed by  Dr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins 
institute  for  the  blind,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  to  whom 
the  trustees  have  sent  a  vote  oE  thanks.  With  the 
idea  of  obtaining  all  necessary  data  relative  to  the 
defective  youth  of  Washington  territory,  t.trn  direc- 
tors recently  sent  out  310  circulars  addressed  to 
teachers  in  their  ditterent  educational  sections. 
To  these  he  has  received  Ii>3  replies.  There  are 
known  to  be  thirteen  deaf  and  dumb,  two  blind 
and  sixteen  feeble  minded  who  are  uot  at  present 
in  schools,  and  seventeen  dea£  and  dumb,  and  one 
blind  in  steady  attendance.  The  appropriation 
made  by  the  last  Washington  territory  legislature 
was  ridiculously  small  and  largely  experimental, 
but  the  results  achieved  have  been  so  productive 
of  good  thattbere  will  be,  or  at  least  should  not 
be,  any  objection  to  an  appropriation  large  enough  r 
to  erect  a  large  brick  building  to  replace  the  pres-»r 
ent  wooden  structure  which  the  people  of  Van- 
couver erected  at  their  own  cost.  1 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Are  you  interested  in  little  children? 
Do  you  love  to  watch  them  at  their  play 
as  they  run  and  jump  in  the  joyous  free- 
dom of  physical  exercise,  or  in  the  school- 
room as  they  busily  cod  their  books,  and 
follow  with  ready  eye  each  illustration 
presented  by  the  teacher?  Every  new  ob- 
ject is  a  fresh  delight  to  them.  Their  curi- 
osity is  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  they 
press  eagerly  into  the  wonderful  store- 
house of  knowledge  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

What  if  the  cloud  of  blindness  should 
darken  the  world  for  these  children,  leav- 
ing some  of  them  yvith  faint  gleams  of 
light,  and  others  in  absolute  blackness? 
How  could  they  continue  their  work  and 
their  play?  For  the  darkness  does  not  rob 
them  of  their  eager  longings.  They  must 
still  reach  out  to  learn  of  this  world 
around  them;  still  seek  pleasure,  knowl- 
edge and  occupation,  even  if  they  must 
seek  it  in  the  dark.  Cannot  we  who  have 
the  light  to  aid  us  help  these  little  ones 
in  their  search?  And  how  can  we  best 
help  them?  Not,  certainly,  by  putting 
into  their  idle  hands  the  things  they  de- 
sire, for  so  we  should  deprive  them  of  the 
pleasure  of  hopeful  endeavor  and  Its  re- 
sultant success,  of  the  vigor  developed  by 
eftort,  and,  indeed,  of  the  real  possession 
of  the  thing  itself.  No!  Some  means 
must  be  devised  by  which  they  may  them- 
selves seek  and  find,  as  other  children  do, 
the  treasures  for  which  they  long. 

And  so,  to  help  these  little  children  in 
the  dark,  generous  and  sympathizing 
friends  have  furnished  the  means,  and  a 
delightful  home  school  has  been  prepared 
for  them  in  Rosbury.  For  five  years  the 
prime  mover  in  this  good  work  has  stead- 
ily labored  in  this  direction,  setting  before 
the  public  the  need  of  such  a  school,  and 
showing  what  it  can  do  to  aid  these  unfor- 
tunate little  ones  to  live  that  happy  life 
which  is  the  right  of  childhood,  and  to  so 
prepare  them  for  future  studies  and  occu- 
pations that  they  may  stand  on  a  level 
with  their  fellows  in  general  aptitude  and 
intelligence.  And  the  result  of  his  efforts 
is  the  substantial  brick  building  at  the 
corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  Street,  which 
has  been  built,  furnished  and  equipped, 
and  which  was  dedicated  on  the  19th  of 
April,  as  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  A 
beautiful  home  it  is  for  these  children, 
with  abundance  of  sunshine  without  and 
within.  The  pleasant  schoolrooms  are 
supplied  with  comfortable  little  chairs 
and  desks,  and  the  apparatus  specially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  pupils. 
The  bedrooms,  with  their  cherry  bed- 
steads aud  dainty  white  spreads,  are  very 
inviting;  and  the  attic  affords  plenty  of 
room  for  play  and  exercise  when  the 
weather  does  not  allow  the  usual  out-of- 
door  recreation.  The  sitting-room,  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath-rooms 
are  well  arranged  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  household. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  children 
began  to  come,  and  now  there  is  a  family 
of  eighteen  little  boys  and  girls,  with  a 
matron,  teachers  and  assistants.  In  this 
family  is  one  to  whom  the  outer  world  is 
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'not  only  dark  but  silent,  also.  Edith  M. 
Thomas  was  a  bright  and  active  child  in  : 
full  possession  of  her  senses  until  she  was 
four  years  of  age,  when  she  was  prostrated 
by  scarlet-fever  and  diphtheria,  which  de- 
stroyed her  sight  and  hearing.  Having 
ceased  to  hear  speech  she  no  longer  uses 
it,  so  she  is,  practically,  a  deaf  mute. 
She  is  a  vigorous  little  girl,  fond  of  play 
and  of  romping  out  of  doors,  but  shut  out, 
by  her  infirmities,  from  intercourse  with 
her  fellows.  A  special  teacher  has  been 
procured  for  her,  and,  following  the 
course  indicated  by  Dr.  Howe  in  teaching 
Laura  Bridgeman,  this  lady  is  trying  to 
open  a  road  to  her  mind.  In  a  letter  dic- 
tated from  this  nursery  and  school  by  the 
children  themselves,  they  say,  '-We  are 
happy  all  the  time." 

Are  you  interested  in  a  work  which  can 
thus  bring  sunshine  into  the  darkened 
lives  of  these  little  ones?  Go  and  see 
them  in  their  new  home.  Watch  them  at 
their  lessons  in  the  schoolroom,  and  note 
how  FroebeVs  system,  so  useful  in  educat- 
ing other  children,  is  pre-eminently  valua- 
ble to  them.  Note,  too,  the  ingenious 
methods  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  the  pecu- 
liar needs  of  these  scholars.  See  them  in 
the  playrooms,  and  watch  their  sports 
out  of  doors.  Be  glad  with  them,  and  re- 
joice in  the  good  work  thus  begun  by  the 
earnest  efforts  and  by  the  contributions  of 
sympathizing  friends  —  but  begun  only. 
The  school  is  prepared  and  paid  for,  but 
how  are  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and 
teaching  to  be  met?  An  appeal  was  made 
last  summer  by  the  trustees  for  an  endow- 
ment of  $100,000,  which  would  insure  its 
permanent  existence  and  the  extension  of 
its  privileges  to  a  greater  number.  Shall 
this  work  go  on  and  prosper? 


KSENIM  TRAffSCKIPT 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    12,    1887. 


SEE  COULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  THERE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  A  corre- 
spondent over  the  signature  of  "Lincoln,"  in  your 
issue  of  yesterday,  expresses  surprise  that  I 
should  have  overlooked  the  presence  of  Emily 
Marshall  at  one  of  the  tables  of  the  fair  for  the 
blind  in  the  year  1833.  I  should  have  been 
amongst  the  last  to  have  forgotten  her  presence 
or  the  prestige  of  her  name  if  she  had  graced  the 
occasion,  and  the  papers  of  the  time  would  have 
been  careless  in  reporting  had  they  omitted  to 
chronicle  her  attendance.  In  your  flies  of  the 
Evening  Transcript  for  May  9  and  10  of  that  year 
an  d  in  the  Saturday  morning  Transcript  of  May 
11  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  fair  ap- 
peared, with  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  presid- 
ed, with  those  of  their  assistants  at  the  different 
tables.  A  lite  description  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Evening  Gazette  of  May  11,  covering  three  col- 
umns. In  none  of  these  is  Miss  Marshall  herald- 
ed. A  contemporary  of  that  day  says  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter— 

"The  zeal  and  industry  manifested  by  him  in 
the  arrangements  preparatory  to  this  grand  exhi- 
bition, and  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  its  pro- 
gress after  it  commenced,  tended,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  insure  it  that  brilliant  success,  which 
crowned  it." 

Is  it  likely  that  he,  in  his  capacity  as  editor  and 
manager,  would  have  suffered  the  omission  of  her 
name  if  she  had  been  there?  She  was  personally 
known  to  him,  and  no  one  better  than  he  would 
have  understood  the  eclat  of  such  a  presence  at 
the  fair.  One  thing  is  very  certain.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  her  in  Mrs.  Osgood's 
"Sketches  of  the  Fair,"  a  very  rare  copy  of  which 
was  sold  yesterday  to  Mr.  Anagnos  to  be  included 
in  the  memorabilia  of  the  Blind  Asylum. 

Furthermore,  in  conversation  recently  with  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  H.  G.  Otis,  who  was  constantly  in 
and  out  of  the  fair  and  otten  at  her  aunt's  table,  I 
was  assured  that  Miss  Marshall  could  not  have 
been  there  without  her  remembrance. 

It  seems  perhaps  uncourteous   to   correct  the 

Statement  of  a  writer  who  professes  to  have  been 

present  on   that   occasion.    Miss   Marshall,£iike 

j  many  other  celebrities,  may  have  attended  as  a 

1  visitor,  or  may  have  sttt:>d  for  a  momeDt  behind  a 

table.    I  have  heard  the  anecdote  of  the  sailor 

told  in  various  ways  before,  and  in  other  connec- 

1  tions.    I  know  it  has  been  given  in  allusiou  to  the 

beautiful  first  wife  of   the   late  Richard  Derby 

when  residing  at  the  French  capital,  and  I  have 


heard  a  similar  story  in  connection  with  the  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough.  ,  '    . 

In  lustice  to  the  editors  "of  the  long  ago  who 
wrote  of  the  fair  so  largely,  to  the  author  of  the 
descriptive  poem,  and  to  the  three  managers  of  the 
fair  of  1833,  to  all  of  whom  the  once  reigning  belle 
was  well  known,  I  have  written  this  vindication. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  one  word  more. 
You  were  kind  enough,  in  connection  with  others 
of  the  press,  to  republish  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Che- 
fcey  from  the  Hospital  Yisjtor,  and  that  you  did  so 
with  its  many  typographical  errors  is  not  sur- 
prising. One  of  these,  however,  made  me  appear 
guilty  of  perpetrating  au  unmitigated  blunder 
which  has  caused  me  exceeding  mortification.  By 
a  strange  reversal  of  the  possessive  pronouns 
"vour"  and  "mine"  Mrs.  Cheney  was  rendered 
older  than  myself ,  when  she  iB  at  least  a  decade 
younger'  I  intended  to  have  said  at  the  clo=e 
of  the  first  section,  "Many,  many  more  years 
have  passed  over  my  head  than  over 
vours,  I  am  oertain"!  I  was  made  to  say 
the  reverse!  Mrs.  Cheney  has  been  such  an  inde- 
fatigable, philosophic  laborer  in  her  day,  and  has 
achieved  so  much  more  and  better  literary  work 
than  I  have  ever  done  in  mine,  she  might  be 
thought  older,  but  I  earnestly  bestow  upon  her 
the  Persian  benediction.  I  can  never  forget _  in 
this  connection  a  remark  of  the  lamented:  Mrs. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  when  speaking  of  advancing 
vears  "We  should  never  grow  old  by  the  calen- 
dar," 3he  said,  "let  us  keep  our  hearts  ever  young, 
and  all  ages  can  then  assimilate."  It  is  a  charm- 
ing thing  to  grow  old  gracefully,  ^f^*^^. 


JUBILEE  0E  THE  DEAF. 
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WEDNESDAY  M0RN1NM1EM4,  1887. 


LARGE  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS. 

Public   Institution*   Made   Beneficiaries    by 
the  Will  of  the  Late  Mosei  H«int. 


file  trustees  are  to  pay  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  ot 
So\V  Boston  the  sum  o£S50O0,  to  pe  ca  ed he 
"  Moses  Hunt  Fund,"  the  net  Increase  of  the  mi  d 
to  bo  used  for  the  printing:  department  of  said 
institution.  To  the  Massachusetts  Chautg- 
ble  Eve  and  Ear  Infirmary,  SI,00,0' 
fo  tl.«  Boston  Young  Men's  Olnis- 
ttkn  U  on,  tluCO;  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Men 
located  at  No!  133  West  Springfield  street,  $1000 , 
to  tho  Temporary  Home  tor  Destitute  C1U  aien, 
No,  irinepmceilOOO;  to  tho  ■•  Ladles'  Hiys;o; 
logical  Institute  of  Boston  and  VioinUy, 
Sfooo,  the  net  income  to  be  used  o  the 
purchase        of       books..,  for  _  the   .  .uoiaiy, 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  17,  1887 


Laura  Bridgraan  will  hold  a  reception  in  the 
music  hall  of  the  Perkins  Institution  on  Wednes- 
day, Dec.  21,  at  3  p.  m.,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  her  connection  with  the  school. 
There  will  be  formal  exercises,  consisting  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  addresses  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  is  to  preside,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Dr.  Miner  and 
others.  Owing  to  the  limited  seating  capacity  of 
the  hall,  only  members  of  the  institution  and 
special  friends  can  be  invited. 


\HT 


H     SUPPLEMENT, 

STODATWliriEMOMl! 


I,„„ra  airidsoian'n  Jubilee. 

A  reception  will  be  given  by  Laura  Bridgman 
In  the  ball  of  Perkins  Institution  on  Wednesday, 
Dec  21  at  S  P.  M.,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary'of  her  connection  with  the  school.    Mrs. 

!,  Tulia  W;>rd  Howe  Is  to  preside,  and  addresses  are 

i  to  be  made  by  Dr.  Eliot,  Eev.  Dr.  Miner,  Key.  E. 

'lE  Hale  and  others.  A  variety  of  music  will  be 
furnished  by  members  of  the  school.  Only  a  few 
Invitations   can  be   Issued  owing   to  the  limited 

i  capacity  of  the  hall. 


CENTENARY    OF   THE    BIRTHDAY    OF 
THE    GENEROUS    GALLAUDET. 


1  aneuil  Hall,  Boston,  tlie  Scene  of  the 
Meeting  in  Celebration  of  the  Invention 
1  '  Vision  Speech — Some  of  the  Men 
Prominent  in  Deaf  Mnto  Education. 

ANEUIL  hall,  in 
Boston,  whos  e 
walls  have  so' 
often  echoed  bom- 
b  a  s  t  and  elo-j 
quence,  can  now 
boast  of  a  strange 
sort  of  mum 
sociable — an  audi-l 
ence  which  could 
not  break  the 
golden  silence 
with  speaking 
words  if  they 
would  and  an 
orator  whose 
knowledge  is  at 
he  clutches  and 
though  he  were 
scattering  words  like  seeds  from  his 
hand.  A  keen  eyed  audience,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  for  their  eyes  must  do  the 
duty  their  ears  refuse — an  audience  of 
deaf  mutes  assembled  upon  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  Dec.  10,  in  honor 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  of 
Hartford,  who  inaugurated  upon  this  con- 
tinent the  system  which  has  made  these 
silent  people  intelligent  citizens. 


his    fingers' 
extends   his 
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LAURA  BKIDGMAN. 
PROFESSOR  CLERC.      REV.  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

Many  people  visit  the  famous  Laura 
Bridgeman,  whose  mind  was  more  com- 
pletely imprisoned  within  a  helpless  body 
when  she  was  a  child  than  in  any  other 
case  in  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
class;  but  she  is  now  a  charming  and  well 
educated  woman.  She  is  living  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  South 
Boston,  where  she  has  spent  most  of  her 
life.  She  is  now  58  years  of  age.  She 
became  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  when  2 
years  old.  At  8  years  she' was  taken  from 
her  home  at  Hanover,  N.  H,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  He  found 
her  a  breathing,  eating  and  sleeping  ani- 
mal, who  could  not  talk,  hear,  see  or 
Muell,  and  had  only  an  imperfect  sense  of 
taste.  To  reach  the  darkened  mind  was 
bis  task,  and  the  only  avenue  was  through 
the  sense  of  touch.  He  began  by  giving 
her  objects  to  handle,  which  bore  their 
names  in  raised  letters.  When  she  was 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  these  words  he 
separated  the  letters  and  taught  her  to 
put  them  together  again.  After  she  had 
learned  the  alphabet  in  this  way  she 
readily  acquired  an  understanding  of  the 
finger  alphabets — all  this  within  three 
months.  Finally  she  was  taught  to  write, 
play  the  piano,  sew,  attend  to  household 
duties  and  read  books  with  raised  print. 
As  <she  grew  toward  womanhood  she  gave 
such  indications  of  character  as  a  scru- 
pulous neatness  and  a  jealous  regard  for 
the  rights  of  herself  and  others.  She  is 
fond  of  society,  remembers  old  acquaint- 
ances and  recognizes  them  eagerly,  and  is 
as  fond  of  chatting,  on  her  fingers,  as 
any  lady  who.  has  control  of  the  more  for- 
midable weapon  of  woman. 


EVENING  TfiANSCEIPT 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    17,    1887. 


TEE    FAIR     OF    1833. 


To  the  Editor  oj  the  Transcript :  Tho  few 
remarks  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  about 
this  fair,  at  the  request  of  the  benevolent  and 
active  president  of  the  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  have  been  in  a  measure  mis- 
' construed,  as,  at  Mrs.  Cheney's  desire,  I  un- 
dertook to  give  merely  a  key  to  the  charac- 
ters in  the  little  poem  "Sketches  of  the  Fair." 
I  ventured  beyond  this,  in  mentioning  the 
names  of  two  or  three  prominent  persons. 
uot  introduced  in  Mrs.  Osgood's  charming 
verse,  and  in  doing  so,  gave  rise  to  an 
idea  that  I  had  intended  to  bring  before  the 
readers  of  the  "Visitor"  the  entire  assem- 
blage of  those  who  presided  over  or  assisted 
at  the  tables.  This  I  was  not  asked  to  do, 
nor  would  there  have  been  space  in  the  col- 
umns of  that  little  paper  for  so  long  an  arti- 
cle. I  have  been  questioned  so  much  about 
that  grand  fair  for  the  blind,  and  my  letter, 
■which  you  and  your  contemporaries  repub- 
lished, appears  to  have  excited  such  unex- 
pected and  curious  emotion,  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  many  interested  persons,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  brilliant  scene  again 
before  me,  and  from  my  own  memory,  re- 
freshed by  the  journals  of  the  period  and 
sundry  documents,  to  satisfy  curiosity  and 
amplify,  as  it  were,  my  former  communica- 
tion. 

The  pleasant  recollections  that  are  con- 
nected with  that  fair  for  the  blind  of  1833, 
even  at  the  present  day,  will  carry  out  the 
•words  of  a  contemporaneous  journal,  which 
says,  "We  cannot  forbear  from  recording  in 
our  columns  the  names  of  those  ladies  who 
added  lustre  to  the  tables,  and  whose  assid- 
uous efforts  contributed  so  largely  to  the  cof- 
fers of  that  charity  which  shall  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance." 

The  various  business  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose' of  arranging  the  plan  for  the  grand  ba- 
zaar were  held  at  the  house  of  Miss  Putnam 
en  Tremont  place,  a  lady  justly  celebrated 
for  her  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  The 
first  of  these  meetings  is  amusingly  described 
by  a  writer  in  the  Gazette,  signing  himself 
"Ccelebs,"  but  who  confesses  at  the  end  of 
his  letter,  that  "if  fail's  such  as  that  had  been 
common  twenty  years  before,  he  should  not 
have  been  a 'Ccelebs.'  "  (This  is  the  signature 
over  which  he  wrote.)  He  undertakes  to  give 
in  the  words  of  a  lady  friend  an  account 
of  this  preliminary  assembling  at  Miss  Put- 
nam's house.  "You  must  know,"  she  said, 
"at  this  meeting  every  one  of  us  had  pre- 
pared a  speech,  and  we  all  spoke  them— but 
we  found  that  only  tho  last  words  had  beau 
I  heard.  At  the  second  meeting  nobody  pre- 
pared a  speech,  and  none  was  made:  one 
lady  being  pressed  to  take  the  chair,  replied 
she  'd  rather  stand  ;  a  second  was  to  be  mod- 
erator—'Oh!'  cried  she,  'don't  choose  me 
i.  moderator !  I  could  never  moderate  my 
\  own  tongue  three  minutes,  much  less  all  of 
yours.'  So,  after  all,  we  were  obliged  to  let 
five  ladies  constitute  themselves  direc- 
tresses, or  a  sort  of  general  government, 
which  we  promised  to  obey,  reserving  our 
sovereign  control  over  our  own  tables,  and 
resolving  to  throw  ourselves  back  upon 
these  rfghts  in  case  of  any  infringement  on 
the  part  of  the  confederation.  Our  direc- 
tresses appointed  a  commmittee  of  arrange- 
ments of  throe— one  a  rich  lawyer,  who  they 
hope  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  decorating 
the  hall;  the  second  an  editor,  on  whom 
they  depend  for  blowing  their  trumpet ;  and 
the  third  a  sort  of  a  knight-errant  doctor. 
And  so  we  are  going  on  swimmingly. 

"Ccelebs"  describes  Faneuil  Hail  in  its 
g a!a  robes,  as  follows  : 

On  Tuesday  the  hall  was  open  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  surely  since  the   day  when  infant 
]  Liberty  was  rocked  in  it,  it  never  presented 
i  so  beautiful   a  sight.    As  you  entered   the 
door  you  felt  as  though  you  had  come  sud- 
denly upon    a   group  of  fairies  iu   a  forest. 


'J  here  were  entire  trees  of  living  gre<  n.  and 
j.'iu  lands,    and    Lowers;    and    among    them, 

i  flitting  forms  of  bright-eyed  girls,  which,  re- 
flected in  the  range  of  mirrors,  were  redou- 
bled  in  number  and   in  beauty.    f:i  a  mo- 

•.Bicnt. yon  began  to  perceive  the  real  nature 
i.'i  the  arrangement,  which  ua<  such  as  to 
produce  a  deception,  and  which  by  tho  im- 
aginative eye  could  be  converted  into  a  par- 
adise filled  with  fairies. 

Iu  front,  at  tho  upper  end  of  tho  hall,  was 
a  magnificent  bower  of  evergreen,  rising  in 
the  centre,  high  above  the  whole— tho  prin- 
cipal arch  in  the  temple  of  beauty,  whose 
gieen  walls,  studded  with  roses  of  red  and 
white,  formed  a  thick  bower,  a  (it  hab- 
itation for  Flora  herself.  In  the  middle 
<d  the  room  was  a  circular  table,  with  a 
canopy   Of  evergreen,  mingled   with   roses, 

'  suspended  from  the  rich  chandelier  in  tho 
centre,  and  ornamented  by  a  Maypolej 
dressed  with  all  that  grace  and  beauty  which 
female  taste  can  add  to  the  bright  foliage  of 
Nature. 
Between  the  doors  was  built  a  sort  of  ont- 

:  tage  of  living  green,  in  front  of  which  a 
crescent  -  shaped  table   projected   into   the 

I  room,  while  from  a  rich  arch  of  foliage,  in 

•  the  gallery,  there  hung   down  in  graceful 

;  festoons  long  wreaths  of  evergreen,  min- 
gled with  roses,  which  were  fastened  to  pil- 
lars covered  with  gauze,  and  twined  around 

.  them  until  the  end  hung  on  the  floor.  This 
was  destined  to  dispense  the  more  substan- 
tial comforts  of  cake  and  cream. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  ele- 
gant table  of  Mrs.  Otis.  She  had  no  assist- 
ants, being  considered,  as  one  paper  most 

1  justly  said,  "a  host  iu  herself."  The  amount 
realized  at  her  table  was  $2000,  and  she  had 
amongst  its  contributions  many  novel  and 
beautiful  articles  sent  to  her  from  Philadel- 

,  pbia  by  our  distinguished  countryman,  JoUu 

!  Howard  Payne. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Everett's  table  yielded 
the  same  amount.  Au  attraction  hero  was 
an  album  containing  a  piece  of  original  poe- 
try written  on  its  iirst  page  and  signed  Fau- 

1  ny  Kemble.  It  sold  for  fifty  dollars.  The 
great  actress,  then  in  all  the  prime  of  her 

i  youth  and  beauty,  was  a  visitor  at  the  fair, 

i  where  she  dispensed  her  money  liberally. 

;  Mrs.  Everett  was  assisted  by  the  Misses  Per- 

i  kins  and  Miss  Sarah  Hale. 

Tho  next  table  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hen-  ' 

I  ry  Smith,  who  was  the  efficient  treasurer  of 

I  the  fair.    It  was  covered  with  useful  articles 

'  and  yielded  satisfactory  results.  Her  assist- 
ants were  renewed  at  the  pleasure  of  her 
young  friends,  from  day  to  day.    No  names 

I  are  given. 

Next  came  Miss  Putnam's  table,  which 
alounded    with     rare     articles     of     taste. 

J  Amongst     these     a     valuable      collection 

,  ol  books  was  prominent,  containing 
the      "Water     Spirit,"      translated       from 

[the      German      by     Elizabeth      Poabody. 

J  At  this  table  was   a   fine  picture  by  chat 

1  great  artist,  Chester  Harding,  representing 
"Sophia,"  a  blind  pupil  of  the  institution. 

1  It  was  purchased  by  the  late  well-remem- 
bered Charles  Tapp^n  of  Boston  for  ©100. 

,  Miss  Putnam  had  various  assistants.  One 
dark-eyed  girl,  Miss  Eunice  Silsbee  of  Salem, 
is  mentioned  as  "a  Hebe  whose  hazel  eye 
chained  you  to  the  spot,  and  kept  you  flut- 
tering round  the  table  until  your  purse  was 

!  empty." 

The  table  of  Mrs.  Pierpont  has  been 
already  mentioned ;  she  was  assisted  by 
Mrs.    F.    M.    Marston,   sister  of    the    late 

j  Nathaniel  Thayer,  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Hallet. 
Ccelebs  says  of  it  that  it  was  "as  rich  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  its  articles  as  any 

i  other,  and  they  were  the  more  valuable  from 

i  the  winning,  yet  perfectly  dignified  and 
lady-like  way  in  which  they  were  disposed 
of."    A  hint  might  well   betaken  from  this 

!  remark  in  these  mndern  times,  by  all  young 

[saleswomen,  whether  at  fairs,  or  in  large 

|  public  establishments  where  goods  are  for 
gi  ci  ral  purchase. 

Miss  Esther  Dorr,  daughter  of  theinuch- 
y-  •]  vd  John  Dorr  of  Bedford  stree 
headed  another  table,  aided  by  the  Misses 
Caroline  and  Mary  Lodge,  daughters  of  the 
late  Giles  Lodge  of  Boylston  street.  An 
attraction  here  was  a  collection  of  twelve 
exquisite  paintings  by  Miss  Mary  Lodge. 
This  table  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  an  early  sale  of  all  its  goods, 
so  that  a  penwiper,  tho  last  article,  after  a 


sharp  contention,  sold  for  fifty  dollars! 

tabh  of  Mrs.  Mott  and  Mrs.  John 
Mcrritt  are  mentioned  as  "excelling  all  oth- 
ers in  the  variety  and  superiority  of  their 
fine  needlework,  of  Wbicti  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  ostentations  display. 
Mcrritt  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  1J.  Lyon, 
Ml  .  .!.  M.  Ni-whall,  Miss  C.  II.  Hicks  and 
Miss  Sarah  Maekay.  Mrs.  Mott's  assistants 
are  not  enumerated. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Fisk's  table  had  an  extensive 
assortment  of  useful  clothing,  collections  of 
rare  birds,  a  fine  Japanese  selection  and 
magnificent  embroideries  in  satiu  and  gold. 
Her  assistants  were  the  Misse3  Lombard, 
Nichols,  Fosdick  and  Kinsley. 

Miss  Thayer  was  assisted  by  her  sisters 
and  by  Miss  Cartwright,  who  presided  over 
a  unique  collection  of  fancy  articles.  Miss 
Thayer  was  also  the  manufacturer  of  tie 
pretty  figure  of  Justice  with  her  scales, 
which  was  a  central  attraction  at  the  table 
in  the  bower,  and  which  dispensed  sybilline 
leaves  to  all  who  wanted  to  know  their  for- 
tunes. 

The  great  central  table  was  circular  in 
form  and  superbly  decorated,  with  a  May- 
pole towering  over  all.  This  staff,  fifteen 
feet  high,  wa3  profusely  and  elegantly  deco- 
rated by  Mrs.  James  Fullerton  of  Hancock 
avenue,  afterward  of  New  York,  and  had  es- 
pecial interest,  being  a  precise  copy  of  the 
Maypole  so  celebrated  in  the  sports  of  our 
fatherland.  Mrs.  William  Coffin  presided  at 
this  table,  assisted  by  the  Misses  Coffin, 
Miss  Cotton,  Miss  Frances  Dorr  (afterward 
Mrs.  Peter  Wilder  Freeman)  and  Miss  Ful- 
lerton. This  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  pro- 
ductive tabic,  the  amount  received  bciug 
nearly  all  clear  gain,  the  stock  having  been 
furnished  almost  exclusively  by  the  indus- 
try and  talent  of  the  fair  saleswomen.  A 
hint  from  this  could  also  be  taken  at  the 
present  day,  when  too  lavish  outlay  and 
many  commissions  are  apt  to  diminish  the 
receipts  in  a  fearful  ratio  to  fond  expecta- 
tion. 

On  the  north  of  this  central  table,  Mrs. 
Stephen  Rhodes  presided,  assisted  by  the 
Misses  Davis,  Burditt  and  Richards.  This 
table  made  great  gains^ from  the  excellence 
of  its  useful  articles.  It  had  a  curiosity, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  a  cane  so  nimble 
and  crooked  that  it  could  not  lie  still,  prei 
senting  in  natural  knots,  twists  and  twirl3, 
heads  of  dogs,  feet  of  men  and  other  vagaries, 
which  caused  it  to  be  in  constant  motion, 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  until  it  found  a 
purchaser  in  the  well-known  actor,  W.  H. 
Smith.  The  gentlemen  of  the  period  much 
frequented  the  hat  establishment  of  Stephen 
Rhodes  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Washing- 
ton streets. 

The  cake  table  was  very  attractive.  Its 
presiding  lady  was  Mrs.  Babcoek.  a  very 
lady-like  and  pretty  young  widow,  sister 
of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  She  was  aided  by 
her  sisters,  the  Misses  Howe,  by  Miss 
Wilde  (afterward  Mrs.  James  r>: 
Miss  Beach  and  Miss  Williams  (after- 
ward  Mrs.  Walter  Baker),'  so  wc-li 
known  for  her  various  unostentatious 
charities.  This  table  was  referred  to 
in  the  "Sketches  of  the  Fair." 

The  Vwer,  already  described,  was  oppo- 
site this  table,  occupying  the  entire  rostrum. 
It  is  never  omitted  by  any  journal  which  in 
those  days  wrote  of  the  fair,  and  we  have 
before  us  four  papers,  all  of  which  make  it 
a  central  point  from  which  to  commence 
their  descriptions.  The  Gazette  s:iys, "Here 
might  be  seen  Miss  Walter,  assisted  by 
Miss  Louisa  Ann  Adams  [uow  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Russell],  dispensing  the  decree  of  the  Fate 
Lady  Kr  all  pilgrims  who  sought  her  shrina, 
and  scattering  with  profuse  and  lavish 
hand  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  to 
all  who  wanted  to  purchase."  It  is  worthy  of 
note  here  that  an  extraordinary  branch  of 
gladioli,  very  full  and  perfect,  went  from 
hand  to  hand,  at  S3  each  from  ten  persons, 
am.  gained  §50  towards  the  receipts  of  this 
table,  which  was  fitted  up  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  editor  of  the  Transcript, 
and  was  most  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
iu  Igment.  » 
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I  bare  now.  Mr.  Editor,  briefly  condensed. 
what  I  have  by  me,  in  print,  in  connection 
wilh  the  great  fair  of  1S33,  and  my  own 
memory  has  served  me  where  other  infor- 
mation was  needed.  I  hope  I  shall  have 
satisfied  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  a 
dim  recollection  of  the  great  event  cf  that 
epoch,  and  -who  have  made  so  many  earnest 
inquiries  in^'eference  to  it  of  c.  w.  r. 

P.  S.—  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  the 
trustees,  -who  in  a  complimentary  letter  to 
Mrs.  Zabiah  May  Smith  (treasurer)  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  her  collection  from  the 
tables,  were  Edward  Brooks,  John  D.  Fisher, 
"William  P.  Mason  and  William  H.  Prescott. 
These  same  gentlemen  also  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  82087  from  Mrs.  N.  F.  Barstow 
as  the  proceeds  of  a  fair  hold  by  the  ladia3 
of  Salem  and  Marblehead,  so  interested 
had  all  become  in  securing  for  the  blind 
the  handsome  gift  of  Colonel  Perkins. 

C.  "W.  BlCHARDS. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MOBN1KG,  DEC.  IS. 


HESBI  G.  FA1WISB,  Editor  and  Publisher 


It  is  not  often  that  one  is  permitted   to  enjoy  fifty 

years  of  scbool  life,  but  such  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  Miss  Laura  Bridgman  through  the  persistent  efforts 
of  her  noble  friend  and  benefactor,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe. 
The  special  friends  of  this  honored  lady  have  been 
invited  to  her  jubilee  reception  which  will  be  held  in 
the  hall  of  Perkins  Institution  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  21, 
at  3  P.  M.  There  will  be  formal  introductory  exercises 
consisting  of  addresses  by  Dr.  Eliot,  Dr.  Miner,  Rev. 
B.  E.  Hale,  and  music  by  the  school.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  will  preside  on  the  occasion. 


> 


John  Pickett'a  Will. 

The  will  of  the  late  John  Pickett  of  Beverly  has 
been  admitted  to  probate.  Various  bequests, 
varying  in  amount  from  $100  to  $5000,  are  left  to 
connections  and  friends  of  the  family.  To  the 
fisher  Charitable  Society  of  Beverly,  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the-  Blind  and  the  Deaf  Mute 
Industrial  School  at  Elal  Side,  $500  each  is  left; 
to  the  town  of  Beverly  for  fuel  for  the  poor,  $400; 
to  the  Dane  Street  Church,  $200,  and  to  the 
American  Missionary  Society,  £300.  The  residue 
is  to  be  equally  divided  between  Horace  W.  WooU- 
bury  and  Mrs.  Susie  E.  Trask,  Austin  D.  Kilham 
and  George  Itoundy  are  the  executors. 
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tWEDNESDAYMOBNING,  DEC.  21,  1887 


HERE    \TS    BOSTON. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  the  lapse  of  time 
more  vividly  impressed    upon   my  mind  than  by 

I  reading  the  announcement  that  Laura  Bridgman 
would  hold  a  reception  this  afternoon  in  the  hall 

J  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Sooth 

I  Boston,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  her  admission  to  the  school.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  since  the  progress  of  an  interesting 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  nnder  the  fostering 
care  of  the  great  philanthropist,  Dr!  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  was  the  theme  of  world-wide  comment  and 
discussion.  She  was  visited  not  only  by  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science  eager  to  witness  the 
results  of  the  sagacity  of  her  illustrious  teacher  iu 
illuminating  the  recesses  of  her  darkened  mind 
and  imperfect  moral  sense,  but  by  hundreds  to 
whom  the  interest  attaching  to  her  youth  and 
sufferings  was  the  mainspring  of  their  curiosity. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  men  of 
genius  whose  sympathy  for  humanity  led  thorn  to 
visit  the  youthful  Laura  was  Charles  Dickens, 
who  has  narrated  his  impressions  of  her  in  his 
"Notes  on  America. 

.". 
In  the  passage  of  time  the  popular  interest  in 

I  Lama  Bridgman  has  declined,  there  is  nous  of  the 
glamour  about  the  woman  of  oS  which  invested 

I  the  young  girl,  and  the  education  which  she  re- 
ceived and  which  opened  to  her  the  avenues  of 

.knowledge  and  religion  may  be  said  to  have  long 

'■  since  been  finished.    The  methods  by  which  she 
was  enabled  to  attain  her  proficiency  liavo  become 
ir  to  the  world;    to  many  people,    indeed, 


Lanra  Bridgman  is  only  a  memory  ;  to  hundreds, 
probably,  the  announcement  that  she  is  to  hold  a 
reception  will  be  a  surprise  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  supposod  that  she  was  no  longer  among 
the  living.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting  ana  i;n- 
prossive  fact,  and  one  that  speaks  volumes  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  physical  as  well  as  upon 
the  mental  health  of  the  inmates  of  our  noble  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  that  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
has  a  naturally  delicate  constitution  and  who  has 
suffered  from  sickness  as  well  as  from  the  loss  of 
the  most  valued  of  the  senses,  should  at  the  age  of 
58  be  well  enough  to  welcome  her  friends  at  a 
reception  in  commemoration  of  her  half  century's 
connection  with  the  institution  which  has  in  the 
highest  sense  been  to  her  a  home. 

There  is  a  pathos  in  this  celebration  which  is 
not  the  least  element  of  its  interest  to  those  who 
remember   that  she  has  survived  those  who  were 
the  means  of  bringing  her  out  from  the  night  of 
mental  and  moral  imperfection  into  the  daylight 
of  reason  and  truth.    Eleven  years  ago  her  illus- 
trious benefactor,  Dr.  Howe,  died;   his  death  was 
followed   soon  after    by  the    loss  of  her  devoted 
friend  and  teacher,  Miss  Rogers.    Within  a  recent 
period  she  lost   a    dear    friend   upon  whom  she 
lavished  the  affection  which  was  so  early  given  to 
the  ereat    philanthropist  to  whom   she  owed  her 
higher  life,  in    the   person    of   his  accomplished 
daughter,  Mrs.  Anagnos.    No  one  who  ever  saw 
Laura  Bridgman  in  company  with  this  dear  friend 
can  forget  theinterest  with  which  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  engaged  in   that   earnest  conversation 
which  was  indicated  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
fingers.    It  will  be  one  of  the  felicities  of  Laura 
Bridgman's   reception  that    the    mother  of    her 
friend,  the  widow  of  her  great  benefactor,  will 
preside  at  this  afternoon's  celebration. 
*«. 
The  advancement  of  Laura  Bridgman's  intelli- 
gence ana  moral  sense,  her  growth  in  the  higher 
life,  should  not  blind  her  admirers  to  the  fact  that 
the  utmost  skill  and  patience  were  required  to  de- 
velop her  nature  to  the  point  which  it  has  now 
reached.    The  instruments  and  the  labor  involved 
in  using  them  may  not  be  estimated  at  their  full 
value  by  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  from  the 
lack  of  experience  in  dealing  with  a  nature  so  im- 
prisoned by  the  bars    of   adverse    circumstance. 
There  are  some  results  of  her  development  which 
impress  the  average  observer  more  than  others 
that  indicate  it  with  greater  force  cotho  student  of 
her  progress.    That  a  blind  girl  should  become  so 
proficient  with  her  fingers  as  to  recognize  her 
friends  or  acquaintances  by  the  slightest  touch  of 
their  hands  or  dress  appears  sufficiently  remark- 
able, yet  Laura  (Bridgman  at  the  age  of  12  not 
only  did  this,  but  never  failed  to  notice  whon  Dr. 
Howe  changed  his  coat,  though  for  one  of  the 
same  cut,  color  or  cloth,  and  if  it  was  only  a  little 
more  or  less  worn  than  the  usual  one  she  per- 
ceived it  and  asked  "Why?"    Dr.  Howe  thought 
that  in  these  perceptions  she  employed  not  only 
the  sense  of  touch,  but  derived  great  assistance 
from  what  Brown  would  call  a  sixth  sense,  viz., 
the  sense  of  muscular  resistance.    In  this  expla- 
nation thero  is  a  curious  suggestion  of  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  which  have  become  familiar  in 
recent  years  under  the  name  of  mind  rending. 
»», 
In  regard   to  the    condition    of   what   may  be 
i  called   her  benumbed  senses  at  present,  it  is  said 
that  Laura  Bridgman  is  so  deaf  that  her  hand  is 
more  sensitive    to  sonorous  vibrations  than  any 
part  of  her  head,  yet   she  is  easily  made  dizzy  by 
whirling,  a  fact  that  has  been  thought  to  contra- 
dict the  hypothesis  that  the  semi-circular  canal  of 
the  ear  is  the  seat  of   giddiness.    Though  she  can- 
not see,  a  strong  beam  of  light  striking  her  left 
eye  causes  her  pain.    In  regard  to  her  intellectual 
limitations,  some  suggestion  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  conceive  of  space 
relations,  and  it  is  therefore  with  effort  that  she 
can  tell  how   many   sides  of   an  object  are  visible 
from  one  point.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  shortcomings 
of  Laura  Bridgman  in  some  directions  that  ac- 
count  for   her  superiority  in  others,  and  it  has 
well  been  said  that  if  her  quick  discernment  of 
muscular  expression    were    combined    with   the 
common   powers    Qf   vision,  hearing   and  speech 
she  would  be  distinguished  above  her  race  as  an. 
observer  of  ics  mental  phenomena.    I  am  glad 
that  this  remarkable  woman  has  beon  spared  to 
have  this  commemorative   reception,  and   espe- 
cially that  it  is  to  take  place  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  his  ac- 
complished successor  as  director  of  the  Institution 
for  tho  Blind. 
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LAURA     BRIDGMAN'S    LIFE, 


Taveexer. 


The  Famous  Blind  Deaf-Mute 
Receives  Friends  Today. 


Fifty  Years  at  the  Perkins 
Institution. 


Ever  Interesting  Story  of  Her 
Early  Education. 


The  reception  which  is  to  he  held  this  after- 
noon in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  by  Laura  Bridg- 
man, in  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  her  admission  to  the  school,  will  ap- 
propriately emphasize  the  lessons  of  a  most 
pathetic  personal  history  and  of  a  remarkable 
example  of  moral  and  intellectual   develop-  | 
ment  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  | 
Laura  Bridgman  has  become  almost  an  histori- 
cal character,  and  the  interest  which  has  boon 
taken  in  her  experience   by    philosophers, 
philanthropists  and  medical  men  throughout 
the  world,  attests  the  vital  importance  of  the 
training  by  which  she  has  been  enabled  to 
burst  the  barriers  which  threatened  to  shut 
her  out  from  the  advantages  of  even  the  most  i 
primary  education.    Though  the  great  teacher,  I 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  opened  to  her  the  ] 
avenues  of  instruction  and  enjoyment  is  uo 
longer  living,  it  will  afford  no  small  satisfac- 
tion  to  have  his   gifted  widow,   Mrs.  Julia 
Ward   Howe,    preside     at     the     reception 
and      to      have      addresses      from     such 
stanch     friends     of     the     cause     of     the 
blind  as  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Bev.  Dr.  Hale,  Eev. 
Dr.  Miner  and  others.    But  the  most  interest- 
ing figure  on  the  occasion  will  he  Laura 
Bridgman  herself.    A  reception  by  a  person 
who  cannot  see  or  speak  to  her  guests,  or 
hear  the  greetings  which  they  would  gladly 
tender  to  her,  would  be  of  itself  a  remarkable 
occurrence,  hut  it  will  be  rendered  still  more 
remarkable  by  the  way  in  which  she  will  be 
enabled  to  understand  the  full  significance  of 
the  occasion,  and  receive  through  channels  of 
communication  which  are  closed  to  ordinary 
persons  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  as 
they  take  place.    Her  quickened  sensibilities 
inav.  indeed,  enable  her  to  catch  the  sympa- 
thetic spirit  of  this  celebration  with  a  finer  ap- 
preciation  than    is   vouchsafed  to   persons 
whose  senses  have,  never  been  sharpened  by 
such  experiences  as  hers,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  she  has   attained   her  present 
stage  of   development  invest  with  fresh  in- 
terest the  story  of  her  life. 

It  is  r.8  years  ago  toilav  that  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.  Both 
of  her  parents  were  of  uervous  temperament, 
hut  this  was  especially  marked  in  her  mother, 
whose  brain,  though  not  large,  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  her  father,  and  quite 
active.  Laura's  physical  organization  was 
extremely  delicate,  and  during  her  infancy 
she  was  subject  to  severe  fits.  At  the  age  of 
13  mouths  there  was  an  improvement  in  her 
health,  and  when  two  years  old  she  is  said  to 
have  been  more  active  and  intelligent  than 
ordinary  children.  But  she  soon  became  sick 
again,  scarlet  fever,  which  caused  the  death 
of  her  two  older  sisters,  bringing  her  very  low. 

Slie  Lost  Both  Her  Eyes 
ancUier  sense  of  hearing,  and  for  live  months 
hadfto  be  kept  i  n  a  darkened  room.  Her  sense 
of  smell  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
her  taste  was  much  impaired.  The  sense  of 
touch  was  the  only  means  which  she  had  of 
communicating  with  the  world  about  her. 
She  could  not  walk  without  support  for  a 
year  afterward,  and  she  was  not  strong  enough 
to  sit  up  all  day  for  another  year.  When  she 
was  5  years  of  age  her  health  was  restored, 
gud  her  mind  became  eager  for  knowledge. 
But  she  had  forgotten  the  little  she  formerly 
knew,  deafness  had  been  followed  by  dumb- 
ness, and  it  was  only  by  feeling  the  motion  of 
her  mother's  hands  while  engaged  in 
household  duties,  that  she  developed  the  de- 
Bire  for  imitation  which  was  the  means  of 
future  progress.  Sewing,  knitting  and  braid- 
ing were  taught  her.  But  she  could  only  un- 
derstand the  simplest  signs ;  if  it  was  desired 
to  have  her  go  to  a  certain  place,  a  push  was 
necessary,  and  to  come  toward  a  person  a 
pull ;  a  pat  on  the  head  signified  approbation ; 
on  the  back.  dlsawirobation.    Though  natu- 
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uitrolllng  her.  It  wan 

that  Dr.  Howe,  then  din 

in  for  the  liliml  in  this  city,  wont 

;ir  bad  recently  become  inter* 

estedlntbe  somewhat  similar  case  of  .Julia 

Braoe,  the  only  one  <>f  the  kind  known  in  thfi 

he  persuaded   the    parents  of 

Laura  to  lethjm  take  charge  of  her. 

D  she  arrived  at  the  Institution  she  was 

B  years  old.    Dr.   Howe,   assisted  hv   Miss 

an  her  flrat  lessen  by  giving  her  the 

■..ie."   which  was  printed   In  raised 

letters  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and   moving  her 

fever   it   as   the    blind    do  in     renrt- 
jiien  she  was  given  the   knife,  so  that 
1  the  label  on  it,  .and  the  sitai  in- 
dicating likeness,  which  was  made  by  plaolng 
the  forefingers  of  each  hand,  was 
conveyed  to  her.     By  repeating  this  process 
with   other  articles  she  was  led  to    under- 
thai  the  words  represented  i.i bji  ol 

to     which     they     were     affixed,     and     she 

d      great     pleasure      at      mastering 

iter      first      lesson.       Then       the       opera- 

.  is    reversed,    and    the   labels    hav 

to     her,     she      would 

search  for  the  article  and  designate  it  hy  this 

To  form  words  from  letters  she  was 

supplied  with  sets  of  metal  types,  and  in  lest 

than  three  days  she  learned  the  order  of  al( 

of  the  alphabet.     Jn  about  two' 

■  she  began  to  use  alphabetical  signs  as 

fi,  exai lug  an  object  and 
ig  its  name  by  placing  iter  right  hand 
over  that  of  her  teacher,  who  spelled  It  with 
Then  she  learned  to  spell  words 
.  and  was  delighted  with    the   tinner 
alphabet  as  being  much  easier  andmore  rapid 
In  application  than  the  old  method  with  types. 
After  she  bad  learned  about  a  hundred  corn- 
eas, plie  was  taught  the  use  of  verbs, 
then  of  adjectives,  and  the 

Names  of  Individuals. 
A  year  passed  before  lessons  in  writing  were 
given  her,  her  right  hand,  holding  a  pencil, 
i  being  guided  so  as  to  form  a  letter,  which  was 
i  pricked  in  stiff  paper  over  a  pasteboard  with 
'..grooved  lines,  sueli  as  the  blind  use,  and  the 
forefinger  of  her  left  hand  followed  the  point  of 
the  pencil,  ami  kept  the  space  between  letters. 
•  r  in  learning  to  wril  e  well  than 
many  of  the  blind  children.     She   liked  to 
have  some  one  sit.  beside  her  and  walk  with 
Eer,  and  taught  the  finger  alphabet  to  her  lit- 
tle sightless  friends.     On  one  occasion  her 
teacher  saw  her  acting  as  If  siie  were  about 
to  appropriate  pieces  of  ribbon  and  laces  be- 

Ionging  to  the  matrons,  but  she  ended  by 
mocking  her  elbow,  which  was  the 
sign  of  wrongdoing,  and  replaced  them.  When 
the  teacher  took  hold  of  her  hand,  as  if  wish- 
peak  to  her.  her  face  had  a  guilty  ex- 

,  but  oil  being  told  by  signs  that  she 

must  not  meddle  with  what  dirt  uot  belong  to 

be  said:  "Laura,  wrong,  no;  Laura, 
right."  patting  her  own  head,  and  showing 
the  teacher  thai;  she  had  not  taken  anything, 
and  it  was  evident  that  she  Pad  triumphed 
over  a  great  temptation.  After  she  had  been 
1C  months  miller  instruction,  Dr.  Howe,  in 
an  official  report,  wrote  as  follows: 

"It  baa  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  she  cannot  see  a  ray  of 
light,  cannot  hear  the  least  sound,  and  never 
exercises  her  sense  of  smell,  if  she  has  any. 
Tims  her  miud  dwells  in  darkness  arid 
Stillness,  as  profound  as  that  of  a  closed  tomb 
at  midnight.  Of  beautiful  sights  and  sweet 
Souuds  and  pleasant  odors  she  lias  no  concep- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  she  seems  as  happy  and 
playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  her  intellectual  faculties,  or  acquire- 
ment of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure1, 
which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  expressive 
features.  She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has 
ail  the  buoyancy  and  gayety  of  childhood.  Kile 
Is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  when  playing 
with  the  rest,  of  the  children,  her  shrill  laugh 
sounds  loudest  of  the  group.  When  left  alone 
•he  seems  very  happy  if  she  has  her  knitting  or 
sewing,  and  will  busy  herself  for  hour.;;  if 
She  has  no  occupation,  she  evidently  amuses 
herself  by  imaginary  dialogue  or  by  recalling 
past.  Impressions;  sue  counts  with  her  fingers 
or  spells  out  names  of  things  which  she  lias 
recently  learned  in  the  manual  of  the  deaf 
mutes.  In  this  lonely  self-communion  she 
seems  to  reason,  retleet  and  argue ;  if  she 
spells  a  word  wrong  with  the  fingers  of  her 
right  hand,  she  instantly  strikes  it  with  her 
left,  as  her  teacher  does,  in  sign  of  disappro- 
bation; if  right,  then  she  pais  herself  upon 
the  head,  and  looks  pleased.  She  sometimes 
purposely  spells  a  wurd  wrong  with  the  left 
hand,  looks  roguish  for  a  moment  and 
laughs,  and  then  with  the  right  hand  strikes 
the  left  as  if  to  correct  it." 

At  this  time  Laura,  had  become  very  expert 
in  talking  with  her  lingers,  and  only  persons  : 
accustomed  to  this  language   could   follow 
their  rapid  motions  with  the  eve.    She  had  at-  I 
taincd  even  more  remarkable  facility  in  under- 
standing the  finger  motions  of  others  whose 
hands  she  grasped  in  animated  conversation. 
In  walking  through  a  passageway,  with  her  : 
hands  spread  before  her,  she  knew  every  one 
she  met,  and  gave  them  a  passing  sign  of  rec- 
ognition, but  she  cmbi'aci  .i  affectionately  her 
favorites  and  expressed  1  i.c  varied 

Language  of  the  Emotion's 

by  the  lips  as  well  as  by  the  fingers.  When 
her  mother  came  to  visit  her  six  months  after 
she  had  left  home,  Laura  at  first  did  not 
recognize  her,  and  repelled  her  caresses, 
much  to  her  sorrow,  but  after  being  given 
several  articles  from  home,  she  again  felt  her 
mother's  hand,  and.  on  receiving  a  fond 
j  caress,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  realize  the  re- 
!  lationship  and  clung  fondly  to  her.    The  part- 
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Some  of  her  questions  showed  a  ourloslt? 
Which    exrlted    regret    that    no   satisfactory 
answer  could  be  given  to  them.    For  example, 
she  once  asked  with   much  eagerness 
name  of  a  thing  could   not  be  expre 
well  by  one  arrangement  of  lettersasby  ;.n- 
other;  as   why  *-a-e  should   not 
name  of   the  animal   which  is  spelled 
She  showed   as   much    fondness  fur  dr. 
finely  as  other  girls  of  her  age,  and  the  same 
desire  to  please  others  led  her  to  be  desirous 
of  going  to  church  or  Into  the  street  whenever 
she  had  a  new  limine!  or  dress.     If  her  pretty 
things    were    not  noticed,    she  would    place 
the     bands    of     her      friends     upon     then] 
to    attract   their   attention.    As   a  genera] 
rule  she  showed  her  preference  for  the  besfl 
dressed  visitors.    The  approach  of  persons 
she  recognized  by  the  undulations  of  the  air 
striking  her  taoe',  or  by  tin-  jar  of  tli 
and  on  meeting  her  acqualntanc 
distinguish  them  by  her  nice  sense  of  touch. 
At  the  age  of  1  I  her  height  was  4  feet  4  7-10 
Inches,    she  still  showed  the  same  difference 
of   deportment  to  persons     of   (liferent  sex 
which   was  observed   when  she  was  only  7 
years     old,     repelling    every    approach     to 
familiarity  on  tne  part  oif  gentlemen,  while 
allowing  even  strange  ladies  to  caress  her. 
The  crowd  at  the  monthly  exhibitions  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind  got  to  be  so  cloi 
Laura  that  a  little  Inclosure    was  mi 
surrounding  her  desk  with  settees.    When  the 
experiment  was  first  made,  she  was  quite  dis- 
pleased with  It,  and  asked  :  "Are  ladies  afraid 
of  me?"  thinking  it  was  made  for  the  people, 
instead  of  for  her  own  protection. 

Early  in  1X41  Laura,  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  named 
Lnev  l.'eed,  who  was  brought  to  ti.e  institu- 
tion from  Derby,  Yt.  When  told,  while  in  the 
Kitchen  one  day,  that  the  turkey  upon  which 
she  put  her  band  and  wished  to  know  what  it 
was,  was  a  dead  bird,  the 

Impression  on  Her  Mind 
seemed  to  be  unpleasant,  and  when  told  some 
time  afterward,  in  reply  to  her  question,  that 
4he  meat  she  was  then  eating  was  that  of  a 
cow.  she  reinsert  to  eat  any  meat  for  a  num- 
(ber  of  weeks.  As  this  was  thought  to  be  a 
necessary  article  of  diet  to  give  her  strength, 
her  teachers  tried  to  persuade  Iter  to  change 
Her  mind,  and  at  last  she  did  so.  it  was  found 
that  she  hart  the  idea  that  to  punish  and  to 
blame  were  synonymous,  and  she  showed 
this  in  her  question:  "Do  Abner  blame 
horses  to  ride  very  quick?"  Being  told  no. 
she  insisted  that  he  did.  and  illustrated 
her  view  by  making  the  motion  of 
whipping  the  horse  ami  saying:  "Whip." 
"Horse  blames  flies."  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  her  mistake  on  this  point  was  mad 
to  her.  Being  told  that  a  little  girl  had  c 
pox,  she  asked:  "Why  did  she  eat  so  much 
Chicken  to  make  her  sick?"  Dr.  Howe  wished 
to  give  her  all  ideas  concerning  death  himself. 
but  she  often  made  use  of  expressions 
which  showed  that  she  had  got.  impressions 
on  this  subject  from  the  blind  girls  whom  she 
met.  Referring  to  one  who  had  died,  she 
askedi  "Didyousee  Adeline  in  box?  Yes." 
Then  she  added:  "She  was  very  cold,  and 
not  smooth;  ground  •made  her  rough."  The 
teacher  tried  to  change  the  subject,  but 
Laura  persisted  in  dwelling  upon  it,  and  the 
fact  that  she  recalled  her  impressions  of 
placing  her  hancl  upon  the  features  of  a  corpse 
when  she  was  not  over  6  years  olrt  showed 
conclusively  that  it  Is  possible  to  think  with- 
out words.  -n 

On  Jan.  20,  1S42,  Laura  was  visited  by 
Charles  Dickens,  who  was  so  much  interested 
in  her  that,  be  remained  several  hours.  Hi; 
visit  is  described  in  his  "Hotes  on  America." 
In  order  to  prevent,  her  from  being  made  proud 
and  selfish  hv  undue  attention,  she  was  never 
told  that  people  came  to  see  her  particularly. 
and  she  always  understood  that  their  interest 
was  in  the  blind  children  generaUy.  Though 
told  not  to  displace  tilings  in  the  parlor,  she 
always  had  the  figure  of  a  monk  and  a  little 
dog  belonging  to  her  turned  round  and  facing 
the  wall.  Being  asked  why  she  made  the 
change,  she  said  :i"To  have  them  see  the  pict- 
ures on  the  wall."  At  the  age  of  13  she  was 
much  grieved  at  the  death  of  another 
pupil.  She  asked  about  death,  and  Dr. 
Howe  said:  "When  you  are  asleep 
does  your  body  feel?"  ".No,  if  I  am  very 
asleep."  "Why?"  "I  do  not  know."  Dr. 
Howe  tried  lo explain  and  used  the  word  sold. 
Laura  said:  "What  is  soul?"  "That  which 
thinks  and  feels,  and  hopes  and  loves,"  was 
the  reply,  to  Which  si  e  added  interrogatively 
"and  aches?"  This  confounding  of  material 
and  immaterial  processes  by  the  inquiring 
blind  girl  perplexed  Dr.  Howe,  who.  how  ever, 
made  her  comprehend  the  difference.  Altera 
while  she  asked  :  "Where  is  Orrin's  think?" 
•■It  lias  left  his  body  and  gone  away." 
""Where?"  "To  God  in  heaven."  "Where, 
up?"  (Pointing  up.>  "Yes."  "Will 
back?"  "No."  "Why?"  said  she.  "Because 
Lis  body 


Wa»  Very  Nick  and  IMniT, 

In  a  dead  body."    After 
be    said:  "Is    brca! 
blood  dead?    Your  horse  died, 
soul?"     i  .  said  she  bad  to  / 

very  nnsatisfai 

■  al  does  kill  a  mouse. 

Why?  has  she  got  soul?"    In  reply,  she  was 

told  tl.  v  about  souls; 

o  not  think  like  us. 

At.  this  moment  a  fly   alighted   upon  hor 

.'"  The 
teacher  said  ".No."  "Whv  did  not  (.oil  give 
them  souls?"    "Alas  for  the  povertj 

"•,"  adds   lir.  Hov 
make    her    understand   how  much  of    life 
aud     happiness    Hod    bi  n    upon 

a    little    lly."     In    reply    to    I. 
"Can     God     see?    ilas    he    eyes?*'    Dr. 
Howe  explained   that  hi  In  the 

spiritual  mid    see    le-r 

mother  In  Hanover,  and  spoke  of  (iod'slove 
andthoug]  for  all  people.    "Can  God 

cry?"  asked    Laura.    "No,"    was   the  reply, 
"the  bin l  ■ 

no  body."    Dr.  Howe  then  tried  to 
in  i    .        I  i    her  spiritual  as  separate 

I,  but   she  seemed 
said,  e: 

.o  said,  added  the 
doctor,  that  she  referred  to  her  soul,  but  she 
did  not,  s]  inking  at.  the  ih>, tight  of 

physical  i  I  I  turned  the  • 

I  could  not  have  the  heart  to  give  i 
child  the  physical  knowledge  before  t  bad  pre- 
pared the  .-tin  i  lems  tome  that  she 
needs  not  the  fear  of  deatli  to  keep  her  in  the 
path  of  goodness. 

Dr.  Howe,  wliile  regretting  that  her  moral 
qualities  were  not  niOl  itly  developed, 

thought  such  development  could  not  be  ex- 
pected at  her  age  ana  with  her  limited  oppor- 
tunities;  in  fact,  he  thought  It  cause  fo 
gratulutlon  that  she  had  done  so  much  for 
herself  and  others.  When  her  studies  were 
made  more  systematic  she  was  taught  ge- 
ography and  arithmetic,  ami  learned  to  use 
maps  and  globes  with  great  facility.  When 
she  was  17  she  suffered  from  sicklies-, 
caused  her  to  become  very  much  en. 
and  to  take  hardly  nourishment 
to  keep  her  alive,  but  her  mind  seemed 
brighter  as  Die  body  failed,  and  at 
last  the  vital  powers  began  to 
rally  slowly.  When  her  health  was  restored, 
she  studied  algebra,  geometry, philosopl  v  and 
history,  and  iu  1850,  when  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  31.  Dr.  Howe,  in  one  of  his  reports, 
remarked  that  her  progress  had  been  a  curi- 
ous and  an  interesting  spectacle,  and  he  dwelt 
feelingly  on  the  interest  which  her  misfortunes 
and  advancement  hart  excited  as  proof,  not 
only  of  her  energies,  but  Of  human  progress,  as 
in  former  ages  a  child  so  bereft  ot 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  monster  and 
treated  as  a  burden  and  a  curse,  even  among 
the  most  civilized  people  of  the  world. 

A.  Remarkable  Faculty 
of  Laura  Bridgman  is  her  ability  to  read  char- 
acter, and  this  she  does  literally  at  her  fingers' 
ends.  She  is  very  thoughtful  of  her  friends, 
and  likes  to  aid  the  poor.  At  the  time  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland  she  bought,  with  money 
which  she  bad  earned  by  her  work,  a  barrel  of 
flour,  which  was  sent  to  the  sufferers.  In  the 
summer  of  1853,  when  she  was  23  years  otd, 
she  undertook  to  make  her  permanent  home 
in  her  father's  house  in  Hanover,  but  she  be- 
came so  homesick  that  at  last  she  v. 

her  bed,  and  Dr.  Howe, 
see  her,  found  that  she  was  almost  at  death's 
door.    He  had  her  brought  back  to  the  insti- 

where  iu  time  she  fully  rec 
her   health.     During  a   sul  visit   to 

Hanover  in  1863  she  was  baptized  and  ad- 
mitted to  membership  iu  the  Baptist  Church 
with  which  her  parents  were  connected.    In 
1876  she  lost  the  great  teacher  wl 
opened  to  her  the  avenues  of  . 

j  outer  world;  her  health  sufl 
verely  from  the  blow,  and  when  she  w 
visit  to  her  mother  the  following  sun 
was  thought  doubtful  if  sni 
Boos  afterward  she  was  callert  to  mourn  the 
death  of  her  devoted  friend  and  tend 
Rogers.    Yer.  despite  these   triais.  si 
lived  on  in  the  possession  of  a  r 
gree  of  health,  considering  her  frail  ; 
system.    Freedom  from  care  and  anxiety  has 
had  much  to  do  with  her  exemption  from  the 
ailments  which  b(  set  pi  rsons  whole 
regular  and  more  exciting  lives.    Dr.  Howe 
thought  she  probably  enjoyed  life  more  than 
most  people. 

"The  history  of  Laura  Brideman,"  as  has 
been  remarked  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Park, 
"gives  us  new  suggestions  of  the  worth  of 
human  nature.  The  more  clearly  we  see  the 
power  of  the  soul  so  much  the  more  keenly  do 
we  feel  the  ueed  of  educating  it.  The  results 
which  have  come  from  tile  training  of  this  dis- 
abled woman  foreshadowed  the  results  which 
might  ensue  if  equal  labor  were  expended  in 
the  training  of  persons  who  are  free  from  her 
disabilities.  The  success  of  her  teacb 
stimulus  and  encouragement  to  all  who  And  ob- 
stacles in  imparting  knowledge  to  other 
long  ago  became  proficient  in  the  use  of  the 
needle  ;  she  makes  much  of  her  own  clothing, 
aud  can  run  a  sewing  machine.  Her  love  of 
books  leads  lier  to  read  everything  she  can 
find  In  raised  print,  aud  she  is"  especially  de- 
voted to  the  Bible.  Under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  present  efficient  director  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Laura  BriJL'inan  en- 
joys a  remarkable  degree  of  health  aud  hap- 
piness, considering  the  trials  she  has  expari- 

and  her  purity  and  elevation  i 
act*  r  give  added  interest  to  the  eelebn 
today.  # 
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A  NOTEWORTHY  ANNIVERSARY. 

For  50  years  the  case  of  Latira  Bridg- 
man lias  been  before  the  world.  It  is  half 
a  century  since  her  lamented  benefactor, 
Dr.  Howe,  brought  her  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  began  his 
wonderful  work  with  the  little  girl.  The 
middle-aged  woman  who  received  felicita- 
tions yesterday  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  her  first  school  day  is  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  world.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  touched  upon  the  secret  of  this 
widespread  and  abiding  interest  in  his 
short  speech  at  the  reception  meeting. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of 
Laura  Bridgman  have,  as  he  said,  watched 
"an  experiment  with  the  infinite  reali- 
ties." 

The  men  and  women  who  took  part  in 
yesterday's  commemoration  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment  represent  the  best 
philanthropic  thought  and  action  of  our 
time  with  singular  completeness.  It  was 
not  merely  the  freeing  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man from  her  strange  isolation  which 
was  celebrated.  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Anagnos,  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Hale  and 
Dr.  Miner,  spoke  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  advance  of  interest  in  the  un- 
fortunate of  earth  which  the  last  50  years 
have  marked.  The  life  of  Laura  Bridgman 
is  typical  of  this  sympathetic  awakening. 
Out  of  the  boundless  faith  and  per- 
severance of  Dr.  Howe  have  come  results 
which  cannot  be  bounded  by  any  known 
limits. 

It  was  a  memorial  meeting  to  Dr.  Howe 
as  well  as  an  occasion  of  felicitation  to 
Laura  Bridgman.  Because  of  her  life, 
the  science  of  the  study  of  the  human 
mind  has  been  entirely  changed.  The 
mental  philosophies  have  had  all  to  be 
written  over  again,  in  Dr.  Hale's  word. 
A"fellow-thankfulness"  for  her  life  is  the 
way  Dr.  Brooks  expressed  the  feeling 
which  thousands  must  otherwise  have 
left  unexpressed. 

The  reading  by  Mr.  Anagnos  of  the 
letters  of  Helen  Kellar,  an  Alabama  child 
who  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  and  who 
has  lately  come  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
Perkins  graduate,  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree confirmatory  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  and  power  of  this  noble  institu- 
tion. 


HALF  A  CENTURY 

SINCE  LA  URA  BRIDGMAN  CAME 
TO  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 


Interesting  Anniversary  Exercises  Yes» 
terday— A  Paper  From  the  Wonderful 
Blind  Woman— Her  Life  Story. 


The  50th  anniversary  of  Lama  Bridginan'a 
admission  to  the  Perk)ins  Institution  was  ob- 
served yesterday  at  that  institution.  The  hall 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  friends  who 
had  come  to  commemorate  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable educational  facts  of  the  century. 
Over  the  organ  was  the  motto  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome,"  a  sentiment  which  Dr. 
Howe  fully  proved  in  the  education  of  this 
child.  On  eacb  side  of  the  organ  were  grouped 
the  children  of  the  institution  with  a  visiting 
delegation  from  the  Kindergarten  School  for  blind 


children  in  Roxbory.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
presided  and  opened  the  programme  saying,  that 
m  assembling  there  an  anniversary  was  cele- 
brated and  an  achievement  that  proved  to  tha 
world  what  could  be  accomplished. 

An  organ  solo  was  then  rendered  by  Miss 
Freeda  Black,  a  friend  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

Mrs.  Howe  then  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
Laura,  exoressing  her  gratitude  to  her  benefac- 
tor, her  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
giving  briefly  the  principal  facts  of  her  life. 
The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was 
then  read,  giving  much  of  her  history  : — 

-  Dec.  20,  '87. 

Dear  Mr.  Anagnos :  i  very  much  regret  that 
illness  will  crevent  me  from  being  with  you  to- 
morrow when  you  keep  Laura  Bfidgnian's  semi- 
centennial. The  celebration  of  an  event  so  in- 
teresting to  the  school  as  her  admission 
to  it  is  a  happy  idea,  and  I  am  sure 
with  Mrs.  Howe  and  other  friends  will 
be  most  happily  carried  out.  Will  you  give 
Laura  a  me  ssage  of  kindness  and  deep  personal 
interest  from  me  ?  i  am  thankful  for  her  that 
she  has  50  rich  years  to  look  back  upon,  filled 
as  they  are  with  memories  of  devotion  to  her 
and  devotion  from  her,  the  dead  no 
less  living  to  her  than  those  who  sur- 
vive, and  all  in  one  communion  of  helpful- 
ness and  love.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  life,  its 
great  wants  greatly  supplied,  and  its  grateful 
returns  flowing  in  an  unbroken  stream. 

My  own  recollections  of  her  are  more  than 
half  a  century  old.  I  was  asked  in  my  bovhood 
by  Mr.  Longfellow,  my  mother's  friend  and 
mine,  to  go  with  him  to  the  White  Mountains 
and  not  with  him  only,  but  with  his  travelling 
companions  Mr.  Hillard  and  Dr.  Howe.  Mr. 
Hi'Uard  was  to  deliver  an  oration  bsfore  a  Dart- 
mouth College  Literary  Society  at  commence- 
ment, and  so  the  first  stage  of  our  journey  was 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  we  spent  several 
days.  One  afternoon  Dr.  Howe  left  us 
to  see  a  child  of  whom  ho  had  spoken  as  inter- 
esting him  strongly.  She  was  not  merelv  blind, 
like  his  pupils  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  but 
was  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Neither  Dartmouth 
commencement  nor  the  "White  Mountains  had 
been  the  chief  ob.ect  of  his  joumev,  but  this 
child,  whom  he  thought  he  could  help  if  her 
Darents  were  willing  to  intrust  her  to  him.  It 
was  a  grave  proposal  to  make  to  them,  a  grave 
responsibility  for  him  to  assume,  but  he  was 
ready  and  the  parents  yielded.  He  returned  to 
us  from  his  drive  like  one  who  bad  won  a  vic- 
tory, and  a  victory  It  croyed— one  of  those  vic- 
tories of  peace  which  uplift  humanity  and  bring 
us  all  nearer  to  God. 

The  day  when  Laura  Bridgniftn  was  found  in 
her  helplessness  by  her  benefactor  was  bertrne 
birthday.  Till  then  she  waj  more  like  one  un- 
born, but  at  his  word  he  was  born  into  the  life 
she  has  since  li  fed.  The  lines  of  Whittier  on  his 
own  birthday  come  back  10  us  as  we  celebrate 
hers. 

And  if  the  eye  must  fail  of  light. 

The  ear  forget  to  hear. 
Make  clearer  stilt  the  spirit's  sight, 
More  flue  the  inward  ear. 

Be  near  me  in  my  hour  of  need, 

To  soothe,  or  cheer,  or  warn. 
Ami  dowa  tilt  elope  of  sunset  lead, 

As  up  the  hills  of  mom. 

With  all  good  wishes.    Your  faithful  friend, 
Sah'l  Eliot. 

The  bind,  composed  of  students  of  the  school, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  then 
gave  several  selection.  Although  Laura  cannot 
hear,  she  can  feel  the  vibrationsfrom  the  music, 
and  her  evident  delight  was  qufto  touching. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  then  extended  his  congratu- 
lations to  her,  and  spoke  of  the  experiences  of 
Laura  Bridgman  as  having  made  an  entire 
change  in  the  system  of  education  and  the  train- 
ing of  scholars,  and  made  the  whole  world 
better  and  happier  by  her  life  of  martyrdom. 
He  thought  her  life  an  answer  to  the*  most 
subtle  skepticism  of  the  time ;  deprived  of  four 
senses — speech,  sight,  hearing  and  smell — she 
lias  still  faith,  hope  and  love,  she  is  happy  and 
grateful,  an  accurate  bit  of  evidence  of  the  Irutb 
and  relationship  of  man  toward  God. 

Dr.  Miner  spoke  of  seeing  Laura  when  she 
was  a  child  before  her  great  affliction  came 
upon  her,  and  with  the  interest  with  which  he 
had  followed  her  history. 

The  blind  children  from  the  Roxbury  school 
then  sang  a  beautiful  little  verse,  written  for 
the  occasion.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  then  spoke 
of  hor  life  as  it  seems  to  us,  isolated,  shrouded 
in  darkness,  yet  perhaps  more  blessed  than  we 
can  imagine,  since  in  her  blindness  she  may 
have  seen  things  we  have  not  seen  with  our 
sight. 

Capt.  Robert  Forbes,  the  oldest  representative 
of  the  Perkins  family  now  living,  referred  to 
the  "young  gentlemen"  who  had  preceded  him, 
an  acknowledgment  that  was  received  by  Dr. 
Halo,  Dr.  Miner,  Phillips  Brooks  with  becom- 
ing modesty,  as  having  said  all  that  he  could 
say.  Being  somewhat  overcome  by  the  heat  of 
the  room,  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  and  the 
paper  he  had  prepared  was  read  by  Dr.  Anag- 
nos, afterwhich  an  interesting  statement  was 
read  by  Dr.  Anagnos,  giviug  many  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  the  education  of  children 
afflicted  as  Laura  Bridgman.  One  was  now  in 
the  institution,  named  Edith  Thomas,  a  bright- 
looking  little  girl  of  6  or  7  years  old. 

Dr.  Anagnos  spoke  at  Gome  length  of  a  little 
girl  named  Helen  Kellar  of  Alabama,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but  who  has  accom- 
plished wonders;  she  is  an  intelligent  prodigy. 
Her  education  was  begun  last  March  by  Miss 
Annie  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  the  institute,  and 


stauii  me  rasas" or  her 
teacher  at  once.  After  five  months'  teaching  she 
wrote  a  letter,  every  word  being  spelled  correctly, 
and  since  then  has  shown  marked  ability  in  the 
expression  of  fler  thoughts.  Dr.  Anagnos  con- 
sidered her  an  intellectual  phenomenon. 

Selections  from  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman 
were  then  road  oy  Miss  Eunice  French,  a  bright- 
faced  girl  of  about  14  years  of  age,  a  pupil  at 
the  institution.  She  read  iu  a  clear,  perfectly 
modulated  voice,  and  with  an  evident  under- 
standing and  observation  of  punctuation  marks. 

The  programme  concluded  with  singing  by 
the  children.  Miss  .Bridgman  was  the  recipient 
of  a  number  of  gifts,  among  them  a  music  box 
and  several  baskets  and  bouquets  of  flowers. 
A  number  of  her  old  associates  were  present, 
and  the  occasion  seemed  to  possess  the  greatest 
charm  and  pleasure  for  her. 

During  the  exercises  Miss  Moulton,  the 
matron  of  the  home,  sat  beside  her  holding  her 
hand  and  communicating  to  her  what  was  being 
said. 
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LAURA    BRIPG-MAN'3    FRIENDS 

Extend  Kind  Wishes  to  Her  at  the  Perkins 
Institute    for  the  Blind. 

The  little  hall  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
tlio  Blind  was  yeste"day  afternoon   the  scene 
of  a  happy  yet  sad   event.    It  was  the  fiftieth 
anniversary    of    the    entrance    of  the  world- 
I'cuowued  inmate,  Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  into 
the  institution,   and  a  select  few  were  pres- 
ent   to  offer   their  kind  wishes.    Mrs.   Julia 
Ward  Howe    presided,  and    after    reading  a 
"Welcome,"   which     was     written    by   Miss 
Bridgman  for  the  occasion,  the  Kev.   E.  E. 
Hale,  in  a  congratulatory  address,   said   that 
religion  and  life  were  made  nobler  because  of 
this  lady  who,  deprived  of  her  senses  by  scarlet 
fever  when  only  two  years  old,  in   the  town  of 
Hanover,    N.    H.,    lias   sinee  lived  in  happi- 
ness.   The    lesson     gives    a    better    kuowl- 
'edge     of     the     conception    of     the    human 
mind,  and  throws   a  light    on    education.    It 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  martyrs  could  have 
endured  no  more  than  she,  but  she  tells  us  she 
,has  led  a    life    of    sunshine.     There  is  some- 
thing  beside    the  senses    evidently,    and  the 
greatest  sceptic  can  learu   a  lesson  from  this 
soul.    She    has    reverence    and  love,    though 
God  has  seemingly    deprived  her  of  external 
senses.      Dr.  Miner  next  followed  with    the 
history  of  the    Bridgman    family,   who   were 
philanthropists.    The  mystery  of  this  life,  said 
the  Rev.    Phillip3   Brooks,  is  a  study  for   the 
philosopher.     Dr.  Howe  labored  iu   the   inter- 
ests of   Laura    Bridgman.    During  over  halt' 
a      century     of      silence     this      miud      must 
have    seen    things   that   outside   minds    have 
never  conceived.     Previous  to  this  the  kinder- 
garten children  sang  a  song  to  the   "Birthday 
Que™."- and  two  tiny  midgets  presented  their 
hostess    with  baskets  of   flowers.     Captain  R. 
B.    Forbes,    who     commanded     the     James- 
town,   made   an    attempt,   to  say  a  few  words, 
but  through  a  sympathetic  nature  did  not  suc- 
ceed.    He   is  the  oldest   member  of   the   Per- 
kins family.     Iu  his  paper,  which  vvas  read  by 
Mr.   Anagnos,  he   asked  "What  has  America 
done?"     the   has  produced,  said  lie,  a  daugh- 
ter that  sent  a  barrel  of  flour  by  her  own  earn- 
ings to  the  starving  Irish  in  1847.    Dr.  Anag- 
nos read    many    letters    from    children    who 
have  studied     the    manual   alphabet    but    a 
short     time,     and       their      construction      of 
sentences       and      original     ideas      at      once 
lead       one     to       believe     that       in       the 
darkness  there  are  shining  lights.     The  great- 
est mental  prodigy  of   the  age  is  little  Helen 
Keller,  who  lives  in  Alabama  and  who  is  bein<* 
taught  by  Miss  Sullivan,  a  former  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Home.    Her  mastery   of    English 
has  been  truly    wonderful,  as    was  illustrated 
by    her    letters.     She    accomplished   in    three 
months,  said  Dr.  Anagnos,  what  it  took  Laura 
Bridgman  two  years  lo  do.      Her  talents  are 
of    the    highest    order.     Eunice    French  then 
gave  a  reading  from  the  li  e    of    Laura  Bridg- 
man.    Over  the  gallery  was   a  key  and  ladder 
in      pale      blue,      indicative      of      the      key 
which    unlocked      the     door     to     the    lad- 
der     of      knowledge.      On      the      platform 
was    a    Christmas     tree     filled    with    pres- 
ents    from     friends    for    the     happy    Laura, 
and    at   the    close   of    the   exercises  she  was 
handed  a  box  which  she   untied  and  took   out 
aud  piaced  upon  her  wrist  a  sold  bracelet,  thus 
demonstrating    without  the    least  possible  aid 
her  knowledge  of    its  use.     This    was  the  gift 
of  her  sister.     Next  she  was  handed  a  number 
of  letters  which  she  se  med  *o  know  as  well  as 
anyone   with  sight.     How   true  the  motto  was 


in  this  case  that,  "Ubstucles  are  tilings  i„  be 
overcome,"  which  was  planed  above  tbe  organ. 
As  a  remembrance  tbe  portraits  of  Miss  bulll- 
vau  and  her  pupil,  Helen  Keller,  were  given 
fortunate  tow. 
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RECEPTION  TO  LAURA  BRIDCMAN. 


Tl.e    Olebratloii    of    tlie    Fiftieth  Year  of 
Her  Connection  With  Perkins  Institute. 


Iii  the,  Perkins   Institution   for   the  Blind  an 

,i  lumate  for  fifty  years  lias  been  Laura  D. 

an.    Deprived   of  tlio  senses  of  sight  and 

and  almost  without   tlie   senses  of  smell 

ice,  her  life  would  Have  remained  a  blank 

lie  farm  at  Hanover,   New  Hampshire,  it 

brilliant  experiment,   which  has  won 

Ion   and   astonishment  of  tlio  world, 

lit  her  into  an  almost  normal  condl- 

ni   Riven  her   means   of   contact  with  the 

ofotlioi'S.    Now,  at  the  age  of   Ufty-elght, 

Ible  to  live  a  contented  existence,  quiet  and 

i  is  true,  hut   useful   to   herself   and 

others,  with  Its  Unlit  occupations  of  knitting,  cro- 

and  reading,  its  gentle  exercise  in  house- 

if  a  simple  character  and  ics  help  to 

others    in     encouraging     similar     experiments. 

is  not  quite   so   strong   as   she  was  last 

spring,"  was   said   yesterday  to   a  visitor  to  tlio 

I  institute.    "Sho   has   been   delicate   always  and 

ivelj  nervous,  and  now  she  is  not  so  well  as 

other  favorite  occupations  is  taking 

II, o  sick    in    liuht   ailments,  bathing'  the 

king   Hie   patient  as  comfortable  as 

j  her  happy  to  receive  attention 

Kind,  Kifis  and  visits,  for  she  has  been  used 

to  so  much  notice  all  her  life  mat  she  thoroughly 

1 1  and  misses  attention    when  it  is  not  bc- 

For  many  weeks  the  thought  of  the  approach- 

ieth  anniversary  of  her  connection  with  the 

i  i  given  her  particular  pleasure  and 

.lion.     Yesterday    afternoon   the   celebra- 

uh  such  happy  exercises  and 

i  irdlal  I utinn  to  Miss  Brldgman  thai  she  must 

have  felt  that  l.er  expectations  were  fully  real- 
ized.   All  those  present   set  mod   to   realize  the 
Importance  of  the  event;  that  it  signified  more 
congratulatory  occasion  to  Miss  Eridgnlan. 
since  It  typified  Hie  success  of  an  important  edu- 
cational  experiment.     Many  well-known  friends 
of  the  institution  contributed  to   the   entertain- 
ment.    Mrs.  .I.Mia.  Ware  Howe  presided;  Rev.  Dr. 
I  laic.   Rev.     Dr.    Brooks,    Kev.    Dr.    Wilier.    Dr. 
and  Mr.  Anagnos  brought  forth  the  mean- 
ing (it  the  celebration  in  thoughtful  remarks.    The 
hull  in  which  the  exercises   were  held  was  bright 
With,  seasonable  decorations.    A  Clirisunas  tree, 
with  its  fruit  and  tinsel  ornaments   in   front  ot 
i'giin,     was    the   cenlre   of    a    group    of 
children  uoiii  the  kindergarten  at  ltoxhury  and 
from    the    school   for   children    at  Hie    institute. 
and   paper   ornaments     were   additional 
lions,  but  the  chlel  object  of  attraction  was 
a  small  raise.!  platform  at  one  side  of  the  hull  in 
ivuiit  ol  the  children.    There  at  the  side  of  Miss 
luoilltcli  sat  Laura  Brldgman,   a  small,  delicate 
in   a    neat    dark  dress,  with  hair  parted 
smoothly  from  a  sensitive    face.    Mrs.  Howe  sat 
in  or  her,  and  from  time  to  time  earned  on  a  con- 
versa. ion  in  tie  palm  ot  her  hand. 

organ  solo  hv  Miss  Freda  Black  opened  the 
exercises,  at  the  request  of  Miss  Brldgman.  who 
Led  that  her  ■•  clear  friend  Freda  perform 
Mrs.  Howe  then  spoke  a  lew  words  Of 
saving  in  cITecl; 
are  met  here  to  congratulate  a  friend  and 
to  celebrate  an  achievement ;  to  congratulate  our 
dear  friend   Lama  Bridgman  at  her  anniversary  . 
of  me  fiftieth  year  In  ibis  school,  and  to  celebrate 
hievcinent  of  givina  light  and  mental  life  to 
a  mind  placed  In  blindness  in  infancy.    We  com-  < 
passionate  the  blind  and  deaf,  but  when  sight  and  I 
boih  have  fled  we  ask,  "What  Is  left?    In  j 
sketching   Laura  Biidgman's   career.  Mrs.  Howe  ; 
spoke   of  the  blank  of  her  childhood.    But  this 
cauiivo  of   darkness,   despaired  of,  found  a  de- 
liverer, a  champion  who  fought  for  humanity  and 
Id   tattle  in  this  little  girl's  behalf.    Laura 
was   Baptized  into  human  thought.    We  can  feel 
a  she   has  come  into  the  normal  condition. 
Her  single  case  has  been  a  point  of  departure  for 
other  valuable  cases,  and  this  success  has  given 
Hope  for  many  helpless  children.      Mrs.    Howe 
spoke  feelingly  ot  the  efforts  made  by  Dr.  Howe 
ana  at  the  close  said  that  Laura  baa  herself  some- 
thing to  say.    She  read  the  following  address  by 
Miss  Bridenian. 

There  was  a  little  blind  and  deaf  find  dumb  girl 
named  Laura  D.  Brldnuiuii,  whose  eye  was  shaded 
i  v  a  curtain  from  her  childhood;  then  the  curtain 
was  arawn  up  uy  tue  hand  of  God,  and  her  head 
Was  lill»d  with  light  divine.    She  lived  on  an  Im- 
mense farm  in  Hanover,  N.  II.  She  was  conducted 
lo  Boston   by  her  parents  at    the    age  of  seven 
A  great  ana  wise  gentleman  came  lo  visit 
her  at  her  own  Home.    His  name  was  Dr.   S,   U. 
,  of  whom  little  Laura  was  so  very  shy  she 
.wis  timid  ol  his  long  hands  when  he  tooiv  her  liny 
hand  gently   and  kindly.    Little   Laura  was   shy 
■  ir.  LhAiics  Sumner  and   Dr.   John   Fisher 
iitlcnicn  greeted   her  most  cordially 
indlv.    She  was  so  happy  to  live  with   Dr. 
llovvc  ■  ■■  [incite   lor  mouths,     lie 


liei  a  lime  rosily  chair  with  a  slutl 
winch  she  enjoyed  hlnl.lj  ;  also  a  nlcolowai 
row  bed,  which  could  be  made  for  sitting  up  iu 
ol  b  avliig  the  French  couch. 
It  was  a  |oyous  privilege  for  her  to  learn  lo 
spell  on  Her  tiny  Olivers.  She  learned  to  thread  a 
darning  needle  by  aid  ol  the  first  matron,  by  the 
name'ol  Mrs.  smith,  for  tbe  blind.  She  loved  hei 
dearly.  She  used  I  o  rock  una  rocking  horse;  she 
ii  u(i  to  i  iclo  In  a  basket  with  wneels,  the  eirls 
loved  to  draw  her  so  much.  She  studied  arlthme- 
el  ra,  geography  and  history  and  astronomy 
and  philosophy  and  geometry  when  she  vvasgrown 
up.  Ii  was  a  blessing  rhat  she  could  accomplish 
various  things.  Beside  doing  duties  for  tne 
matrons  and  Irlends,  sho  was  happy  to  be  the  as- 
sistant ol  the  teacher  in  the  work  school  for  many 
long  terms,  sue  hopes  zealously  that  all  children 
will  be  eared  for  with  a  loving  providence  from 
oei  Heavenly  Father;  also  they  may  love  Him. 

It  Is  a  groat  pleasure  lor  me  to  welcome  you  all 
on'liic  blest  anniversary  of  my  birthday.  1  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  loving  kindness  toward  me.  flu 
has  been  merciful  to  clinch  mo  with  a  Home  and 
many  friends  during  this  long,  long  Ufa  of  fifty 
years.  1  have  attained  the  enjoyment  through 
Wondrous  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  If 
Dr.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Morton  and  Miss  Kegels  and 
Mrs.  Bond  woio  on  the  wide  earth  it  wall 
1  he  happiness  ot  my  greeting;  tbeiu  at  mis  jubilee. 
But  the  Lord  Is  my  joy  ;  and  1  rely  on  Him  lor  real 
hanpincss.  1  loved  Dr.  Howe  as  well- as  an  own 
faiher.  lie  was  a  precious  gift  from  above  for  my 
youth.    He  is  more  worthy  than  line  gold. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Eliot  was  then  rend,  expjess- 
lue  regrets  at  his  lnabllny  through  illness  to  bo 
present,  and  referring  to  Dr.  Howe's  "wonderful 
work  in  educating  Laura  Bridgman. 

A  musical  performance  by  the  band  then  illus- 
trated in  an  interesting  manner  the  way  in  which 
Laura  Bridgman  takes  pleasure  In  music.  'Ihe 
vibrations  of  the  floor  were  folt  by  her  feet,  and 
In  some  ol  the  strongest  passages  her  face  lighted 
tip  and  she  clapped  her  hands  vigorously. 

Kev.  E.  E.  Hale,  speaking  to  the  young  people 
parucularlv.  said  that  this  experience  in  edu- 
feting  Laura  Bridgman  has  made  a  meat  change 
In  all  education,  In  the  science  of  the  mind.  The 
whole  world  Is  belter,  the  whole  sense  of  religion 
is  higher  and  sweeter  and  nobler  from  tins  one 
experience.  If  this  life,  subject  to  all  these  draw- 
backs, has  mado  the  world  better,  does  it  not 
snow  that  this  martyrdom  has  hud  Its  purpose? 
Every  hook  in  philosophy  has  had  to  be  written 
over  from  this  experience.  Dr.  Hale  expressed 
'his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Howe  for  dragging  this  sweet 
soul  out  of  darkness.  This  experiment  Is  an 
answer  to  the  most  subtle  scepticism  ci  our  time. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  soul  is  merely  tho  re- 
sult of  the  five  physical  senses.  Is  there  less 
failli,  none,  love,  imagination  with  Laura  Brldg- 
man without  her  live  senses  than  with  others  who 
have  them? 

Itcv.  Dr.  Miner  then  extended  bis  congratula- 
tions. He  spoke  of  his  personal  knowledge  of 
Miss  Brldgmau's  infancy.  At  one  year  old  she 
was  a  lovely  babe,  the  pride  of  her  father,  a  hum- 
ble lariner. 

The  Interesting  events  which  had  occurred  In 
tho  institution  during  her  fifty  years'  residence 
were  referred  to  in  their  usefulness  and  beauty. 
What  has  here  been  done  is  but  a  dawning  of  the 
possibilities  of  education. 

A' song  from  the  Kindergarten  children,  greet- 
ing the  "  birthday  queen."  was  accompanied  by  a 
presentation  of  a  basket  of  flowers  to  Miss 
jjrltlgnian  by  two  of  the  smallest  scholars. 

Kev.  rhillips  Brooks  spoke  of  the  mystery  of 
Miss  Brldgmau's  life.  Her  lifu  has  been  frco 
from  distractions;  it  has  not  been  pulled  about  by 
outside  Influence.  In  the  silent  nouse  ot  Go  years 
this  life  must  have  been  drawn  near  to  God  v.  ith 
H  nearness  which  we  caimot  feel.  If  she  has  had 
thought  of  the  great  usetulness  of  her  life,  of  its 
Inspiration,  we  have  nothing  to  pity  l.er  for,  only 
to  "congratulate  her.  In  conclusion  Dr.  Brooks 
spoke  In  a  pleasant  way  of  the  Kindergarten  aud 
the  whole  institution. 

Dr.  Forbes,  the  oldest  representative  of  the 
Perkins  family,  presented  an  interesting  allusion 
to  Miss  Brldgmau's  charity  of  sending  a  barrel  of 
flour  lo  the  Irish.  This  paner  amused  Miss 
Bridgman  aud  caused  her  to  say  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage, "  Very  sweet!"  A  paper  by  Mr.  Anagnos 
reviewed  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  facts  of 
which  are  well  known,  and  showed  the  courage  of 
Dr  Howo  in  attempting  an  experiment  for  which 
I led'e  was  not  precedent.  Laura's  case  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  profound  tliought  by  philoso- 
phers all  over  the  world.  During  tho  last  25  years 
persons  both  blind  and  deaf  have  increased  In 
number,  especially  In  Sweden,  where  there  Is  an 
establishment  for  their  benefit.  In  the  United 
Slates  there  are  about  40  who  are  deprived  of  two 
or  more  senses.  Many  interesting  cases  were 
nvniioned.  that  of  Helen  Keller  of  Alabama  heme 
minutely  described  as  phenomenal  under  the  In- 
struction of  Miss  Sullivan,  a  teacher  from  the 
Perkins  Institute.  In  four  months  Helen  Keller 
has  attaiued  a  knowledge  reached  by  Laura 
Bridgman  only  after  three  years. 

Some  passages  from  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman 
were  then  read  by  one  of  the  blind  pupils,  and  the 
excieises  were  concluded  by  singine  verses  com- 
posed by  a  pupil-  A  reception  to  Miss  Bridgman 
completed  tlie  notable  occasion. 
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BLIND,  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  HAPPY. 

jLnnra  Kriderman  Meets  Her  Friends  at 

Soatli  Boston. 

Laura  Bridgman,  who  has  been  for  half  a 

century  an  interesting  inmate  of  tlie  Perkins 

Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  and 

who  has  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  as 


the-  first  blind   ■  b-afMidtt  W6k  trained  T5" 

methods 

Jubilee  j 

Dr.  Samuel   if  experiments 

upon  her,  and  the  day  was  very  properly  ob- 
served at  the  asylum.  Tho  exhibition  ball, 
which  was  crowded  In  the  afternoon,  had 
beeen  decorated  with  loving  hands.  Over  the 
organ  was  the  motto.  "Obstacles  are  things  to 
be  overcome,"  a  favorite  sentiment  t 

iieii  be  was  educating  Miss  Bridg- 
iii.in.  The  platform  was  filled  with  frl 
tho  inmates.  .Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  presided, 
and  made  a  short  address.  After  a  lev.  pre- 
liminaries Mr.  Anagnos  read  tho  following 
from  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot: 

".My  Hear  \Tr.  Anagnos:  I  very  much  regret 
thai  illness  will  prevent  me  fro 
you  tomorrow  when  .on  keep  Laura  Brldg- 
man's  semi-centennial  The  celebration  of  an 
event  so  Interesting  to  Hie  acnool  as  her  ad- 
mission to  It  Is  a  happy  Idea,  and  1  niu  sure 
that  with  Mrs.  Howe  and  other  friends 
it  will  he  most  happily  carried  nut. 
Will  you  give  Laura  a  message  of 
kindness  anil  deep  personal  Interest 
from  me  ?  I  am  thankful  lor  her  that  she  has 
60  rich  years  to  look  back  upon,  tilled  as  they 
are  with  memories  of  devotion  to  her  and  de- 
votion from  her,  Ihe  dead  no  less  living  to  her 
than  those  who  survive,  and  all  iu  one 
muiiinn  of  helpfulness  and  love,  it  i- 
a  beautiful  life— Its  greal  wants  greatly  sup- 
plied and  Its  grateful  returns  flowing  in  an 
unbroken  stream. 

"My  own  recollections  of  her  are  more  than 
half  a  century  old.  I  was  asked  In  inv  boy- 
hood by  Mr.  Longfellow— my  mother's  friend 
and  mine— to  go  with  him  to  the  White  moon- 
tains,  and  not  with  hbn  only,  but  with  his 
travelling  companions, 

.tie.  tlillard  and  Dr.  Howe. 
Mr.  Hiliard  was  to  deliver  an  oration  before  a 
Dartmouth  College  debating  society  at 
commencement,  and  so  the  first  stage 
of  our  journey  was  Hanover,  JJ.  H., 
where  we  spent  soveral  days.  One 
afternoon  Dr.  Howe  left  us  to  see  a  child  of 
whom  he  had  spoken.  Sho  was  not  merely 
blind  like  his  pupils  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, hut  was  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Neither 
Dartmouth  commencement  nor  the  White 
mountains  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his 
Journey,  but  this  child  whom  he  thought 
he  could  help  If  her  parents  were 
willing  to  Intrust  her  to  him.    It  was  a  grave 

Eroposal  to  make  to  them,  a1  grave  responsl- 
illty  for  him  to  assume,  but  he  was  ready 
and  the  parents  yielded.  He  returned  to  us 
from  his  drive  like  one  who  had  won  a  vic- 
tory, and  a  victory  It  proved,  one  of  those 
victories  of  peace  which  upiift  humanity 
and  bring  us  all  nearer  to  God. 
The  day  when  Laura  Brldgman  was 
found  in  her  helplessness  by  her  benefactor 
was  her  true  birthday.  Till  then,  she  was 
more  like  one  unborn,  but  at  his  words  she 
was  born  Into  the  life  she  has  since  lived.  The 
lines  of  Whlttier  on  1,1s  own  hirtbday  come 
hack  to  us  as  we  celebrate  hers: 

"And  If  the  eye  mu3t  fail  of  light, 
ihe  ear  forget  to  hear. 
J] like  clearer  still  the  spirit's  sight, 

More  tine  the  Inward  ear. 
Ee  near  me  In  mv  hour  of  need, 

To  soothe,  or  cheer,  or  warn. 
And  down  ihe  slope  of  sunset  lead 
As  up  the  hills  of  morn." 

With  all  good  wishes,  your  faithful  friend, 
6amitel  Eliot. 

Then  there  was  an  orchestral  selection  by 
the 

Pupils  of  tlie  School, 
wiio  were  seared  on  the  platform,  and  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  was  seated  there,  grasping 
the  hand  of  the  matron,  gave  evidence  by  her 
smiles  of  the  gratification  she  felt  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Kev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D..  spoke  a  few- 
words  of  congratulation.  It  was  women  like 
Laura  Brldgman,  he  said,  who  made  the  whole 
world  better  and  happier  by  their  lives  of 
nianvrdoin.  Such  women  us  sbe  had  answered 
the  most  subtle  scepticism  of  the  time,  and 
had  snown  evidences  of  the  mull  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  man  toward  God. 

Kev.  Dr.  Miner  followed  With  a  few  words  of 
congratulation,  the  kindergarten  school  chil- 
dren sang  an  original  hymn, ami  then  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  made  an  ad- ire  ;s.  He  spoke  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  Dfe  as  having  been  isolated  aud 
shrouded  in  darkness  from  tlie  beginning. 
i  lie.  her  life  may  have  been  more 
blessed  than  we  can  Imagine,  for  in  her  blind- 
ness si .,-■  may  have  sec;;  things  we  have  not 
ueo,  with  our  eyes  wide  open  and  with  the 
ight. 

Tiiere  was  more  music  by  the  orchestra, 
ami  Miss  Freda  Black,  a  bliiid  girl,  who  is  a 
friend  of  Laura  Brldgman,  played  a  solo  on 
the  organ.  Then  Cant.  Robert  B.  Forbes 
stood  up  to  make  an  address,  but  being  over- 
come wirli  tee  heat  of  tlie  room  his  proposed 
address  was  read  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  After- 
wards Mr.  Anagnos  gave  Interesting 
ruing  ihe  education  of 
mutes,  and  alluded  to  tl 
Edith  Thomas,  a  young  pupil  In  the 
tlon.  who  is  afflicted  similarly  to  Laura 
Bridgman.  and  has  every  hope  of  receiving 
an  education. 

Then  there  came  miscellaneous  exercises, 
and  the  large  crowd  stood  around  to  view  the 
nianv  beautiful  presents  to  Laura,  which  in- 
cluded flowers  and  books  of  raised  printing. 
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THURSDAY,  DEC.  22,   1887. 


MISS  LAURA  BBDMUl 


Her  Half-Century  in  the  Per- 
kins Institution 


Celebrated  by  a  Reception  to  Her  Hun- 
dreds of  Boston  Friends. 


Addresses  by  Mrs,  Howe,  Drs.  Miner, 
Brooks,  Hale  and  Others, 


Without  the  faculty  of  speecb.with  which 

[.'to  communicate   her   thoughts  to  others; 

[without  the  power  of  hearing  what  othoi'8 

[taight  wish  to  communicate  to  her;  without 

God's  most  blessed  gift,  the  cower  to  see ; 

!  Unable  to  smell  the  sweet  flowers;  unable 

Slo  distinguish  by  taste.    Such   was  the  con- 

i  dition  of  Laura  D.  Bridgman  when,50  years 

[ago,  she  was  found  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 

Hiving  on  her  father's  bumble  farm  among 

the  hills  of  New  Hampshire.    A  bright,  vi- 

PVaeious,  healthy  child,  but  without  any  of 

the  gifts   which   make   life  worth   living; 

[without  any  of  those  faculties   by  which. 

men  and  women  are  enabled  to  elevate  and 

improve  their  intellectual  condition.  What 

a  sad  picture  was  that!  But  what  do  we  see 

today? 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman's  removal  to 
;$he  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  by 
MDr.  Howe;  of  his  efforts  to  devise  some 
means  which  she  might  be  able  to  compre- 
hend as  do  other  people,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  those  efforts,  is  too 
well  known  the  world  over  to  need  repeti- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say  that  iolay  we  rind 
her  deprived  of  the  power  of  sight  as  before, 
and  ct  all  the  senses,  excep*  that  of  leeling; 
butsucti  good  use  has  that  sense  been  put 
to  that  now  it  Is  made  to  take  the  place  of 
f.miny  ot  the  others.  Instead  of  being  an 
.object  of  pity  today,  Laura  D.  Bridgman  is 
'looked  upon  as  the  greatest  example  of 
What  can  be  accomplished  by  perseverance 
and  an  abiding  faith. 

It  was  50  «far<  ago  yesterday  that  Laura 
jBridgman,  tile  little  girl,  came  to  the  Per- 
'kinslnstitution.and  yesterday  the  friends  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  the  woman  and  teacher, 
fittingly  celebrated  this  semi-ccn'.ennial 
anniversary  by  giving  a  reception  in  her 
honor.  All  day  long  carriages  were  dr  ving 
up  to  the  gate,  irom  which  many  represen- 
tative Bostouians  alighted  and  went  in  to 
Offer  their  congratulations.  At  3  o'clock 
the  reception  took  place.  Many  invitations 
bad  been  issued,  and  the  hall  was  filled 
with  friends  and  admirers. 

The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
bannors  and  evergreens.  Hanging  on  the 
pipe  organ  in  front  was  a  large  blue  banner 
hearing  the  inscription  in  gilt  letters,  "Ob- 
stacles can  be  overcome."  On  the  balcony 
iu  the  rear  were  two  banners  on  which 
appeared  "1837"  and  "1887,"  marking  I  he 
period  of  time  during  which  Miss  Bridg- 
mau  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  institution. 
It  was  in  the  enclosure  in  Irontof  theorgan, 
however,  that  a  sad  but  beantiful  picture 
was  presented.  In  the  centre  of  this  en- 
Closurestood  a  large  Christina-;  tree,  adorned 
with  alt  the  paraphernalia  which  delight 
tbe  eyes  ot  children,  while  clustered  around 
it,  with 

No  Byes. to  be  Delighted, 

were  about  75  little  ones,  ranging  from 
3  to  16  years  of  age.  40  of  whom  were  in- 
mates of  the  institution,  the  balance  com- 
ing from  the  Roxbury  kindergarten.  There 
they  sat  throughout  the  afternoon,  many  of 
them  with  big  brown,  black,  blue,  or  gray 
eyes,  which  wandered  over  the  room,  but 
from  which  there  was  no  gleam  o[  intelli- 
gence. True,  their  laces  were  wreathed  in 
bright  smiles,  but  the  laughing  eyes— chil- 
dren's brightest  jewels— were  s-dly  missed. 
One  could  but  recall  the  lines  written  by 
Dickens  after  he  visited  this  institution: 

'T18  strange  to  watch  the  laces  of  the  blind  and  seo 
how  bee  they  are  frum  all  concealment  of  what  la 
passing  in  their  thoughts;  observing  which  a  nrsn 
wiih  eyes  may  blush  to  contemplate  the  mask  he 
wears. 

Laura  Bridgman  herself  sat  on  a  slightiv 
elevated  platiorm  on  the  left  side  of  the 
I  hull,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
jHowe,  who  presided  during  the  exercises, 
fand  a  ladv  friend  who  communicated  io 
'her.  by  means  of  the  system  used  by  the 
iinaf.  dumb  and  blind  what  was  said  and 
Hone.    Her  face  W;  s  lighted  ','iili  a  smile  of 


.  ami  us  wnoTeuxDression 
indicated  the  happiness  which  filled  this 
woman,  who  has  lost  so  much. 

The  exercises  opened,  by  the  special  re- 
quest of  Miss  Bridgman,  with  an  organ 
voluntary  by  Miss  Freida  Black,  a  pupil  in 
the  institution.  This  was  rendered  in  a 
stvle  which  showed  that  the  young  lady, 
blindasshe  is.wasmasterof  the  instrument., 
and  brought  forth  the  heartiest  applause  of 
all,  especially  of  the  afflicted  littles  ones,  to 
whom  the  lack  of  power  to  see  has  made 
bearing  doubly  dear. 

Mrs.  Howe  then  arose  and  said: 

"We  are  here  tor  a  double  purpose.  To 
celebrate  our  achievement  and  to  congratu- 
late a  friend.  We  congratulate  Laura 
Bridgeman  upon  the  50  years  of  her  life  in 
this  grand  institution,  and  we  celebrate  in 
a  modest  way  the  victory  which  was 
wrought  by  her  noble  benefactor.  If  we 
»vere  to  inquire  what  Laura's  life  would 
have  been  without  the  one  sense  which  she 
possesses,  we  could  imagine  notlvnglut  a 
black  abyss.  Laura  lost  these  gilts  when 
her  life  was  immature;  she  had  scarcely 
looked  upon  the  world." 

Mrs.  Howe  then  drew  a  brief  picture  of 
Miss  Bridgeman's  life,  and- the  meeting 
!  with  Dr.  Howe,  who  "caused  the  light  with- 
in to  answer  to  the  light  without,"  and  of 
the  benefit  they  rendered  to  society,  of 
which  Laura  has  ever  since  been  a  living 
and  active  part. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from    Samuel 
!  Elliott,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Miss  Bridg- 
man s  life  and 

An  earnest  Supporter 
of  the   institution,   expressing  regret  that 
his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  be  pres- 
ent to  join  hie  congratulations  with  the  rests 

A  brass  oand,  composed  of  blind  boys, 
then  played  a  selection.  This  gave  Miss 
Bridgman  the  greatest  delight.  She  clapped 
her  hands  like  a  child  and  a  look  of  delight 
was  on  her  generally  inexpressive  face. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  for  this  mu- 
sic is  the  only  thing  she  can  lie.  r.  Mrs. 
Howe  explains  this  fact  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  floor  on  which  Miss  Bridgman's  feet 
rested. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  then 
called  uijon  and  said:  "It  was  one  of  the 
advantages  of  having  lived  US  years  to  go 
back  to  beginnings.  I  can  look  back  upon 
the  time  when  there  was  one  book  for  the 
blind  where  there  are  now  a  dozen  books. 
The  work,  therefore,  done  by  Dr.  Kowe.  oo 
years  ago,  is  indeed  wonderful.  His  teach- 
ings gave  a  breadth  to  public  thought,  and 
people  are  now  writing  books  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  mind  and  the  way  in  which 
such  people  may  be  educated.  All  religion 
is  higher,  sweeter  and  nobler  because  of 
this  one  great  example.  If  the  life  of  her 
who  sits  by  ms  has  served  to  stimulate  the 
unfortunate  and  afflicted,  is  not  the  world 
much  better  than  it  was  before  her  birth  ? 
All  honor  toDr.  Howe  for  the  courage,  time 
and  patience  he  gave  to  this  work  of  going 
down  into  the  dungeon  of  darkness  to  drag 
out  this  sweet  soul."    (Applause.) 

Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,'next  snoke.  He 
told  in  an  interesting  macnor  of  his  having 
been  a  strugling  young  schoolmaster  in 
Hanover.  N.  H„  about  the  time  Laura  was 
born.  When  she  was  some  days  oyer  a  year 
old  he  weut  to  see  her  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  an  industrious  townsman  who 
lived  in  an  humble,  quiet  way.  respecter!  by 
all  his  neighbors.  Laura  was  a  beautiful 
child  at  that  time,  said  Dr.  Miner.  Tins 
sentence  was  communicated  to  Laura  by 
the  friend  who  sat  by  her,  and  the  sweetest 
of  smiles  lit  up  her  p. ire,  calm  features, 
"It  would  tax  our  imagination."  continued 
the  speaker,  "to  conceive  how  it  were  pos- 
sible for  Laura  to  regain  any  fraction  of 
that  which  she  had  lost,  but  it  is  only  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  gieat  and 
wise  maxim,  '  Wnere  there  is  a  will  there  is 

Then  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten 
sang  the  following  little  song,  composed  for 
the  occasion: 

The  birthday  queen  we  children  greet 
And  oll'er  roses,  fresh  and  sweet. 
Jlay  fortune  never  cease  to  bless 
And  crown  her  days  with  happiness. 
While  this  was  being   sung  two   sweet- 
faced  little  blind  girls  camo  down,  and  each 

Presented  Miss  ISriclKmnli 
with  a  beautiful  basket  of  choice  roses.  Of 
course  she  could  not  see  or  smell  the 
flowers,  but  she  fondled  them  with  such 
delight  that  one  could  almost  believe  that 
her  touch  was  delicate  enough  to  convey  to 
her  mind  an  idea  of  their  true  beauty  in 
color  and  fragrance. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  when  called  upon, 
said:  "There  is  something  more  than  the/' 
mere  60  years  of  Laura  Bridarman's  life 
that  we  can  be  grateful  for.  Her  life  has 
opened  up  a  new  thought,  a  new  world  to 
us.  it  is  the  knowledge,  of  that  great  unseen. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  Laura  has  real- 
ized this;  how  much  light  slio  has  shod 
upon  science  and  upon  the  method  of  treat- 
ing those  similarly  aniicted,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly great."  The  speaker  hoped  for  many 
more  years  of  happiness  for  Laura,  before 
the  perfect  1  gbt  which  never  ends  should 
com*.    (Applause.) 

Captain  Forbes,  an  old  gentleman,  prob- 
ably So  years  of  age,  was  asked  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  He  said:  "Feeling  great  in- 
terest in  this  institution,  and  b<  ing  the 
oldest  representative  of  the  Perkins  lamily, 
I  have  availed  myself  of  the  invitation  to 
be  present  on  this  interesting  oc-asinn. 
Nearly  everything   that   can    lie   said  has 


been  said  by  tnese  young  gentlemen  pras- 
ent  daughter),  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  «ey 
more,  especially  as  my  hearing  preveiats 
nje  Jaiewing  what  they  aid  say.  I  can  only 
hope  with  the  rest  that  Laura  Brj..gman 
will  be  spared  to  us  for  many  years. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
exercises  closed  which  marked  one  of  the 
fnost  eventful  days  in  the  uneventful  life 
of  Laura  D.  Bridgman. 


$00imt  (glutting  $rcwdler> 

THTTRSDAY,    DECEM3ER  22.  1887. 


LAURA    BRIDGMAN'S   RECEPTION 


Laura  Bridgman,  who  has  been  for  half  a 
century  an  interesting  Inmate  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  liostou,  and 
wbo  has  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
the  first  blind  deaf  mute  to  be  trained  to 
methods  of  thought  and  speech,  observed  her 
jubilee  on  Wednesday.  It  was  just  50  years 
since  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  first  began  his  experi- 
ments upon  her.  The  exhibition  hall  was  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  the  platform  was  filled  with 
friends  of  the  inmates.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
presided,  and  made  a  short  address. 

A  kindly  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was 
j-ead,  after  which  there  was  an  orchestral  selec- 
tion by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  who  were  seated 
on  the  platform,  and  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was 
seated  there,  grasping  the  hand  of  the  matron, 
gave  evidence  by  her  smiles  of  the  gratification 
she  felt  in  the  proceedings.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
D.  D.,  spoke  a  few  words  of  congratulation.  It 
was  women  like  Laura  Bridgman,  he  sa!d,  who 
made  the  whole  world  better  and  happier  by 
their  lives  of  martyrdom.  Such  women  as  she 
bad  answered  the  most  subtle  skepticism  of  the 
time,  and  had  shown  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
the  relationship  of  man  toward  God. 

After  the  singing  of  an  original  hymn  by  the 
kindergarten  school  children,  and  addresses  by 
JSev.  Dr.  Miner  and  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  there 
was  more  music  by  the  orchestra,  and  Miss 
Freda  Black,  a  blind  girl,  who  is  a  friend  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  played  a  solo  on  the  organ. 
Then  Captain  Robert  B.  Forbes  stood  up  to 
make  an  address,  but  being  overcome  with  the 
beat  of  the  room  his  proposed  address  was  read 
by  Mr.  Anagnos.  Afterwards  Mr.  Auagnos  gave 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  education  of 
mutes,  and  alluded  to  the  case  ot  Edith^Thomas, 
a  young  pupil  in  tbe  institution,  who  is  afflicted 
similarly  to  Laura  Bridgman,  and  has  every 
hope  of  receiving  an  education. 

Then  there  came  miscallaneous  exercises,  and 
the  large  crowd  stood  around  to  view  the  mauy 
beautiful  presents  to  Laura,  which  included 
Bowers  and  books  of  raised  printing. 


J®=  The  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
Perkins  Institute  yesterday  to  celelirate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  connection 
of  Laura  Bridgman  with  the  school  for 
the  blind,  was  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  the  occasion  was  one  full  of  signifi- 
cance m  all  those  finer  motives  and  sym- 
pathies that  make  for  righteousness  iu 
humanity.  Mrs.  Howe  presided  in.  the 
chapel,  as  groups  of  friends  gathered. 
Flowers  and  sifts  decorated  the  interior, 
and  a  Christmas  tree  filled  with  presents 
for  Laura  Bridgman  was  placed  on  the 
platform.  The  motio,  "Obstacles  are 
•things  to  be  overcome,"  was  inwoven 
with  evergreen.  The  reading  of  Presi- 
dents Eliot's  letter,  and  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Brooks  and  Dr.  Miner 
and  the  beautiful  organ  music,  made  the 
occasion  memorable. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

THURSDAY.    DKOEMBEB    23.    1887. 


LAURA   BRIBGMAN. 


Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Her  Admission  to  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Tbe  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
Laura  Bridgman  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  South  Boston,  was  celebrated  yesterday 
afternoon,  friends  of  Miss  Bridgroan  and  of  the 
institution  assembling  in  the  hull  at  three  o'clock. 
Above  the  organ  w?s  the  motto,  a  favoiite  of  Dr. 
Huwe's— "Obstacles  are  Things  to  be  Overcome." 
Aninne  lho«e  present  were  the  children  from  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Roxburv.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  presided  and  opened  the  exer- 
cises, saying  that,  in  assembling  there,  an  anni- 
versary was  eeleb-ated  and  an  achievement  that 
nroveo  to  the  world  what  could  be  accomplished. 
An  organ  solo  was  played  by  Miss  Freeda  Black, 
a  friend  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Mrs.  Howe  then 
read  a  paper  prepared  by  Laura,  expressing  her 
gratitude  to  her  benefactor,  her  haDpiuess  and 
meat  of  life,  and  giving  briefly  the  principal 
facts  of  her  life. 

An  interesting  letjtj)?  from  Dr.  Samuel  E'iot, 
who  accompanio'1.  'tjr,  Howe  when  he  first  went  to 
New  Ilfu»^SDire  to  see  Laura  Bridgman,  was  read. 
*  far  music  bv  the  band  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution, Eev.'E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D.,  spoke  briefly. 

Dr.  Miner  spoke  of  .seeing  Laura  when  she  was  a 
child,  before  her  great  affliction  came  upon  ber, 
and  told  of  the  interest  with  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed her  history.     ■> 

The  blind  children  from  the  Roxbury  school 
sang  a  beautiful  little  verse,  written  for  the  occa- 
si.  n.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  then  spoke  of  Laura 
Bi  idgman's  lif o  as  it  seems  to  us,  isolated,  shroud- 
i  ed  in  darkness,  vet  perhaps  more  blessed  than  wa 
can  imagine,  siiice  in  her  blindness  she  may  have 
seen  things  we  have  not  seen  with  our  sight. 

Captain  R.  B.  Forbes  spuke  briefly.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  told  of  a  girl  in  Alabama  who  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  but,  under  tbe  instruction  of  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  institution,  has  made  rapid  progress. 

Selections  from  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman  were 
read  by  Miss  Eunice  French,  a  bright-faced  girl 
of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  pupil  at  the  in- 
stitution. The  programme  coucluded  with  sing- 
ing by  the  children.  Miss  Bridginan  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  number  of  gifts.  During  the  exercises 
Miss  Moulton,  tbe  matron  of  the  home,  sat  beside 
her,  holding  her  hand  and  communicating  to  her 
what  was  said. 

So  much  has  been  written  iu  regard  to  Laura 
Bridgman      that      it     seems     superfluous      to 
add    anything     in    regard    to    her    remarkable 
history.     She  was  born    at    Hanover,    N.    H., 
filty-eight     years      ago.        When     about      two 
years  old  she  had  a  severe  att  ack  of  scarlet  faver 
which  deprived  her  of  the   senses  of  sight  and 
hearing,  her  sense  of  smell   was   almost  entirely 
destroyed   and   her  taste   was    much   impaired. 
After  her  strength  was  recovered  she  gradually 
learned  to  sew,  knit  and  do  a  few  simple  things. 
Dr.     Samuel     G.     Howe      became     interested 
in    her   when    she   was    eight    years    old,   and 
just  half  a  century  ago  she  was  admitted  to  the 
institution  which  owes  so  much  to  him.     The  pa- 
tient teachers,  by  the  slow  process  necessary, 
finally  succeeded  in  putting  into  her  mind  the 
connection  between  words  and  objects,  and  grad- 
ually she  learned  the  use  of  verbs  and  adjectives 
and  the  names  of  those  about  her.     She  acquired 
the  alphabetical  signs  of  the  hands  and  became 
very     skilful     in     their     use,     and     she     also 
learned     to     write.     When      this     stage     was 
reached  her  teachers  found  no  difficulty  in  leading 
her  forward,  although  there  was  much  trouble  in 
conveying  to  her  the  difference  between  the  mate- 
rial arid  the  spiritual.    When  seventeen  years  old 
she  became  quite  ill,  but  when  her  health  was  re- 
stored she  studied  algebra,  geometry,  philosophy 
and     history,    and     in     1850,     when     she    had 
reached    the    age     of   twenty-one,    Dr.    Howe, 
in     one     of      his     reports,     remarked      that 
her    progress   had'   been    a   curious     and    an 
interesting     spectacle  ;     and     he     dwelt     feel- 
ingly   on    the    interest   which   her  misfortunes 
and  advancement  had  excited  as  proof,  not  only 
of  her  energies,  but  of  human  progress,  as  in  for- 
mer ages  a  child  so  bereit  of  senses  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  monster  and  treated  as  a  bur- 
den and  a  curse,  even  among  the  most  civilized 
people  of  tha   world.    In   tLe   summer  of  1C32, 
when   she  was  twenty-three  years    old,  she  un- 
dertook    to     make     her    permanent    home    in 
ber    lather's    house    in    Hanover,  but    she    be- 
came so  homesick   thut  -  at  last  she   was   con- 
!  fined  to   her  bed,  and  Dr.  Howe,  who  went  to 
!  Bee  her,  found  tbat  she  was  almost  at  death's  door. 
He  had  her  brought  back  to  the  institution,  where 
in  time  she  recovered  her  health.    During  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  Hanover  in  1863  she  was  baptized 
I  and   admitted    to    membership   in    the  Baptist 
Church  with  which  ber  parents  were  connected. 
:  In    1876    she    lost   the  great    teacher    who  had 
!  opened  to  her  the  avenues    of    communication 
with  the  outer  world;  her    berth   suffered  se- 
verely  from  the  blow,  and  when  she  went  on  a 
visit  to  her  mother  the  following  summer,  it  was 
1  thought  doubtful  if  she  lived   to   return.     Soon 
afterward  she  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of 
her  devoted  friend  and  teacher,  Miss  Rogers.  Yet, 
despite  these  trials,  she  has  lived  on  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  reasonable  degree  of  health,  considering 
ber  frail  physical  system.     Freedom  from  care 
and  anxiety  has  bad  much  to  do  with  her  exemp- 
tion from  the  ailments'  which  beset  persons  who 
lead  less  regular  and  more   exciting  lives.     Dr. 
Hov/e   thought  she   probably  enjoyed  life  more 
than  most  people. 


MllS.  HOWE  OA  LAV II A  BBWQMAN. 

We  give  on  another  page  a  sketch  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Laura  ISridg- 
man's  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institution  & 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  Following  is 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  address  in  full : 

We  meet  today  at  once  to  congratulate  a  friend 
and  to  celebrate  an  achievement.  We  congratu- 
late Laura  Bridgman  upon  tbe  completion  of  her 
fiftieth  year  of  life  in  this  beloved  institution. 
We  celebrate  the  victory  achieved  in  her  behalf 
by  heroic  philanthropy  over  difficulties  supposed 
to  be  insurmountable.  When  we  think  ot  what 
Laura's  life  might  have  been,  our  thoughts 
present  to  us  an  abyss  of  darkness  and 
isolation  which  we  have  no  power  to  meas- 
ure. We  commiserate  alike  tbe  blind  and  the 
deaf.  "Knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite  shut 
out"  is  a  fact  sad  enough  to  contemplate ;  but 
when  sight  and  hearing  both  fail,  we  might  ask, 
What  is  left?  In  Laura's  case  these  precious 
senses  were  lost  in  infancy,  before  the  immature 
mind  had  had  any  opportunity  of  enriching  and 
improving  itself  from  the  outer  world.  She  had, 
indeed,  seen  that  beautiful  world,  but  with  the 
eyes  of  a  little  child  who  knows  not  the  meaning 
of  what  she  sees.  She  had  beard  the  music  of  a 
mother's  voice  when  it  meant  to  her  only  the 
ready  sympathy  and  protection  which  the  young- 
est dtuld  seeks  and  needs.  Education  would 
have  interpreted  to  her  growing  mind  the  deep 
significance  of  these  familiar  facts.  But  at  this 
juncture  education  became  impossible.  The  outer 
world  became  a  blank  to  her.  We  cannot  wonder 
tbat  her  mother,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  child's 
condition,  thought  of  death  as  a  happy  release  for 
her.  Any  of  us,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  so  considered  it.  But  this  captive  of 
darkness  was  to  be  ransomed.  Even  while  people 
mourned  and  despaired  for  her,  her  deliverer  was 
at  baud.  As  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry,  the  world 
was  wont  to  demand  a  champion  for  a  woman  iu 
distress,  so  Rumor  found  our  hero,  Dr.  Howe, 
dwelling  with  prophetic  foreboding  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  interpreting  the  two  worlds  of  thought 
and  of  action  to  one  shut-off  from  the  royal  road 
to  knowledge,  the  way  of  visible  perception. 

Laura  seemed  io  be  disinherited  of  her  human 
estate.  No  ray  of  light,  no  accent  of  instruction 
could  reach  her— of  which  she  had  known  too 
little  to  remember  anything.  For  her  there  was 
no  word,  no  definite  thought.  Now  came 
the  question.  Can  the  most  patient  labor 
lead  her  to  the  apprehension  of  language? 
Perhaps  there  would  be  one  chance  in  favor  of 
this  and  many  against  it.  Of  that  one  chance 
Dr.  Howe  determined  to  avail  himself  to  the  ut- 
most. He  found  the  little  girl  desolate  at  ber 
father's  fireside — he  persuaded  her  parents  to 
give  ber  into  his  care.  And  after  many  efforts 
and  much  anxious  waiting,  the  light  with- 
in the  beleaguered  citadel  answered  to  the 
light  without,  and  Laura  entered  into  the  great 
inheritance  of  human  thought  and  expression. 
So  we  congratulate  Laura  today  upon  having  been 
enabled  to  live  so  much  of  a  normal  human  life, 
rich  in  sympathy  and  full  of  instruction  to  her- 
self and  others.  And,  rejoicing  with  her,  we  may 
also  rejoice  that  the  ministration  which  has  been 
so  happy  in  ber  case  has  become  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  instruction  of  many  who  are  cut  off 
as  she  has  been  from  the  immediate  sources  of 
knowledge,  but  who,  like  her,  may  be  led  to  attain 
the  great  results  of  human  life. 
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Kemesnber  the  Blind! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Advertiser: — 

At  this  season,  when  young  and  old  are  think- 
ing of  the  beautiful  festival  of  Xmas,  we  ven- 
ture to  urge  them  to  remember  the  new  kinder- 
garten for  blind  children,  at  the  corner  of  Day 
and  Perkins  streets,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Let  parents  who  are  surrounded  by  children 
in  happy  groups,  with  bright  eyes,  eager  to  see 
all  that  Santa  Claus  can  bring  them,  go  for  a 
few  moments  into  this  new  home  and  realize 
the  awful  fact  of  18  little  boys  and  girls,  be- 
tween tha  ages  of  six  and  ten.  The  very 
poorest  class  are  selected,  deprived  forever  of 
eight.  One  little  girl  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind ! 
Here,  in  this  delightful  house,  they  are  taught, 
fed  and  amussd.  The  building  is  large,  charm- 
ingly arranged  and  furnished,  and  best  of  all, 
paid  for.  What  is  lacking  is  a  fund  to  support 
it,  and  enable  30  children  to  be  blessed  within 
its  walls.  Can  such  an  objectfail  to  interest  the 
rich  and  benevolent  ?  Go  and  see  these  children 
playing  games,  dancing  and  singing,  making 
chains  of  paper  and  snowballs.  Hear  one  little 
fellow  ask  his  companion  if  there  is-  much 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  see  him  feel  of  tie 
snow  and  then  exclaim,  "Oh,  yes,  Willie,  over 
my  shoes  !"  The  whole  establishment  seems  so 
fresh  and  healthy !  Rosy  cheeks  tell  a  glad 
story.  Surely  tbe  stream  of  our  lives  must  run 
clearer  toward  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
i£  we  can  help  to  make  these  sightless  children 
ussful  and  happy  by  adding  our  mite  to  this 
work.  M.  R. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Dec.  22. 


And,  speaking  of  birthdayi,  listen  to  ths 
poetry  quoter  has  been  on 

the  lips  of  evi  uc  last  Saturday.     '!»« 

Athenian  noted  this  tendency  especially  at  the 
Laura     Bridgman      anniversary    meeting     '/a 
Wednesday.    Nearly  everybody  bad  a  qi; 
from  Whittier    to   point  'a  moral  or  adorn  an 
anecdote.    It  was  timely  in  more  ways  thai 
one,  for  Whittier  might  well  be  rep 
such  a  philanthropic  celebration;  but  it  Bfiowcd 
how   last   Saturday's  celebration  had  revived 
memory  and  set  application  busy  at  h-;r  tasks. 
•    •    »    *    * 

A  dozen  little  life  flashes  at  that  singularly 
Interesting  meeting  gave  piquancy  to  the  day. 
It  was  a  day  of  thought  and  rejoicing,  but  when 
a  little  blind  boy  yawned  aloud  like  a  country 
deacon  surprised  in  a  surreptitious  chnrch  nap, 
tbe  smile  went  round.  When  Laura  Bridgman 
smelled  of  the  bunch  of  violets  she  held ;  when 
■he  clapped  her  hands  with  delight  at  the  vibra- 
tions she  could  feel  of  the  band's  music-,  when 
the  little  deaf  and  blind  girl  whom  Mr.  Anagnos 
took  for  a  moment  in  his  arms  set  her  small  con- 
fiding hand  wandering  over  his  face  for  assurance 
against  timidity,  aDd  when  old  Dr.  Forbes  spoke 
patronizingly  of  Dr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Brook3  and 
Dr.  Miner  as  "the  young  gentlemen"  who  had 
preceded  him,  then,  and  at  other  moments  like 
these,  there  was  unexpected  music  on  tho 
chords. 

*    •    »   «    • 

Mrs.  Howe  talked  to  Laura  Bndgman  a  good 
deal  at  different  times  during  the  afternoon  and 
it  was  certainly  a  picture  worthy  historical 
preservation  on  canvas.  Two  women  with  a 
more  subtle  and  indivisible  relationship  could 
not  be  fouud. 

The  Athenian  ha3  seen  Mrs.  Howe  preside  at 
divers  times  and  on  occasions  of  differing  de- 
grees of  importance.  But  sitting  beside  the  fa- 
mous pupil  of  her  famous  husband,  there  was  a 
new  language  in  her  personality. 
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LAVBA  BH1DOMAN. 
The  ball  of  tbe  Perkins  Institution  for 
tbe     Bliud     was  tbe    scene     of  intensely 
interesting  and  siguificent    exercises    last 
Wednesday  afternoon,  tho  occasion  berag 
the  fiftieth  anniversary    of  Laura    Bridg- 
imin's  connection  with  the  Institution,  an 
event   which  she  had    been     looking    for- 
ward to  for  considerable  time  So  impor- 
tant was    the    fact    considered    by    those 
most  partieiilarb    interested  that    invita- 
tions were  sent  out  to  an    extent    snttic- 
ient  to  nil  the  hall  with  deeply  interest- 
ed spectators.     Mrs.    Jnlia    Ward    Howe 
presided  with  superb   dignity  and   grace. 
There  were  present  and    spoke,  iu    addi- 
tion, Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rev.  A. 
A    Miner,    Rev.   Phillips  Brooks,  and    the 
venerable       Captain        Robert       Bennett 
Forbes.     The  latter  anuouueed  hunselt  a 
connection    of    the    Perkins     family,    his 
mother  having  been    a    sister  of  OoloueJ 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  great  benefactor, 
wnxjee  munificence  warrauts  the  name  by 
which  the  institution  is  known.    Captain 
Forbes     undertook     to    read    the     words 
which  he    had  brought    for  the  occasion,  | 
but  his  infirmities  compelled  htm    to  call 
upon  Mr.  Auaguo3  to  read    them    in    his 
stead.    Pupils    of  the    Institution    were 
seated  iu  the  area  in  front  of  the  organ, 
to  the  number  of  about  serenty.  In  front 
of   them   and    within    the  area    stood    a 
Christmas    Tive,     appropriately     decked. 
Laura  Bridgman   was  seated   in   iront,  at 
the  right,  with  her  attendant,  her   beauti- 
ful and    iutelligeui  face    giving  evidence 
that  she  had  a  full  appreciation  of  what 
was  taking  place.    Mrs.  Howe,  in  opening 
the  meeting  declared  that  she  telt  honored 
in  being  called  upon  to  preside  on  the  oc- 
casion.    She  then  announced  a    voluntary 
upon    the    organ    by   Miss    Ireda   Blac  , 
which   was  the   special  request  of  Laura 
Bridsmau.      The    performance     by    Miss 
Black    was  most    appropriately    jubilant 
and  brilliant.    It  is  to  be  noticed  t  hat    up- 
on the  front  of  the  organ  was  the   msorip^ 
tiou  "Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome. 
The  significance  of  the   words  was  aiter- 
wards  shown  iu   the   paper  read  by  Mr. 
Ana»uos,    describing     the  work     ot  Br. 
Howl-         Mrs.    Howe   then    read   a    brief 
opening   address,   stating   that   tbe   occa- 


u 
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stou  was  to  congratulate  a  fneud  audcele- 
I  brate  an  achievement;  tho  address  also 
em  bodied  what  Laura  Bridgtnau  bad  said. 
This  was  a  simple,  statement  in  her  own 
language  of  Dr.  Howe's  great  «ndertak- 
ing  and  success.  Mrs.  Howe  tben  read  a 
most  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliotj  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
tectors  of  the  Institution.  A  musical  se- 
;  lection  was  then  played  by  the  Baud, 
I  which  was  also  at  Laura  Bridgman's  re- 
quest, ihs.  Howe  said  that  Laura  per- 
ceived tho  music  through  her  feet  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  floor.  The  delight 
which  she  felt  during  the  performance 
was  most  manifest.  Her  expressive  face 
indicated  au  attentive  listening,  as  much 
so  as  though  her  perception  ot  the  har- 
mony was  by  the  hearing  ear.  Mrs. 
,  Howe  thon  introduced  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
who  spoke  particularly  of  the  effect 
which  Dr.  Howe's  achievement  had  had 
upon  the  methods  of  instructiou  rniver- 
eally.  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner  related  some  of. 
h's  early  experience  while  he  was  teach- 
ing school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  home,  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
song  was  then  beautifully  sung  by  the 
children  ,jof  the  Kindergarten,  from  Rox- 
bury.  Mrs.  Howe  Brst  read  the  words  of 
the*  song.  Mr.  Anagnos  stated  that  the 
children  in  the  front  row  were  from  the 
Kindergarten  and  were  guests  of  the  oc- 
casion. Rev.  Phillips  BrookB  then  ad- 
dressed the  mooting  in  his  well  known 
felicitous  manner.  After  the  remarks  of 
Captain  Fo.bes  already  noticed,  Mr.  An- 
aguos  charmed  all  present  with  what 
Mrs.  Howe  called  "a  statement,''  which 
was  of  considerable  length,  very  compre- 
hensive, and  was  the  relation  of  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  with  snbitcts  similar  in 
their  character  to  Laura  Bridgman,  and 
the  happy  results  which  were  attained. 
Following  this  a  blind  pupil,  Miss  Eunice 
French,  read  from  a  large  volume  passa- 
ges IB  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman.  The 
exercises  concluded  with  a  song  by  the 
blind  girls.  Miss  Brh'gman  was  the  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  and  attraction, 
many  of  the  visitors  stopping  to  speak  to 
ber.  She  was  also  presented  with  some 
beautiful  gifts,  when  she  manifested  the 
utmost  delight,  seemingly  almoBt  over- 
come with  joy.  She  was  presented  with, 
a  beautiful  music  box,  upon  which  she 
placed  her  hand  while  some  one  caused  , 
the  instrument  to  sound.  Her  delight 
was  gieat  when  she  peiceived  what  it 
was.  While  thus  surrounded  she  showed 
.  her  .  affectionate  nature  towards  those 
with  whom  she  was  particularly  acquaint-  i 
'.'*  ed.  Altogether,  and  in  each  of  its  fea- 
tures, the  occasion  was  of  intense  interest 
to  all  who  participated  in  it,  as  actors  or 
observers,  and  will  become,  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  historic. 
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BLIND,      DEAF,      DUMB      AND      HAPPY 
LAURA     BRIDGMAN 


I  MEETS    HER    FRIENDS    AT    THE  PER- 
KINS     INSTITUTE. 


Her  Half  Century  There  Celebrated  by  a 
Reception— She  Writes  an  Address  to 
Her  Friends  Expressive  of  Her  Grati- 
tude and  Spiritual  Aspirations. 

BOSTON,  Dec.  23.—  The  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  Laura 
Bridgman  into  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  fSouth  jt.oston  was  celebrated 
yesterday  afternoon  with  such  happy  ex- 
ercises and  cordial  reception  to  Miss  Bridg- 


man that  she  must  have  felt  that  her  ex- 
pectations were  fully  realized.  All  those 
present  seemed  to  realize  the  importance  of 
the  event;  that"  it  signitied  more  than  a 
congratulatory  occasion  to  Miss  Bridgmaa, 
since  it  typiried  the  success  of  an  important 
educational  experiment.  Many  well  known 
friends  o£  the  institution  contributed  to  the 
entertainment.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
presided;  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  Brooks, 
Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  Dr.  Forbes  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  brought  forth  the  meaning  of  the 
celebration  in  thoughtful  remarks. 

The  hall  in  which  the  exercises  were  held 
was  bright  with  seasonable  decorations.  A 
Christmas  tree,  with  its  fruit  and  tinsel  or- 
naments in  front  of  the  organ,  was  the  cen- 
ter of  a  group  of  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten at  Roxbury  and  from  the  school  for 
children  at  the  institute.  Plants  and  paper 
ornaments  were  additional  decorations,  but 
the  chief  object  of  attraction  was  a  small 
raised  platform  at  one  side  of  the  hall  in 
front  of  the  children.  There  at  the  side  of 
Miss  Moulton  sat  Laura  Bridgman,  a  small, 
delicate  figure,  in  a  neat  dark  uress,  with 
hair  parted  smoothly  from  a  sensitive  face. 
Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  widow  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Howe,  sat  near  her,  and  from  time  to 
time  carried  on  a  conversation  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand. 


MBS.   JULIA  WARS  Mm 

An  organ  solo  by  Miss  Freda  Black  opened 
the  exercises  at  the  request  of  Miss  Bridg- 
man, who  bad  asked  that  her  "dear  .friend 
Freda  perform  the  solo."  Mrs.  Howe 
then  spoke  a  few  words  of  introduction. 
She  mentioned  feelingly  the  efforts  made  by 
Dr.  Howe,  and  at  the  close  said  that  Lanra 
had  herself  something  to  say.  She  read  the 
following  address  by  Miss  Bridgman: 

"There  was  a  little  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  named  Laura  D.  Bridjftnan, 
whose  eye  was  shaded  by  a  curtain  from 
her  childhood;  then  the  curtain  was 
drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  her 
head  was  filled  with  light  divine.  She 
lived  on  an  immense  farm  in  Hanover,  N. 
H.  She  was  conducted  to  Boston  by  her 
parents  at  the  age  of  7  years.  A  great  and 
wise  gentlemen  came  to  visit  her  at  her 
own  home.  His  name  was  Dr.  S.  G-. 
Howe,  of  whom  little  Laura  was  so  very 
shy  ,she  was  timid  of  his  long  hands  when 
he  took  her  tiny  hands  gently  and  kindly. 
Little  Laura  was  shy  when  Charles  Sum- 
ner and  Dr.  John  Fisher  and  other  gentle- 
men greeted  her  most  cordially  and  kindly. 
She  was  so  happy  to  live  with  Dr.  Howe 
and  bis  sister  J  eanneite  for  months.  He 
bought  her  a  little  costly  chair  with  a  stuff 
Beat,  which  she  enjoyed  highly;  also  a  nice 
low  and  narrow  bed,  which  could  be  made 
for  sitting  up  in  instead  of  leaving  the 
French  couch. 

"It  was  a  joyous  privilege  for  her  to 
learn  to  spell  on  her  tiny  fingers.  She 
learned  to  thread  a  darning  needle  by  aid 
of  the  first  matron,  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  for  the  blind.  She  loved  her  dearly. 
She  used  to  rock  on  a  rocking  horse;  she 
used  to  ride  in  a  basket  with  wheels,  the 
girls  loved  to  draw  her  so  much.  She 
studied  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography  and 
history,  and  astronomy,  and  ph  losophy  and 
geometry  when  she  was  grown  up.  It  was 
a  blessing  that  she  could  accomplish  various 
things.  Beside  doing  duties  for  the  ma- 
trons and  friends,  she  was  happy  to  be  the 
assistant  of  the  teacher  in  the  work    school 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 

for  many  long  terms.  Mie  hopes  zealously 
that  all  children  will  be  cared  for  with  a 
loving  providence  from  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther; also  they  may  love  him. 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
you  all  on  the  blest  anniversary  of  my 
birthday.  I  praise  the  Lord  for  his  loving 
kindness  toward  me.  He  has  been  merciful 
to  enrich  me  with  a  home  and  many  friends 
during  this  long,  long  life  of  fifty  years. 
I  have  attained  the  enjoyment  through 
wondrous  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
If  Dr.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Morton  and  Miss 
Rogers  and  Mrs.  Bond  were  on  the  wide 
eartn  it  would  add  the  happiness  of  my 
greeting  them  at  this  jubilee.  But  the 
Lord  is  my  joy:  and  I  rely  on  him  for  real 
happiness.  I  loved  Dr.  Howe  as  well  as  au 
own  father.  He  was  a  precious  gift  from 
above  for  my  youth.  He  is  more  worthy 
than  fine  gold." 

A  musical  performance  by  the  band  then 
illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
way  in  which  Laura  Bridgman  takes 
pleasure  in  music.  The  vibrations  of  the 
door  were  felt  by  her  feet,  and  in   some   of 
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and  she  clapped  her  hands  vigorously. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  speaking  to  the  young 
people  particularly,  said  that  this  experi- 
ence in  educating  Laura  Bridgman  has 
made  a  great  change  in  all  education,  in 
the  science  of  the  mind.  The  whole  world 
is  better,  the  whole  sense  of  religion  is 
higher  and  sweeter  and  nobler  for  this  one 
experience.  It  this  life,  subject  to  all 
the?e  drawbacks,  has  made  the  world 
better,  does  it  not  show  that  this  martyr- 
dom has  had  its  purpose:'  Every  book  In 
philosophy  has  had  to  be  written 
over  from  this  experience.  Dr.  Hale  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Howe  for  drag- 
ging this  sweet  soul  out  of  darkness.  This 
experiment  is  an  answer  to  the  most  subtle 
scepticism  of  our  time.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  soul  is  merely  the  result  of  the  five 
physical  senses.  Is  there  less  faith,  hope, 
love,  imagination  with  Laura  Bridgman 
without  her  five  senses  than  with  others 
who  have  them? 

]|ev.  Phillips  Brooks  spoke  of  the  mystery 
of  Miss  Bridgman's  life.  In  the  silent 
house  of  60  years  this  life  must  have  been 
drawn  near  to  God  with  a  nearness  which 
we  cannot  feel. 

'  'Laura  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  she  was 
last  spring, "  was  said  to  a  visitor  to  the 
institute.  '"She  has  been  delicate  always 
and  excessively  nervous,  and  now  she  is  not 
so  well  as  usual.  One  of  her  favorite  oc- 
cupations is  taking  care  of  the  sick  in  light 
ailments,  bathing  the  head  and  making  the 
patient  as  comfortable  as  possible.  It  makes 
her  happy  to  receive  attention  of  any  kind, 
gifts  and  visits,  for  she  has  been  used  to  so 
much  notice  all  her  life  that  she  thoroughly 
enjoys  it  and  misses  attention  when  it  is  not 
bestowed. ' ' 


EVEMM  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    31.    1887. 
B0S10H   BOARD    OF    ALDERMEN. 

KINDEKGAKTEN  FOK  THE  BLIND. 

On  motion  of  Alderman  Lee,  it  was  voted  to 
grant  the  petition  ot  the  Kindegarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Roxbury  for  an  abatement  of  the  sewer 
assessment. 


J6DITORJAL  comment. 

One  of  the  moBt  signal  illustrations  of  both 
the  progress  and  the  Christian  charity  of  onr 
modern  civilization,  was  given  last  Wednes- 
day, De\  21,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.      The  half  century 
since  that  interesting   and  devout  Christian 
woman,  Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  Wind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  received  into  the  school,  was 
rocognized  by  a  public  service.    Her  case  has 
been  thus  far  the  high-water  mark  of  benevo- 
lent ingenuity  and  Christian  sympathy.    Miss 
Bndgman's  calm    and    interesting  face  has 
become  familiar  to  those  _w ho  have  attended 
during  the  laBt  fifty  years  the  receptions  of  the 
Institution,  and  to  many  of  the  worshipers  of 
our  church  in  South  Boston.    She  is  the  living 
and  tost  monument  of  the  persistent  devotion 
and  skill  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe,  who  found  the  ; 
afflicted  girl  a  half  century  ago  in  one  of  his 
journeys  into  New.  Hampshire.    He  fought  a 
way  through  the  extraordinary  embarrass- 
ments of  her  desperate  situation  to  reach  and 
unlock  a  beautiful  soul,  and  to  bestow  upon  it 
means  for  its  own  .development  and  to  grant 
benedictions   to  others.     The   occasion  last 
week  was  one  of  great  interest.    Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  presided  with  her  accustomed 
grace.  The  music  was  very  fine.   A  delightful 
reminiscent  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Samnel 
Eliot,  and  very  appropriate  and  impressive 
addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  Hale,  Miner, 
Brooks,  aDd  Capt.  Robert  Forbes.  Dr.  Anag- 
nos,  superintendent  of  the  school,  referred  to 
another  phenomenal  giri  from  Alabama,  also 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  who  had  made  aston- 
ishing progress  within  a  short  period  of  in- 
struction,  and  exhibited  remarkable  mental 
ability.    Sketches  of  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Miss  Bridgman  were  read  from  Inr  biography 
—  a  very  interesting  volume  published  some 
years  since.    There  was  no  more  interested 
person  in  the  large  company  than  the  subject 
of  the  reception  herself,  although  her  eyes  and 
ears  were  closed  to  the  scene.  The  matron  of  the 
Institution  sat  by  her  side  holdingher  han  1,  and 
giving  her  a  running  interpretation  of  what  oc- 
curred, of  persons  present,  and  what  was  said. 
Her  mobile  countenance  showed  that  she  was  in 
full  and  lively  rapport  with  the  whole  service. 
It  was  a  pathetic  and  an  inspiring  scene  —  a 
noble  apology  f  jr  the  Christian  faith;  for  thus 
the  civilization  Christ  established    aDd  still 
informs,  repeats  and  perpetuates  His  muacles, 
giving  eyes  to  the  blind  and  ears  to  the'deaf, 
and  raising  buried  spirits  from  an   earthly 
grave.    No  more  fitting  forerunner  of  a  profit- 
able Christmas  could  be  provided  than  this 
affecting  illustration  of  what  Christ  has  se- 
cured/for His  most  afflicted  disciples.     No 
othM  faith  on  earth   could  parallel  such  a 
me. 
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LAURA  BEIDGMAH'S    JUBILEE. 

On  December  2lst  was  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Laura  Bridgman'sj 
first  coming  to  the  Blind  School  at  South 
Boston.  Although  the  occasion  was  one 
of  public  interest,  it  was  deemed  impor- 
tant by  Laura's  friends  that  its  commemo- 
ration should  involve  as  little  fatigue  and 


excitement  to  her  as  possible  'I  lie  large 
family  of  the  retkiii.-  inst'iuiUon  and  » 
company  of  invited  friends  were  I  lien-fore 
gathered  in  the  hall  of  the  Institution, 
which  was  decorated  with  much  taste. 
Upon  the  front  of  the  organ  appeared  the 
two  dates,  1837  and  1887,  with  the  motto: 
"Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome." 

Among  the  honored  guests  were  Rev. 
Dr.  Miner,  Edwart  Everett  Hale  and  Phil- 
lips Brooks.  The  venerable  Capt.  R.  G. 
Forbes  was  also  present.  Mrs.  Howe  had 
been  invited  to  preside,  and  her  first  act 
was  to  announce,  that  Laura's  friend,  Miss 
Frida  Black,  would  perform  an  organ  solo, 
at  Laura's  especial  request.  She  had  also 
begged  that  the  Band  of  the  Institution 
might  play.  Mrs.  Howe  explained  that 
Laura  enjoys  feeling  the  rhythm  of  music 
through  her  feet  from  the  vibrations  of 
the  floor.  When  the  band  played  its  loud- 
est, she  clapped  her  hands,  and  uttered 
sounds  of  delight.  The  speakers  were  the 
reverend  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
given  above,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  who  gave  some  very  interesting  state- 
ments regarding  the  number  and  conditiou 
of  persons  at  the  present  day  afflicted  like 
Laura  with  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Rev.  Mr.  Hale  emphasized  the  light  which 
the  treatment  of  Laura  Bridgman's  ease 
had  thrown  upon  education  in  general,  and 
even  upon  the  study  of  pscychology.  Dr. 
Miner  had  seen  Laura,  a  beautiful  infant 
in  her  father's  house,  before  the  dreadful 
fever  deprived  her  of  every  sense  but  that 
of  feeling.  He  was  at  the  time  a  stripling, 
teaching  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
her  home.  Mr.  Brooks  was,  as  he  always 
is,  genial  and  delightful.  Unlike  most 
eloquent  men,  he  seems,  with  all  his 
fluency,  to  feel  more  than  he  can  put  into 
words.  The  veteran  Capt.  Forbes  con- 
tributed an  interesting  reminiscence  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  famine  of  1S48.  He 
went  to  Ireland  in  the  ship  that  carried 
supplies  from  this  country  to  the  starving 
people,  and  a  barrel  of  flour  earned  by 
Laura's  work  and  sent  as  her  gift,  made 
part  of  the  cargo. 

The  tiny  pupils  of  the  blind  kindergarten 
were  present,  and  their  childish  voices 
sounded  sweetly  in  a  little  chorus  devised 
for  the  occasion.  A  four-part  song  was 
also  sung  by  the  female  pupils  of  the  In- 
stitution. At  the  conclusion  of  the  exer- 
cises Laura  was  led  to  the  tree  upon  which 
had  been  hung  the  gifts  of  her  friends. 
Her  surprise  and  delight  at  receiving 
them  were  great.  A  music-box  was  also 
presented  to  her,  she  having  previously 
intimated  that  nothing  would  give  her 
more  pleasure  than  this.  Holding  it  in  her 
hands,  she  felt  the  vibrations  of  the  tune, 
and  laughed  aloud  with  pleasure.  This 
trait  in  Laura  would  seem  to  show  how 
deep  the  love  of  rhythm  is  in  human  nat- 
ure. Better  than  this,  the  greatlharmonies 
of  the  divine  order,  which  music  faintly 
prefigures,  have  been  brought  within 
her  ken,  and  her  life,  a  maimed  one  as 
regards  the  visible  world,  has  been  illum- 
inated by  knowledge,  enlarged  and  quick- 
ened by  sympathy,  and  consecrated  by  re- 
ligious conviction.  All  this  came  out  of 
the  effort  of  one  brave  spirit,  but  such  his- 
tories are  written  beforehand  in  the  book 
of  Providence,  and  afterwards  in  the  book 
of  life.  j.  w.  h. 
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S0mecj:1cuj  and  interesting  remlnlscenc?" 
ol  tne  yoaf.a  of  Latjea  Bwdomin,  wbi  53 
education  was  pernapa  the  noblest  aculev?.- 
ment  of  that  emloeut  Christian  philanthrop- 
ist, the  late  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe,  are  re- 
called In  connection  win  tne  celebration,  on 
Dei.  21,  oj  tne  flttleta  anniversary  ol  Her 
connection  with  tne  Perkins  Institute,  8outb 
Boston.  The  horrors  of  the  Irlsb  lamlne  of 
'47  4?,  which  EoEllsh  Intelligence  and  wealth 
could  behold  with  a  pan?,  >  filleted  the  heart 
ol  the  poor  deaf  and  dumb  girl  la  far-away 
Bastar,  and  with  money  which  she  gali.ed 
by  her  own  labor  she  bought  a  barrel  of 
Hour  nnd  sent  it  as  her  pergonal  offering  to 
the  tufferers.  In  this  connection,  we  qiote 
from  a  latter  of  Cipt.  B.  B.  Fobees  to  the 
Boston  Advertiser:— 

'■  A  friend  reminds  me  that  Thojiab  Cab- 
lyle  Impudently  said,  'What  great  or 
noble  thing  hai  America  ever  done?'  It 
was  replied:  'She  has  produced  a  girl  born 
deaf,  dnmo  and  blind,  who,  from  her  own 
-aaraiuj-s,  bus  sent  a  barrel  of  flrartothe 
asarvingsubjectsol  Great  Britain  lu  Ireland.' 
I  had  tne  pleasure  ot  carrying  'be  fliur  to 
Ireland  la  tne  Jamestown  In  1847,  ana  alter 
40  years  tbe  fact  has  not  been  lurgotten  by 
tne  Iiiah  people." 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  24,  1887. 


Recep- 


Capt.  Forbes    at   tile   iiricljrraaB 
tie». 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Advertiser: — 

As  ibc  papers  I  have  seen,  namely,  The  Ad- 
vertiser, Post,  Herald  and  Journal,  scarcely 
allude  to  what  I  Said  and  intended  to  say  yes- 
terday at  the  meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  you  will  ODli?e 
me  by  givina;  the  full  text  as  follows.  Ad- 
dressing ;be  presiding  officer.  I  said  : — 

As  my  memory  like  my  speech  is  very  short, 
I  have  reduced  it  to  writing.  Feeling  great  iu- 
torest  in  this  institution,  and  believing  that  I  am 
the  oldest  representative  of  one  of  its  earliest 
friouds.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  1  have  come 
here  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Auagnos :  after  what 
has  been  said  by  able  sweaters,  it  would  be 
out  of  place  for  me  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words,  especially  as  my  .deafness  prevented  mv 
hearing  what  has  been  said.  A  friend  rti 
me  that  Thomas  Carlvle  imDudently  sJd, 
"What  great  or  noble  thing  has  America  ever 
done?"  It  was  replied:  "She  has  produced  a 
girl  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  who.  from  her 
own  earnings,  has  sent  a  barrel  of  flour  to  tin 
starving  subjects  of  i.reat  Britain  in  Ire'.aud." 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  the  flour  to  ire- 
land  in  the  Jamestown  in  1  i,",  and  after  40 
years  the  fact  has  not  been  forgotten  Mv  the 
Irish  people.  K.  B.  Fobbeb. 

Boston,  Dec.  2i 
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SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    17,    1887. 


Note.  It  wouldbe  interesting  and  of  value 
to  future  historians  if  any  participator  in  the 
first  great  fair  in  the  Athenteuni  could  give 
some  items  concerning  it — the  date,  object 
arid  the  prime  movers  in  it  and  what  the  re- 
sults. Tbe  fair  for  the  blind,  in  tho  follow- 
ing year,  I  think,  was  on  a  much  larger  scale 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  attention  has  just  been 
called  to  that  by  Mrs.  Richards's  pleasant 
letters  in  the  Transcript.  We  thauk  Mrs. 
Richards  for  reinstating  our  memory  in 
our  good  graces— for  it  would  not  be  induced 
to  recall  Miss  Marshall  at  the  fair  for  the 
blind,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  have  for- 
gotten her  lovely  presence.  t. 
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MONDAY.  JANUARY  2.  1 888. 


CITY   GOVERNMENT. 


Final  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
.11  tier  men  of  1887* 


SATtjgDAY,  Dec.  31,  1837. 

KINDERGARTEN,  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

Aid.  Lee  presented  a  petition  from  the  Par- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  .blind,  tor  abatement  of  amount  charged  to 
said  institution  for  construction  of  public  sewer 
in  Day  street,  for  the  reason  that  said  institu- 
tion was  a  charity  receiving  on  aid  from  cttv 
or  State,  and  in  many  cases  relieving-  the  city 
institutions,  thereby  saving  expense  to  the 
City. 

In  connection  with  the  above  petition,  Aid. 
Lee  ottered  an  order— That  the  sewer  assessment 
levied  against  the  estate  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  for 
a  sewer  in  Mmden  and  Day  streets,  amounting 
to  s, 75.23,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  abated  on 
account  of  said  institution  being  a  charitable 

Passed  under  a  suspension  of  the  rule. 


EVEJMft  TBANSCRIPT 

•        WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY    4,    1888. 


Perkins  Institiiiion  for  the  Blind.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  A.  Jones  of  the  Lec- 
ture and  Musical  Agency,  the  members  of  the 
school  were  favored,  last  evening,  with  a  musical 
entertainment  given  by  the  Hungarian  Gypsy 
Quartet.  The  selections  were  from  Liszt,  Strauss, 
Schubert  and  others,  and  were  performed  in  a 
spirited  and  charming  manner. 


EYEIIM  TBANSCRIPT 

(THURSDAY.    JANUARY    6,    1888.. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  just  been  issued,  shows  an 
encouraging  amount  of  work.  The  total  number 
of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  institution  on 
the  first  of  October  was  2C0,  against  180  in  Octo- 
ber, 1886,  and  the  number  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission was  larger  than  ever  before.  An  appeal 
is  made  for  the  endowment  of  a  few  scholarships, 
so  that  the  post-graduate  courses  may  be  made 
even  more  beneficial  than  they  are  now.  The 
finances  of  the  institution  are  in  good  condition; 
the  cash  on  hand  October,  1886,  was  $36,327,  the 
total  receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to  $150,- 
009,  and  the  expenses  were  8183,308,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $3028.  The  report  of  tfie  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  shows  that  seventeen  pupils  have 
been  admitted.  What  is  now  needed  to  place  this 
kindergarten  on  a  solid  financial  basis  is  an  en- 
dowment of  $100,000,  of  which  the  income  only 
should  be  used  for  current  expenses.  Three  thou- 
sand dollars  has  already  been  eontributed  toward 
this  permanent  fund,  and  an  appeal  is  made  for 
more. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  institution,  held  yesterday,  the  follow- 
ing-named persons  were  unanimously  elected 
members  of  the  kindergarten  visiting  committee: 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott, 
Miss  Clara  T.  Endieott,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Thayer  and  Mrs.  Roger  Woleott. 


The  Standard, 

CHICAGO,  THURSDAY,  JAN.  5, 18f8. 


A  Remarkable  Jubilee. 

On  Wednesday,  Deoember  21,  was  cele- 
brated, at  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Laura  Bridgman's 
connection  with  the  school .  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  widow  of  the  great  philanthro- 
pist, the  late  Samuel  G.  Howe,  presided. 
The  seventy  or  more  pupils  were  present  in 
the  chapel.   Among  the  distinguished  guests 


j  were  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  Captain  R.  B: 
Forbes  was  introduoed  as  a  relative  of 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  benefactor  of  the 
Institution.  Laura  Bridgman  was  seated 
in  a  oonspiouous  place,  with  her  attendant, 
her  beaming  and  intelligent  faoe  giving  ex- 
pression of  her  entering  with  great  joy  into 
all  the  proceedings.  Mrs.  Howe  said  the  oo- 
oasion  was  to  congratulate  a  friend  and  to 
celebrate  an  achievement.  Dr.  Hale  spoke 
of  the  universally  recognized  value  of  the 
system  of  ednoation  for  the  blind  brought 
to  suoh  a  degree  of  perf  eotion  by  Dr.  Howe, 
and  so  signally  realized  in  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
whose  oultivated  womanhood  was  the  honor 
and  glory  of  the  occasion.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner 
related  some  instances  of  Laura  Bridgman 's 
early  life  in  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Brooks 
rose  to  the  oocasion  in  a  felioitous  address. 
Miss  Eunice  French,  a  blind  pupil  of  the 
school,  read  from  a  large  volume  passages 
in  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Howe,  at  the  head  of 
the  Institute,  introduoed  a  group  of  children 
from  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which 
is  now  a  feature  of  the  system  of  eduoation. 
Miss  Bridgman  was  presented  by  friends 
with  a  beautiful   music-box.    Her   delight 

1  was  great  when  it  was  played  to  her  and  she 
was  made  to  understand  its  meaning.  Con- 
gratulations from  friends  present  and  from 
those  absent  poured  in  upon  her  in  joyful 
profusion. 

Itoaton  burning  iEtaudia;, 

FRIDAY.  JANUARY    6~.~1888. 

MUS.    BBERWOOO'S    KEADliV ;«S. 


It  is  proverbial  that  great  praise  is 
due  to  the  individual  who  invents  a  new 
amusement.  He  is  entitled  to  be  canon- 
ized among  the  benefactors  of  the  hu- 
man race.  If  this  be  true,  Mrs.  John 
Sherwood  of  New  York,— the  Traveller's 
valued  correspondent  over  her  initialed 
signature  of  "M.  E.  W.  8.,"— if  this  be 
true,  Mrs.  Sherwood  will  deserve  a  niche 
in  the  national  Pantheon,'  for  she  h^s 
originated  a  method  of  recreation  that 
has  touched  New  York  society  into  exhil- 
aration and  enthusiasm,  and  called 
forth  audiences  limited  only  by  the 
size  of  the  apartments.  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's readings  are,  indeed,  a  unique 
feature  of  social  life.  They  are 
given  from  her  original  manuscript,  in 
which  she  writes  of  various  phases 'of 
continental  life,— English,  Trench,  Gor- 
man watering-places,  as  may  be,— the 
papers  written  from  her  own  observation 
and  reflection,  and  they  are  thus  vital 
and  brilliant.  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  a  wel- 
comed guest  in  court  circles  in  London, 
in  the  highest  and  most  brilliant  life  of 
Paris  and  the  continent,  and  her  range  of 
observation  is  so  extended,  her  experi- 
ence of  social  and  literary  life  so  wide 
and  fine,  that  the  infloresence  of  these 
experiences  'given  in  her  papers  makes 
their  reading  an  enchanted  hour.  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mrs. 
Sherwood  will  give  one  of  these  readings 
in  Boston  soon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The  date 
is  elsewhere  announced  in  this  issue,  and 
both  the  unique  charm  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  the  object  for  which  it  is  so 
-nobly  given  will  commend  itself  to  the 
public. 


Mrs.  John  Sherwood  will  give  one  of  her  en- 
tertaining readings  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Jan.  17,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  at  which 
glace  tickets  can  be  obtained.  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
visit  is  anticipated  with  great  pleasure  by  her 
|  ;arge  circle  of  personal  friends  and  of  readers  in 
j    his  city.  . - 


EVEMM  TMSCRIPT 
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HOW  A  BLIND  MAN  SEES. 

Many  instances  have  been  related  showing 
that  defection  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
human  senses  often  results  in  developing  the 
corresponding  inner  sense.  This  has  beeu 
more  frequently  observed  in  persons  afflicted 
with  loss  of  sight  and  hearing.  One  of  tho 
kind  is  interestingly  described  in  a  late  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Herald,  which  can  be  safely 
taken  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record.  Mr.  Henry  Hendrickson,  born  in 
Norway,  forty-three  years  ago,  but  who  has 
lived  in  the  United  States  forty  years,  "was 
deprived  of  sight  when  six  months  old.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
book  entitled  "Out  of  the  Darkness,"  some- 
what in  explanation  of  the  mediumship  with 
which  he  is  becoming  endowed,  although 
unable  to  account  for  it  in  any  manner  satis- 
factory to  himself  or  conformable  to  the 
known  laws  of  physical  science.  The  narra- 
tive states  that  he  is  well  educated,  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist,  and',  with  glasses 
which  hide  his  completely  closed  eyes,  one 
would  scarcely  recognise  him  as  a  blind 
man.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has 
seldom  used  an  escort,  except  when  in  great 
haste,  and  when  going  on  territory  entirely 
strange  to  him.  Many  people  who  have  ob- 
served the  facility  with  which  he  moves 
from  place  to  place  doubt  that  he  is  totally 
blind.but  he  has  been  put  under  the  severest 
tests,  and  those  who  have  made  the  investi- 
gations are  convinced  that  he  cannot  see. 
Describing  his  habits  to  the  reporter,  he 
said,  "When  in  a  train  at  fuli  speed,  I  can 
distinguish  and  count  the  telegraph  poles 
easily,  and  often  do  it  as  a  pastime,  or  to  de- 
termine our  speed.  Of  course  I  do  not  see. 
them,  but  I  perceive  them.  It  is  perception. 
Of  course  my  perceptive  qualities  are  not  in 
the  least  impaired  on  account  of  my  blind- 
ness. I  am  not  able  to  explain  it,  but  I  am 
never  in  total  darkness.  It  is  the  same  at 
midnight  as  at  midday.  There  is  always  a 
bright  glow  of  light  surrounding  me."  A 
practical  test  was  made.  A  thick  heavy 
cloth  was  thrown  over  his  head  as  he  sat  in 
his  chair.  This  hung  down  on  all  sides  to 
his  waist.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
see  through  it.  Then  before  him  or  behind 
him,  it  mattered  not,  an  ordinary  walking 
cane  was  held  up  in  various  positions,  and  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  "In  what  position  am 
I  holding  it?"  he  gave  prompt  and  correct 
answers,  without  a  single  mistake,  some- 
times describing  acute  or  oblique  "angles.  "I 
have  never,"  he  said,  "by  the  ordinary  sense 
of  sight  seen  an  object  in  my  life,  nor  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  one.  My  sight  or  dis- 
cernment does  not  come  in  that  way.  This 
will  prove  the  idea  to  you.  Take  me'  into  a 
strange  room,  oue  that  I  have  never  been 
into,  and  never  heard  about,  and  no  matter 
how  dark  it  is,  I  can  tell  you  the  dimensions 
of  the  room  very  closely.  I-do  not  feul  the 
walls — I  will  touch  nothing— but  there  is 
communicated  to  me  by  some  strange  law  of 
perception  the  size  and  configuration  of  the 
room."  He  then  related  that  being  in  New 
York  in  1871,  he  walked  from  Union  square 
to  a  friend's  house  on  Forty-first  street,  a 
long  distance,  with  several  turns,  and  did 
not  make  a  miss.  He  said,  "I  knew  the 
house  when  I  came  to  it.  1  did  not  see  it, 
and  yet  I  did.  I  am  studying  shorthand, 
and  as  my  hearing  is  very  good,  I  expect  to 
become  an  expert.  I  had  a  little  troublo 
with  my  writing  at  first,  but  am  now  able  to 
write  very  well."  Another  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  his  power  to  see  without  eyes  is 
this:  If  one  make  motions  in  the  air  like 
beating  the  time  for  a  choir,  but  describing 
phonetic  characters,  he  tells  the  characters, 
and  interprets  them.  What  might  be  termed 
a  "crucial  test"  of  this  was  given  the  Herald 
reporter.  Mr.  Hendrickson  further  said, 
"I'm  a  very  good  .skater,  and  can,  when 
gliding  over  the  ice  swiftly,  see  every  par- 
ticle on  the  ice,  every  crack  and  rough  spot, 
no  matter  how  small  and  indistinct.  The 
•aster  I  go,  the  plainer  I  can  see.  Well,  I 
.lon't  mean  that  I  can  see,  but  I  perceive,  or 
something.  It  is  light  to  me,  and  I  discern 
everything/; 


Mrs.  John  Sberwood's  Reading  for  Hie  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Wind. 
Mis.  John  Sherwood  of  New  York,  well  known 
as,  a  writer,  a  social  leader  and  a  helper  of  all 
charitable  objects  in  her  own  city,  does  not  be 
Have  that  charity  should  stay  at  home,  though  u 
ribald  surely  have  its  rise  there.  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
who  has  pleaded  with  pen  and  voice  for  so  many 
good  works  at  home,  has  graciously  agreed  to 
come  to  Boston  to  give  one  of  her  popular  read- 
ings in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The 
reading  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
Oil  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  at  eiglu 
o'clock.  The  kindergarten  is  now  a  well-established 
lact  and  the  little  children-ire  living  happily  and 
comfortably  in  the  pleasant  home  which  loving 
hands  have  built  up  for  them.  The  nest  is  made, 
the  nestlings  snugly  bestowed,  and  now  there  is 

i nothing  more  to  be  done  except  to  keep  the  nest 
warm  and  the  little  sightless  songsters  well  fed. 
The  friends  of  the  kindergarten  feel  no  anxiety  on 
this  head.  It  is  a  charity  that  needs  little  begging 
Wm,  The  small  claimants  for  the  light  of  educa- 
tion have  but  to  be  seen  and  beard  to  have  their 
claim  admitted.  Children,  young  as  they  are,  are 
winking  for  them  and  bringing  their  touching  little 
contributions  to  help  the  good  work  along.  This 
opportunity  offered  to  hear  this  large-hearted  and 
Inilliant  woman,  who  kindly  lends  her  aid  to  the 
enterprise,  will  be  most  welcome  to  all  friends  oi 
the  kindergarten. 

Tickets  for  the  reading  are  to  be  had  at  the 
office  oC  Hotel  Brunswick,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Howe,  241  Beacon  street,  and  at  the  salesroom 
of  the  rerkiu8  Institution  for  the  Blind,  37  Avon 
street. 


A  memorial  irlbnte  to  the  late  Mrs.  Acagos  Is  to 

ho  given  in  the  form  of  a  reading  for  mo  benellt  of  the 
Kindergarten  t,r  the  Blln.-l,  by  Mrs.  Sner.vood,  of  New 
Joik,  the  Rifted  author.  It  will  take  place  In  the  parlors 
of  Hotel  Brunswick,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  17,  at  8 
P.  M.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  either  at  the  hotel  or  at 
tie  residence  of  Mrs  Howe,  241  Beacon  street,  or  at  the 
cilice  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  sticct. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Its  Origin,  Growth  and    Achievements — 

A  fni'cer  of  Usefulness. 

Situated  on  Perkins  street,  Jamaica  Plain,  in 
one  oC  the  most  pleasant  localities  near  Boston, 
is  a  large  building  with  a  bright,  sunny  aspect 
and  with  little  about  it  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
public  institution.  It  is  the  "Kindergarten 
School  for  the  Blind."  It  was  opened  on  May 
last,  aud  with  10  little  pupils  began  its  career  of 
usefulness.  The  number  ha3  increased  to  19, 
and  the  house  will  accommodate  35.  The  work 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  is  too  well  knswn  to 
need  any  explanation,  but  this  kindergarten 
may  be  said  to  be  an  outcome  of  the  former, 
Since  it  had  its  origin  in  the  careful  study  of  the 
need;  of  lha  blind,  and  the  realization  of  how 
much  children  so  handicapped  need  special 
training. 

The  kindergarten  method  is  especially  suited 
to  the  instruction  of  sightless  children.  Mr.  M. 
Auagnos  gave  form  to  the  wish  for  a  home  for 
those  unfortunates,  and  t;,e  importance  of  the 
project  bscamo  evident  to  a  number  of  people, 
and  ready  hands  were  found  to  aid  and  carry 
out  the  project.  Entertainments,  fairs,  contri- 
butions from  various  parts  of  New  England  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  aud  sufficient  funds  were 
obtained  to  purchase  a  large  estate  aud  erect  a 
suitable  building. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  Miss  Isabel 
Greely,  matron ;  two  kindergartners,  Miss  John- 
son and  Miss  Swan;  an  assistant  matron,  Miss 
"lose,  and  Miss  lleteher,  the  sneeial  teacher  to 
Eciitb  Thomas.  This  child  was" born  in  Chelsea 
in  1879,  At  the  ago  of  four  years  she  was  at- 
tacked with  a  malignant  fever  depriving  her  of 
sight  aud  hearing;  she  is  well  developed 
physically  and  menially,  aud  has  a  very  brigbt, 
winning  face;  sho  is  apparently  happy,  and 
does  not  realize  how  different  nor  life  13  from 
others.  Another  little  girl  who  is  a  member  of 
the  school  was  very  delicate  in  body,  and 
mentally    and   physically    indolent,    bhe  had 


evidently  been  the  object  of  a    care 

It  made  her  hclplcsB,  but  after  bein..:  in  the 
school  for  Mshort  time  anrroandad    by 
busy  childron  she  gained    in   physical   strength 
and  began  td   snow  interest  in   her   play  and 
surroundings. 

The  children  of  New  England  are  received  at 
the  school  between  6  and  10,  and  are  usually 
the  children  of  poor  parents  who  cannot  afford 
to  give  them  any  special  instruction,  aud  some 
of  them  aro  waifs  who  are  dependent  on  the 
Charity  of  the  world.  After  they  finish  at  the 
kindergarten  their  education  is  continued  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  they  are  often  fitted  to 
begin  life  with  qualifications  which  insure  I 
a  degree  of  success.  Parents  and  friends,  or  the 
town  whose  charge  the  child  may  be,  aie  ex- 
pected to  provide  it  with  suitable  clothing,  while 
tho  training  and  board  for  the  child  are  given 
where  the  child  is  homolc^. 

In  speaking  of  the  children,  thoir  teacher 
said  that  tho  idea  of  blind  children  posses- 
sing a  iiner  touch,  or  the  ability  to  distinguish 
articles  with  their  lingers  more  quickly 
than  other  children  was  a  mistake,  and  not 
until  this  touch  is  cultivated  and  educated 
ore  they  able  to  use  thoir  fingers  properly. 
Their  modelings  in  clay  are  noticeably  good  and 
it  is  a  question  if  children  who  can  sao  could  do 
much  better.  In  tbeir  games  they  show  tho 
same  interest  and  enjoyment  of  other  children, 
and  they  aro  encouraged  to  make  little  sugges- 
tions about  their  games  and  work-.  One  little 
girl  of  nine  years  made  a  pair  of  pillow  cases  as 
a  gilt  for  her  mother,  and  at  Christmas  time 
several  of  the  little  gills  made  tbeir  own  designs 
for  their  gifts.  The  young  lady  who  has  charge 
of,  their  musical  training  is  Miss  Cornelia 
lloeski,  a  graduate  from  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  who  continues  her  musical  education.  She 
possesses  marked  abili;y  and  will  doubtless 
make  a  success"  as  a  teacher. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M. 
Anaguos,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  tho  chil- 
dren and  iu  the  future  of  tho  school.  What  it 
needs  to  secure  success  is  a  solid  financial  basis. 
Au  endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  of  which  tho 
income  only  should  be  used  for  current  ex- 
penses, would  be  the  surety  of  its  future.  About 
1^3000  has  already  been  contributed.  These 
blind  children  have  an  imperative  ilaim  for  all 
that  the  world  can  do  for  them.  On  the  17th 
01  January  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  will  give  a 
reading  at  the  Brunswick,  the  proceeds  to  go 
toward  this  fund,  and  several  projects  towaid 
raising  the  desired  amount  have  been  suggested. 
To  quote  from  the  appeal  of  their  director :  "In 
the  great  procsssion  of  humanity  it  depends  on 
us  whether  tho  places  of  these  unfortunates 
shall  be  high  or  low,  good  or  bad,  useful  or 
helpless." 

This  school  will  develop  their  ability,  incul- 
cate habits  of  industry  aud  attention,  and  is  in 
every  way  a  noble  work  desorving  to  bo  made  a 
permanent  good. 


SUNDAY  HEEALD. 


SUNDAY,  JANUAEY  8,  1888. 


MRS.  SHERWOOD'S  READING 
Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood  of  New  York 
will  give  a  reading  in  the  hall  of 
Hotel  Brunswick  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  17, 
at  8  P.  M.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  children's  kindergarten,  in  memory  of 
her  friend,  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos,  whose  in- 
terest in  this  benevolent  enterprise  was  so 
well  known.  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  a  benevolent 
aud  philanthroDic  lady,  as-  well  as  a  gifted 
author,  and  has  frequently  contributed  similar 
entertainments  for  benevolent  purposes  in  her 
own  city.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  either  at 
the  hotel  or  at  the  office  of  the  institution.  No. 
37  Avon  street,  or  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Howe,  24J.  Beacon  street. 


- 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  9,  1S8S 


Mrs.  John  Sherwood  of  New  York  will  give  a 
reading  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  kindergarten, 
in  memory  of  her  friend,  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
on  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,at  S  p.  m.,  in  the  banquet  hall 
of  Hotel  Brunswick.  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  a  well- 
known  author  and  is  deeply  interested  in  chari- 
table work.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  241  Beacon 
street,  or  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon 
street,  or  at  Hotel  Brunswick. 


Ucston  burning  traveller. 

MONDAY.  JANUARY  9,  1888. 
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ti^T"  Mrs.  Sherwood's  readif 
be  given  in  Boston  as  has  already  be«n 
announced,  will  be  from    her  papei 
titled  "My  Season  in  London,  Especially 
the  Juoilee  Season."     The  paper    has 
elicited    no   little  enthusiasm   in 
York,  and  those  who  have  heard  it  quite 
agree   with  the  opinion   expressed    by 
Mrs.    Linn     Linton     and     Mrs. 
tor     of     London,      who     have     said 
that  Mrs.  Sherwood  knows  London  and 
England  better  than  most  English  peo- 
ple do.    Mrs.  Shorwood's  range  of 
experience  in  London  included  not   only 
fadiion    and  the  court  circle- 
also   knew   well   the   leading    literary, 
artistic,  and  religious    celebrities,    and 
her  paper  fairly  sparkles  with  its  graphic 
portraitures  and  incidents.    Mrs.  Slier- 
wood's  first  reading  in  Boston  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  social  season. 


Saturday,  Jan.  7,  1888. 


Laura  Dewey  Biudoman.  (he  Massa- 
chusetts girl  whose  afflictions  have  made 
her  famous,  held  a  reception  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston, 
on  the  28th  of  December  to  commemorate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  entranc 
that  Institution.  Upwards  of  two  hundred 
persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  the 
wonderful  results  of  patient  education  for 
the  girl  who  pi  ssesi  es  but  two  of  the  five 
senses  usually  bestowed  on  hums 

Miss  Bridgman    entered  the  Instil 
when  she  was  eight  years  old.     YFM1 
infant  sickness  deprived  her  of  eyesight, 
and  the  power  of  speech  and  In 
sense  of  smell  was  entiri  ly  i  I  and 

that  of  taste  much   impaired.     She  v. 
girl  of  quick  sensibilities,   a  fact   which 
aided  her  vastlyin  acquiring  that  wonder- 
ful comprehension  of   the  things  around 
her  which  has  made  her,   her  bene, 
and   the   Institution,    famous    the   world 

Dr.   Samuel  G-.   Howe,   now  d 
the  husband  of  Mrs.   Julia    Ward  Howe, 
took  charge  of  the  girl  wh 
Boston  fifty  years  ago.      SI  ight, 

after  indomitable  and   pain-staking  effort 
on  the  part  of  her  preceptorand  hisaf 
ant,    Miss   Drew,    to   write,    read,    spell, 
knit,  and  to   converse  with   her   tea< 
and  those  who  knew   the  mysterious  lan- 

o|  the  blind   and  mute.     Thi 
sense  K  f1  her.  that  of    touch,  enabled  her 
to  do  this.     Talking   is   ci  with 

her  fin 

-  ori  acquainted  with  the  i      .  .  _ 
■   i 

habct.     As 
--  his   chili 

knovi  aol      rorld  was  graph}, 

arithmetic,  metry,    his! 

iphy,  until  now  she  is  as  profi- 

in  the  ordinary  bran,  ruing 

age  person  not  handicapped  by 

the  loss  "i  natural  powers. 


tir 
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On  the  day  referred  to  above  she  sat  in 
the  hall  of  the  Institution  with  her  tutor 
at  her  right  hand.  There  was  singing  by 
a  chorus  of  fifty  little  blind  children  in 
attendance  at  the  Institution,  a  recitation 
by  a  young  blind  girl,  a  voluntary  on  the 
organ  by  Miss  Black,  also  blind,  and  an 
overture  by  a  brass  band  composed  of 
blind  boys.  So  keen  and  refined  is  her 
sensibility  that  it  is  said  Miss  Bridgman 
can  appreciate,  in  a  small  way,  of  course, 
the  beauty  of  musicby  means  of  the  sound 
vibrations  on  the.  floor.  The  exercises  of 
the  afternoon  were  translated  to  her  by 
her  tutor  in  the  mute  language  of  the 
fingers,  and  Miss  Bridgman  attested  her 
feelings  by  clapping  her  hands  and 
smiling. 

Mrs.  J.  Ward  Howe  presided,  and  her 
remarks,  as  well  as  those  of  Bev.  Dr.  E.  I 
E.  Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  Rev.  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks  and  the  aged  Capt.  R.  R. 
Forbes,  were  communicated  to  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  women  in  the  same  way 
as  to  Miss  Brfcgman. 

Miss  Bridgman  was  fifty-eight  years  old 
on  Wednesday,  and  so  the  reception  had 
a  double  significance.  During  her  earlier 
years  she  made  a  practice  of  keeping  a 
journal,  and  for  ten  years,  from  1840  to 
1850,  wrote  page  after  page  of  notes,  so 
that  to-day  she  has  forty  or  more  manu- 
script books  of  her  own  make,  the  num- 
ber of  pages  being  about  six  hundred. 
She  has  also  written  three  autobiographi- 
cal sketches,  several  poems,  and  numer- 
ous letters. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Charles 
Dickens  was  taken  to  see  Laura  Bridgman 
during  the  first  visit  to  America,  and 
wrote  an  interesting  account  of  her  in  his 
"American  Notes." — N.  Y.  Witness. 


shows  that  seventeen  pupils  I'ave  been  ad- 
mitted. What  is  no  ■■  needed  to  place  this 
kiudergarten  on  a  solid  financial  basis  is  an 
endowment  of  $100,000,  of  which  the  income 
only  should  be  used  for  current  expenses. 
Three  thousand  dollars  has  already  been 
contributed  toward  this  permanent  fund, 
and  an  appeal  is  made  tor  more.  In  the  re- 
port is  given  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  second  Laura  Bridgman. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


January  12  1888]  ~(15) 


KiNDERGAiTKs  ?or  thb  Blind. — On  Tues- 
day, January  17,  at  8  P.M.,  a  reading  ia  to  be 
given  in  the  parlors  of  Hotel  Brunswick,  for  trie 
benefit  of  the  blind  kindergarten,  by  MrB. 
M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  of  New  York,  in  memory 
of  her  late  friend,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Anagnos,  who  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  this  noble 
enterprise.  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  well  known,  not 
only  as  an  author,  but  by  her  practical  interest 
in  benevolent  work.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
either  at  the  hotel  or  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Howe,  241  Beacon  Street,  or  the  salesrooms  of 
the  institution,  37  Avon  Street. 


EVENING  TEANSCKIPT 


SAXUKDAT,  JANUARY  14,  188S. 


EVENING  TRANSCfllPT 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY    7,    1SS8, 


Note.  I  have  heard  recently  many  pleas- 
ant comments  on  Mrs.  Kichards's  most  in- 
teresting reminiscences  in  the  Transcript  of 
the  great  fair  of  1833.  Mrs.  Richards,  with 
excellent  modesty,  refrains  from  giving  the 
lines  to  the  "Flora"  of  the  pretty  poem  on 
the  brilliant  ladles  therein  mentioned.  I 
have  learned  that  the  "Flora"  was  herself. 
Can  any  one  give  the  lines  as  originally 
■written  by  Mrs.  Osgood?— I  mean  those  re- 
ferring to  "Flora."  The  others  have  been 
quoted.  B. 


LECTURES. 

rurltcr  Memorial  Science  Class.  Mr.  M.  Anag- 
nos will  lecture  tomorrow  noon;  subject,  "The 
Kindergarten." 

f3o0toit  (£wnfug  ^tctudlcr, 

SATURDAY.     JANUARY    14,    183S. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood's  reading  for  the  benefit 
|  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  will  be  given 
at  Hotel  Brunswick'  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 
17,  at  8  P.  M.,  the  subject  being  "My  Season  iu 
London,  Especially  the  Jubilee  Season."  Mrs. 
Sherwood  will  arrive  at  the  Brunswick  on  Mon- 
day evening.  The  lecture  is  exciting  great  in- 
terest, and,  as  the  size  of  the  hall  is  limited, 
tickets  cannot  be  procured  too  early.  They  can 
be  obtained  at  the  Brunswick,  at  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe's,  241  Beacon  street,  and  at  Mr. 
Anagnos's  office,  37  Avon  street. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper 


Wxt  JlaHw  §t$\iUv. 


MONDAY,     JANUARY    9,     1888. 


The  fifty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  trust- 
ees of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
connected  with  the  institution  on  Oct.  1  was 
200,  against  180  in  October,  1S8S,  while  the 
number  of  applicants  for  admission  was 
larger  than  ever  before.  An  appeal  is  made 
lor  the  endowment  of  a  few  scholarships  so 
that  the  post-graduate  courses  may  be  made 
even  more  beneficial  than  they  are  now.  The 
finances  of  the  institution  are  in  good  con- 
dition, the  cash  on  haud  October,  18S6,  be- 
ing $38,327,  the  total  receipts  during  the 
year  amounting  to  $150,000,  and  the  expen- 
ses $183,308,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3028. 
The  report  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 


Mrs.  Sherwood's  reading  at  Hotel  Brunswick, 
next  Tuesday  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  will  be  the  event  of  next 
week.  This  will  be  Mrs.  Sherwood's  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston,  and  is  anticipated  with  great 
interest  by  the  many  who  know  and  admire  the 
ready  wit  and  tact  of  this  clever  woman.  Her 
readings  for  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  have  been  delightful,  and  it 
has  been  hard  to  find  rooms  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  crowds  who  wish  to  hear  her. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Hotel  Brunswick,  or 
at  Mrs.  Howe's,  241  Beacon  street,  or  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  37 
Avon  street. 
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Mrs.   !5herw««Ml's  Keadinj. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Advertiser :— 

Wo  nave  certainly  reason  to  hope  that  Boston 
will  be  represented  at  its  test  at  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's reading,  announced  to  be  given 
at  the  Brunswick  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing January  17,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  kindergarten.  The  charily  itself 
is  one  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  heart  of 
the  community,  and  this  appeal  is  much  en- 
forced by  a  visit  to  the  kindergarten  and  a 
glance  at  its  tiny  occupants.  The  distinguished 
lady  who  kindly  gives  her  services  in  its  behalf 
is  too  well-known  to  Deed  any  introduction 
here.  Although  much  crowded  with  engage- 
ments, social  and  literary,  she  finds  it  in  liar 
heart  to  leave  her  brilliant  New  York  in  the  very 
height  of  the  season  in  order  to  give  her  help 
and  countenance  to  this  doubly  sacred  cause, 
ministering  at  once  to  the  helplessness  of  child- 
hood and  tha  misfortuns  of  blindness. 

It  was  as  the  guest  of  the  late  Julia  Anagnos 
that  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  first  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  calamity  of  blindness.  She  was 
so  deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  pupils  of  the 
South  Boston  institution  that  in  contemplating 
a  series  of  readings  to  be  given  by  hor  for  vari- 
ous charities  she  determined  to  devote  soma 
effort  to  the  aid  of  the  blind.  Her  desire  to  Jo 
this  was  heightened  by  the  flitting  of  her  ana 
our  anjellc  friend  irom  this  scene  of  life.  With 
tender  zeal,  therefore,  she  dedicates  tbe  coming 
reading  to  the  memory  Of  her  whose  partint.  in- 
junction to  one  most  dear  to  her  was :  "Take 
care  of  the  little  blind  children."       J.  W.  H. 

Boston,  Jan.  13. 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  JAN.  14,   1888. 


TEE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  liass.  chiissettB 
School  for  the  Blind  has  just' been  pub- 
lished. The  year  has  been  very  successful. 
The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connec- 
ted with  the  institution  on  the  first  of  Oct. 
was  200  against  180  in  October  1886,  while 
the  number  of  applicants  for  admission 
was  larger  than  ever  before.  An  appeal  is 
made  for  the  endowment  of  a  few  scholar- 
ships, so  that  the  post-graduate  courses 
may  be  made  even  mce  beneficial  than 
they  are  now.  The  report  of  ihs  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  shows  that  17  pupils 
have  been  admitted.  What  is  now  needed 
to  place  this  kindergarten  on  a  solid  fiuan- 
ancial  basis  is  an  endo  wiuen  t  of  a  $100,000, 
of  which  the  income  should  o  .ly  be  used 
for  current  expenses.  Three  thousand 
dollars  have  already  been  contributed  to- 
ward this  permanent  fund,  and  an  appeal 
is  made  for  more.  In  tho  report  is  given  a 
very  interesting  account  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  second  Laura  Bridgman,  of  whom  the 
papers  have  already  made  nientiou. 

The  treasurer's  exhibit  is  summarized  as 
follows  : 

I  30,327  45 
150.009  89 


Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1886 
Total  receipts 


Total  expenditures 
Balance 


$186,337  34 
183,308  87 

$»,028  47  I 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD. 


Mrs.  Sherwood's  readings  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  next  Tuesday  are  given  for  the 
benefit  oE  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Tliis 
charity  is  one  which  has  interested  Boston 
people  most  cordially  from  its  first  inception, 
and  the  entertainment  by  the  mucli-adtnired 
reader  from  New  York  deserves  the  best  patron- 
age and  most  cordial  indorsement  which  it  can 
receive. 


— r- 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 


SUNDAY,  JANUAEY  15,  1888. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
many  social  and  literary  engagements  in  New 
York,  lias  kindly  offered  to  come  to  Boston  to 
givo  a  reading  for  the  Kindergarten  lor  the 
Blind,  and  it  is  hoped  she  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  response  from  the  worthy  people  of 
our  citv.  The  reading  will  be  given  at  Hotel 
Brunswick  next  Tuesday  evening  at  80  clock. 
This  reading  is  given  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mrs  Julia  It.  Anagnos,  through  whose  friend- 
ship Mrs.  Sherwood  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  her  sym- 
pathies were  aroused  for.  the  school  recently 
opened  in  lioxbury.  This  kindergarten  Is 
wull  started,  toe  premises  being  entirely  free 
from  the  shadow  of  debt,  yet  there  is  but 
scanty  means  left  for  carrying  it  on,  for  feed- 
mi'  and  teaching  the  baud  of  little  children 
already  within  it's  walls,  and  the  effort  is  now 
being'  made  to  raise  a  permanent  fund,  the 
an  ratal  income  from  which  shall  defray  the 
i  "rent  expenses  of  the  school.  Tickets  for 
toe  reading  may  be  obtained  at  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Howe, 
241  Beacon  street,  and  at  the  salesroom  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  37  Avon  street. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  16,  18S&, 


FOR  THE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

TY',\    charities    have  wakened    in    the 
minds  of   Boston  people  more  hearty  and 

[y  thought  than  tho  kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  hast  winter  the  entertainments 
given    in    its   aid    were   well    attended; 

8t-books  opened  freely,  and  the 
pleasant  building  in  Eoxbury  now  occu- 
pied by  the  kindergarten  became  first  a 
possibility,  then  a  reality.  The  service 
ni  dedication  of  the  new  building  last 
April  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who 
listened  to  the  words  at  Dr.  Peabody  and 
Dr.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Howe,  Dr.  Eliot  and 
others  who  spoke  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion. 

The  education  of  the  blind  is  a  neces- 
sity which  has  long  been  actively  in  the 
Syjunilthies  of  the  thousands  who  have 
watched  the  uuhle  work  of  tiie  Perkins 
Institution,  and  the  extension  of  oppor- 
tunities to  blind  children  too  young  for 
1  he  regular  school  work  rouses  the 
liveliesl  interest.  Goodly  sums  of  money 
subscribed  and  collected  last  year, 
but  the  kindergarten  is  in  need  of  more 
money;  the  proceeds  of  the  rending  to  be 
given"  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  Tuesday 
evening  by  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  of  New 
York  are  to  he  given  to  this  fund. 

It  is  good  to  be  charitable;  it  is  good 
entertained  by  a  pleasaut  and  satis- 
factory reader,  who  lends  to  the  words  of 
the  writers  from  whom  she  chooses  selec- 
tions the  beauty  of  her  unselfishness  in 
coming  to  give  her  services  for  charity's 
sake.  "Mrs.  Sherwood's  reputation  as  a 
render  would  call  an  audience  of  social 
importance  to  hear  her  at  any  time.    The 

it  for  which  the  readings  are  given 
doubles  the  interest  in  the  admirable  pro- 
gramme, which  will  be  given  tomorrow 
night. 


Mr3.  Sherwood  will  give  a  readme  for  the 
kindergarten  of  the  blind  at  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick next  Tuesday  evening  at  P.  o'clock.  This 
reading  is  given  in  memory  of  the  lata  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Anagnos,  through  whose  friendship  Mrs. 
Sherwood  first  became  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  the  blind. 

An  ardent  friend  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  wriles  to  tho  Breakfast  Table  to  say  that 
no  lSostoninnueed  hope  to  go  to  heavon  until 
the  full  endowment  needed  for  that  institution 
has  been  contributed.  The  correspondent  adds 
«  good  word  for  Mrs.  Sherwood's  readings  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  to  be  given  at 
the  Brunswick  tomorrow  night. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  16,   18SS. 


MONDAY.    JANUARY    16,    1888. 


MRS,    JOHN    SHERWOOD. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  \\re 
have  received  from  f  rof .  Anagnos,  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a  neat  pam- 
phlet report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  building  for  the  Kinder- 
garten department,  April  19,  1887.  The  book 
is  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Fried-  1 
rich  Froebel  and  a  picture  of  the  nev  build- 
ing. The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows: 
Origin  of  the  Kindergarten  ;  Location;  Build- 
ing; Accounts  from  the  Uoston  Herald  and 
Boston  Transcript ;  Programme  at  the  Dedi- 
cation ;  Dedicatory  Exercises — Addresses  by 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  Bev.  Drs.  Peabody, 
Brooks  and  Bartol,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford, 
Hou.  J.  W.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodo- 
canchi  Poems  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Lane  and  Miss  Louisa  M.  Al- 
cott,  and  appeal  of  Laura  Bridginan  ;  Com- 
ments of  the  Press ;  "Blindness  of  the  Blind," 
a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol;  Extracts  from 
the  55th  annual  report  of  the  Trustees;  Fi- 
nancial statement ;  Kindergarten  fund,  with 
a  complete  list  of  contributors;  Annnal  sub- 
scriptions for  current  expenses ;  Endowment 
Fund. 

The'  Kindergarten  sysfem  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  usefulness  jh  the  education  of 
blind  pupils,  and  the  opening  of  this  new 
avenu  has  made  glad  the  lives  (as  Dr.  El- 
iot puts  it)  not  only  of  those  who  "sit  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  but  of 
those  privileged  to  help  in  the  work. 

Among  the  contributors  we  are  pleased  to 
see  that  Sunday  Schools  and  individuals  in 
this  vicinity  were  "privileged  to  help"  and 
no  doubt  their  lives  are  made  glad  at  the 
success  already  attained. 


gjxrstortt    §j0$k 


MONDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  16,  1SS8 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
It  has  already  been  announced  thai  -Mrs.  Jolm 
Sherwood  of  New  York  will  give  one  of  her  popu- 
lar readings  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Bl  nd  at  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Jan.  17,  at  8  p.  m.  The  subject  of  her  paper  is 
taken  from  her  own  writings  and  is  entitled  "My 
Season  in  London.  Especially  tho  Jubilee  Season" 
—a  sketch  which  fairly  snarkles  with  its  graphic 
portraitures  and  incidents,  drawn  as  it  is  from  her 
own  wide  range  of  observation  and  reflection  dur- 
ing her  late  visit  abroad.  Its  presentation  in  5  ew 
York  has  called  forth  no  little  enthusiasm  from 
large  audiences  and  added  very  materially  to  tho 
fowls  of  the  charitable  enterprise  for  which  it  was 
"iven.  The  entertainment  and  the  noble  object 
'for  which  it  is  so  kindly  rendered  should  draw  a 
full  house  in  this  enlightened  and  benevolent  city. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Brunswick,  at  Mrs. 
Howe's,  241  Beacon  street,  and  at  the  ofhee  of 
the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


MONDAY,    JANUARY    1G,    1888. 


Airs.  John  Sherwood  of  New  York,  well  known 
aB  a  writer,  a  social  leader  and  helper  of  charita- 
ble objects  in  her  own  city,  will  give  an  entertain- 
ment of  readings  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  tomorrow 
night.  Tickets  for  sale  at  the  hotel,  by  Mrs.  Howe, 
241  Beacon  street,  and  at  the  salesroom  for  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  37  Avon  street. 


Hi  >■  Place  in  tiie  Uterary  r,;r<-  ..;       .     •>  . 
Mrs.  John  widely 

I  her  initialed  signatui ■••_ 
W.  S  ,"  holds  a  unique  and  important  position 
in  contemporary  literary  life.    Tomorrow 
lng  Mrs.  Sherwood  appears  for  the  first   time   in 
Boston  in   a    reading — a   reading  so  different 
from  the  usual  acceptation   of   the  term  that   it 
may  almost  he  said  to  be  the  invention  <4  a  new 
form  of  entertainment.    During    he  past  year 
made  over  S3000  for  New 
York  charities  by  these  readings  of  original  pu- 
pa.s  written  by  herself.  Ike  New  Stork 'J 
says  of  this  accomplished  lady : 

Mrs.  Sherwood  occupies  a  unique  and  b 
ble  place  in  the  literary  life  of  New  Vork.    in 
the  last  two  years  she  has  given  83  readn 
her  charming  home.    These  readiugs  h  ■. 
traded  not  only   tho  acknowledged   lea  i 
fashion,  but  men  and  women  who  have  made 
names  for  themselves  in  the  learned  prof' 
literature  and   business.    Says   a   well-known 
clergyman  who  has  been  a  delighted  attendant 
at  these  meetings:  "'While   we   have  all   been 
talking  in  a  vague  way  about   the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  literary  salon  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  has  quietly  gone  ahead  and 
fished  it.    Her  success  has  not  been  due  simply 
to  the  beauty  of  Iter  toilets,  1  he  rare  liowers  and 
exotics  with  which  her  rooms  have  been  deco- 
rated or  the  exquisite  quality  of  her  voice,  al- 
though all  these  things  have  been  in  her  favor. 
It  is  not  due  even  to  the  fact  that  fashion  has 
set  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  her  literary  reun- 
ions.   It  is  rather  due  to  her  rare  intellectual 
abiliSy. 

She  isan  intellectual  woman  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  her  carefully  written  papers 
have  a  literary  charm  and  finish  not  usually 
found  in  the  writings  of  even  tbe  most  clever 
women  of  society.  This  alone  explains  why 
she  has  been  able  in  this  busy  commercial  city, 
and  in  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  to  draw  to- 
gether so  many  people  to  hear  her  read.  With- 
out losing  her  patriotism,  she  has  become  cos- 
mopolitan in  her  culture.  In  her  personality 
she  is  the  ideal  of  an  English  gentlewoman, 
transferred  from  some  old  canvas,  but  iustiuct 
with  the  best  thought  and  the  highest  culture  of 
our  American  life." 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  subject  tomorrow  night  is, 
as  has  already  been  anuonnced  in  the  Tn 
"My  Season  in  Lond«n,  Especially  the  Jubilee 
Season."  It  is  one  nf  the  most  brilliant  and 
finely  entertaining  of  papers,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  attract  a  large  audience.  The  object,  too,  in 
its  aid  of  the  kindergarten  [or  the  blind,  ap- 
peals to  every  one. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


TUESDAY.   JANUARY    17     1888. 


.  ...M*s.  John  Sherwood's  social  vogue  in  New 
York  follows  her  to  Boston.  Even  at  the  high 
price  eharged,  the  tickets  to  her  causerie  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  the  Brunswick 
tonight,  have  had  to  be  worked  for. 


&\ 


Boston  Journal* 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  16, 1888. 

Mrs.  Jolm  Sherwood  of  New  York  will  give  one 
of  her  popular  readings  In  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  at  Hotel  Brunswick    on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  17,  at  8  o'clock.    The  subject  of 
her  paper  is  from  her  own  writings,  and  is  en- 
titled   "  My  Season  in   Loudon,    especially   the 
Jubilee  Season." 

Hotel 

BRUNSWICK 


2t$rg.  £f)ertoootr£  ftcaDing 


IN    AID    OF 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 


ADMIT  ONE 


TUESDAY    EVENING 

. . JANUARY 


17  .  . 

AT    8   O'CLOCK 


N.  D.  C.  HODGES, 

47  Lafayette  Place, 


New  York. 


C?ffl 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  18,  1888 


TO  HEL-P  THE  BLIND. 


Mrs. 


John   Sherwood   Gives   a  Beading  a* 
the  Hotel  Brunswick. 


Mrs.  Jobn  Shorwood  of  New  York  gave,  last 
evening,   in    the    Banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel 
Brunswick,  a  reading  in   aid   of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.    The  table  at  which  the 
lady  sat  divring  the  evening,  placed  just  oppo- 
;  site  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  bora  a  lamp, 
whose  soft  light  irradiated  the    hues  of  a  vari- 
|  colored    shade    and   some  brilliant  and    fra- 
!  grant    flowers.      The    chairs     which      seated 
i  the      audience   '  were     ranged    in     a    more 
I  or     less     symmetrical      curve     about     this 
I  centre.         That        the       audience        which 
I  occupied  the  chairs  was  a  large  and  select  one 
I  was  due  to  two  causes.    Of  course  there   was 
the  natural    sympathy    which    the  appeal  of 
;  "little,   sightless    children"    must    awaken  — 
even,  one    might  fancy,    in  tbe    breast  of  a 
being  as  destitute  of  humanity  as   Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  Mr.  Hyde.    But  the  second 
cause  was  at  least  quite  as  potent— for  is   not 
sympathy,  in    the    most    benevolent  bosoms, 
often      a     spring    whose      healing      waters 
zealous     friendly      hands      must       discover 
by      removing     the     dead     branches      and 
faded  leaves  of  drear  autumns  of  the  soul  ? 
Hence  it  may  be  reckoned  a  prime  reason  why 
1  such  generous  response  is   always    given  when 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of    the    Kindergarten 


for 


■PP. 
the  Blind  is  made,  that  the  appeal  has  behind 
it  tbe  name  of  Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe,  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Julia  Anagnos,  the  impetuous 
advocacy  of  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott,  and 
the  patient  and  tireless  zeal  of  _  Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos.     In  this  particular  audience  were: 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Hale,  Mr. 
William  Wilkius  'Warren  and  Mrs.  Warren,  Mr. 
George  W.  Wales  and  Mrs.  'Wales,  Mr.  Joseph 
Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales,  Colonel  Worthington  of 
the  Traveller  and  Mrs.  Worthington, 
Mr.  Thomas  O.  Richardson  and  Mrs. 
Richardson,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwiglit,  Mrs. 
Robert  0.  Whitiirop,  Mr.  John  Elliott  and 
Mrs.  Elliott,  Colonel  Henry  Stone  and  Mrs.  Stone, 
Mi's.  Richard  Baker,  Miss  Martha  W.  Sawyer, 
Miss  Ella  F.  Ford,  Miss  Ellen  Maria  Wheelock, 
Miss  J.  R.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Spooner,  the 
Rev.  William  R.  Alger  and  Miss  Abbie  L.  Alger, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew,  Miss  Edith  Andrew,  Mrs. 
Mitria  F.  Parker, Mr.  Henry  Howe  and  Mrs.  Howe, 
Mr.  Royal  M.  I'ulsifer  and  Mrs  Pulsiter, 
Miss  Marion  Gray,  Miss  Lucy  Derby,  Mr.  Arthur 
Howard  Pickering,  Mrs.  Arthur  Foote,  Mrs.  S. 
H.  liertram,  Mrs.  John  P.  Bailey  of  Baltimore, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Coburn  nnd  Miss  Coburn,  Mr.  George 
L.  Goodwin,  Mi.  Charles  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Aluiy,  the  Kev.  Dr.  William  H.  Brooks 
of  Hanover  and  Mrs.  Brooks. 

Mrs.  .Sherwood,  whose  entrance  was  greeted 
with  applause,  was  seen  by  those  not  already 
familiar  with  her  appearance  to  be  a  lady  of 
large  and  fine  stature,  with  a  countenance  of 
mingled  affability  and  intellectuality,  who 
gave  an  impression  of  exuberant  health  and 
life.  Her  gown  was  simple  in  pattern  and  a 
rich  chocolate  in  color.  Her  dark  hair  was 
worn  about  the  sides  of  her  forehead  in  a 
fashion  which  made  one  think  of  gracious 
ladies  looking  out  of  canvases  of  old  artists 
who  knew  how  to  put  both  picturesqueness 
and  vitality  into  their  portrayals.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  presided,  and  announced  that 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Steams  would  give  the  evening 
a  musical  preface  in  German.  Mr.  Stearns  is 
a  pupil  of  Professor  Stoekhausen  of  Frank- 
furt-am-Main.  and  having  learned  while  in 
Germany  to  do  c.s  the   Germans  did,  he  now 


accompanied  himself  upon  the  pianoforte  with- 
out a  score.  He  sang  Schubert's  "Fahrt  Zum 
Hades"  aud  *'Der  Blumenbrief,"  receiving 
from  the  audience  cordial  approval.  In 
introducing  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Howe  said 
,  that  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  to  listen 
i  was  well  known  for  her  social  and  literary  ac- 
complishments, and— in  a  more  excellent  way 
— for  her  interest  in  charities.  Though  she 
would  make  her  auditors  hear  the  echoes  of 
the  gay  world,  she  was  brought  here  by  the 
cries  of  the  little  children  to  whom  the  earth 
was  darkened. 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  upon  rising,  said  that  she 
was  glad  to  come  to  Boston,  tor  to  a  literary 
woman  it  was  the  ultima  thule.  The  snow- 
storm without  she  regarded  as  a  personal 
compliment.  It  reminded  her  of  the  weather 
god  who,  v.'heitin  her  jghlhood  she  made  her 
way  up  Hancock  street  to  school  in  Peraber- 
ton  square,  sought  to  thwart  her  progress  up 
the  hill  of  knowlege.  She  had  learned  that  a 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  had  been  established 
in  memory  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Julia  Anagnos, 
and  that  its  friends  had  now  everything  except 
money,  of  which  they  sought  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment sum  of  $100,000.  In  New  York 
the  men  of  wealth  gave  generously  and  wisely. 
She  would  not  say  that  Boston  was  backward 
in  its  charity,  for  it.  had  a  calm,  consistent 
and  noble  record.  These  little  children  could 
not  be  made  to  see  in  person  the 
benefactress  whom  they  had  so  loved, 
but  could  they  not  be  made  to  see  her  in  her 
works '?  Mrs.  Sherwood  spoke  in  a  musical, 
full  round  voice  free  from  the  smallest  artifice. 
After  this  preface  she  proceeded  to  read  in  that 
same  pleasant  voice  what  she  called '  'Some  Ran- 
dom Recollections' '  of  her  la3t  year's  summer  in 
England.  They  were  principally  a  brilliant 
word  picture  of  the  pageants  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Queen's  jubilee.  She  began, 
however,  by  touching  upon  the  attitude  which 
British  society  maintained  towards  the  stranger 
at  its  gates,  A  charlatan  or  a  showman  might 
be  received  with  open  arms  where  the  highest 
qualifications  of  the  conventional  sort  would  fail 
of  admittance.  After  a  dinner  which  she  at- 
tended at  the  house  of  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Houghton,  she  received  an  invitation  to  a 
'  'swell' '  mansion  of  nobility  where  she  was  given 
to  understand  she  would  meet  a  distinguished 
countryman,  She  fancied  it  might  be  Mr. 
Lowell,  or  Mr.  James,  or  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and 
accordingly  she  went  in  her  "best  bonnet." 
Upon  arriving  she  was  presented  to  Buffalo 
Bill.  To  say  that  he  was  the  rage  was  to 
draw  it  mild.  To  do  justice  to  our  illustrious 
cowboy  he  bore  himself  in  a  faultless  manner, 
with  dignity,  gravity  and  simplicity.  She 
fancied,  however,  that  as  Lady  Diana 
bent  over  one  side  of  his  chair  and  Lady 
Violet  over  the  other,  she  detected  a  furtive 
/smile  under  that  long  mustache.  Mr.  Bret 
i  Harte,  who  in  vain  endeavored  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  lady  absorbed  in  Mr.  Cody,  ex- 
claimed: "I  am  not  the  horse,  but  I  have 
been  near  him."  Mrs.  Sherwood  also  met 
Dr.  Holmes,  aud  asking  him  how  he  was  bear- 
ing his  honors,  received  for  answer:'  "Ah, 
madam,  I  am  asphyxiated."  To  her  mind 
the  crown  prince  of  Germany  in  a  white  uni- 
form was  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  great 
procession  on  jubilee  day.  The  Indian  princes 
she  described  as  wearing  the  riches  of 
the  East  in  gems  poont  them,  and  having 
names  which  soundtfd  like  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  Loudon  was  a  picture — a  picture  by 
Tintoret,  and  splendidly  gay.  Nay,  it  was 
not  London,  but  Bagdad,  and  only  needed  a 
Shakspere  or  a  Spenser  to  describe  it. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  will  give  a  number  of  other 
readings  in  the  parlors  of  friends  in  Boston, 
beginning  on  Feb.  20. 


—  An  interesting  event  took  place  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  on  Dec.  21.  It  was  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  entrance  into  that  institution  of  Laura 
Bridgeman,  the  famous  blind  deaf-mute.  Her  first  instructor,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  is  long  since  dead  ;  but  his  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  presided  at  the  reception.  The  phenomenal  education  of 
Miss  Bridgeman  will  always  remain  a  monument  of  pedagogic 
skill.  She  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  when  two  years  old,  and  her 
taste  and  smell  are  both  very  defective.  She  speaks  by  making  the 
manual  signs  of  the  deaf-and-dumb,  and  reads  the  similar  motion: 
of  the  '  speaker '  by  feeling  the  letters  as  they  are  formed.  She  doe: 
this  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  all  the  addresses  were  interpreted 
to  her  as  they  were  delivered  at  the  reception.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

\VKl>JiiJSI>AV,  JAMAKY  IS,   1SSS. 


MRS.  JOHN  SHERWOOD. 


She  Steads  on   Behalf  of    the    Kinder- 
tsax-teti  for  tile  Blind. 

A  highly  successful  entertainment,  devised 
as  a  memorial  tribute  to  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  li. 
Anagnos,  and  given  In  the  form  of  a  reading 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  was  enjoyed  last.uight  by  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  in  the  parlors  of  the  Brims- 
wick  Hotel.  The  audience  not  only  had  the 
satisfaction  of  aiding  in  an  excellent 
work,  but  also  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  hearing  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  of  New 
York,  whose  position  In  the  literary  life  of 
that  city  has  rightly  been  described  as 
"unique  and  honorable."  Becoming  aware  of 
the  efforts  in  progress  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  had  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  on  the  good  work,  and  the  re- 
sult of  her  philanthropic  interest  was  an  intel- 
lectual treat  of  the  rarest  kind.  The  reader 
first  offered  a  tribute  of  her  own  to  her  dead 
friend,  Mrs. Anagnos. and  thenjwent  on  to  give 
a  delightful  account  of  her  recent  seasou  in 
London,  with  the  especial  reference  to  the 
Queen's  jubilee.  The  description  of  what  she 
saw  abroad  on  that  occasion  seemed  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  powers  in  which  it  arose. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  has  the  capacity,  un- 
usual In  tourists,  of  viewing  peoples 
and  countries  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  and  In  their  own  atmosphere; 
the  breadth  of  her  sympathy  with  the  pic- 
turesque and  historic  elements  of  the  older 
civilizations  is  agreeably  noticeable.  The 
great  spectacle  of  tho  jubilee— "London,  a 
picture  by  Tinforctli,  and  splendidly  gay"— 
naturally  moved  her,  and  yet  she  saw  suffer- 
ing enough  in  the  midst  of  the  pomp  to  sug- 
gest the'qsery  whether  she  was  not  looking 
uporitths  last  of  the  regal  triumphs  of  a  great 
family,  Witnessing  tho  procession,  and  pres- 
ent at  the  garden  party,  Mrs.  Sherwood tinuid 
EKglish  royalty  without  hauteur  or  affecta- 
tion, and  learned  the  secret  of  Victoria's  pop- 
ularity in  the  Queen's  plain  face,  irradi- 
ated with  an  honest  effort  to  please,  and 
an  expression  of  hearty  good  will.  The  whole 
of  the  ceremonies  at  which  she  was  present, 
including  the  treat  to  the  school  children, 
were  minutely  pictured.  Then  followed  a  de- 
scription of  the  scene  in  the  streets  that  re- 
vealed Mrs.  Sherwood's  remarkable  com- 
mand of  language  and  powers  as  an  observer. 
One  amusing  anecdote  was'  employed  in 
Illustration  of  the  strange  views  taken 
in  Loudon  regarding  American  celebrity. 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  who  had  been  asked  to  meet 
a  distinguished  American,  went  to  the  recep- 
tion in  tne  expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  Lowed, 
but  was  introduced  to  Buffalo  BUI.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Mrs.  Sherwood  was  warmly  applauded 
at  the  close  of  the  reading.  It  should  be 
added  that  a  muBlcalJentertainment  preceded 
the  literary  entertainment,  and  that  Mrs. 
Sherwood  was  introduced  to  her  first  Boston 
audience  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


O0tou  <£»enm$  ftrmjcllet". 

EDNESDAY.    JANUARY  18.  1888. 
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MRS.  JOHN   SHERWOOD. 

he    Brilliant    and  Successful    Read- 
ins:  in  Aid  of  the  Blind. 


'he    .Jubilee   Season    in    London 
Touched  in  Panoramic  View. 


f    MUstinsuished    ,'MsscmMtige 
at    Hie    ftrnusiiiih. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  perhaps  there 
rat  never  before  assembled  in  Boston  an  au- 
ieuce  that  more  fully  represented  the  unity  of 
entlinent  for  a  noble  purpose,  and  tho  intellee- 
ual  appreciation  of  the  work  of  a  gifted  woman 
ban  that  which  thronged  the  banquet  room  of 
(otel  Brunswick  last  evening  to  listen  to  an 
rlginal  paper  read  by  Mrs.  John  Sherwood 
n  "My  Season  in  London,  Especially  the 
ubllee  Season."  The  object  of  the  entertain- 
lent  was  to  augment  the  fund  of  8100,000 
eeded  for  the  endowment  of  the  Kindergarten 
or  the  Blind.  It  is  an  angelic  work,  a  work 
/hose  blessing  is  not  only  for  the  "little  signtlesi 
bildren"  to  whom  Mrs.  Howe  in  her  introduc- 
ory  remarks  so  touchingly  alluded,,  but,  as  the 
ualityof  mercy  always  is  "twice  blessed,'1 
hey  who  give  and  they  who  take  share  equally. 
'he  culture  of  sympathy  with  suffering  is  one 
f  the  most  important,  nay  indispensable,  in  the 
evelopment  of  character,  and  it  is  good  for  ns 
11  to  go  out  of  ourselves  in  some  work  for 
tbers.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  one  of  the  nearer 
irele  of  the  Ultimate  friends  of  Mrs.  Julia 
magnos,  whose  beautiful  life  gave  its  sweetness 
nd  devotion  when  it  was  most  needed  to  those  j 
*  hose  darkened  lives  were  so  cheered  and  aided  ] 
iy  her  sweet  ministry.  Ah,  when  we  think  of 
<er  we  can  only  feel,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
hat 

"  Half  we  deemed  she  needed  not 

The  changing  of  her  sphere 
To  give  to  heaven  a  Shining  One 

Who  walked  an  angel  here." 

Her  life  is  not  gone  from  us ;  her  work  has 
lowered  into  a  multitude  of  noble  and  generous 
urtuences  that  spring  up  on  every  hand,  and 
.ve  can  well  believe  that  she,  who  has  returned 
;o  her  native  heaven,— that  sweet,  bright,  noble 
ipirit  sent  on  earth  for  a  little  time,— we  can 
well  believe  she  is  yet  near  us  as  with  unseen 
inspiration  and  guidance. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene  at  the  Brunswick  last 
evening.  The  generous  courtesy  of  the  pro- 
prietors left  nothing  undone  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience,  and 
the  stately  banquet  room  was  radiant  in  the 
soft  glow  of  shaded  lights,  and  the  rose  shading 
of  the  "umbrella  lamp"  on  the  reading  table 
placed  before  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  flowers.  At  her  right  sat  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  presided  with  her  own  exquisite 
grace.  The  chairs  were  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  an  atmosphere  of  charming  expecta- 
tion pervaded  the  apartment.  Mrs.  Sherwood 
entered,  escorted  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  was 
greeted  with  cordial  applause.  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
presence  has  a  sweet  and  Impressive  dignity,— 
both  stately  and  winning,— the  fine  manner  that 
reveals  the  woman  who  knows  well  the  world, 
who  estimates  life  at  its  true  values,  yet  who 
always  holds  it  amenable  to  finer  standards. 
Indeed, — 

"Well  shows  the  gentle  lady's  mien 
That  courts  and  cities  she  has  seen,"— 
and  one  feels,  too,  that  whether  in  court  or 
castle,  or  province,  she  instinctively  selects  the 
salient  phases,  the  more  enduring  and  impor- 
tant elements  of  life  as  distinguished  from  the 
transient  and  the  superficial.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  being  a  woman  of  the  world 
and  a  worldly  woman!  Tho  former  implies 
knowledge  and  power ;  the  latter  mere  selfish- 
ness and  materialism ;  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  a  woman  of  the  world, 
and  one  who  wields  her  power  wisely  and  well. 


Mrs.  Sherwood  was  Introduced  to  the  audi-  ' 
ence  by  Mrs.  Howe  In  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
and  alter  a  brief  allusion  by  the  gifted  reader  i 
of  the  evening  to  the  object  fcr  which  the  audi- 
ence had  assembled,  and  a  touching  reference  to 
her  dear  friend  Julia  Anagnos,  she  proceeded 
to  read  her  paper  on  the  jubilee  season  in  Lon- 
don. It.  was  a  very  panorama,  full  of  life  and 
color  and  movement,  that  the  paper  presented. 
The  attitude  of  English  society  toward  Ameri- 
can visitors  was  particularly  well  touched.  The 
"success"  of  the  adventurer  and  the  charlatan, 
as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
quiet,  cultivated,  refined  American,  who  will 
not  descend  to  the  vulgarity  of  "pushing"  his 
way,  was  well  shown.  Yet,  there  are  those  of 
the  most  refined  culture  who  also  meet  this 
electric  success,  and  there  are  mere  adventurers 
who  achieve  it  for  a  time, 

In  fact,  said  Mrs.  Sherwood,  we  cannot  tell 
what  makes  a  person  a  success  any  more  than 
we  can  what  makes  a  book  a  success.  After  a 
dinner  which  she  attended  at  the  house  of  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  she  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  a  "swell"  mansion  of 
nobility,  where  she  was  given  to  understand 
she  would  meet  a  distinguished  countryman. 
She  fancied  it  might  be  Mr.  Lowell,  or  Mr. 
James,  or  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and  accordingly  she 
went  in  her  "best  bonnet."  Upon  arriving  she 
was  presented  to  Buffalo  Bill.  To  say  that  he 
was  the  rage  was  to  draw  it  mildly.  To  do 
justice  to  our  illustrious  cowboy,  he  bore  him- 
self in  a  faultless  manner,  with  dignity,  gravity 
and  simplicity^  She  fancied,  however,  that  as 
Lady  Diana  bent  dyer  one  side  of  his  chair  and 
Lady  Violet  over  the  other,  she  detected  a  fur- 
tive smile  under  that  long  moustache.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte,  who  in  vain  endeavored  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  lady  absorbed  in  Mr.  Cody,  ex- 
claimed: "I  am  not  the  horse,  but  I 
have  been  near  him."  Mrs.  Sherwood 
also  met  Dr.  Holmes,  and  asking  him  how 
he  was  bearing  his  honors,  received  for 
answer:  "Ah,  madam,  I  am  asphyxiated." 
She  found  that  he  who  was  the  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-table  here  was  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Dinner-table  in  London.  The|description  of 
the  royal  procession  on  the  day  of  the  Jubilee, 
returning  from  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  pal- 
ace, was  as  vivid  as  a  painting.  The  Indian 
princes,  in  their  gorgeous  robes,  and  their 
^stately  and  ceremonial  bearing,  attracted  her 
especial  admiration.  The  children's  day  of  the 
Jubilee  made  another  picture.  Seldom,  indeed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  literary  value  alone, 
has  a  paper  been  heard  which  has  such 
a  charm  as  this  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's.  Tbe 
readers  of  the  Traveller  were  favored  with  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  pictures  of  the  Jubilee  at  the  time, 
in  her  letters  in  these  columns— letters  that 
were  justly  held  as  being  the  next  best  thing  to 
a  foreign  trip  for  one's  self.  Iu  the  many  years 
in  which  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  held  a  leading  place 
in  the  correspondence  staff  of  the  Traveller  the 
readers  of  this  journal  hav.e  had  many  and 
varied  interpretations  of  foreign  life  from  her 
pen. 

The  audience  last  evening  was  a  distinguished 
one.  Among  those  present,  beside  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos, were  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  George 
S.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Hale,  Mr.  William  Wilkins 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Warren,  Mr.  George  W. 
Wales  and  Mrs.  .Wales,  Mr.  Joseph  Wales  and 
Mrs.  Wales,  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Richardson  and 
Mrs.  Richardf-on,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  John 
Elliott  and  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Colonel 
Henry  Stone  and  Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Baker,  Miss  Martha  W.  Sawyer,  Miss  Ella  F. 
Ford,  Miss  Ellen  Maria  Wheelock.  Miss  J.  R. 
Gilman,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Spooner,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.Alger  and  Miss  Abbie  L.Alger,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Andrew,  Miss  Edith  Andrew,  Mrs. 
Maria  S.  Porter,  Mr.  Henry  Howe  and  Mri. 
Howe,  Mr.  Royal  M.  Pulsifer  and  Mrs.  Pulsifer, 
Miss  Marion  Gray,  Miss  Lucy  Derby,  Mi- 
Arthur  Howard  Pickering,  Mrs.  Arthur  Foote, 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Bertram,  Mrs.  John  P.  Bailey  of 
Baltimore,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Colburn  and  Miss  Col- 
burn,  Mr.  George  L.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Charles 
Pierce  and  Mrs.  Pierce,  Mis.  S.  H.  Aluiy,  Rev. 
Dr.  William  H.  Brooks  of  Hanover  and  Mrs. 
Brooks,  Hon.  James  Jackson  Jarves,  Mrs.  Whi- 
ten-Stone,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  the  wife  of  the 
eminent  educator,  Dr.  Rickoff,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maturin  M.  Ballon,  and  many  other  wel'- 
known  people.  The  occasion  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  satisfactory  success,  and 
it  is  pleasaut  to  know  that  Sirs.  Sherwood  has 
consented  to  return  to  Boston  for  six  readings,  ' 


i  ilia  Ward  How*.  I 
C    Winthrop  and  others.      A   little  | 

. •■ 

i,  iries  on  I'ai  y.  Btreet,  where  all  who 

desire  r  for  The 

first  reading   of   this  course   will    he   ^iveu   on 

ay,  Feb.  21.    Mrs.   Sherwood   returned  to 

New  York  this  morning  witn  the  congratula- 

lier  large  circle  of  li  ton. 
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ENGLISH  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood's  Lecture  at  the 
.Brunswick  in  Aid  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind. 

The  announcement  of  Mrs.  John  Sher- 
wood's  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  tho  Blind 
Children's  Kindergarten  drew  a  large  as- 
semblage to  the  Brunswick  last  evening. 

The  eminently  worthy  object  of  the  en- 
tertainment, together  with  the  social  and 
ional  distinction  of  the  fair  lecturer 
herself,  served  to  invest  the  affair  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  inter  st,  and  as  b 
the  great  parlor  of  tho  hotel  waB  filled  to 
overflowing  some  time  before  the  hour  of 
beginning  with  an  audience  composed 
largely  of  notable  representatives  of  the 
wealth,  beauty,  and  culture,  as  well  as  the 
philanthropic  spirit  of  Boston. 

The  reader's  desk  was  picturesquely  ar- 
ranged, and  bore  a  magnibcent  bouquet  of 
i  roses,  shortly  alter  8  o'clock  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  accompanied  by  Mis.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  superint  mi- 
en) of  the  school,  entered,  and  was  received 
with  a  most  encouraging  outburst  of  ap- 
plause. Mrs.  Howe  made  a  brief  and  most 
charming  introductory  address,  which  put 
the  audience  in  a  receptive  mood  for  the 
enioyment  to  follow. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  was 
"Hie  Jubilee  Summer  iu  England." 

Tho  lady  commenced  by  paying  a  tender 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  tho  late  Julia 
Anagnos,  whose  inspiring  example  haft  led 
her  (the  speaker),  to  enter  into  charitable 
works.  She  then  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  Boston  for  its  excelli  nt  system  of  chari- 
ties, which  was  characterized  as  sup 
that  of  any  other  city.  This,  s  a  Yankee 
woman,  it  was  her  privilege  to  boast. 

Coming  to  the  various  differences  which 
exist  between  America  and  tho  mother 
country,  the  theory  was  advanced  that 
pnihubly  they  were  owing  largely  to  the 
climate  of  our  country,  our  climate  is  fit- 
ful ,  prone  to  extremes,  and  so  are  we.  Our 
greatest  men  are  aut  to  be  si 
and  ponderous,  and  when  they  vi6it  Eng- 
land, and  find  themselves  neglected  while 
charlatans  or  showmen  are  received  with 
o"en  arms,  they  are  apt  to  think  that,  after 
all,  the  approbat  on  of  Englishmen  is  not 
worth  much,  anyway. 

Referring  to  the  late  reign  of  Buffalo  TJill 
in  London,  the  lady  said:  "To  say  that  he 
was  the  rage,  would  be  to  draw  it  mildly: 
yetwitlial.it  hail  to  be  confessed  that  his 
deportment  was  at  all  times  most  credit. 
able.  Once  when  the  hero  was  regaling  a 
circle  of  listeners,  with  Lady  Violet  - 
over  cup  shoulaer  and  LadyAiratha  over 
the  other,  the  sneaker  thought  she  detected 
a  furtive  smile  under  the  handsome 
moustache.  Even  the  Prmceseof  Wal  s 
went  to  take  tea  with  Buffalo  Bill  and  ride 
iu  the  coach  to  be  taken  by  Indians  and 
rescued  by  cowboys.  (Laughter.) 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  address  the 
Speaker  said  that  England  had  red 
herself  nobly  by  her  appreciation  and  re- 
e  ption  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who.  when  questioned  by  the  spenkev  as  to 
how  he  had  enjoyed  himself,  replied :  "( 'h. 
I  -.iiii  asphyxiated  with  pleasure."  (Laugh- 
ter ) 

The  various  events  of  the  jubilee  days. 
ami  the  chief  artors,  royal  and  otherwise, 
wore  then  graphically  described,  with  here 
and  there  anecdotes  and  bits  oi  racy  gossip 
interspersed,  rendering  the  story  ex  eed- 
ingly  entertaining,  I  lie  most  impressive 
act  of  the  entire  display  was  said  to  have 
hen  the  sovereign  kissed  her 
n  and  grandchildren  in  Westminster. 

Speaking  of  the  delegation  of  royal 
rets  pases  from  India,  one  ol  the  Indian 
princesses  was  said  to  have  remarked  that 

i  j  ..  n   painted    their    fac 
thickly  that  it  could  be  scraped  off  with  a 
knife,  aud  their  dresses  were  cut  altogether 

This   reminded   the 
Senator  Evarts'  reply,  when  asked  if  women 
.  oges  of  their  own  sex.    "Yes." 
said    he.   "and  good    executioners    also." 
(Laughter.) 

Robert  A.  Stearns  contributed  voc 
tions  in   German   from    Schubert,   accoin- 
n  the  piano. 
Mrs.  Slut  wood  anuounced  that  she  would 
aive  a  series  of  rea   ings  at    private    resi- 
-.  and  that  a  book  would  i  e  plaj  ed  at 
Richards',  where  names  could  be 
for  tickets. 


1m 


Among  the  large  audience  were  noticed'1 

the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Hon.  George  S.Hall  and  Uev.  William  K.  Alger. 

Wife,  [Miss  Alil.ie  L.  Alger, 

William  "Wilkins  Warren  Mrs.  Jobn  A.  Andrew, 

and  wife,  IJUiss  Edith  Andrew. 

Geoi-o   W.  Wales     and  Mrs.  Maritt  Folk, 

Mrs.  Richard  Baker, 


ffosepb  Wales  and  wife, 
Colnnel  Worfcliington  and 

wife, 
Miss  Lillian  Whiting, 
Thomas     o.    Kicliardson 

and  wife, 
John  S.  Pwight. 
Sirs.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Henry 

Stone, 
ffoliD     KJUiotfc    and  wife 

(Maud  Howe), 
Mrs,  Kiobani  Uakcr, 
Miss  Mavtfia ■  W.  Sawyer, 
Id  iss  Ellil  T.  Ford, 
Miss  Ellen  Maria  Wheel- 

ock. 
Miss  J.  R.  Oilman, 
Airs.  Henry  X.  Spooner, 


Henry  Howe  and  wife. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Royal 
M.  Pulsifer, 

Miss  Marion  Gray, 

Miss  Lucy  Derby, 

Arnliur  Howard  Pickering 

Mrs.  Arthur  Poote, 

Mrs.  John  P.  Bailey  of 
Baltimore, 

Mrs.  S.  Hi  Bertrnnd, 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Coburn, 

Miss  Coburn, 

George  L.  Goodwin, 

Obarlfis  Pierce  and  wife, 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Almy, 

Dr.  William  H.  Brooks, 
wife  and  son  of  Han- 
over, Mass. 
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ift£rs,   Sherwood's    KeatlSnsr, 

i  The  friends  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind ' 
furs  leelon,  and  when  the  managers  apply  for  a 
I  fund  of  $100,000,  as  they  Dave  done,  there  is  litcle 
doubt  that  they  will  receive  what  tney  ask  for. 
Mrs,  Sherwood  aavo  a  pleasant  reading  last 
evening  In  the  interests  of  this.  The  parlors  of 
the.  Hotel  BrunswloK  were  crowded  with  ladies 
Rnd  gentlemen  anxious  to  hear  the  talented 
reader.  Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe  presided,  intro- 
ducing first  Mr.  Stearns,  who  gave  several 
pleasant  German  songs.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was 
introduced  in  pleasant  plirase  aud  with  hearty 
expression,  and  she  first  spoke  a  few  words  In 
memoriam  of  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Anaguos,  after  which 
she  delignted  the  audience  with  tlie  reading  of  her 
sketches  of  tne  Queen's  Jubilee, 


EYEMM  TRANSCRIPT 


WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY    18,    1888. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood  of  New  York  gave  her 
promised  entertainment  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Hotel  Brunswick  last  night,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  occasion  also 
served  as  a  tritaate  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Julia  K.  Anagnos,  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  began  her 
leetuie  with  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  concerning 
that  lads',  with  whom  it  had  been  her  privilege  to 
claim  a  friendship.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  lecture, 
which  was  in  a  conversational  style,  was  an  ac- 
count of  her  recent  visit  to  London  with  special 
refererce  to  the  Victoria  jubilee,  ft  was  the  jour- 
ney of  a  sentimental  travel}?*,  which  the  lady  de- 
scribed, a  traveller,  that  is,  who  looked 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  who 
saw  the  motives  of  men's  actions.  The  lec- 
ture, or  talk,  showed  that  Mrs.  Sherwood 
was  possessed  of  quick  and  accurate  powers  of  ob- 
servation, and  was  enlivened  by  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  English  life,  manners'  and  people.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  was  presented  to  the  audience  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  The  lecture  was  preceded  by 
a  group  of  Schubert  songs,  sung  in  German  by 
Mr.  Robert  A,  Stearns  to  his  own  accompaniment. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  will  soon  give  a  series  of  readings 
at  the  homes  of  several  well-known  citizens. 
Subscriptions  received  at  Doll  &  Richards's  art 

store.  
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fq  trip  total  loss  of  heaving-,  On  July  }$, 
1886,  her  father  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  daughter  and  asked  if 
a  competent  teacher  could  be  procured  for 
her.  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  who  had  just 
graduated  from  the  Perkins  Scho:il,  became 
Helen's  teacher,  starting  for  Alabama  the 
last  week  iu  February.  Access  to  Helen's 
doubly  imprisoned  mind  was  gained  so 
speedily  that  it  seemed  almost  like  witch- 
craft. Her  intellectual  faculties  bloomed 
into  f  ragrai'nt  flowers  as  soon  as  the  breath 
of  the  warm  spring  air  from  the  external 
world  entered  their  rayless  aud  dreary  in- 
oasement.  Her  progress  was  not  a  gradual 
advancement,  but  a  sort  of  triumphal  march 
-=a  series  of  dazzling  conquests.  The  in- 
nate desire  for  knowledge  and  the  instinct- 
ive efforts  which  the  human  faculties  made 
to  exercise  their  functions,  are  shown 
as  remarkab'y  in  Helen's  case  as  they  were 
in  Laura's.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Arthur 
H.  and  Kate  Keller  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Mr.  Anagnos  makes  the  following  refer- 
ence to  a  boy  who  went  from  this  eit>\ 
i  Albert  A.  Nolen,  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, was  admitted  to  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf 'and1  Duraf!,  '  a't'  'Hartford; 
Oct.  H,  J886,  at  the  age'  of  12  years.  Tlje 
principal  of  that  institution.  Prof.  Job  WiU 
lirms,  assigned  the  task  of  introducing  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  words  to  one  of  his  most 
competent  teachers,  Miss  Kate  C.  Camp,  and 
has  himself  taken  a  deep  interest  in  devis- 
ing or  providing  meau-i  to  fa  iliiate  her 
work.  During  a  brief  visit  I  made  last  Feb- 
ruary in  Hartford  1  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  processes  employed  in  the 
training  of  this  lad  and  of  seeing  the  pro- 
gress; he  vvas  making,  and,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  Ii'be'artestimdnyjto  the  excel- 
lence of  both  the  methods'  and  the  restjlfs,  ' 

There  are  now  2Q0  blind  persons  at  the 
Perkins  Institution — 167  iu  the  school  prop- 
er, 15  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  18  in  the 
workshop    for  adults. 


Fall  (River }  Mass.,  20  JAJJ, 


Thb.  report  of  Prof.  Anagnos,  printed  with 
the  56th  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  a  very 
interesting    allusion  to   Helen  Keller,  "the 
second  Laura  Bridgman,''  whose  wonderful 
progress  in  spite  of  deprivations  has   aston- 
ished every  one  who  has  heard  of  her    rapid 
advancement.    Fac-similes    of  four    letters 
written  by  her  within  a  few  months  are  giv- 
en, and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  fast    she 
attains  improved    methods  of    expression. 
This  little  girl  was  born  June  27,  1880,  with 
all  her  faculties;  but  when  19  months     old, 
she  was  attacked  by  a  congestion    resulting 


L'liistitution  Perkius  de  Boston 

Nos  remerciements  a  M.  Ana- 
gnos, le  de"vou£  directeur  de  cette 
institution  pour  l'envoi  du  cin- 
quante-sixieme  rapport  de  cet  e'ta- 
blissement.  L'lstitution  Perkins 
compte  un  derni-siecle  d'existence 
et  se  de"voue  plus  que  jamais  a 
l'instruotion  des  sourds  et  muets  et 
des  aveugles.  Nous  avons  sous  les 
yeux  un  fac-simile  d'e'eriture  tres 
lisible  d'une  eleve  prodigieuse  de  8 
ans  seulement,  Mile  Helene  Keller. 
Cette  derniere  est  non-seulement 
aveugle,  mais  de  plus  sourde  et 
muette.  C'est  l'e'leve  la  plus  re- 
marquable  qui  ait  e"te"  admise  a 
cette  institution.  Dans  les  quatre 
premiers  mois  de  son  entre'e  a  cette 
6cole  elle  apprit  a  e*peler  et  a  con- 
naitre  la  signification  de[plusde  450 
mots.  Cette  institution  fait  appel 
a  la  gene'rosite'  de  tous  les  amis  de 
l'humanite.  Nous  espe"rons  que  cet 
appel  sera  entendu. 


mmim  transcript 


SATWBDAY,    JANUARY    31,     1888. 


' 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Note.  Iu  answer  to  "B.,"  in  Motes  and 
Queries,  I  take  from  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Osgood's 
poem,  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
omitted  lines  to  which  "B."  refers —  * 

"Lo!  peeping  from  her  blooming  bower, 

And  wreathed  with  blossom,  bud  and  flower— 

Her  own  bright  face— a  rich  bouquet, 

Where  the  sweet  violets  of  her  eye, 

And  her  cheeks,  rose  and  lily,  vie 

With  fainter  hues  that  round  her  lie— 

A  second  Flora  smiles  in  play!" 

The  poetess  entreats  attendance  at  the  fair 
in  this  wise — 

"Then  stranger,  come.    No  spell  is  ours, 

No  charmed  cup  to  work  thee  ill ; 

No  chain  of  subtle  links  and  powers 

To  bind  thy  light  and  wayward  will. 

The  only  charm,  we  know,  shall  be 

A  few,  sweet  eloquent  words  to  thee: 

The  only  spell,  we  wish  to  try— 

The  language  of  a  timid  eye. 

Our  chain— perchance  a  chaiu  of  flowers ; 

For  Flora  is  a  playful  maiden, 

And  if  you  venture  to  her  bowers, 

You  must  not  come  away  again, 

Until  her  captive  she  has  laden, 

With  bright  bouquet  or  rosy  chain—  •, 

Memorial  of  her  May-day  reign." 

The  doors  being  open,  the  poetess  describes 
the  movement  behind  the  tables  as  follows : 
"Her  majesty*  in  pride  supreme 
Flings  back  her  head  with  queenly  air, 
While  her  dark  eye  with  haughtier  beam 
Looks  down  the  long  plebeian  stare. 
The  beautiful  Italian  girlt 
Stands  blushing  o'er  her  'charmed  cup,' 
And  gloriously  through  braid  and  curl 
Those  sweet,  bewildering  eyes  look  up. 
The  'fair,  still  face't  is  kindling  now 
From  moveless  lip  to  marble  brow. 
The  youthful  laugher^  laughs  the  more, 
And  eagerly  displays  her  store ; 
And  'Flora,'||  all  expecting,  stands,. 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands." 

*  Mrs.  H.  (i.  Otis. 

+  Miss  Sumner. 

i  Miss  A.  ParsoDS. 

5  Miss  -lulia  Plerpont. 

II  Miss  C'urnelia  W.  Walter. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  JAN.  21,  1888. 


—The  memorial  tribute  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Anagnos  last  Tuesday  evening  ai 
Hotel  Brunswick  took  the  form  of  a 
lecture  by  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  of  New 
York,  who  highly  entertained  a  distill 
gnished  assemblage  over  wbich  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  mother  of  the  la- 
mented deceased,  presided.  The  enter 
tainmeut  was  given  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  Blind,  and  others  will  follow. 


» 


_  S.  T.  COBB  &  CO.,  Editors  and  Proprietors. 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1888. 


The  parlors  of  the  Brunswick  were  filled  on 
Tuesday  evening  with  an  intelligent  if  not  fash- 
ionable audience,  gathered  to  listen  to  Mrs.  John 
Sherwood's  lecture.  '  It  is  amazing  that  the  first 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  in  Boston,  in  aid, 
too,  of  one  of  the  most  deserving  local  charities — 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind— did  not  draw  out 
a  more  representative  audience.  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
readings  have  been  the  most  ultra  fashionable 
events  in  New  York  for  the  last  three  years ;  but 
Boston  is  odd  and  one  can  never  tell  what  sort  of 
an  entertainment  will  appeal  to  the  upper  ten. 
The  entertainment  seemed  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Spooner,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliot,  and  Mrs.  Maria  Porter,  for  these  good 
ladies  flitted  about  with  the  agreeable  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  the  mainstays  of  the  affair. 
Before  the  reading,  Mr.  Steams  sang  a  couple  of 
German  songs  with  his  accustomed  feeliug  and 
dramatic  effect;  Then  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
looking  like  a  picture  in  black  velvet  and  white 
lace,  introduced  in  a  few  apt  words  the  lecturer 
of  the  evening.  Before  entering  upon  her  subject, 


1 

I  Mrs.  Sherwood  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
I  Mrs.  Julia  Anagnos,  in  whose  memory  the  c 
I  ing's  entertainment  was  given.    It  Beemcd  as 
I  Mrs.  Sherwood  realized,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye, 
l    that  she  had  not  attracted  such  an  audience  as 
I    she  was  in  the  hahit  of  addressing;  for  there  was 
a  shade  of  sarcasm  over  her  face  as  she  opened 
I  lier  manuscript.    The  subject  of  her  reading  was 
the  Queen's  Jubilee— rather  a  trite  subject;  for 
!   every  one  interested   in  that  grand  occasion  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  read  admirable  accounts 
of  it  last  summer,  as  almost  every  paper  was 
furnished  with  a  special   correspondent,      Still 
Mrs.  Sherwood  touched  the  matter  in  her  own 
clever  and  inimitable  manner  and  told  many  in- 
teresting anecdotes  of  the  season.    The  audionco 
listened  with   respectful  if   not   great   interest. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  wore  a  gown  of  rich,  tan  colored 
silk,  trimmed  with  white  lace  and  diamond  orna- 
ments.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment, 
the  lecturer  announced  that  she  would  give  a 
•    courso  of  readings  here  during  Lent  at  private 
houses.    A  subscription  list  for  these  is  now  at 
Doll  &  Richards.    One  noticed  amongst  the  au- 
ditors, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wales,  Mr.  Alger 
and   Miss    Alger,   Mrs.   Johu    A.   Andrew   and 
daughters,  Mrs.  Raymond  and  Miss  Raymond, 
Mrs.  Whiton-Stone,  Mrs.  Bartlett  of  Portsmouth, 
Miss  Susan  Hale,  Mrs.  Bertram,  Mrs.  Nathan 
Matthews  and  Miss  Matthews,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Worthington. 


BOSTON,  JAN.  22,  1&S8. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  ITowe  and    her  daughter,   Mrs. 

Eliot,  gave  a  reception  ou  Monday  afternoon  for  Mrs. 
John  Sherwood,  of  New  York,  who  spent  a  few  days 
with  them  in  the  early  part  of  tho  week,  having  come 
to  Boston  lo  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  Howe's 
eldest  naughter.  Mrs.  YV.  F.  Apthorp,  Miss  Helen 
Gardner  and  Miss  Marlon  Gray  presided  at  the  table. 



ETEMft  teaisceipt 

MONDAY.    JANUARY    23,    1888. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  in  his  elaborate  annual  report, 

gives  an  account  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  a  little  blind  girl,  which  he  declares  to  be  even 
more  remarkable  a  case  than  the  release  of  Laura 
Bridginan  from  her  stone  prison.  The  instrument 
of  this  rescue  of  a  very  brilliant  mind  was  herself 
a  blind  girl  and  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution, 
owing  everything  to  that  institution.  Her  account 
of  its  latest  triumph  is  itself  a  monument  of  the 
work  at  South  Boston. 


EVENING  TEAtfSCRIPT 


AVKDNKSBAY.    JANUARY    85,     1888. 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo 
having  oilered  to  play  for  the  benefit  of  this  in- 
stitution, a  concert  will  be  given  on  Thursday 
afternoon  of  next  week  by  M  r.  Perabo  and  sev- 
eral other  artists  of  distinction,  whose  names, 
with  other  particulars,  will  he  duly  announced. 


Pcrfune  Jnetitution 

Slut)  i'ttncenclnicrtte  School 
JFor  the  48linH. 


So.   Boston,  January    ioth,    1888. 


The  perusal  of  the  following  notice  on  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  and  its  need  of  funds,  copied 
from  the  Evening  Transcript  of  Saturday  last,  January 
7th,  is  respectfully  requested  : — 

""Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  of  New  York,  well  known  as  a  writer,  a 
social  leader,  and  a  helper  of  all  charifable  objects  in  her  own  city,  does 
not  believe  that  charity  should  stay  at  home,  though  it  should  surely 
have  its  rise  there.  Mrs.  Sherwood,  who  has  pleaded  with  pen  and 
voice  for  so  many  good  works  at  home,  has  graciously  agreed  to  come 
to  Boston  to  give  one  of  her  popular  readings  in  aid  of  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind.  The  reading  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  I'.runswick, 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  January-  17,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  kinder 
garten  is  now  a  well-established  fact,  and  the  little  children  are  living 
happily  and  comfortably  in  the  pleasant  home  which  loving  hands  have 
built  for  them.  The  nest  is  made,  the  nestlings  snugly  bestowed,  and  now 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  except  to  keep  the  nest  warm  and  the 
little  sightless  songsters  well  fed.  The  friends  of  the  kindergarten  feel 
no  anxiety  on  this  head.  It  is  a  charity  that  needs  little  begging  for. 
The  small  claimants  for  the  light  of  education  have  but  to  be  seen  and 
heard  to  have  their  claim  admitted.  Children,  young  as  they  are,  are 
working  for  them  and  bringing  their  touching  little  contributions  to  help 
the  good  work  along. 

This  opportunity  offered  to  hear  this  large-hearted  and  brilliant 
woman,  who  kindly  lends  her  aid  to  the  enterprise,  will  be  most  welcome 
to  all  friends  of  the  kindergarten. 

Tickets  for  the  reading  are  to  be  had  at  the  office  of  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, at  the  house  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Howe,  241  Beacon  street,  and  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  37  Avon  street." 

Is  it  presuming  too  much  on  your  kindness  and 
generosity  to  request  you  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  cause  of  the   little  sightless  children  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


J/.. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  27.  1888. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  26,  18S8. 


Tike  Appeal  <vf  .He  Blind  Asylums. 

I8F8CIA&  DESPATCH  TO  THV  ADVERTISES.  I 

Washington,  Jan.  25 The  education  com- 

superintendents    of     four     blind   ae;  lums  at 
Chicago,  New  York,  Buston   and  Philadelphia 
being  present  and  arguing  In  favor  of  govern- 
ment aid  for  the   institutions   with   which  they 
I  are  connected.     They  based  their   plea    on   the 
precedent  that  the  deaf  mine  asylums  wore  now 
J  allowed  in  the  way  proposed  by  them   to  draw 
j  on     a     governmental    fund.      Superintendent 
j  Anagnos  of  tho  Boston  school  was    the    main 
1  speaker.     A  hill  was   presented,    and    may    be 
;  reported  by  the  commitcee. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 


SUNDAY,  JANUAEY  29,  1888. 


Mr.  iirnst  Ferabo  has  kinJly  consented  to 
play  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  of  tho  blind 
Thursday  sficmoou,  February  2.  Other  artists 
whose  names  ara  yet  to.be  announced  will 
assist. 


The   Blind  Asylums. 

[SPRCIAL  DESPATCH  TO   TOE  ADVEHTXSETC.] 

Washington,  Jan.  26.— The  bill  submitted 
by  Superintendent  Anagnos  and  otner  managers 
oi  asylums  for  1  he  blind  will  be  introduced"  in 
the  bouse  Monday  by  Chairman  Candler  of  the 
committee  on  education.  It  provides  for  the 
holding  in  trnst  by  she  secretary  of  the  treasury 
enough  interest  bearing  bonds  of  the  I  nited 
Stales,  purchased  by  the  secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  yield  #50,0U0  a  year  income.  This  is  to 
be  divided  among  the  institutions  according  to 
tne  ratio  of  the  pupils  in  each  to  the  full  num- 
ber oi  pupils. 

Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter  is  arranging  a  perior 
entertainment,  to  b:  siven  in  aid  or  too  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  ou  Thursday  afternoon, 
February  2,  at  4  o'clock.  Mr.  Ernst  Tarabo, 
Mr.  Fritz  (iiese,  Mr.  Bernard  Listemann  and 
vocalists  to  be  announcod  later  have  kindly 
given  their  services. 


IN  AID  OF  THE  BLIND. 
A  muslcale  in  aid  oi  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  blind  will  be  given  next  Thursday  after- 
noon at  4  o'clock  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  241  Beacon  street  The 
following  eminent  artists  haTe  kindly  given 
their  services :  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  Mr.  Fritz 
Glese,  Mr.  Charles  Mole,  Mr.  Bernard  Liste- 
mann, Mr.  George  J.  Parker.  Tickets  may 
be  procured  through  the  mall  of  Mrs.  Howe, 
Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  286  Beacon  street,  and 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  29  Avon  street. 


7//C  = 


EVENING  TKANSCfilPT 


SACTKDAT,    JAIfEAKY    2S,    1S88. 


THE   PLEA    FOB    ATHLETICS. 


ELOQUENT      STATEMENT      OF     THE 
GREEK   IDEA  BY  MR.   ANAGNOS. 


[From  the  Annual  Beport  of  thePerkins  Institution.] 
Body  and  spirit  are  indivisible— both  are 
essential  parts  of  man.  The  former  was 
giv,en  to  the  latter  as  a  necessary  instrument, 
■without  which  it  cannot  act.  They  are  two 
halves  of  the  same  being,  and  their  harmo- 
nious development  is  conducive  to  human 
jeifection.  For  the  term  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage  they  are  more  inseparable  and 
more  interdependent  than  the  horse  and  its 
rider.  A  person  could  no  more  attain  mental 
.supremacy  at  the  expense  of  his  physique 
than  a  centaur  could  have  promoted  his 
higher  interests  by  neglecting  the  equine 
part  of  his  constitution.  "I  have  sinned 
against  my  brother,  the  ass,"  said  St  Fran- 
cis, when  the  abuse  of  his  material  frame 
had  brought  on  a  mortal  disease. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties to  attain  to  their  full  power  unless  they 
draw  from  a  well-formed  and  sound  body  the 
vitality  and  vigor  requisite  for  their 
manifestations.  Hence  we  must  improve, 
strengthen,"enrich  and  harmonize  the  powers 
of  the  physical  organism  before  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  see  aptitude,  energy, 
, talent  and  learning  grow  on  the  tree  of  life. 

A  sine  pia  non  condition  of  the  welfare 
and  efficiency  of  a  human  being  is  that  a 
strict  equilibrium  shall  be  maintained  in  the 
development  of  the  two  sidejs  of  his  nature. 
Plato  declares  that  aloneV*  be  "a  good  edu- 
cation which  gives  to  the  body  and  the  soul 
all  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  which  they 
are  susceptible.  Kant  expresses  the  same 
idea  slightly  modified ;  and  Montaigne  tells 
us  that  we  are  concerned  with  the  whole 
nature  of  man  collectively,  and  not  wiah 
either  of  its  constituent  parts  separately: 

Ce  n'est  pas  une  auie,  ce  n'est  pas  un  corps  qu'on 
dress— c'est  un  bomme. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks 
were  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  perfect 
unity  in  dualisru  and  to  reason  it  out  to  its 
fullest  extent.  They  reeognized  the  truth, 
that  physical  soundness  is  thetbasis  of  men- 
tal and  moral  excellence.  They  saw  in  a 
person's  gait  a  key  to  his  character,  and 
strove  to  realize  "that  beautiful  symmetry 
of  shape,  which  for  us  exists  only  in  the 
ideal,  or  in  the  forms  of  Divinity,  which  they 
sculptured  from  figures  of  such  perfect  pro- 
portions." Early  in  the  history  of  their  civi- 
lization we  find  that  they  bestowed  great 
care  upon  the  culture  of  the  physical  orga- 
nism, for  they  knew  that  if  the  soil  were  not 
well  tilled,  ploughed  and  regenerated  by 
fertilizers  it  could  not  produce  the  golden 
ear  and  the  luxuriant  sheaf. 

Both  Homer  and  Pindar  manifested  great 
enthusiasm  in  singing  the  praises  of  bodily 
strength  and  skill.  The  sons  of  King  Alki- 
h'oiis  and  the  valiant  youths  of  Phseaeia  were 
most  anxious  to  show  to  Odysseus  how  they 
could  excel  in  public  games.  The  laws  of 
Eyeurgus  provided  free  training-schools  for 
the  thorough  physical  education  of  both 
sexes.  The  ablest  statesmen  off  Athens  aind 
Thebes,  of  Corinth  and  of  almost  every 
Greek  city,  emulated  the  example  o£  the 
Spartan  legislator  by  founding  palaastrje, 
gymnasia  and  racecourses,  and  in  devising 
measures  for  popularizing  them.  Plato  de- 
clared that  "there  is  no  symmetry  greater 
than  that  of  the  body  to  the  soul,"  and  his 
acadenaia  and  Aristotle's  lyceum  were  both 
gymnastic  institutions.  Four  different  locali- 
ties were  consecrated  to  the  "Panhellenic 
games,"  at  which  the  athletes  of  all  the 
Hellenic  tribes  met  for  trials  of  strength  at 
intervals  varying  from  six  months  to  four 
yeacs.  The  disgrace  of  being  defeated  in  the 
presence  of  an  assembled  nation  was  as 
bitter  as  the  honor  of  being  crowned  was 
great. 

"The  racer  in  th'  Olympic  game 
Before  his  friends  was  put  to  shame, 
If,  in  the  contest,  it  were  seen 
He  'd  tailed  to  win  the  crown  of  green, 
From  pine  leaves  or  from  laurel  wove, 
For  which  the  Grecian  athlete  strove." 

Besides  the  drill-grounds  and  the  public 
gymnasia— of  which  every  town  had  »ne  or 
two,  and  where  the  complete  apparatus  for 
all  public  sports  was  often  combined  with 
free  baths  and  lecture  halls — the  larger  cities 


had  associations  for  the  promotion  of  special 
favorite  exercises.  Wrestling,  javelin-throw- 
ing, running,  leaping,  pitching  the  quoit, 
riding,  driving,  climbing  ropes,  shooting  the 
arrow,  were  all  practised  by  amateur  clubs, 
each  one  devoted  to  its  special  form  of 
games.  The  dominant  passion  with  the 
Greeks  was  a  love  of  beauty  and  harmony,to 
which  they  joined  a  joyous  sense  of  well- 
being.  Animated  and  stimulated  by  these 
feelings,  they  reached  the  goal  of  an  ideal, 
which  is,  as  Mojiy  says  in  the  preface  of  his 
"Lettres  Atheniennes,"  the  "culminating 
point  attained  by  humanity.  It  is  the 
primary  and  necessary  conception ;  it  is  the 
light  which  should  enlighten  every  man 
eoming  into  this  world."  Becky  observes 
that  "harmonious,,  sustained  manhood,  wiMi- 
out  disproportion  or  anomaly  or  eccentricity 
—that  godlike  type  in  which  the  same  divine 
energy  seems  to  thrill  with  equal  force 
through  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body,  the 
majesty  of  a  single  power  never  deranging 
the  balance  or  impairing  the  symmetry  of 
the  whole— was  probably  more  keenly  ap- 
preciated and  more  frequently  exhibited  in 
ancient  Hellas  than  elsewhere." 

It  was  under  the  inspiring  sky  of  that 
country,  and  in  the  midst  of  living  models 
formed  by  the  games  of  the  palaestra  and 
the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  and  the 
stadium  that  the  art  of  sculpture,  full  of 
the  divine  thought,  begot  the  Apollo  of  Bel- 
vedere. 

The  Greek  idea,  that  body  and  mind  work 
together  and  that  it  cannot  be  well  with  the 
one  if  it  be  ill  with  the  other,  might  seem  an 
axiom  whose  self-evidence  could  be  ques- 
tioned"only  in  a  tit  of  insane  infatuation. 
Yet  for  ages  the  truth  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
indeed  was  supplanted  by  the  antagonistic 
error,  namely,  that  if  we  would  cultivate  and 
develop  the  soul,  we  must  oppress  and  dis- 
honor the  tabernacle  in  which  it  dwells.  To 
cousi&er  the  dilapidation  of  the  casket  as 
indispensable  to  the  increase  of  the  brillian- 
cy of  the  gem,  is  aa  unnatural  paradox,  to 
say  the  least. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  strange  logic  the 
body  was  disparaged,  vilified,  cursed,  macer- 
ated and  mutilated  by  a  set  of  theologians, 
scholastic  and  mystical,  who  had  wedded  a 
religion  divorced  from  science.  These  mon- 
omaniacs held  doctrines  which,  cast  in  the 
mould  of  profound  ignorance  and  fanatical 
idolatry,  were  appalling  in  many  respects, 
leading  to  an  age"  of  mournful  darkness. 
Their  disciples  were  dogmatically  assured 
that  all  earthly  concernments  were,  vain, 
that  "bodily  exercise  profited  but  little," 
and  that  their  natural  instincts  and  affec- 
tions must  be  mortified  in  order  to  qualify 
their  souls  for  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  joy3 
of  nature  were  to  be  shunned  as  man-traps 
of  the  arch-fiend.  The  health  code  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  whereby  the  Hebrew 
people  were  no  less  invigorated  both  phys- 
ically and  morally  than  they  were  refreshed 
by  the  sparkling  waters  that  sprang  from  the 
rock,  was  repealed  as  unessential  and  indeed 
superfluous  in  a  community  of  miracle- 
mongers.  The  Olympic  games  were  sup- 
pressed by  an  imperial  decree.  Manly  ex- 
ercises, the  festivals  of  the  seasons,  mirthful 
pastimes  and  health-giving  sports  were  dis- 
couraged as  unworthy  of  a  holy  person. 
Celibacy,  voluntary  poverty  and  willing 
subjection  were  the  three  subjects  which 
Giotto  chose  for  his  paintings  over  the  high 
altar  of  Assisi,  as  being  the  three  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  saint.  The  sons  of  the 
Thaumaturgic  Church  were  taught  that  our 
desires  and  dispositions  are  wholly  evil,  and 
that  the  study  of  worldly  sciences  is  vain 
and  foolish,  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  materal  frame  a  proof  of  an  unregener- 
ated  heart. 

"When  such  views  as  these  were  held  by 
all  classes  of  society,  we  cannot  wonder 
that,  as  Lecky  says,  "a  hideous,  sordid  and 
emaciated  maniac,  without  knowledge,  with- 
out patriotism,  without  natural  affection, 
passing  his  life  in  a  long  routine  of  useless 
and  atrocious  self-torture,  and  quailing 
before  the  ghastly  phantoms  of  his  delirious 
brain,  became  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which 
had  known  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero 
and  the  lives  of  Socrates  and  Cato." 

The  crusade  against  the  body,  which  con- 
sisted in  wreaking  all  sorts  of  cruelties  and 
degradations  on  the  wondrous  physical  con- 
stitution, to  the  end  of  freeing  the  spirit 
from  the  pressure  of  its  material  fetters, 
jeached  later  on  a  painful  degree  of  mad- 
ness, of  which  the  case  of  Archbishop  Beckef 
gives  a  most  disgusting  illustration. 

"When  the  corpse  of  this  prelate  was 
stripped,  the  whole  body  down  to  the  knees 
was  found  to  be  encased  in  haircloth.  This 
cover  was  so  fastened  together  as  to  admit 
of  being  readily  taken  off  for  his  daily  scour- 
gings,  of  which  the  portion  inflicted  on  the 
day  previous  to  his  death  was  still  apparent 
in  the  stripes  on  his  skin.  These  marvellous 
proofs  of  austerity  were  increased  by  the 
sight  bf  innumerable  vermin  with  which  the 
haircloth  abounded— boiling  over  with  them, 


us  Dean  Stanley  describes  it,  like  water  in  a 
simmering  caldron. 

Even  so  large  a  mind  as  that  of  Shakspeare 
was  tainted  with  the  morbid  feeling  preva- 
lent in  his  time,  and  he  makes  some  of  his 
characters  speak  of  the  body  as  a  vile  prison 
and  a  grave.    He  says : 

"Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold; 
There  's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  compilers  of 
the  English  liturgy,  influenced  by  dualistic 
and  monastic  notions,  included  in  their 
work  no  eulogium  of  the  body,  no  prayer  for 
its  health,  no  thanksgiving  for  its  functional 
regularity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  escaped  this  pernicious  epi- 
demic of  denunciation  of  the  material 
frame,  for  in  their  daily  acknowledgments 
they  bless  the  Lord  "who  hath  formed  man 
in  wisdom,  and  created  in  him  pipes,  tubes, 
veins  and  arteries." 

The  atrocious  war,  which  was  persistently 

■  waged  for  so  many  centuries  against  the 
human  body  and  its  proper  treatment,  was 
most  disastrous  in  its  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  results.  It  destroyed  the  roots  of 
ancient  beauty  and  symmetry,  and  produced 

,  a  series  of  corporeal  deformities,  distortions, 
[  disfigurements,   weaknesses   and    imperfec- 

■  tions  in  both  shape  and  development,  which, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
are  still  conspicuous  in  the  great  masses  of 

|  people.      It  unmanned  the  Aryan  nations 
and  doomed  them  to  a  hopeless  degeneracy 
i  and  retrogression ,  crushed  the  expansion  of 
I  their  faculties,  arrested  the  flow  and  impulse 
1  of  their  nature,  brought  about  a  sickly  effem- 
inacy   and  mental   lethargy,    obscured   the 
light  of  science  at  the  noontide  hour  of  its 
|  existence  by  a  total  eclipse  of  common  sense 
and  reason ,  paralyzed  all  industrial  progress, 
and,  by  cutting  the  nerves  and  sinewy  of 
husbandry,  changed  so  many  Elysian  fields 
into  dreary  deserts. 

"A  heavier  gloom 
Ne'er  covered  earth.    In  low'ring  clouds  the  stars 
Were  muffled  deep,  and  not  one  ray  below." 

Happily,  in  the  midst  of  this  lurid  dark- 
ness the  all-cheering  sun  of  rationalism, 
rising  on  the  wings  of  the  resuscitation 
of  the  classic  writings  and  of  the  Moorish 
influence,  began  to  draw  the  shady  curtain 
from  Aurora's  bed,  and  at  the  approach 
of  the  harbinger  of  day  the  clouds  of 
superstition  were  checkered  with  streaks  of 
light  and  the  "ghosts  that  were  wandering 
here  and  there  trooped  home  to  the  church- 
yards." A  reaetion  in  favor  of  the  Greek 
point  of  view  with  regard  do  the  relations  of 
body  and  mind  set  in,  and  the  "gray-eyed 
morning"  of  a  new  era  smiled  on  the  irown- 
ing  night.  The  chiefs  of  the  Reformation, 
Luther,  Melanchthon  and  Zwingli,  urged 
the  revival  of  gymnastics  as  a  part  of  the 
education  of  all  classes  of  youth.  Voltaire 
planted  his  destructive  artillery  of  sareasm 
and  invective  against  the  towers  of  mediae- 
val demonism  and  miracle-worship,  hideous 
persecution  and  ghastly  asceticism,  and 
battered  them  fearfully.  Rousseau,  the 
great  apostle  of  freedom,  hurled  the  thunders 
bf  his  fiery  eloquence  against  the  strong- 
holds of  mental  despotism  and  traditional 
authority  with  terrible  effect,  and  on  their 
ruins  he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  edu- 
cational empire.  The  throne  of  the  ruling 
power  of  this  realm  was  physical  culture, 
while  developement  according  to  the  laws 
of  Nature  was  its  shield,  spontaneous  activ- 
ity its  sceptre,  and  reason  its  crown.  Rous- 
seau's Emile  was  the  great  event  of  the  last 
century  prior  to  the  French  revolution.  It3 
boldness  of  thought  and  language  startled 
the  whole  world.  While  reading  it,  Kant, 
the  sage  of  Koenigsberg,  was  so  fascinated 
that,  for  the  first  time,  he  forgot  the  walk 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  at 
a  certain  hour  every  day  of  his  life.  This 
wonderful  work,  blending  as  it  did  all  that 
is  so  real  and  practical  and  homely  in 
Locke's  writings— wkerefrorn  the  best  bf  its 
precepts  were  borrowed— with  all  the  power 
and  richness  and  beauty  of  the  ideal,  shook 
the  schoolhouses  to  their  foundations,  and 
fanned  the  spanrks  of  reform  into  a  blaze 
which  sent  its  light  and  waumth  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  France — to  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  even  to  distant  Sweden. 
Basedow  and  Ca»ps,  Salzmann  and  Guts 
Muths,  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  Clias  and 
Amoros,  Lind  and  NachtigatT,  all  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  ideas  of  the  master  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  sought  to  give  fonui  and  wise 
direction  to  his  speculations.  They  ac- 
corded due  prominence  to  bodily  exercise 
and  became  its  earnest  advocates.  Through 
their  labora  gymnastics  ceased  to  be  tho 
stock  in  trade  of  clowns  and  acrobats  and 
assumed  their  wonted  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. The  increase  of  the  number  of  their 
friends  and  promoters  was  a3  rapid  as  the 
growth  of  popular  faith  iu  their  beneficence 
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was  astonisnirlg.  Converts  constantly  joiueil 
the  ranks  of  their  partisans,  and  thanks  to 
an  ardent  propaganda  they  reconquered  the 
pla.ce  which  they  had  occupied  in  antiquity. 

The  first  suggestions  In  regard  to  making 
physical  culture  an  important  branch  of 
public  education  we  owe  to  the  Germans ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  accurate  views  of  its 
objects  and  utility  are  to  be  found  in  Pest- 
alozzi.  In  his  work  "How  Gertrude  Teaches 
hor  Children,"  he  traces  the  neccessity  of  its 
introduction,  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
should  rest,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  applied. 

These  princrples  very  soon  develsped 
themselves  in  Germany,  and  Professor  Jahu 
of  Berlin  and  his  pupils,  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  gave  them  a  sudden  and 
important  celebrity.  To  the  enthusiasm  and 
skill  of  these  young  men,  who  formed  the 
vanguard  of  Bliicher's  army,  much  of  the 
fervent  spirit  of  national  resistance  to  the 
domination  of  the  French  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  ascribed.  The  favor  with  which  gym- 
nastics were  then  regarded  was  universal. 
Kings  and  people  vied  with  each  other 
in  extolling  their  worth  and  importance. 
But  in  the  troublous  times  that  followed  the 
triumphs  of  the  battle-field  they  fell  into 
disrepute,  at  least  with  the  governments  of 
Germany.  Not  only  were  the  promises  re- 
called which  had  been  proclaimed  in  an 
hour  of  need,  but  the  gymnasia  throughout 
that  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Wiirtemberg,  were  closed  in  1810.  Jahu 
and  his  disciples,  the  Turners,  were  de- 
nounced as  liberals  and  enemies  to  the 
Slate.  The  former  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  kept  there  until  1825. 

Gymnastics,  expatriated  from  Germany 
in  some  degree,  wore  well  received  in 
France,  and  there  formed  an  integral  part 
of  education.  An  attempt  made  by  Professor 
Volker,  a  pupil  of  Jahn,  to  transplant  them 
into  England  was  not  crowned  with  equal 
success.  In  the  meantime  all  official  oppo- 
sition to  them  ceased  in  Germany,  and  they 
were  finally  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades 
in  1812,  when  Turners'  societies,  into  whose 
organization  the  quickening  genius  of  Jahu 
breathed  the  spirit  of  life  and  growth,  were 
flourishing  all  over  the  country.  Soon  after 
this,  physical  culture  won  its  way  to  recog- 
nition on  both  hemispheres  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  sound  education,  and  as  a 
preserver  of  health  and  restorer  of  strength, 
and  it  has  spread  very  rapidly.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years  due  homage  has  been 
paid  to  it  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
magnificent  temples  and  humble  taberna- 
cles, which  are  expressly  built  in  various 
institutions  of  learning  and  in  other  places 
for  its  worship*  multiply  year  by  year. 

The  restoration  of  gymnastics  is  one  of 
themost  auspicious  signs  of  the  times,  and  the 
rich  results  already  obtained  by  their  prac- ' 
tice  «re  full  of  meaning  and  promise  for  the 
future.  They  indicate  that  the  revival  of 
the  Greek  idea,— that  body  and  mind  are 
two  well-fitting  halves  of  a  perfect  whole, 
and  that  each  of  them  has  its  distinct  and 
urgent  claims  to  nurture  and  development, — 
aided  by  the  exact  methods  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  guided  not  by  the  lamp  of  observa- 
tion alone  but  also  by  the  light  of  physiolog- 
ical knowledge,  will  eradicate  the  seeds  and 
blot  out  the  remaining  marks  of  mediaeval 
barbarism,  and  equip  the  members  of  the 
human  family  for  the  exigencies  of  the  cam 
paign  of  rife  and  the  demands  of  civiliza- 
tion. 
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J1ACIVS    CHORALS    FOR    THE    BLIND.         _ 


Among  the  publications  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  during  the  past 
year  is  a  collection  of  Bach's  chorals  with 
English  words,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
spirit  and  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  old  Ger- 
man hymns,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight.  The  purpose 
of  the  work  is  thus  explained  in  the  intro- 
duction- 
Feeling  that  it  would  be  an  essential  aid, 
both  to  the  musical  culture  and  to  the  social 
and  , religious  satisfaction  of  the  pupils  of 
our  institution,  for  the  musical  ones  among 
them  to  be  able  to  sing  together,  or  to  play 
\vi!h  their  band  instruments,  soma  of  the  fine 
old  German  chorals  in  the  perfect  setting  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  I  have  made  this  beginning 
of  a  selection  for  the  purpose,  printed  in  the 
raised  type  read  by  fingers. 

Here  are  sixteen  hymns  and  chorals,  each 
preceded  by  the  music  in  four  parts,  in  the 
Braille  type.  The  number,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
may  hereafter  find  their  way  also  into  choirs 
of  seeing  people,  where  something  better 
than  the  common  psalm  tune  is  certainly 
much  needed.    *    *    * 

These  chorals,  so  different  in  their  spirit 
and  expression  from  our  New  England 
psalmody, — the  tunes  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  equally  inspired  polyphonic  setting 
which  insures  tUem  against  ever  growing 
hackneyed,  —  have  hitherto  been  unavaila- 
ble for  bur  American  choirs,  partly  through 
the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  music  (which, 
however,  a  little  training  and  familiarity 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  overcome),  and  partly 
through  the  peculiar  metres  of  the  Lutheran 
hymns,  of  which  but  few  are  found  in  our 
hymn  books.  The  chief  work,  therefore,  of 
the  editor  iha3  been  to  prepare  English 
hymns,  both  rhythmically  and  otherwise 
suitable  for  singing,  each  with  its  own  native 
tune  or  ehoral,  so  to  sneak.  These  are  partly 
translated  (sometimes  very  freely)  from  the 
German  hymns,— only  a  few  stanzas  from 
the  very  long  ones,  —  partly  freely  imi- 
tated, and  in  many  cases  wholly  or- 
iginal in  diction,  though  the  senti- 
ments, the  images,  etc.,  are  of  necessity 
quite  common  property.  Especial  care  has 
been  taken  to  exclude  all  puzzliug,  irritating 
stumbling-blocks  of  narrowing  and  heart- 
hardening  dogma,  with  which  the  old  hymns 
of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  of  the  older 
Church,  are  full,  accepted  with  a  child-like 
relianoe  upon  mere  authority  in  Luther's 
day,  so  that  the  hymns  sung  to  such  pure 
music— music  unsectarian,  undogmatic  in  its 
very  origin  and  essence — may  breathe  those 
sweet,  deep,  heavenward  aspirations,  prayers 
and  thanks  in  which  all  reverent  and  loving 
spirits  can  unite. 

Apart  from  social  and  religious  uses,  it  is 
hoped,  too,  that  the  frequent  practice,  both 
with  voices  and  with  instruments,  of  these 
wonderful  specimens  of  four-part  harmony, 
in  which  Bach  makes  the  several  voices  move 
on  each  with  an  individual  and  independent 
melody,  and  yet  all  interwoven  into  perfect 
unity,  will  help  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  true  development  of  what  musical  gifts 
and  susceptibilities  May  exist  among  the 
pupils  of  the  school,  to  whose  good  this  lit- 
tle effort  is  humbly  dedicated  by  their  friend, 
J.  S.  D. 


Mrs.  M.  S.  Porter,  whose  parlor  entertain- 
menta  in  aid  of  charities  have  for  years  been  so 
eminently  interesting  and  successful  pecuniarily, 
has  arranged  a  rausicale  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  to  be  given  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Februarys,  at  i  o'clock.  The  follow- 

j  iug  well-known  artists  have  given  their  ser- 
vices :  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo.  Mr.  Fritz  Giese,  Mr. 
Bern  hard  Listemann,  Mr.  George  J.  Parker, 
Mr.  Charles  Molf.  Tickets  can  be  procured  of 
Mrs.  Howe,  211  Beacon  street;  Mrs.  Maria  S. 
Porter,  28B  Beacon  street;  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  29 

I  Avon  street. 
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TUESDAY.    JANUARY    31,     1888. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  programme 
for  the  concert  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  No.  241  Beacon  street,  Thursday  afternoon, 
includes  the  "Iolanthe"  transcription  and  other 
pianoforte  solo3  by  Mr.  Perabo,  solos  for  violin, 
'cello  and  flute,  which  Mr.  Listemann,  Giese  and 
Mole,  respectively,  will  play,  with  some  conceited 
music  and  a  group  of  Mendelssohn's  songs.|which 
Mr.  George  J.  Parker  will  sing. 


WEDNESDAY,    FEB.    1,    1888. 


The  "  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  "  la  an  in- 
teresting document  containing  the  "  Proceed- 
ings at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  BuildiDg." 
This  building  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Per- 
kins and  Day  8ts  ,  Roxbnry.  and  was  dedicat- 
ed April  19,  1887,  with  appropriate  exercises. 
A  complete  list  of  contributors  to  the  Kinder- 
garten Fund  is  given.  Donations  and  annual 
subscriptions  are  solicited  for  this  beneficent 
work. 
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The  fifty -sixth  annual  report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  presents  in  great  detail 
the  case  of  a  little  blind  deaf-mute  whose  in- 
struction deserves  to  be  recorded  if  not  ranked 
with  that  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Mr.  Anagnos 
says  of  Helen  Keller,  the  loss  of  whose  faculties 
began  at  nineteen  months,  before  she  could 
talk,  and  whose  enlightenment  was  undertaken 
by  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan  six  years  after- 
wards, that  "the  total  sum  of  the  knowledge 
which  she  acquired  in  four  months  exceeds  that 
which  Laura  Bridgman  obtained  in  more  than 
two  years."  Numerous  facsimiles  illustrate 
the  interesting  narrative.  The  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  added 
to  the  pamphlet. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


FKIDAY,    FEBRUARY    3,    1888. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  first  in  a  se- 
ries of  entertainments,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Maria  S. 
Porter,  in  aid  of  this  institution  was  given  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  241  Beacon  street.  A  large  and  brilliant 
audience  listened  to  one  of  the  bast  chamber 
concerts  given  in  Boston  this  season.  The 
performers  were  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  pianoforte; 
Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann,  violin ;  Mr.  Fritz  Giese, 
'cello;  Mr.  Charles  Mole,  flute;  Mr.  George  J.  Par- 
ker, tenor.    The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Sonata  in  B-flat  major,  pianoforte  (without 
opus  number)  molto  moderato  Schubert 

Songs— ''Question,"  " Waiting,"  "To  the 
Absent  One" Mendelssohn 

Scenes  de  la  Csarda,  No.  2,  violin Jeno  Hubay 

Solo  for  flute. 

Pianoforte  Solos,  from  Ten  Transcriptions  of 
"Iolanthe"— Duet,  "None  shall  part  us;" 
duet,  "In  vain  to  us  you  plead:"  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's song,  "When  you  're  lying  awak6". .  .Perabo 

CoLcerto,  violoncello,  op.  46.  Andante Vieuxtemps 

Sonata,  pianoforte  and  violin,  op.  47,  Fi- 
nale, presto Beethoven 

Among  the  many  well-known  ■  people  present 
were  Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Paine,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Whipple,  Mrs.  Richard  Baker,  Mrs.  Stand 
Howe  Eliot,  Mrs.  Pratt,  Sirs.  William  Claflin,  Mrs. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  Mr.  and  Sirs.  G. 
W.  Wales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Howe,;Mr.  John 
S.  Dwight,  Mr.  John  Eliot,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Dr. 
T.  W.  Parsons  and  Rev.  William  R.  Alger. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


FRIDAY,     FEIISr.UiT    3,     18  86. 


HELPING  THE  BLIND. 
At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
241  Beaoon  street,  there  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon  a  brilliant  musieale  In  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  This  sohool 
opened  less  than  one  vear  ago,  and.  depend- 
ing for  support  wholly  upon  the  generosity 
and  benevolence  of  friends,  is  achieving  good 
work.  There  are  now  about  CO  Inmates.  Three 
more  children  have  been  accepted,  and  are 
soon  to  be  admitted.  The  managers  hope  to 
raise  the  number  of  children  to  35  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  funds  can  be  ob;ained.  Many 
well  known  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  kinaerearten,  and  of 
these  there  were  nearly  100  present  at  the 
rausicale. 
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Residence  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
241  beacon  street,  boston. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


SATURDAY,    FKBRCART    4.    1888. 


*  MUSICflLE  ►» 

By    Messrs.    Ernst   Perabo,    Fritz    Giese,    Charles    Mole, 
Bernard   Listemann,  and  George  J.  Parker, 

IN   AID  OF 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  February  2nd, 
At  Four  O'clock. 


Admit  One. 


JJxrslmi    fgxrsi 


FK1DAT  MOENING,  FEB.  S,   18S8. 


IN  AID  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 
A  musicale  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  was  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  No.  241  Beacon  street,  yesterday 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  The  parlors  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  residence  were  quite  filled  with  a  brilliant 
and  cultured  audience.  The  programme  pos- 
sessed the  somewhat  unusual  distinction  of  includ- 
ing not  a  single  lady  in  its  list  of  musicians.  Mr. 
Ernst  Perabo  first  performed  on  the  pianoforte 
in  his  woll-known  masterly  manner  a  sonata  from 
Schubert.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker,  who  sang  beautifully  three  songs  from 
Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Parker  gave  way  to  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Listemann,  who  exquisitely  rendered  Jeno 
Hubay'a  violin  arrangement  of  "Scenes  do  la 
Csarda."  The  soft  flute  of  Mr.  Charles  Mole  was 
next  heard.  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  was  again  called  to 
the  piano,  and  rendered  selections  from  his  own 
"Ten  Transcriptions  of  'Iolanthe.' "  Mr.  Fritz  Giese 
then  delighted  the  company,  as  he  always  does, 
with  a 'cello  solo,  his  music  being  that  of  Vieux- 
teuips.  The  musScale  was  brilliantly  finished  with 
a  Beethoven  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  which 
brought  together  Mr.  Perabo  and  Mr.  Listemann. 
The  well-known  capability  of  Mrs.  Howe  as  a 
gracious  hostess,  and  the  hospitable  assistance  of 
Mr.  anil  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  made  the  afternoon 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  present.  In  view  of  the  increasing  in- 
terest In  the  project  it  would  not  seem  hazardous 
to  predict  perteot  Biiccess  in  all  that  is  sought  to 
be  done  tor  the  kindergarten  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Anagnos. 


aud.ence.  among  wiiom  wefeTJ.  S.  Dwigtit, 
Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  Miss  Abbie  Alger,  G.  W. 
Wales,  Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge,  Mrs. 
Tyler  Baeheler  King,  Mrs.  Robert 
Treat  Paine  Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  M.  Anagnos, 
Mi-3.  Rich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Howe, 
Miss  Paine,  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Bar. 
rows.  Miss  Isabella  Greely,  Mrs.  Sargent, 
Miss  Julia  It.  Gilmau,  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Spooner,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  WliiDnle,  lgnatiup 
Grossman,  Mrs.  Grossman,  Miss  Grossman} 
Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  Dr.  T.  W.  Par.-onv 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Clement,  Mrs.  Farwell,  Mrs. 
Davis,  Miss  Davis  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Barrett. 


Boston  tifrjcnmg  Craocllcr. 

SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    4,    1 883, 


Insimt  gailjj  (&laht 


FRIDAY,  FEB.  3,  1888. 


A  CHARMING  MUSICALS. 


TO    AID    THE    BLIND. 


lUnsicale    at    tlie    Beacon    S'veet   Rest*, 
dence  of  Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe. 

It  was  a  cultured  and  music-loving  audi- 
ence lliat  filled  the  well-appointed  parlors 
in  the  Beacon  street  residence  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  yesterday  afternoon  to  listen  to 
a  finely  arranged  programme  of  musical 
'selections.  The  musicals  was  given  in  aid 
of  tiie  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Maria  S. 
Porter.  Tho  kindly  interest  manifested  was 
made  apparent  by  thepresence  of  nearly  all 
oftheliw  purchasers  of  tickets.  The  pro. 
gramme,  which  was  made  up  of  seven  num. 
tiers,  composed  selections  from  several  of 
the  gieat  masters,  and  among  the  artists 
who  participated  were  Ernst  Perabo.George 
j.  Parker,  Bernhard  Listemann,  Charles 
Moloand  Fritz  Gilse.The  numbers  included 
a  sonata  in  B  flat  by  Schubert,  songs  from 
Mendelssohn,  violin  selection  from  Hubay, 
transcriptions  from  Sullivan's  "lolantlie." 
by  trust  Perabo;  cello  solo  from  \  kux- 
temps,  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  from 
Beethoven.  The  nv.nner  in  which  the 
numbers  were  performed  enlisted  muoh 
warm    applause   from     the     distinguished 


Mre.  Maria  9.  Porter  Arrange*  an    Eater* 
tainweni  at  the  Home  of  Mrs*  «VulIa  Howo. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  entertainments  ever 
enjoyed  in  Boston  was  that  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe's  home  (No.  241  Beacon  street)  en 
Thursday  of  this  week,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Maria 
S,  Porter.  The  performers  were  Mr.  Ernst 
Perabo,  pianoforte;  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann, 
violin;  Mr.  Fritz  Giese,  'cello;  Mr.  Charles 
Mole,  flute ;  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  tenor.  The 
programme  was  as  follows : 
Sonata  In  B-flut   major,  pianoforte    (without 

opus  number)  molto  moderate Schubert 

Songt— "Question,"  "Waiting,"  "To  the  Ab- 
sent Oae" Mendelssohn 

Scenes  de  la  Csarda,  No.  2,  violin Jeno  Hubay 

Solo  for  flute. 

Pianoforte  solos,  from  tea  transcriptions  of  "Io> 
lanthe" — Duet,  "None  shall  part  us:"  duet, '  Iu 
vein  to  us  you  plead;"  Lord  Chancellor's  song, 

"When  you're  lying  awake" Perabo 

Concerto,  violoncello,  op.  46,  Audunte Vteuxtemps 

Sonata,  pianoforte  and  violin,  op.  47,  Finale. 
presto Deethoren 

Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  T.  W.  Parsons, 
Kev.|  Dr.  Alger,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Ed- 
win P.  Whipple,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mrs. 
John  Ellerton  Lodge,  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter— to 
whose  energy  and  taste  this  charminj  entertain- 
men  was  due — Mrs,  C.  J.  Paine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G, 
W  .Wales,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  I.  C.  Grossmann  and  Miss 
Gro^tuiant  Mrs.  Richard  Baker,  Mrs.  Curtis 
Guild,  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Mrs.  Gardner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Howe,  Mrs.  Pratt,  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  and  many  other  notable  Ipeople.  It 
is  greatly  hoped  this  exquisite  programme  may 
be  •'Cfifftted  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 

fund. 


la  (lalitaria 


AND 


3m  $mti$ta  Simr*. 

t&ttemi  at  O*  Post  OJtc*  »..  Second  CTmj  Man  matter     JW 
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San  Francisco,  -  .  Thursday,  February  2 

■>--  ~  — ~— 

Boston  will   be    Boston    to  tho  end  of  the* 
Chapter,  foremost  in  all  experiments  for  the 
good  of  fie  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind.     A 
kindergarten  for  hlih'a  children  lias  just  i>ei 
started   in    that   city,    and  her  rich  men  a 
tumbling  over  each  other  to  endow  it. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE    BLIND. 
Statement  of  Contributions  for  Its  Support. 


Mr.  Edward  Jackson  submits  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  one  of  oar  most  deserving 
institutions: 

ENDOWUEB1    ri;.v». 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1,  188T,  to  Jan.  31,  1888: 

A.  It 850.00 

Afiieud  from  Mew  York 100.00 

2.00 

5.0' I 

Alady tJUO 

Appletou.  Mrs.  William,  flftli  contribution.  1,000.00 

A  young  lady 1.00 

Banstow,  I>.  H 6  00 

Gary,  MiBB  A.  P.,  second  contribution 20.00 

Cash 164 

»      5.00 

Center,  Joseph  H..  fourth  contribution 25.00 

Ohadwick,  Mrs.  C.  C„  third  contribution...  50.00 
Children  of   Cottage  Place,  Kindergarten, 

No.  2.  third  contribution .50 

Children's  fair,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J. 

II.  Wnlcott 347.03 

Children  of  Mrs.  Voorhees'  Kindergarten, 

Cambrldgeport ... 7.00 

Concert  lu  Roxbury,  through  J.  T.  Patter- 
son   55.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman,  fourth  conl'n  200.00 

Eliot.  Dr.  Samuel ,  third  contribution 100.00 

Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  second  contribution 10,00 

Friends  in   Uayerhill.  throagb   Mrs,  Joel 

Butters ;...' .." ,.,,,.,  1CO0 

Frothingham,  O.  B.,  second  contribution...  BO.OO 

Gill,  Mrs.  Mary  E 1,000.00 

Glover,  Miss  Augusta 25.00 

Glover,  Miss  Caroline  L 25.00 

Glover.  Joseph  B.,  third  contribution 100.00 

Goodman,  J .' 10.00 

Hipginson,  George 1.000.00 

Hill, Mrs. S. A 2.00 

Howland,  Mrs.  Zenas  C.  Charlestown 20.00 

Husnewell,  F.  W.,  third  contribution 60.00 

Lowell,  Miss  A.  C,  third  contribution 200.00 

Lowell,  Miss  Amy 60.60 

Marshall  children 3.41 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L 50.00 

Mlnot,  the  Misses 25.00 

Minot,  William 50.00 

M.  M.  D.,  fourth  contribution 25.00 

Montgomery,  William,  fifth  contribution...  25.00 

Motley,  Edward 25.00 

Newtonville,  for  permanent  fund 1.000.00 

Osgood, Miss 5.00 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John,  third  contribution..  25.00 

Peahody,  F.  H..  second  contribution 108.00 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  second  contribution.  100.00 
Pickering,  Mrs,  Edward,  second  contribu- 
tion   5.00 

Pierson,  Mrs.  Mary    E.,  Windsor,   Conn.. 

fourth  contribution 100.00 

Richardson,  W.  L.,  M.  D 60.00 

Rogers,  Henry  M.,  second  contribution 20.00 

Science  class  friend 6.00 

Sears,  F.R 200  00 

Sherwood's,  Mrs. 'John.  Reading 328.74 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  North  Billerica,. .  60.00 
Tappan,  D.  D.,  Topsfield,  second  contribu- 
tion   1.00 

Thorndlke,  Mrs.  J.  H..  fifth  contributiou. . .  100.00 

Two  friends  from  Bridgewater 2.00 

Unitarian  Sunday  school  at  Beverly,  third 

contribution 7.27 

Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P 100.00 

Wales,  George  W„  fourth  contribution  ....  100.00 
Wales,   Misa  Mary  Anne,  fifth  contribu- 
tion   25.00 

Waters.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F 50.00 

Weld,  Otis  E.,  Becond  contribution 500.00 

Wheelwright.  J.  W 100.00 

Whitney.  Edward,  Belmont 100.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  A 25.00 

Previously  acknowledged 2,396.96 

Total 810,741.65 

ANNUAL  INCOME  FOR  CUKEENT  EXPENSES. 

Alady  in  Cambridge 850.00 

Baker,  Mrs.  Richard.  Jr 50.00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H 10.00 

Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P 5.00 

Previously  ackuowledgea 210.00 

Total 8280.00 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  Twenty  children  have  been  admitted, 
and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their 
suyport  are  supplied.  Five  thousand  dollars  are 
needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year, which 
should  be  provided  for  by  a  permanent  tnnd  of 
9 100,090.  Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  received 
thus  far  for  this  purpose.  Further  donations  to 
this,  as  well  as  annul  subscriptions,  are  most 
earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  Edwaeo  Jackson.  Treasurer, 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


TORONTO    THURSDAY 


FEBRUARY   2    1888- 


EDUCATIONAL  MIKACLES. 

The  report  of  the  Boston  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  1S87  describes  at  length  the  latest  of 
the  very  remarkable  experiments  for  which 
during  the  past  half  century  that  school  has 
been  renowed.  It  is  just  iff ty  years  ago  since 
Dr.  Howe,  the  founder  of  the  school,  accom- 
plished the  training  of  the  blind  deaf-mute 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  won  tne  admiration 
of  the  world  by  releasing  the  little 
captive's  mind  from  its  dark  prison. 
The  institution  has  just  been  celebrat- 
ing the  jubilee  of  thai;  educational  mira- 
cle. Before  Howe's  experiments,  a  blind 
deaf-mute  was  supposed  to  be  in  fact,  as  he 
was  in  law,  an  idiot.  Howe  disproved  the 
fact,  though  the  law  still  held  out.  He  main- 
tained that  the  supposed  intellectual  void  was 
a  myth  ;  that  there  might  be  present  mechan- 
ism of  the  very  finest  quality,  only  awaiting  a 
skilful  hand  to  set  it  in  motion.  After  infinite 
effort  and  patience,  he  found  the  main-spring, 
thanked  God,  and  took  great  courage. 

Howe  had  effectively  triumphed, and  was  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  fame,  when  Dickens,  in  1842, 
visited  America — and  South  Boston.  The 
novelist's  "  American  Notes  "  sufficiently 
illustrate  how  uncomfortable  an  Englishman 
can  make  himself  abroad.  Nearly  everything 
and  everybody  was  wrong.  But  in  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  Dickens  was  amidst  the 
children  of  misfortune  ;  and  in  misfortune  we 
are  all  of  the  same  natiou  and  kindred.  It  is 
always  in  such  situations  that  the  really  grand 
qualities  of  Dickens  shine  out.  He  was  led  to 
the  room  where  Laura  Bridgman  was  : — 

"  The  thought  occurred  to  mo  asl  sat  down 
in  another  room,  before  a  girl,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  destitute  of  smell  and  nearly  so  of  taste, 
before  a  fair,  young  creature  with  every  human 
faculty,  and  hope,  and  power  of  goodness  and 
affection  inclosed  within  her  delicate  frame, 
and  but  one  outward  sense — the  aonse  of  touch. 
There  she  was  before  me,  built  up,  as  it  were, 
in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light 
or  particle  of  sound;  with  her  poor,  white  hand 
peeping  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckon- 
ing to  some. good  raau  for  help,  that  an  invnior- 
tui  soul  might  be  awakened.  Long  before  I 
looked  upon  her  the  help  had  come.  Her  face 
\vn.s  radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure." 

Dr.  Howe  has  passed  away,  but  his  work  reV 
mains.  His  mantle  is  mosj;  worthiiy  worn  by 
Sir.  Auaguos,  who  has  carried  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  institution  far  beyond  what  even 
Dr.  Howe  would  have  thought  possible.  The 
semi-centenary  of  Howe's  triumph  brings  with 
it  another  little  jjupil  similarly  afflicted  .by 
triple  misfortune.^  This  little  girl,  Helen 
Keller,  is  being  trained  at  her  homo  in  Ala- 
bama by  a  special  teacher  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Anaguos.  She  is  not  yet  eight 
years  old,  and  is  sightless,  earles3  and  voiceless. 
She  is  porhap3  naturally  more  gifted  than  Laura 
Bridgman,  but  the  chief  difference  in  the  mental 
development  of  the  twochildren  probably  arises 
from  the  fact  that  what  was  in  Howe's  day  a 
timid  and  tentative  plan  has  become,  under  his 
successor,  an  exact  scientific  process.  Helen 
Keller  has  acquired  m.>re  knowledge  in  four 
months  than  Laura  Bridgman  obtained  in  two 
years.  In  five  months  from  her  Hrst  instruc- 
tion Helen  was  able  to  write  her  mother  a 
letter,  a  fac-airnile  of  which  Mr.  Auagnos  pub- 


lishes in  his  report.  Of  another  letter  written 
three  months  later,  and  of  one  written  in  the 
interval,  fac-similes  are  aUo  given, 
so  that  the  child's  mental  development 
can  be  measured.  We  are  well  within 
the  mark  when  we  say  that  this 
poor,  afflicted  child — weighed  down  with  a 
triple  burden  of  misfortune — has  left  out  of 
sight  the  best  of  our  highly-favored  Public 
Softool  pupils'.  Though0  grown  familiar  with 
wonders,  Mr.  Anaguos  is  himself  amazed  ;  butp 
with  characteristic  modesty,  attributes  every- 
thing to  natural  endowments.     j-re  sava  . 

"These    letters,     printed    in    chronological 
order,  are   sufficient    in    themselves,     without 
comment  or  explanation,   to  show    that    their 
tiny  author  is  a  most  extraordinary  little  indi- 
vidual.    Indeed  she  is  a   mental   prodigy,     an 
intellectual  phenomenon.     In  view   of   ail    the 
■circumstances  her  achievements  are  little  short 
of  a  miracle.     .     .     .     Access   to   her  doubly- 
imprisoned  mind  was  gained  so   speedily   that 
it  seemed  almost  like  a    touch    of    witchcraft. 
Her  intelleatuai  faculties  bloomed  into  fragrant 
flowers  as  soon  as  a  breath  of  the  warm   spring 
!  air      from      the      external      world      entered 
j  their     rayless   and   dreary    encasement.     Her 
I  progress      was      not     a      gradual      advance- 
|  ment,      but     a     sort     of     triumphal     inarch, 
:  a  series  of    dazzling    conquests.     The    innate 
desire  for  knowledge  and  the  instinctive  efforts 
which  the  human   faculties    make   to   exercise 
their    functions    are   shown   as  remarkably  in 
Helen's  case  as  they  wore  in  Laura's. 

"The    case    of-  this   child   is  unique  and  of 
absorbing  interest  in  every  respect.      So  far  as 
I  know  it  is  the  only   one   in   existence   which 
promises   to   throw  important  light  upon  such 
psychological    questions    as  were  not  exhaus- 
tively investigated  by  Dr.  Howe,  on  account  of 
I  the  biasing  influence  which  bigoted  and  fanati- 
cal zealots  brought  to  bear  upon   the    mind   of 
l  his  pupil  during  the  progress  of -his  work.    Ler. 
!  us    hope   that  both  science  and  humanity  wili 
;  profit  by  the  present  opportunity  to  the  fullest 
extent." 


Febbdaey  9  1888]     (3) 


GENIUS  AND  GENEROSITr. 

When  the  horns  and  trumpets  blew-,  the 
walls  oE  Jericho  fell,  says  the  old  story. 
The  modern  method  is  to  rear  walls  So  th& 
sound  of  music  or  as  the  result  of  sweet 
sounds.  Nature  has  gifted  many  of  our 
best  artists  not  only  with  genius,  bat  with 
generosity;  and  their  ability  to  open  the 
purse-strings  of  the  multitude  redounds  not 
only  to  their  own  benefit,  but  to  the  good  of 
humanity.  One  of  the  latest  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  exercise  of  musical  art  for  a 
good  cause  was  a  charming  parlor  concert  in 
behalf  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  in. 
which  five  of  our  well  known  musicians 
combined  to  give  an  afternoon  of  pure  en- 
joyment to  the  listeners,  while  at  the  same 
time  adding  to  the  happiness  of  the  sight- 
less little  ones  who  will  feel  the  echo  of  the 
music  in  their  lives. 

At  this  musical  gathering,  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
was  distributed ;  and,  if  any  further  spur  to- 
help  on  the  endowment  of  this  school  were 
needed,  it  would  be  found  there.  "Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,"  say  the  politic  ones 
of  earth ;  and  here  is  success  in  a  nutshell, — 
rather,  success  in  an  acorn,  which  we  hope 
may  grow  with  the  years  into  a  mighty  oak. 
The  building  was  dedicated  only  last  April ; 
but  already  seventeen  pupils  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  four  more  candidates  are  wait- 
ing admission.  That  may  seem  a  small 
number,  as  it  is  compared  with  the  many 
needing  such  a  home  and  training;  yet  it 


means  twenty-one  lives  made  brighter, 
happier,  better;  twenty-one  homes  helped 
to  bear  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  a 
sightless  child,  who  could  never  receive 
the  proper  training  there.  When  we  con- 
sider the  interest  we  attach  to  our  own  fully 
endowed  children,  coveting  for  them  the 
best  gifts  and  opportunities,  we  can  better 
appreciate  how  invaluable  to  these  unhappy 
children  must  be  the  blessed  advantages 
which  this  school  offers  to  them. 

As  we  read  this  report  and  the  larger  re- 
port of  the  Perkins  Institution,  we  involun- 
tarily apply  to  the  director  of  these  two 
schools  the  words  which  he  has  chosen  with 
reference  to  his  teachers  : — 

"Now,  truBt  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  yon  an  officer  fit  for  the  place." 

If  we  were  called  on  to  find  a  Mr.  Great- 
heart  to  play  a  rQle  in  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  we  should  select 
Mr.  Anagnos.  Nothing  seems  to  daunt  him. 
The  word  "fail"  is  not  in  his  dictionary.  His- 
reports  are  everything  that  is  hopeful, 
appreciative,  and  sweet-tempered.  They  are 
far  from  conventional,  but  are  seasoned 
with  rare  quotations  from  the  best  writers, 
and  made  gracious  and  winning  by  the' 
Oriental  temperament  that  he  brought  with 
him  from  the  "fair  isles  of  Greece."  To> 
many,  the  reading  of  a  report  is  hard  work, 
and  no  wonder.  But  if  any  one  wants  a 
brief  synopsis  of  what  the  true  kindergarten 
accomplishes,  or  a  concise  history  of  the 
growth  of  gymnastics,  let  him  read  these- 
reports.  They  will  not  only  serve  to  satisfy 
the  historical  inquirer,  but  they  will  do 
something  better, — inspire  to  action.  If 
the  kindergarten  is  really  so  good,  and  if 
gymnastics  are  so  necessary,  for  the  perfect 
development  of  body  and  brain,  then  by  all 
means  supply  them  to  the  blind  and  to  the 
seeing  as  well.  And  the  outcome  is,  or 
should  be,  that  the  eyes  are  withdrawn  from 
the  reports  only  to  consult  the  check-book,  to 
see  how  much  may  be  safely  invested  in  such 
good-paying  concerns. 

Of  absorbing  interest  is  the  account  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  little  girl  in  Alabama  who 
can  neither  hear  nor  speak  nor  see,  but  who 
is  developing  marvelous  intellectual  power* 
uuder  the  tuition  of  Miss  Sullivan,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  un- 
paralleled story  of  what  this  pupil  is  accom- 
plishing with  her  gifted  teacher  well 
illustrates  what  may  be  done  and  what 
should  be  done  for  the  rescue  of  those  in 
darkness. 


KINDERGARTEN  TOE  THE  BLIND. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1887,  to  Jan.  31,  1888:  — 

A.  B 860.00 

A  friend  Irom  New  York 100.no 

A  friend ZOO 

A  friend 6  00 

A  lady 3  00 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  fifth  contribution..  1,000  00 

A  young  lady 100 

Barstow,  D.  H 6  00 

Cary,  MtB8  A.  P.,  second  contribution 20  00 

Cash 154: 

Cash 6  00 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  fourth  contribution 26  On 

Chadwlck,  Mrs.  C.  C,  third  contribution....  60  00 
Children   of   Cottage   Place   Kindergarten 

No.  2,  third  contribution .60 

Children's   fair  at   the  residence  of   Mrs. 

J.  H.  Wolcott 347.63 

Children  of  Mrs.  Voorheea'e  Kindergarten, 

Cambrldgpport 7  00 

Concert  in  Roxbury.  through  J.  T.  Patterson  66.00 
Coolldge,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman,  fourth  con- 
tribution    20000 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  third  contribution 100.00 

Fay,  Miss  S   M.,  second  contribution 10.00 

Friends  in   Haverhill,  through   Mrs.  Joel 

Butler , 16  00 

Frothlngham,  O.  B.,  second  contribution... .  60  00 


Gill.  Mrs   Mary  1 

Glover,  MlBaAuRusta...... 

.ji„„ur   Ml«s  Uaruline  U... 


Glo^r'^P^-IVi^oontrim;^....... 

Goodman,  J 

HiRgmson.  George 


1,000  00  ! 

2r<  oo 
U5.00 
100.00 
10  00 
1,000  00 
2.00 
20.00 
60.00 
200  00 
56  60 
8  41 
50.00 
26.00 
60  00 
26  00 
25.00 
26.00  | 
1,000  00  I 
5.00 
25  00  | 
100  00 
100.00 

6  00 

100  00 

60.00 

20  00 

5  00 

200  00 

328  74 

60.00 

100 

100  00 

2.00 

7.27 
100  00 
100  Oi 


„„'ii   F  W ■third  contribution 
KbTmVbA  OV,  third  contribute....... 

Lowoll.  Mies  Amy • 

MarBhali  children. .....••• 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L ;;; 

Mlnot,  the  Misses 

Osgood,  Mles..........--:1--j-(;ont-riDatlon... 

Prcke?fn^MrJ8?bEdwarSr08econdcontrlbu: 

p1e«on""MVs\''Ma"ry'E.VwindBOr,  Conn., 
iP,Tounrth^ntrlbutSn  :::.;;:;::::::;:;::: 
I  g$£ ?H°enur%L:BjcoDnd  contribution      .. 

Science  Class  Irlend •."•.'.■.■.... 

Sears,  F.  B.--; rAi.7.' VfiariYlifl! 

Sherwood's,  f™' J,°h^ieNorrt  isillerlca... 

contribution........ ••••• 

WaluwrlRht,  Miss  B.  V • 

&!£  M^^aryXnne^thcontributlon  2500 

Waters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  ^.......•••  —  •-  60o.OO 

Weld  Otis  E.,  Becond  contribution loo  00 

WheelwrlKht,  J.  W. 100  00 

WWtnTy.Kdward,  Belmont ...•••■•  2B  oo 

Whitney,  MIsb  Sarah  A...- •  2,896.96 

Previously  acknowledged 

810,741.65 

Total 

ANNUAL  INCOME  FOB  O0BBBNT  3KPEKBBS. 

A  lady  in  Cambridge.. ... 

Baker,  Mrs.  Richard,  Jr 

Thorndlke,  Mrs.  J.  11.. 

WalnwrlRht,  Miss  K.  f  •-•• 
W   Previously  acknowledged 

B28O.O0 

Total „ 

All  contributor  to  the  fund  ate  MJ«*f^ 
Rested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  repo  t 
either  to  the  undesigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May  Twenty  children  have  been  admitted, 
and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their 
Bupport  are  supplied.  Five  thousand  dollars  are 
needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year, 
which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  permanent 
fand  of  $100,000.  Ten  thousand  dollarB  have 
been  received  thus  far  for  this  purpose.  Further 
donations  to  this,  as  well  as  annual  subscriptions, 
are  most  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treas., 
178  Devonshire  Street. 


85.00 

60.00 

10.00 

6  00 

210.00  I 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  9.  1888._ 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusets, 
Seobbtaby's  Department, 

Boston.  Feb.  8,  1888.  ,_ 
His  excellency  the  sovernor,  with  the  advice 
«nd  consent  of  the  council,  has  this  day  made 
the  following  appointments^:!  :—  .  . 

Frederick  L.  Ames  of  Easton  Francis  Brooks, 
1  John  S.  Dvvieht  and  Thomas  F.  Temple  of  Bos- 
ton trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mat  • 
eachusetts  School  for  the  Bimd,  R  ^^ 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


g0$t0tX     jgtfSt. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,   FEB.  11,  18SS. 


THE    ROXBURY     KINDERGARTEN. 

j  Kecollectlons  of    the  Fair  of    1833  and  Its 
Example    tor    18SS. 

If  one  good  work  "begets  another,  surely  the  ' 
great  success  of  the  late  "Hospital  Fair  for 
Women  and  Children"  may  naturally  he 
expected  to  lead  to  other  efforts  equally 
humanitarian.  The  needs  of  a  class  of  chil- 
dren differently  bereft  may  now  bo  fittingly 
cousidercd.  Through  the  sale  of  a  little  poem 
at  the  Hospital  Fair,  the  famous  bazaar  of 
1S33,  in  aid  of  procuring  a  building  for  the 
blind,  was  again  brought  into  notice.  Much 
unexpected    interest  was    awakened  by  a  re- 


eeni  l.y  publii  hod"  account  of  i  hat 
which  eclipsed  all  others,  before  or  since,  in 
its  perfection  of  arrangement  and  thi 
manifested  by  all  classes  in  support  ol 
undertaking.  Tins  was  more  tlian  ; 
century  ago,  though  it  is  difficult  to  rei 
the  ''nappy  swiftness  of  time,"  as  Robert 
Spencer  calls  it,  to  any  "sober  raeasurem 
During  that  wonderfully  inventive  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  results  deemed  in 
Bible  to  accomplish  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  blind,  together  with  some  of 
those  who  have  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  and 
the  power  of  speech,  have  been  found 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  many 
departments  of  the  useful  and  elegant, 
such  as  manual  pursuits,  domestic  work  and 
music.  Others  have  become  so  prolici<mt  as  to 
be  self-supporting.  To  effect  this,  Great  care 
has  been  taken  in  strengthening  the  body  and 
disciplining  the  mind,  whilst  with  the  nurture 
of  the  mental  faculties  habits  of  industry  have 
been  sedulously  encouraged.  In  the  words  of 
the  secretary,  "wo  have  laid  the  foundations 
for  clearer  thinking,  for  broader  development 
and  for  genuine  character  building."  From 
the  first,  opening  of  the  school,  when  as  an 
embryo  plant  it  was  known  to  the  public, 
until  the  present  year,  11 8S  blind  persons 
have  been  admitted  to  the  institution,  the 
present  number  being  201,  including  thy 
sightless  children  at  the  newly  opened  kinder- 
garten at  Roxbury.  In  1SS7  200  blind  per- 
sons were  connected  with  the  establishment, 
against  180  in  the  previous  year,  proving  that 
the  education  of  the  blind  is  a  growing  neces- 
sity and  demands  increasing  aid  from  the 
benevolent  and  the  wealthy.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Leigh  Hunt  has  said,  that 

he  is  most  a  man 

Wanting  no  single  human  faculty, 
Nor  lusmg  one  sweet  tnst«  of  the  sweet  world, 
it  is  very  plain  that  this  manly  portraiture 
does  not  diminish  in  color  or  strength  if  the 
individual  contributes  of  his  abundance  to  the 
relief  oil  such  as  have  lost,  through  untoward 
circumstance,  the  heaven-given  sense  of  sight, 
and  to  whom  the  "sweet  taste  of  the  sweet 
world"  has  to  be  made  known  through  years 
of  patient  toil.  "The  soundless  depths  of  the 
human  soul  and  of  eternity"  are  for  the  blind 
to  deal  with,  as  well  as  those  who  have  sight ; 
the  invisible  things  that  are  known  only  by 
faith  can  be  made  manifest  to  them  as  well  as 
to  us.  Earnest  teaching  awakens  the  intelli- 
gence which  directs  them  to  the  infinite.  Un- 
like the  old  man  in  Hawthorne's  pathetic 
story,  the  blind  are  not,  as  he  was,  representa- 
tive of  a  class,  but  they  are  the  class  them- 
selves who  are  doomed  "never  to  share  in  the 
world's  exulting  progress."  The  thought 
touches  the  heart.  It  not  only  contains  a 
mystery,  but  becomes,  by  analogy,  a  sublime 
study. 

The  intention  of  organizing  a  fair  for  the 
kindergarten  at  Roxbury  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  calls  for  assistance.  Oue  hundred 
thousand  dollars  are  needed  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Much  is  to  be 
clone.  The  ways  and  means  are  yet  to  be 
sought.  Money  is  wanting.  Careful  teachers 
are  requisite  to  substitute  the  sense  of  touch 
for  that  of  sight,  and  to  educate  the  pupils  for 
the  highest  uses  of  life  in  order  that  the 
knowledge  they  acquire  may  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  elevation  of  character  and  self- 
maintenance.  With,  such  things  achieved 
comes  an  almost  personal  transformation.  The 
blank,  stolid  face,  often  repelling,  and  so 
peculiar  to  the  untaught  blind,  disappears. 
The  countenance  becomes  lighted  by  intelli- 
gence, and  they  seem  no  longer  "without  the 
smile  of  God  upon  the  soul."  Much,  however, 
as  may  be  done  in  aid  of  the  education,  mental 
and  moral,  of  the  blind,  there  is  one  thing  that 
the  most  assiduous  attention  cannot  impart — 
the  sight  of  the  great  world  and  the  faces  of 
those  that  people  it.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  and  touching  spectacle  to 
witness,  not  long  since,  some  of  the 
little  ones  at  Roxbury  practising  with  the 
snowball.  They  made  nouuerring  game;  sent 
their  balls  wide  of  the  mark,  vet  imagined 
they  had  hit  their  companions.  The  sport  was 
amusing,  but  had  its  painfully  solemn  aspect. 
Not  to  view  the  figure  of  a  playmate  nor  the 
eye  of  a  benefactor  beaming  with  love  and  be- 
nevolence ;  not  to  behold  the  kindling  counte- 
nances of  those  who  plead  for  us ;  not  to  glad- 
den at  the  smile  of  father  or  mother;  not  to 
observe  the  sun  kissing  into  being  the  lily  and 
the  rose ;  jnot  to  see  the  rainbow's  hues  nor  the 
lightning's  flash — these  are  deprivations  no 
human  revelation  can  make  good — these  are 
losses  which  no  magical  touch  can  transform 
into  blessings,  and  cannot,  like  deficiency  of 
hearing,  be  _  construed  fortunate  by  rendering 
those  so  afflicted  deaf  to  the  censure  and  scan- 
dal of  the  world.  When  all  the  rational 
benefits  of  schools  for  the  blind  are  con- 
sidered, one  word  suggests  itself  as  best 
characterizing  the  work.  It  is  redemp- 
tion !  One  cannot  look  at  the  children 
of  the  kindergarten  and  reflect  upon  the 
earnest  labor  employed  in  their  behalf  with- 
out realizing  how  incessant  must  be  the  task 
of  their  redemption  from  duluess  and  misery  ; 
without  recognizing  the  force  of  the  confession. 


— — 


'T  know    that   my  Red"  nd  not 

one,  but   unto   all.     He  li     -  in  thi 

lives 
in  the  great   work   of  rvhich  pliil* 

the    CI  of    every  Sip 

learns  to  know    the  Father   in    heaven.    The 
superintendent  of  the  inatitn  ii 
ton,  Guiding  that,  every  portion  of 

was  occupied  ling   the    nei 

something  else  for  blind  children  of  a   u 
age,  projected   a   new  establishment   i 

|  bury,  which  was  last  year  opened  as  a  kinder- 
n,  is  now  happily  free  from  debt  and    has 
already  twenty-one  pupils,  many  of    whon 
little  waifs  rescued  from  the  highways. 
future  welfare    of    these    children 
Anagnos,  "depends  npon    their  being  ren 
from  their   gloomy  habitations  before  vice  and 
error  can  take  root.     The   ideas  implanted   in 
their  minds  at   the  very  dawn    of    intelligence 
are  like  seeds  drooped    in    the    ground  where 

'they  lie  and  germinate,  to  spring  up  after- 
wards in  acts,  and  thoughts,  and  habits."  The 
great  philanthropic  movement  for  the  blind  has 
made  satisfy  ogress  since  the  notable 

fair  of  1883,  before  which  the  first  experi- 
ment in  b'h  Lj  oi  these  benighted  children 
was  coxnxnc  i  'din  i  small  house  on  Pleasant 
street.     It..  ichset  in   motion 

kind  hearts  and  earnest  hands.  Is  it  less  of  a 
novelty  now?  Are  hearts  more  obdurate,  or 
is  wealth  less  distributive?  We  find  on  ex- 
amining the  secretary's  reports  that  the  great 
Christian  work  he  is  pursuing  is  essentially 
cumulative,  and  not  less  novel  than  in  1833. 
Ways  and  means  adapt  themselves  to  para- 
mount necessities,  and  novel  cases  require 
corresponding  treatment.  In  Scripture  lan- 
guage, "All  things  become  new,"  and  thus 
the  duty  of  providing  light  for  the  blind  is  as 
much  a  novelty  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago, 
when  so  many  dignified  matrons  and  eager 
young  people  engaged,  with  heart  and  soul, 
in  the  fair  of  1833.  Shall  we  do  less  now 
when  our  population  has  largely  increased  and 
new  avenues  of  business  have  opened  path- 
ways to  enormous  wealth  ?  V  ill  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  long  ago  which  did  so  much  for 
the  fair  of  1833  inspire  our  young  people  of 
today  ?  Will  their  mothers  set  the  good  ex- 
ample, and  by  their  willingness  and  endeavor 
help  on  the  work  which  Mr.  Anagnos  is  soon 
to  organize?  An  enthusiastic  worker  himself, 
following  the  maxim  of  ^ir  Philip  Sidney, 
"Viam  aut  inveniam  aut  faciam,"  ho  will  find 
a  way  or  make  one, — his  cause  still  needs  all 
that  sympathy  and  wealth  can  give  by  way  of 
encouragement,  for  "common  or  unclean"  as 
may  seem  to  be  the  stray  waifs  he  wishes  to 
redeem,  it  must  be  remembered  that— 

From  the  heavenly  Father  all  things  are. 

And,  how  grand  the  thought,  that — 
From  some  mean  worm  God  may  Ulumea  afar! 
Kescuod  from  .gloomy  conditions  and  given 
a  comfortable  home,  Goethe's  words  become 
emphatic,  and  "early  training  makes  masters  ' 
o£  those  who  have  grovelled  in  darkness  and 
wallowed  in  the  mire.  It  may  seem  super- 
flous  to  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been 
said  in  aid  of  this  kindergarten  by  J-)r.  and 
President  Eliot,  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  and 
other  eloquent  writers,  not  omitting  the  ex- 
haustive reports  of  the  able  and  active  secre- 
tary. But  the  warmest  interest  sometimes 
needs  stimulus,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  a  good 
work  before  the  public  until  the  desired  end 
shall  have  been  attained.  Will  our  liberal 
citizens,  old  and  young,  lend  their  aid  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  fair,  or  contribute  to  the 
needed  fund?  The  glory  redounds  to  our 
Commonwealth  of  again  leading  the  way  in 
the  march  of  progress  by  establishing  the  first 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and  of  its-useful- 
ness nothing  can  be  added  to  the  words  of  the 
respected  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, who  emphatically  indorses  its  excel- 
lence by  wishing  "that  all  children  might 
enter  the  public  schools  from  kindergarten 
training,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  kinder- 
garten might  be  in  all  our  schools."  VJ  ith 
such  opinion  is  recalled  the  words  of  the  poet, 
which  well  bear  reiteration.  It  is  good  and 
cheering  to  remember  that — 

This  life  is  progress:  for  the  better  still 
We  hope  and  strive;  and  oft  adversity 
Is  truth's  best  teacher— stimulates  to  life 
Else  dormant  faculties. 

Cornelia  Walter  Richards. 


Attention  is  directed  to  an  article  on 
another  page,  written  by  request,  in  aid  of  the 
proposed  fair  for  the  blind.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  so  interest  our  readers  that  they  will  be 
zealous  to  engage  in  the  good  cause. 
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SATURDAY,  FEB.    11,   1888. 


To  Aid  a  Noble  Work. 

K  one  good  work  besets  another,  surely 
I  the  great  success  of  the  late  Hospital  fair 
j  lor  women  and  children  may  naturally  he 
I  expected  to  lead  to  other  efforts  equally 
j  humanitarian. 

I  Prompted  by  the  encouragement  then  of- 
j  fered  by  the  public,  the  managers  of  the 
;  Roxbuvv  Kindergarten  propose  during  the 
coming  year  to  again  make  an  effort  to  add 
to  the  $100,000  fund  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work.  The  new  building  at  Eoxbuvy 
was  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  South  Boston  Hos- 
pital, who  shows,  by  recently  published 
statistics,  the  necessity  of  such  another 
establishment  to  accommodate  the  wants 
of  the  little  h'-ltiless  ones. 

Sir.ce  the  opening  of  the  school  1188 
blind  persons  have  been  car.- d  for.  and 
during  last  vear  'JOO  were  admitted,  a  large 
increase  over  former  years. 

Though  the  institution  is  now  free  from 
debt,  any  efforts  that  the  managers  may 
make  to  further  facilitate  the  work  will  be 
vigorously  seconded  by  alt  charitable 
people. 


SUNDAY  HEEALD. 


SUNDAY,  PEBKUAEY  12,  1888. 


Those  interested  in  the  kindergarten 
tor  the  blind,  which  has  been  recently 
established  in  Koxbury,   propose  in   a 
short  time  more  to  hold  a  fair  for  the 
benefit  of  that  institution.    The  building 
itself   has  been  completed  and  is  now 
free  from  debt  but,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  successfully  maintained,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  sum  of  $100,000  should  be 
raised  as  a  permanent  fund,  upon  the  in- 
terest of  which  the  kindergarten  school 
can  be  sustained.    The  fair  that  is  now 
contemplated  is  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  the  money  that  has  already  been 
contributed  to  this  fund.  It  hardly  seems 
necessary  to  more  than  call    attention 
to  the  great   utility  of   this  charitable 
work.     Until   this    kindergarten    was 
established,  children  who  had -the  mis- 
fortune to  be  blind  were  deprived,  until 
they  were  of  somewhat  advanced  years, 
of  all  opportunity  of  gaining  access  to 
and  acquaintance  with  that  outer  world 
of  which- the  absence  of  sight  naturally 
deprived    them.      They  grew  up   in    a 
mentally    dormant     condition— a    state 
that  gives  evidence  of  itself  in  the  faces 
of  the  untaught  blind,  which  are  almost 
always  blank  and  stolid,  and  often  repel- 
ling.   It  is  by  striking  this  dumb  rock  of 
the  sleeping  mind  that  those  who  instruct 
the  blind  are  able  to  change  their  mental 
condition,  and  this  change  gives  evidence 
•  of  itself  in  numerous  outward  manifesta- 
tions.   The  countenance  becomes  lighted 
by  intelligence,  and  the  blind  seem  no 
longer  to  be  soulless.    By  the  kindergar- 
ten system  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
taking  the  blind  children  of  the  poor  into 
the  institution   at  a  time  of  life  when 
they  have  not  become  contaminated  by 
what  are  often  the  evil  influences  of  their 
surroundings.    More  than  this,  an  edu- 
cational system,  when  begun  in  the  early 
and  plastic  years  of   life,  can  be  more 
thorough  in  its  character  and  more  satis- 
factory in  its  results.    It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that   this    institution,   which 
has  started  out  with  the  promise  of  doing 
a  great  and  beneficent  work,  will  not 
suffer  for  want  of  public  interest,  but 
that  there  may  be  made,  by  all  of   those 
who   are  moved  by  the  claims  of  dis- 
tressed humanity,  contributions  in  num- 
ber and  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  make  the 
fair  not  only  a  social,  but  a  financial, 
success. 


AN  ACT   TO  PROMOTE  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND  IN   THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES. 

Whereas  :  The  Superintendents,  and  Principals  of  the  several  State  and 
incorporated  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  have  petitioned  this  Congress. to  take  into  consideration  the  claims 
and  needs  of  the  blind,  in  respect  to  education;  and 

Whereas  :  Since  1785,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  make  liberal  grants  of  land  and  money  for  educational  purposes, 
in  every  part  of  the  country, — the  land  grants,  up  to  1876,  amounting 
to  95.737,714  acres,  and  the  money  grants  to  $47,785,197.93  ;  and 

Whereas  :  In  making  these  grants,  it  was  certainly  the  intention,  that 
all  educable  persons  should  participate  in  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  ; 
and 

Whereas  :  Owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  needs  of  the  blind, 
none  of  these  grants  are  available  for  their  use ;  and 

Whereas :  In  addition  to  these  general  grants,  other  and  specific 
grants  have  been  made  to  institutions,  of  which  the  following  are  illus- 
trations : 

Connecticut  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 23,040  acres. 

Kentucky           "         "      "       "          "    22,400      " 

Holy  Cross  Mission,  Dakota 160      " 

Pine  Grove  Academy,  Louisiana 4,040 

Seven    schools  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  under  Acts  of 

1812,  1824,  and  1831 i,444 

For  two  colleges  in  Tennessee,  in  1806 100,000 

For  Indian  schools,  at  various  times $561,000.00 

To  the  State  of  Illinois,  up  to  1869 $713, 495-45 

(See  Bureau  of  Education,  1876.) 

From  1864,  liberal  grants  for  the  higher  or  collegiate  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  Columbia  College  for  Deaf  Mutes;  and 

Whereas :  There  are  in  the  United  States  some  thirty  State  and 
incorporated  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  having  in  attend- 
ance upwards  of  twenty-five  hundred  pupils ;  and 

Whereas:  Owing  to  the  diversity  in  their  ages,  and  the  small  number 
in  attendance  at  any  one  school,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  collegiate 
department ;  and 

Whereas  :  After  a  course  at  the  special  schools,  many  blind  persons 
might,  if  the  means  were  at  hand,  enter  the  seminaries  and  colleges  for 
those  who  can  see,  and  complete  their  course  with  benefit  to  themselves 
and  the  community  ;  and 

Whereas  :  The  blind  are  debarred  from  those  manual  and  mechanical 
pursuits  to  which  eyesight  is  essential,  and  find  their  surest  hope  in  those 
callings  in  which  mind  work,  speech,  and  hearing,  are  the  chief  factors; 

Therefore  :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  : 

Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  directed,  out  of  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  purchase  from  time  to  time,  and  hold  as  a  per- 
petual fund  in  trust,  such  an  amount  of  the  interest  bearing  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  such  issues  as  he  may  deem  proper,  as  will  produce 
an  annual  interest  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  principal  sum  of  the 
bonds  so  purchased  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  interest  thereon, 
are  hereby  set  apart  forever,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 


Sec.   2.     The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  L'nitcd  States  is  hereby 

icted  to  pay  over  annually  to  the  Trustees  or  Managers  of  the  several 

itutions  or  schools  for  the  education  of  the   blind   in   the  United 

tss,  either  State  or  corporate  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 

blished  by  law  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  or  in  the  District 

Columbia,  the  annual   interest  upon  the  said  bonds — amounting  to 

thousand  dollars — in  manner  following: 

1st.     The  basis  of  distribution  shall  be  the  total  number  of  pupils  in 

ndance   in   each   year,  in   all  of  said   institutions  or  schools  for  the 

id,    from    the   several    States   and   Territories,    and    the    District   of 

umbia,    to  be  authenticated  as  often  and   in  such  manner  as  the 

retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  require.      Each  insli- 

on  or  school,  either  State  or  corporate,  shall  receive  such  portion  of 

whole  jamount  of  fifty_  thousand   do!  la  is,  as  is  shown    by  the   latio 
ween  the  number  of  pupils  therein  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in 

of  the  said  institutions  or  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind, — 
ch  ratio  shall  be  computed  for  the  year  ending  with  each  30th  day  of 
e. 

2d.  The  said  payments  shall  be  made  annually,  upon  a  requisition 
led  by  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  each  institution,  and  counter- 
led  by  the  Superintendent  or  Executive  Head,  by  whatever  title  he 
•  be  called, — the  form  of  said  requisition  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
etary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

3d.  The  said  moneys  shall  be  disbursed  to  promote  the  higher  or 
egiate  education  of  the  blind,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
stees  or  Managers  of  each  of  the  State  or  corporate  institutions  or 
>ols  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons 
in  such  manner  in  each  case,  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote 
objects  of  this  bill. 

tih.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
ority  to  withhold  from  any  Board  of  Trustees  or  Managers  the 
ey  hereby  set  apart,  whenever  he  shall  have  received  satisfactory 
if  that  any  such  Board  of  Trustees  or  Managers  is  not  using  the  said 
eys  in  promoting  the  higher  education  of  blind  persons  in  conform- 
.ith  this  Act. 

ith.     As  a  condition,  precedent  to  receiving  any  money  under  this 

the  Treasurer  of  each  institution   or  school   for  the  blind   shall 

ute  a  bond   with  two  approved  sureties,  in   an  amount  equal  to 

jle  the  pro  rata  sum,  which   the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Managers 

:of  shall  be  entitled  to  receive, — conditioned  that  the  money  received 

r  this  law  shall  be  expended  in  accordance  therewith,  and  with  all 

ndments  thereto  ;  and  said  bond  shall  be  renewed  every  two  years, 

shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

ith.     The  pro  rata  amount  for  the  blind  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

and   for  the  blind  of  any  State  or  Territory  which  has  no  State 

icorporated  institution  or  school  for  the   education  of  the  blind, 

be   paid    to   the   Trustees   or   Managers   of    the    institutions    or 

ols,    to   which   the  blind    of  the  District  of  Columbia,    or  of  any  I 

or  Territory  having  no  such  institution  or  school,  shall  have  been 

for  the   purpose  of  instruction.     And  the  said  pro  rata  amount 

be  expended  for  the  higher  education  of  blind  persons  from  the 

ict  of  Columbia,  and  from  any  State  or  Territory  having  no  State  or 

porated  institution  or  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  until 

institution  or  school  shall  have  been  established   bv  law.  in  the  said 

let,  or  in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  the  pupils  therefrom  shall  be  in 

dance  therein, — after  which  time  the  said  pro  rata  amount  shall  be 

to  the  Trustees  or  Managers  of  such  newly  established  institutions 

lools,  in  like  manner  as  to  the  others. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  Trustees  or  Managers  of  any  insti- 
or  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  under  this  Act,  shall  be 


held  in  trust  and  ex]  for  the  uses  herein  set  forth  ;  and  no  person  ] 

holding  the  office  of  Trustee    Managei     Superintendent,  Principal,  or 
Executive  Head  of  any  such  institution  or  school,  shall   receive  any  of  J 
the  money  arising  from  this  fund  for  any  service  in  any  way  rendered 
for  any  act  performed  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  interests  Ik 

8th.  The  Trustees  or  Managers  of  each  institution  or  school,  receiv- 
ing this  grant  of  money  hereby  set  apart,  shall  annually,  for  each  year 
ending  June  30th,  make  a  report  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  the  money  received  under  this  Act,  and  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  same,  and  the  amount  remaining  on  hand.  The  Biid,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  make  the  first  distribution,  hereunder,  as 
soon  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  as  practicable;  after  which  no  further 
payments  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Managers,  severally,  shall  be  made, 
until  such  Board  shall  have  filed  with  the  said,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  its  annual  report,  accompanied  by  proper  vouchers  for  the 
disbursements  which  shall  have  been  made. 


BRIEF  POINTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  BILL  ENTITLED, 
AN  ACT    TO   PROMOTE    THE   EDUCATION  OF\ 
THE    BLIND    IN    THE  SEVERAL    STATES   AN/ 
TERRITORIES. 

THE    BLIND    POPULATION. 

The  whole  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  census  of  1880,  was  48,928,  distributed  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
about  one  thousand  of  the  whole  population.  At  this  date,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  at  least  60,000,000,  the  number  of  blind  is  probably  60,000. 

NUMBER    OF    EDITABLE    BLIND. 

All  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- five  years  may  be  regarded  as 
of  school  age.  With  proper  facilities  they  would  be  found  in  even-  grade 
of  instruction,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University.  *  Their  number 
is  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  at  present  about  12,000.  More 
than  2,500  are  now  in  attendance  at  the  special  schools. 

MENTAL    CAPACITY. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  blindness  results  from  accident,  or  from 
diseases  of  a  purely  local  character,  which  do  not  impair  the  intellect 
directly.  It  destroys  the  main  faculty  of  perception,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal channels  of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the  outer  world. 
If.  however,  the  means  are  provided  with  which  to  secure  the  facilities 
and  helps,  suited  to  the  altered  conditions  of  mental  discipline  and  growth 
development  which  blindness  imposes,  this  disability  will  not  prevent 
the  full  development  and  free  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

THE    BEST    ADVANTAGES    NECESSARY. 

The  blind  are  cut  oft"  from  those  pursuits  to  which  eyesight  and  man- 
ual operations  are  essential,  and  find  their  surest  hope  in  literature,  music, 
the  abstract  sciences  and  those  lines  of  business,  in  which  mind-work, 
speech,  and  hearing,  are  the  chief  factors  ;  and  for  which  large  attain- 
ments, and  a  high  degree  of  mental  discipline,  are  necessary. 

THE    SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

While  it  is  entirely  feasible  for  the  blind  to  attend  the  High  Schools 
and  Colleges  for  those  who  can  see,  after  receiving  proper  preliminary 
instruction,  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  the  young  blind  to  attend  the 
common  or  Public  Schools.  Such  schools  are  not  accessible,  and  have 
neither  the  room,  the  facilities,  nor  the  experience,  necessary  for  their 
instruction. 

Hence,  special  schools  for  the  blind  have  been  organized 

these  institutions  are  either  State  or  incorporated  schools,  and  receive 
State  aid.     Thev  are  located  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 


Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  N.  Car- 
olina, S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Colorado,  California,  Oregon,  and  Missouri. 

Owing  to  the  sm.ill  number  of  advanced  pupils  in  each  school,  and 
to  the  diversity  in  age.  and  gifts,  it  is  impossible  for  the  special  schools  to 
organize  or  maintain  a  collegiate  department.  Besides,  the  means  are 
not  at  hand;  and  so  the  work  is  cut  short  at  the  time  when  it  should  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor  in  the  higher  departments. 

CONGRESS    CAN   AND    OUGHT   TO    GIVE    THIS    AID. 

Although  the  Government  has  not  undertaken  the  administration  of 
education,  except  at  the  military  and  naval  schools,  leaving  the  practical 
work  to  State,  Town,  City,  corporate  or  individual  responsibility, — still, 
in  view  of  a  duty  yet  remaining  to  foster  and  aid  the  cause  of  education, 
;  it  has  done  so  by  liberal  grants  of  land  and  money.  : 

These  grants  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  viz. : 

i.     General  grants,  without  designation. 

2.     Special  or  designated  grants. 

TABLE  OF  GENERAL  GRANTS,  TO  1 8  76. 

For  Common  Schools  from  1775  to  i S4 8 67,983,914  acres. 

,'To  endow  Universities 1,082,880      " 

For  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Art- 9,000,000      " 

Grants  for  internal  improvement,  devoted  to  educa- 
tion by  Cal.,  Iowa,  Kan,  Ore.,  and  Nevada 3,000,000      " 

I  For  Common  Schools  in  Tenn 100,000      " 

'  Swamp   lands   granted   to  States,   and  dedicated    to 

education  by  State  action 13, 784, 710      " 

Proceeds  from  land  sales $1,764,4.39.34 

Surplus  revenue,  Act.  1836,  income  of  which  can  be 

used  by  States  at  their  pleasure,  for  education. ....  28, 101,644.91 

For  freedmen 3,71 1,  225.47 

For  libraries  and  publications 3,326,497.70 

Indian  Schools,  exclusive  of  grants  under  treaty. .  . .  561,027. 15 

Military  Academy,  West  Point 6,801.48273 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis 3, 5 1 8,  S80. 63 

Provision  has  also  properly  been  made  for  the  higher  or  collegiate 
education  of  those  who  have  lost  speech  and  hearing.  The  Act  of  1818 
provided  that  one-sixth  of  the  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  land 
sales  should  "be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  College  or  University  in 
Illinois."      Up  to  1869,  Illinois  received  under  this  Act,  $713,495  45. 

TABLE    OF    SPECIFIC    OR    DESIGNATED    GRANTS. 

Lafayette  Academy,  Ala 

Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega,  Ga 

Pine  Grove  Academy,  La 

Public  Schools,  Sault  St.  Marie 

and  lot  and  building,  Mackinac,  Mich. 
'■  Under  Acts  of  1812,  1.824,  and    1831,  to  towns  in 
Missouri,  as  follows  :    Portage  des  Sioux 

St.  Charles , 

St.  Louis 

St.  Ferdinand 

St.  Genevieve , 

Villa  A  Robert 

Carondelet   

]  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Ky 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn.  .  .  . 

Jefferson  College,  Miss 

Fisk  University,  Tenn., 'land  and  buildings 

Storer  College,  W.  Va.,  four  lots  and  buildings. 

Two  Colleges  in  East  and  West  Tenn 

For  one  Academy  in  each  county,  Tenn 

(See  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education,  1876,  pp. 


by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  are  even  shared  by  the  Indian,  who  is  notj 
a  citizen.  This  aid  reaches  all  except  our  blind  fellow  citizens,  whol 
ought  now  to  be  considered. 


: 


THE    PROPOSED    PLAN. 


The  features  of  the  measure,  advocated  by  the  friends  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  are  briefly  these  : 

First    A  permanent  fund,  the  income  from  which  ($50,000)  is  to.be 
distributed  annually  by  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trustees  of 


the  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  several  States,  to  be  expended  in  pro 
moting  the  higher  education  of  capable  persons.  In  this  way,  the  blind 
in  every  part  of  the  country  can  be  reached,  and  the  entire  cla-s  bene- 
fited and  stimulated  to  effort. 

Second.    No  money  is  required  for  land  or  buildings;  but  existing 
facilities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  can  be  utilized. 

Third.     No  compensation  is  to  be  paid  to  Trustees  or  Superintend- 
ents for  their  services  in  the  matter. 

Fourth.     The  administration  of  the  fund  must,  at  all  times,  meet  th( 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Fifth.     The  blind  will  earn  their  diplomas  on  the  same  conditions  ai 
those  who  can  see. 


Sixth.     It  is  a  measure  of  tardy  justice  to  this  capable  and  constantly 
increasing  class,  who,  though  heavily  handicapped,  may  be  qualified  fo.  t 
sustained  effort  and  noble  achievements,  in  nearly  every  department  oli' 
learning  and  intellectual  enterprise,  to  secure  to  them  the  opportunitie '  ' 
for  higher  education,  so  universally  enjoyed  by  others. 

February,  1888. 
The  American   Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 


W.  D.  Williams,  Ga.,  Pres't. 
M.Anagnos,  Mass., 
John  Glen,  Md., 
T.  S   Doyle,  Va  . 
Frank  Battles,  Pa., 
W.  J.  Voung,  N.  Ca., 
II.  L.  Hall.  Pa.. 
Stephen  Babcock,  N.  Y., 
F.  D.  Morrison,  Md., 
Wji.  B.  Wait,  N.  Y., 


Commit  Set 


The  aid  thus  given  has  included  common  schools,  academies,  col- 
leges, universities,  libraries,  and  publications.  It  fosters  literature, 
agriculture,  and   the  mechanic  arts.     Its  benefits  are  shared  by  old  and 

young,  by  ahite  and  black,  by  those  who   possess  all  their  faculties,  and 
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The  Nation. 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO 

olitics,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 


NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  9,  1888. 


OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation  : 

Sir:    An  amusing  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Edward  B.  Perry's  recent  articles  in  the 

(bentury  upon  the  blind,  and  the  prevailing 
,  gnorance  of  their  peculiar  requirements,  comes 
,o  us  in  the  shape  of  a  widely  circulated  press 
report  of  a  wonderful  game  of  draw  poker 
played  not  long  since,  in  an  Eastern  city,  by 
a,   quartet   of    afflicted   gentlemen   having    a 
specially  prepared  deck  of  cards  of  three  times 
the  usual  thickness,  with  surfaces  deeply  en- 
graved to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  j 
Absurd  1    Such  a  deck  would  be  not  only  a 
ridiculously  clumsy  contrivance,  but  one  whol-  | 
ly  unnecessary,  since— thanks  to  M.  Braille —  j 
ordinary  playing-cards  are  just  as  available  to 
the  blind  as  to  any  other  class.     Inmates  of  the  ' 
Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  have  used  for  a  long  | 
time  cards  bearing  the  initial  letters  of  the 
various  suits,  with  figures  denoting  each  card's  j 
denomination;  and  here  in  the  West  the  system  I 
has  been  still  further  simplified  by  dispensing 
with  suit  initials  altogether,  the  suits  being  de- 
signated by  the  location  of  the  figure  punctured 
upon  each  card's  lower  margin— hearts,   left 
comer;  diamonds,  left  centre;  clubs,  right  cor- 
ner ;  and  spades,  right  centre.    By  marking  the 
lower  margin  instead  of  the  upper,  as  in  the 
older  method,  a  card  may  be  recognized  by  a 
simple  glance  of  the  thumb,  as  it  were,  and  a 
whist  hand  arranged  with  gratifying  celerity. 

The  recreation  of  card-playing  is  doubtless  of 
too  trivial  a  nature  to  engage  for  a  moment 
Mr.  Perry's  attention,  but  those  less  independ- 
ent in  character  and  fortune  than  he  —  to 
whom  a  gallop  on  horseback  and  a  European 
tour  appear  equally  impossible  of  achievement 
— naturally  view  the  matter  from  a-  different 
standpoint,  and  to  such  the  game  of  chess  has 
proved  a  source  of  even  greater  enjoyment. 
The  notation  of  moves  is  readily  mastered,  and 
the  beginner,  having  a  kind  and  patient  friend 
— and  such  is  seldom  wanting — to  assist  him  in 
the  development  of  his  experimental  games, 
soon  finds  the  way  to  be  quite  easy  and  the 
pursuit  most  fascinating.  One  amateur,  claim- 
ing a  memory  rather  below  than  above  the 
average,  has  even  conducted  three  simultaneous 
games  to  a  successful,  though  by  no  means  tri- 
umphant, conclusion. 

Finally,  the  type-writer,  through  whose  good 
offices  this  communication  is  made,  must  not  be 
dismissed  without  honorable  mention.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  exclusive;  it  is  as  easy  of 
access  to  the  blind  as  to  any  who  see  fit  to  a\> 
proach  it;  and,  certain  trifling  formalities  hav- 
ing been  duly  observed,  stands  ready  and 
willing  to  serve  one  and  all  with  impartial  zeal 
and  effectiveness.  H.  S.  Moore. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  January  24, 188S. 


AniijjHoh.  Superintendent  of  the  Mind 

institution     in     South      Boston,     I 

through  liis  enthusiasm  and  persistent 
efforts,  tli»  idea  lias  become  a  reality. 
Nineteen  blind  children  under  nine 
years  of  age,  one  being  from  Portland, 
are  under  instruction-  Several  appear 
nol  more  than  foui'or  five.  One  girl 
from  Chelsea,  .Mass.,  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  like  Laura  Bridgman;  she  is  a 
strong,  healthy,  intelligent  child,  yet  all 
she  knows  must  be  learned  through  her 
one  sense  of  touch.  While  I  was  thgre, 
she  modeled  a  basket  of  fruit  from  clay. 
and  no  child  with  five  senses  would 
have  done  it  better.  All  their  work  was 
good,  as  good  as  that  of  seeing  chil- 
dren while  their  singing  was  better. 

This  is  a  noble  charity.  These  chil- 
dren in  their  homes  are  usually  unhap- 
py for  want  of  employment,  and  sympa- 
thy of  this  kind;  often  they  are  of  igno- 
rant and  wretched  parentage,  and  their 
deformed,  sightless  eyes  bear  witness  to 
the  neglect.  Instead  of  being  helpless, 
and  burdensome  to  society,  they  will  be 
trained  to  usefulness  and  self-support; 
they  are  taught  everything  needful  and 
the  home  influence  is  altogether  sweet 
and  wholesome. 

The  institution  which  is  wholly  a 
charity,  has  been  dedicated  free  from 
debt.  More  children  will  be  received 
as  soon  as  means  of  support  are  provid- 
ed, and  a  fund  of  $100,000  is  urgently- 
desired  to  put  the  school  entirely  be- 
yond want  and  the  necessity  of  begging. 
They  will  get  it,- for  nothing  so  appeals 
to  the  sympathies  of  human  nature  as 
blindness,  and  especially  in  children. 

If  any  reader  of  the  Mirror  wants  to 
see  something  altogether  novel  and  in- 
tensely interesting,  when  in  Boston,  I 
would,  by  all  means,  take  a  car  on  Tre- 
mont  street,  for  Jamaica  Plains,  and  he 
dropped  at  the  door  of  The  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind. 


lpLasf0ix    Sftfsi 


SATURDAY  MOK  IS.  18.  1388. 


AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
The  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Uoft- 
ton  will  celebrate  v,  ■  birthday  aa  here- 

tofore, by  giving  two  entertainments  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  commencing  at  11 
a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  A  variety  of  school  exer- 
cises will  be  given,  including;  gymnastics  and 
fancy  work,  and  a  reception  by  Laura  Bridgman. 
A  most  Interesting  little  pnpil  from  the  new  school, 
.  Thomas,  who  la  both  Wind  and  * 
d  the  day  with  Muss  bridgman,  and  will  i 
her  iu  entertaining  the  guests.  Owing  to  the 
large  crowds  which   havo   filled  halls  an<] 

on  former  occasions,  the  price  of  admission 
has  been  neceaeurily  raised  to  60  cents.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  institution, 
No.  37  Avon  street. 
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SATURDAY,  FEB.    18,    1886. 


In  Aid  of  Blind  Children. 
Following  a  custom  which  has  prevailed 
since  their  successful  fair  for  the  Kinder- 
garten  lor  the  Blind,  the  pupils  of  Perkins 
Institution  will  give  two  entertainments 
for  the  same  worthy  object  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  commencing  at  11  a.m.  'ind  3 
p.  m.  In  addition  to  the  usual  iiterarv,  musi- 
cal.gymnastic  and  other  exercises  MissLaura 
iiriagman  will  give  a  reception  at  the  close 
of  each,  as  isted  by  her  young  companion 
in  afliict  on,  Edith  Thomas,  the  dtaf  ana 
blind  pupil  from  the  Kindergarten,  who  hat 
already  made  notable  progress  under  ita 
care.  The  price  of  admission  will  he 
cents.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
office  of  the  institution.  37  Ayon  street 
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CHARLESTOWN  ENTERPRISE. 

A  LOCAL  AND  HOME  NEWSPAPER  ISSUED 
EVERY  SATURDAY  MORNING  BY 

THE  OHAELESTOWN  ENTEEPEISE  COMPANY. 


NO.  8  CITY  SQUARE. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1888. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    14,    1888. 


At  a  fair  held  last  Saturday,  the  pupils  of  Miss 
H.  H.  Sampson's  school,  Cuarlestown,  raised  £60 
which  will  be  given  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 


EVENING  TEANSCKIPT 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    18,    1888. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MIRROR. 

97  1-2  Excliange  Street,  Portland. 

I.  P.  WARREX,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


Portland,  8aturday,  Feb.  11,  1888 
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FROM  BOS TOX. 

BY  MISS  E.  B.   KMKKV. 


On  Monday,  I  went  to  Jamaica  Plains 
to  visit  the  Kindergarten  for  The  BlindJ, 
the  only  one  in  the  world.  The  plan 
was  projected   five    years  ago  by  Mr. 


Laura  Bridgman's  Reception. 

Laura  Bridgman  will  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  Washington's  Birthday  by  holding  receptions 
at  the  close  of  the  two  entertainments  which 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston  design  to  give  on  that  day 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kinde»garten  for  the 
blind.  Miss  Bridgman  will  be  assisted  by  lit- 
tle Edith  Thomas,  the  blind  and  deaf  pupil  from 
the  new  school,  who  is  a  very  interesting  and  at- 
tractive child,  notwithstanding  her  limitations. 
The  school  exercises,  of  two  hours  each,  will  com- 
mence at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  and  consist  of  reci- 
tations iu  various  branches  of  study,  musical  per- 
formances, military  drill,  gymnastics  and  kinder- 
garten work.  Tickets  may  be  bought  at  the  office 
of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


Shall  School  Children  Teach  Us  Lessons? 

The  fair  heldin'Boylston  Chapel  last  Satur- 
day, by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Sampson's  school, 
was  a  complete  success  in  every  way,  ejs 
young  people  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
grand  result.  For,  though  the  elements  did 
conspire  against  them,  their  lady  friends  in 
goodly  numbers  breasted  the  storm  that  they 
might  encourage  the  little  workers  by  their 
presence  and  aid  them  in  the  good  work  of 
assisting  in  the  support  and  education  of  the 
sightless  little  ones,  and  so  make  life  for 
them  more  worth  the  living. 

The  principal,  or  fancy  table,  was  under 
the  charge  of   Miss   Lillie   Macmahon,  who 
was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  make  the  sale 
a  success.    She  was   ably    assisted  by  Miss 
Bertha    Hutchinson   and   Lillie  Falls.    The  ' 
table  contained  many  beautiful  articles  in  the 
way  of  needlework  and  painting  which  were 
appreciated  and  found  ready  sale,  and    so  i 
carried  joy  into  the  hearts  of   the  little  buds,  | 
whose  hope  of  success  had  been  somewhat 
chilled  by  the  falling  snow. 

The  candy  table  was  presided  over  by  Miss  i 
Annie    McDonald,  assisted    bv  Miss    Bertha  I 
Stacey,  and  if   the   candies    they  dispensed 
were  half  as  sweet  as  the  little  maids  looked, 
they  must  have  been  sweet  indeed. 

Frankie  Johnson  and  Clara  Bowler  stirred  ' 
the  batter  for  the   hasty  pudding   3nd  for    a 
nickel  permitted  their  little  friends  to  '-put  in 
their  thumb  and  pull  out  a  plum." 

Professor  Fuller,  the  American  Hermann.  ' 
gave  several  exhibitions  during  the  dav,  and  | 
asto'iished  his  auditors,  both  old  and  youDg. 
by  his  proficiency  in  the  black  art.      Master 
Clarence   White  and  Fred  Ward  played  sev- 
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eral  selections  on  the  banjo  and  harmonica, 
which  gave  great  satisfaction.  Bessie  Brown, 
the  little  Quakeress,  mingled  with  (he  world's 
people  that  she  might  dispose  of  a  "bankrupt 
stock''  of  pop  corn.  Miss  Florence  Hall,  the 
little  old  woman  who  didn't  live  in  a  shoe, 
but  who  had  so  many  peanuts  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  sold  them  for  five  cents 
a  bag,  to  make  room  for  spring  goods.  There 
were  many  other  attractions,  such  as  the  cow 
with  the  crumpled  horn,  who  furnished  the 
lactic  fluid  for  two  cents  per  glass. 

Miss  Sampson  and  Miss  Abbott  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  part  in  the  good 
work,  for  they  toiled  early  and  late, 
even  to  the  consuming  of  the  midnight  oil. 
The  few  things  remaining  unsold  at  the  close 
it  was  decided  to  dispose  of  at  auction. 
Master  Henry  Fuller  volunteered  to  assume 
the  role  of  auctioneer  and  he  knocked  goods 
down  like  a  professional.  Aside  from  the 
profit  derived  from  the  sales  (some  $60 
which  goes  to  tbe  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind),  it  proved  to  be  a  day  of  thorough  en- 
joyment for  the  young  people,  who  had 
looked  forward  so  longingly  to  it,  and  who 
are  now  quite  elated  at  the  success  of  their 
effort  to  do  good  to  others  less  fortunate  than 
themselves. 

The  children  of  the  school  have  always  a 
blind  box  into  which  they  scatter  tbeir  sur- 
plus money.  This  they  take  great  pleasure  in 
sending  once  a  year  to  the  little  blind  folk. 
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'THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  23,  1888. 


Xlllterfninuiciits    for    ilic    3£iii«lercartcn    for 
the  Ulitid.  jr 

X!:e  popular  entertainments  civen  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  ill  ala  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  liy  the  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston  wilt  be  repeated  for  the  same  be- 
nevolent object  on  the  coming  anniversary,  with 
added  features  of-interest.  The  programme  will 
Include  a  variety  of  musical  numbers  Interspersed 
■with  literary  and  kindergarten  exercises,  aud  a 
series  of  military  and  gymnastic  evolutions  m  the 
well-appointed  gymnasium.  Laura  Bridgman  will 
receive  the  guests  at  the  close  of  eac  1  entertain- 
ment, and  will  be  assisted  bv  Utile  Edith  Thomas, 
the  blind  deaf  mute  from  the  Kindergarten,  who, 
like  Miss  Brldgman,  is  oulte  fond  of  society,  and 
bus  already  excited  much  Interest.  The  exercises 
Will  commence  at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  Price  of 
admission,  Bo  cents.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  Institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 
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Thh  exerciseg  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  iu  celebratian  of  Washing- 
ton's Birtnday,  will  be  of  great  mterest- 
Kxhibitions  are  to  be  given  at  11  A,  M.  and 
3  P.  M.,  and  Laura  Bridgman  will  be  pres- 
ent at  both.  Salem  people  who  may  desire 
to  attend,  can  at  the  Kastern  Depot  in  Bos- 
ton take  horse  cars  which  wiil  take  them 
close  to  the  Institution  for  a  nickel  fare. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 
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CONCERT    AT    PERKINS'    INSTITUTE. 

The  pupils  at  Perkins'  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  celebrated  yesterday 
with  concerts  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Patriotic  music  by  the  Institution  band  of 
blind  musicians,  recitations  of  a  national! 
character  and  piano  solos  were  the  principal 
numbers  of  the  programmes.  After  the  con- 
certs Miss  Laura  Brldgman  held  informal 
receptions,  and  took  pleasure  In  reciting  her 
experiences  to  those  who  had  never  heard 
them  before,  The  audiences  were  quite 
large.       


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Celebrates    the    Birthday    and    Turns    an 
Honest  Penny  for  the  Kindergarten. 

There  are  some  half-dozen  days  during  tha 
year  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  from  tha  | 
flagstaff  on  top  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  one  of  these  days  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 
So  yesterday  the  fir3t  thing  that  eanght  the 
eye  of  anyone  in  quest  of  that  institution  was 
the  folds  of  the  flag  flattering  rest' 
lessly  aloft,  fanned,  as  it  were,  by 
the  caressing  strokes  first  of  tha 
sea's  arm  upon  the  right,  and  then  of  the 
sea's  arm  upon  the  left.  The  starry  pennant 
executed  in  the  air  a  series  of  gyrations, 
each  of  which  appeared  to  form  a  letter,  the 
whole  number  of  letters  spelling  a  single 
word,  followed  by  an  exclamation  point: 

KIMDEKGAKTEN ! 

A  skilful  rhetor  always  chooses  a  few 
of  his  strongest  points  and  combines  them 
with  affinity,  contrast  and  emphasis,  the  re- 
sult being  that  these  luminous  and  insistent 
points  break  through  the  fog  of  doubt  o» 
ignorance  and  discover  conviction.  The  prin- 
ciple, transferred  to  the  military  field,  finds 
embodiment  in  the  Napoleonic  maxim  of  con- 
centration of  forces.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  super- 
intendent and  director,  is  a  master  of  this  prin- 
ciple. See  yesterday  how  effectively  he  com- 
bined just  two  facts, Washington's  birthday  and 
kindergarten.  What  an  emphasis  he  lays 
upon  "kindergarten,"  and  how  he  masses  his 
forces,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  upon  the 
public  conscience  and  humanity,  all  to  one 
end — the  passage  there-through  of  the  kin- 
dergarten to  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,- 
000 !  He  has  a  faculty  akin  to  that  oi 
Ophelia  as  somewhat  violently  phrased  by  th« 
fraternal  Laertes  : 

Thought  and  affliction:  uassion,  hell  itself, 
She  turns  to  tavor  and  to  prettiness. 

So  Mr.  Anagnos  turns  everything  that  falls, 
Washington's  birthday  or  what  not,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  kindergarten. 

It  is  explained,  therefore,  why  yesterday 
there  hung  upon  the  door  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution a  placard  announcing  two  entertain- 
ments by  the  pupils,  morning  and  afternoon, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  thrf 
Blind,  and  also  why  there  were  people,  at 
hinted  above,  who  were  in  quest  of  that  insti 
tution.  To  limit  somewhat  the  number  oi 
those  who  upon  former  occasions  had  over* 
crowded  the  small  hall  of  the  institution, 
the  price  of  admission  was  doubled — front 
25  cents  raised  to  50  cents — but,  nevertheless, 
some  of  the  visitors  were  compelled  to  stand. 
The  exercises  of  the  morning,  which  began  at 
11,  and  those  of  the  afternoon,  which  began 
at  3,  were  in  character  practically  the  same. 
There  were  six  means  by  which  music  was 
produced:  The  voice,  the  excellent  band  of 
the  institution,  the  organ,  the  piano,  the  clari- 
onet and  the  cornet.  Patriotic  themes  were 
the  chief  subjects  of  the  music,  whether  it 
were  a  solo  or  a  concert.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  life  of  the  "Father  of  his  country"  was 
thoroughly  threshed  out  by  the  pupils  in 
answer  to  interrogatories  proposed  by  their 
teachers.  The  whole  George  Washington 
literature  seemed  to  be  at  their  tongues'  end, 
and  what  Napoleon  or  any  other  interesting 
and  authoritative  personage  had  pronounced 
upon  the  character  of  the  "first  in,"  etc.,  was 
gfibly  quoted.  The  girls  were  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  boys  in  respect  of  this  information, 
and  the  plans  and  events  ot  a  campaign  or 
"the  condition  of  the  army  when  Washington 
took  command  at  Cambridge"  were  related 
by  them  with  fulness  and  precision  and  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  General  John  C. 
Ropes  himself  could  not  have  surpassed.     The. 


little  class  from  the  kindergarten  gave  con- 
vincing evidence  that  it  was  being  trained  up 
in  the  way  it  should  go,  for,  with  the  various 
materials  which  the  devices  of  kindergartners 
have  supplied,  they  produced  representations 
of  the  famous  hatchet  and  of  the  correlatively 
famous  cherry  tree,  not  to  mention  the  gen- 
eral's sword,  his  house  at  Mt.  Vernon,  his  war 
steed,  and  other  Washingtoniana. 

During  the  day  two  important  personages 
held  receptions.  One  was  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  was  lively  and  happy  iu  spite  of  her  man- 
ifold afflictions,  and  who  signalized  the  occa- 
sion by  presenting  to  some  of  her  friends  a 
photograph  of  herself  recently  taken.  The 
other  was  Miss  Edith  Thomas.  Miss  Edith  is 
9  years  old,  and  is  both  blind  and  deaf, 
and      of      course       dumb.  When      she 

came  to  the  kindergarten— she  was  a  visitor  to 
the  institution  from  the  kindergarten,  and  a 
very  persuasive  and  influential  one— a  year 
ago,  she  knew  only  one  word — mug.  Since 
then,  under  the  able  tuition  of  the  pretty 
young  lady  who  devotes  her  talent  exclusively 
to  the  service  of  Edith,  her  vocabulary  has  ex- 
panded to  100  words.  She  displayed  her  ac- 
complishments yesterday  to  a  constant  circle 
of  sympathetic  and  deeply  interested  specta-  ; 
tors.  One  of  these  is  modelling,  and 
she  took  great  satisfaction  in  pro- 
ducing a  candlestick,  which  she  finished 
off  with  a  clay  candle,  tossing  disapprovingly 
aside  a  pencil  which  her  teacher  placed  in  tha 
holder  as  representative  of  the  candle.  The 
little  girl  is  not  without  compensation  for  he* 
losses,  since  she  is  the  most  robust  and  healthy 
girl  in  the  kindergarten.  She  appreciates  with 
a  smile  the  attentions  of  those  who  stroke 
her  hair  or  pat  her  cheeks,  and  ii 
one  places  his  fingers  under  her  chin  she  mani- 
fests a  positive  jollity.  She  may  prove  no  nn-  j 
worthy  namesake  of  the  distinguished  poetess,  ' 
albeit  the  identicality  of  the  names  is  acci- 
dental. 

Among  the  interesting  exercises  of  the  day 
those  in  the  gymnasium  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 


THUKSDAY,  FEB.  23,   1888. 


SCORES    OF    BLIND    CHILDREN 

Show    Their      Friends      What     They 
Learn  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 

In  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
Dorchester  Heights.  South  Boston,  the  boys 
and  girls  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington  by  entertain- 
ing a  large  gathering  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men with  carefully  Wranged  programmes, 
consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
and  work  in  the  gymnasium  by  the  boys. 

The  morning  exercises  opened  with  a 
cornet  solo  by  Master  Harlow  Martin,  organ 
selections  by  Alley  Howland.  a  duet  by* 
Masters  Wheeler  and  Mills,  and  patriotic 
airs  by  the  band,  in  a  manner  that  gained 
for  them  well-merited  applause. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  much 
larger  audience  gathered  to  hear  the  care- 
fully selected  programme  that  was  provided 
for  their  entertainment.  It  consisted  of 
the  following  selections : 

Organ  selections  by  Miss  Black,  clarinet 
solo  by  Master  Morrison,  piano  selections  by 
Clarence  Hall,  the  poem,  the  "Battle 
Hymn,"  by  Miss  Julia  Ward  Howe,  solo 
on  alto  horn  by  Alley  Hammond,  and  na- 
tional airs  by  the  band,  which  was  under 
tbe  direction  of  Thomas  Reves. 

A  larger  squad  of  boys  gave  a  most  excel- 
lent exhibition  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
manual  of  arms,  winch  called  forth  muoh 
applanse  and  deserved  compliments. 

Laura  Bridgman  held  receptions  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  fairly  startled 
the  visitors  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
that  she  possesses. 

Miss  Edith  Thomas,  whose  portrait  and 
history  weie  published  recently  in  This 
Globe,  was  also  on  hand, and  fairly  rivalled 
the  lamous  Lam  a  Bridgman.  This  child 
is  but  9  years  of  age,  aud  is  deaf,  dumb  and . 
,  blind. 


Ba0ton  Mutual 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.   23,  1888. 


Wu»liU>Ktoii'»   Day  at  the   InfttUute  for   the 
Blind. 

Washington's  Day  has  been  year  by  year 
an  anniversary  ol  growlne  Interest  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  on  account 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  advancement  ot  the  nuplls 
uuuer  tne  admirable  training  there  In  all  attain- 
ments to  which  the  slchtless  can  aspire. 

The  customary  entertalments  were  given  In  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  showing  the  prnfloiency 
In  musical,  kindergarten  and  various  educational 
exercises,  the  proceeds  Doing  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  Institution  for  the 
Blind  recently  established  at  the  Highlands.  In 
addition  to  the  reception  given  by  that  living 
illustration  ot  patience  and  philanthropy, 
Laura  Brldgman,  there  was  a  new  object  of 
sympathetic  appreciation  In  the,  little  nlne-ycar- 
old  girl,  Edith  Thomas,  who  entered  the  school 
last  fall  in  a  condition  that  would  seem  to  render 
It  Impossible  to  liold  intelligible  communication 
with  her,  mu«h  less  to  afford  her  mental  training, 
as  she  could  neither  see,  hear  nor  speak.  In  the 
comparatively  short  interval  since  then  she  has 
been  taueht  a  vocabulary  of  more  than  a  hundred 
words,  and  has  given  evidence  of  much  lurther 
progress.  Tne  paramount  feature  of  the  Kinder- 
garten exercises  was  the  very  appropriate  one  of 
Illustrating  the  life  of  Wasnlngtou,  and  scenes 
associated  with  It.  The  music  of  the  band,  as 
well  as  the  vocal  exercises,  showed  a  high  state 
of  efficiency,  as  did  also  the  gymnastic  exhibition 
given  by  the  pupils  at  the  close. 


EVENING  TEANSC1UPT 
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Perkins  Institution  tor  the  Blind. 

Interesting  exercises  were  held  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  at,  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  The  exorcises  showed  the  excellent 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  at  this  institution. 
A  short  speech  on  the  life  of  Washington  was 
given  at  each  of  the  entertainments,  and  the 
scholars  were  reviewed  in  their  different  studies 
and  kindergarten  work,  the  exercises  being  inter- 
spersed with  musical  selections  by  the  band.  The 
advanced  class  gave  an  exhibition  drill  in  the 
gymnasium,  which  was  heartily  applauded.  The 
proceeds  from  the  entertainments  will  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Roxbury.  Laura  Bridgman  was  present  at  both 
exhibitions,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  little  girl 
nine  years  old,  named  Edith  Thomas,  who  is  blind 
and  deaf,  but  under  instruction  by  a  teacher  from 
the  Institute  in  the  last  year,  and  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  learning  the  use  of  the  blind  alphabet. 


Thursday  Evening,  February  23,  1888. 


EDUCATION     OF    THE     BLIND. 


A  Visit  to  the  Massachusetts  School. 

HOW  TEE  BLIND  AND  DEAF  ARE  TAUGHT. 

Two  Ar-toEisMng  Cage*,  Laura  Bridi- 
»»"  and  Helen  Keller.— The  First 
School  Established  in  17S4. 

Correspondence  of  The  Hartford  Times, 

Boston,  February  30,  1888. 
Boston  has  a  large  number  of  women  who  are 
practicing  physicians,  many  of  them  with  a 
widely  extended  practice.  To  the  latter  class 
belongs  a  Connecticut  woman,  Dr.  Susan  P. 
Hammond,  sister  of  one  of  Hartford's  success- 
ful physicians,  Dr.  Hammond  Gladwin.  Doc- 
toring seems  to  have  run  in  the  blood  of  this 
family  on  both  sides  of  the  house  for  several 
generations  back.  ^Esculapius,  the  god  of 
medicine,  is  undoubtedly  their  patron  saint. 
Dr.  8.  P.  Hammond  has  built  up  a  fine  practice, 
which  is  growing  all  the  time.  Her  numerous 
patients,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  in  the  subur- 
ban towns,  allow  her  no  idle  moments.  For 
though  the  faith  cure  and  mental  cure  flourish 
here,  so  do  the  old-time  doctors,  both  allopathic 


fand  homeopathic.     The  cosmopolitan  arms  of 
I  Boston  embrace  all. 

SCHOOL  For.  Tirrc  BUND. 
To  Dr.  Hammond  we  owed  our    visit  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  South    Boston,  she  hav- 
ing the  nil  rfe  there,  and  we,  through  her,  re- 
ceiving attentions  that  strangers   alone  could 
hardly  expect.    We  made  up  a  party  of  nine, 
j  and  spent  a  remarkably   interesting  as  well  as' 
instructive  morning,  going  over  this  famous  in- 
stitution.    In  speaking  to  one  of  the  teachers- 
!  she  herself  blind,  and  also  very  bright— I  invl- 
SS.^,1'  an  asylum/ "Olf,  do  not  "U 
Jl»    nViSh<?sp(!kei?  U'^kly;  "we  do  not  like 
name   'asylum.'    It    is    a    school    for  the 


the 


,  «£?{,?  e^tlem-in  of  the  broadest  and  most  phu- 
iEuEKSn  T'  5  the  s'Wintendent  of  tile 
institution^    Mr.  Anagnos,  as  you  may  rom».u- 

i£L  .  *,he  ?reok  wh0  married  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  daughter.  Her  father,  as  everybody 
^t°hwf:  w.asfl°n?   and    prominently  connected 

devoti^ „ Ifi  U|,t,0n-  Mr-  Anagnos  courteously 
devoted  a  half  hour  or  so  to  g  ving  us  DOints  is 

in?£ct&tbe  SCh°01  bef01'6  We  mad«  °'Jr ™"ur  °" 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1829  and 

organized  in  1831,  its  originator  being  Dr.  John 

D.  Fisher,  of  Boston.    It  was  first  called  "The 

j  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind."  The 
Legislature  appropriated  a  small  fund  for  the 

j-work,  and  a  little  further  on  granted  it  the  ui- 
spent  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  deaf 

[ mutes  at  Hartford.  Dr.  Howe  was  engaged  for 
superintendent,  and  started  the  school  in  Au- 
gust, 1832,  at  his  father's  residence  on  Pleasant 

■  street,  with  six  blind  pupils  from  different  psrts 

fll»uf  tat1<^D%P0We  fa,eW  his  P°sition  «»  bis 
«f°  «  lnTl87?\  ?he  Pupils  made  such  progress 
that  the  Legislature  in  1S33  appropriated  80,000 

S£.ai2Wlm-to  the,  sch001   on   condition  that  it 
should  receive  and  educate  free  of  cost  twenty 
i  poor  blind  persons  belonging  to  the  state.    By 
fairs  and  bazars  some  $14,000  more  were  raised 
Then  Colonel  Thomas  Perkins  donated  his  house 

|  WO.tOO  more  should  be  raised.  This  was  con 
tributed  within  a  month.  Exhibitions  to  raise 
.money  were  given  in  other  states,  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  appropriated  «l,ooo  a 
J.ea/  for  *f eIve  J'ears-  Tue  other  New  England- 
states  made  similar  contributions,  thus  making 
it  an  institution  for  New  England's  blind" 
though  pupils  are  admitted,  I  believe,  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  IS)'.)  the  houss 
on  Pleasant  street  had  become  so  crowded  that 
it  was  exchanged  for  the  Mount  Washington 
House  on  Dorchester  Heights,  at  South  Boston, 
the  present  location.  In  gratitude  to  Colonel 
x'erkms,  the  corporation  voted  to  attach  his 
"^i16  t0D  *??  mst'tuti°n,  which  is  now  called 
The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind."  It  is  not  a 
state  institution,  but  is  owned  bv  a  private 
corporation,  though  the  state  makes" an  annua! 
appropriation,  and  for  that  ha?  the  right  to  send 
there  as  many  as  are  considered  proper  subjects. 
The  rest  of  the  New  England  states  mika  as 
propnations,  and  receive  from  the  Governor  a 
warrant  of  admission  for  their  blind.  Miss* 
chusetts,  for  what  she  appropriates,  has  tho  rieUt 
to  appoint  one-third  of  the  Board  of  Trusses  ■ 
but  the  state  has  no  control  over  it.  "  rnvik 
heaven,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  "it  is  kept  out  of 
politics.  I  dont  know  who  are  Democrats  who 
are  Republicans,  nor  who  are  Mugwumps  [ 
could  not  stay  here  twenty-four  hours  if'  poli- 
tics had  anything  to  do  with  it."  His  audience 
clapped  their  hands  and  agreed  that  "distance 
lent  enchantment  to  the  view"  as  far  as  poli- 
tics was  concerned.  "I  have  been  here  twenty 
lyears"  said  Mr.  Anagnos.  "I  am  a  Greek,  and 
I  will  die  a  Greek.  My  country  has  been  con- 
sidered visionary  and  as  holding  ideas  that  are 
[impracticable.  It  is  not  so  oosmopolisao.  iu 
spirit  as  formerly,  but  I  shall  always'  stand  by  i 
my  country."  J 

Lp  to  1784  nothing  had  been  dona  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  In  that  year  Valen- 
tine Haiiy  established  a  school  for  the  blind  at 
Paris.  To  him  is  owing  the  invention  of  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind,— a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  method  of  learning  to  read  by  lat- 
ters  cut  out  of  pasteboard,  and  by  words 
pricked  upon  cards  with  pins,  both  of  which 
had  been  practiced  to  a  certain  extent  previois 
to  Hatty's  discovery,  which,  as  is  often  sua  case, 
was  brought  about  by  accident.  I  take  froaj 
Mr.  Anagnos's  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin 
and  Eise  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  the 
following  brief  paragraph: 

"Lesueur  (Hatty's  pupil)  was  sent  one  day  to 
his  master's  desk  for  some  article,  and  passing 
his  fingers  over  the  papers,  they  came  in  on- 
tact  with  the  back  of  a  printed  note,  whu>'i 
homing  received  an  unusually  strong   iaipres- 


nin,  i-xhihlted  the  letters  in  relief  on  th»  re- 
verse.    He  distinguished  an  o.  and  brought tha 
paper  to  his  teacher  to  show  him  h< 
Haiiy     at  Ived    the    importance 

of    the     discovery,   and      testing    it    fi 
by     wiiting      upon      paper     with     a     shirp 
K'int       and       reversing       It,      found       th»t 
J.'  fuenr  read  it  with  great  facility.    The  lugon- 
.<iis  Inventor  proceeded  to  produce   letters  in 
lelitf  by  pressing  the  type  strongly  on 
)  sper,  and  bis  success  wan  complete.     Thm  tn<s 
»)  t  of  embossing  books  for  the  blind  w 
i  cvered . "' 

started  on  our  tour  of  the  budding 
Mr.   Anagnos  told   us  of   bis  pet  projy  at,  hi; 
Kindergarten     for    the     Blind    at     Roxbury 
(now   included   in   Boston),    the    first    institu- 
tion  ot   the   kind  In  the  wori  1.      Tue  build 
irg,  w  hich  bad  been  in  process  of  erection  some 
tijee,  v.as  completed  and  dedicated  last  spring, 
with  impressive  addresses  by  some  of  the  best 
speakers  of  the  day.     "$90,000  have  been  ni-:ed 
in  Boston  for  this  school  during  the  last,  five 
years,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  "and  without  any 
s-ystematic  begging.     We  have  five  acres  free 
from  encumbrance.     We  don't  owe  a  cent  for 
the  kindergarten.     Before  we  made  the  contract 
we  had  the  money  in  the  treasury.    B:it  *e 
want  an  endowment  of  $100,000.     I  hivefcli  000 
towards  it,  and  we   want  $88,000  more.     Bit 
we'll  have  it!"  lie   said,  as  his  eves  sparkled 
with  enthusiasm.  "Sectarianism,"  he  continued 
"will  be  excluded  from  the  school.      We  1  >  not 
want  to  bring  up  children   with   prejudisss  and 
hatreds.     We  want  to  unite  them  as  we  want 
to  unite  the  nations.     We  want  solidarity:  tn*t 
is  the  word  Kossuth  introduced.     There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  make  children  bate  sin  and  bring 
them  together  in  life  like  this  system.     Is  wifl 
drive  out  sectarianism   and   establish   charity 
and  love.     An  Eniscopal  minister  ask^a  1  ho  «  wa 
were  going   to  got  our  funds.     I  told  hi. n  we 
would  shut  up  the  gates  of  heaven  and  not  let 
anybody  pass  through  till  they  had  sab; 
for  this  object.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  squandered  needlessly. 
We  follow  Froebel's  system.      The  children  are 
taught  to  make  thiugs,  and  to  get  their  i  leis 
from  objects  entirely.  There  are  no  books  th^re. 
The  country  never  will   be  grateful   enoi'hti   i 
Miss  Peabody,  who  has  done  so  mil  h   in  th's 
line." 

Mrs.  Reeves,  whose  husband  (totally  blind) 
has  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  the 
school,  was  our  guide  through  the  different  de- 
partments; and  very  agreeable  she  mida  our  , 
visit  "1  want  you  to  notice  particularly  my  j 
girls,"  was  the  parting  word  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
as  we  started  on  our  tour  of  observation.  "Yon 
will  find  them  brighter  than  the  boys."  I  won- 
dered what  the  cause  could  be,  but  found  it 
true.  The  faces  of  the  girls  were  more  ex- 
pressive; bad  more  soul  in  them, — perhaps  be- 
cause of  their  greater  intuitive  powers.  And 
they  were  quicker  and  brighter  in  their  recita- 
tions. 

The  first  room  we  visited,  the  boys  were 
writing  sentences  to  illustrate  the  verb  in  the 
four  voices.  The  method  of  writing  is  the 
Braille  method.  One  of  the  boys  explained  tha 
method  to  me,  but  I  did  not  note  it  down  suffi- 
ciently to  state  the  points  clearly.  I  can  only 
say  that  each  pupil  has  a  square,  shallow  box, 
honeycombed  with  cells,  twenty- six  cells  in  a 
row.  The  alphabet  is  represented  by  little  psgs 
or  type,  which  they  move  about,  or  stick  in 
different  positions  on  the  board.  On  the  top  of 
these  little  pegs  are  dots,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  each  dot  indicating  what  the 
letter  is.  As  they  put  these  pegs  or 
dots  into  position  they  "form  certain  words, 
looking  somewhat  like  telegraphic  signals. 
The  upper  left,  the  middle  left,  the  npper  right 
and  middle  right  cells  were  the  names  they 
called  them  as  indicating  certain  letters.  Six 
cells  are  made  to  include  all  the  alphabet. 
These  blind  pnpils  could  write  quite  readily  by 
this  system,  which  seems  quite  complicated  to  a 
visitor  on  a  five  minutes'  inspection.  The  read- 
ing exercise  was  from  books  in  embossed  print, 
or  raised  letters.and  it  was  interesting  to  wat-h 
the  pupil  as  he  drew  bis  forefinger  across  the 
line,  calling  out  each  word  as  his  finger  passed 
over  it,  the  speed  of  the  reading  being  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  the  boy  had  been  in 
the  school.  The  teacher  in  this  room.  Miss 
Boylston,  is  herself  blind,  but  that  does  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  her  instruction  at  all. 
She  is  bright  and  on  the  alert,  and  her  scholars 
are  evidently  making  progress  In  Miss  G:  f- 
ford's  room  the  boys  were  reciting  a  lesson  in 
geography.  The  countries  on  the  reaps  are 
made  m  relief,  and  can  be  taken  to  piecas. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  dissecting  their 
maps,  and  others  were  putting  them  to- 
gether, and,  as  they  did  so,  they 
called  cut  the  names  of  the  state  or  ter 
And  they  would  trace  the  rivers  and  call  out 
the  names  of  the  lakes  after  the  maps  were  pit 
together.  One  room  is  devoted  to  a  kindsrgar1- 
ten  class,  but  it  was  not  in  session,  but  we  sa>v 
in  the  glass  cases  the  objects  they  had  molded 
in  clay,  as  well  as  articles  in  fancy  work.    On 
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the  floor  above,  we  found  the  music  depart- 
ment, which  is  under  the  charge  o£  Mr.  Reeves, 
who  is  blind.  Here  we  heard  a  boy  playing  on 
an  alto-horn.  A  blind  young  man  sang  to  us 
very  sweetly. a  piece  from  Gounod:  ''Wfth. 
newer  strings  my  mandolin  adorning."  The 
industrial  department  is  on  this  floor.  Th9 
pupils — who  were  not  at  work  at  the  time  of 
our  visit— seat  chairs,  make  mattresses,  etc.  The 
motto  in  this  room,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  is 
"Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome."  This 
was  Doctor  Howe's  motto.  In  Mr.  Murray's 
Datural  history  class  the  boys  described  the 
different  orders  of  animals,  and  what  consti- 
tuted the  difference  between  the  vertebrata  and 
the  mammalia,  the  c-arnivora,  etc. 

In  the  gills'  department  we  found  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  were  introduced  to  this  reaiirk- 
able  womaii .  who  has  been  taught  to  read,  write 
and  sew  and  to  do  some  of  tho  finest  fancy  work, 
although  she  has  the  treble  infirmity  of  deafness, 
dumbness  and  blindness.  She  is  now  5S.  She 
accompanied  us  on  our  tour  through  this  de- 
partment, talking  with  her  hands  all  the  tima 
with  Mrs.  Reeves,  to  whom  she  clung  tightly. 
Her  face  expresses  a  bright  mental  endowment, 
and  keen  perceptive  faculties,  if  that  term  can 
be  applied  to  one  who  is  shut  out  from  tha 
world  by  all  the  ordinary  avenues  of  communi- 
cation. But  she  can  tell  at  once  by  her  keen 
sense  of  touch  those  who  are  agreeable  to  her 
and  those  who  are  not.  Mrs.  Reeves  said :  "She 
spells  on  my  hand,  and  she  insists  upon  it-  that 
she  likes  some  people  better  than  others."  Julia 
Brace  could  tell  to  whom  each  garment  be- 
longed through  her  keen  olfactories,  but  Laura 
Bridgman  is  more  unfortunate,  for  the 
scarlet  fever  that  at  two  years  of  age  de- 
prived her  of  sight  and  hearing,  also  took  away 
her  sense  of  smell  and  taste.  She  seems  effect- 
ually walled  in.  But  notwithstanding  all  bar- 
riers, the  spirit  can  surmount  them.  It  seems 
as  difficult  to  wall  a  spirit  ma  human  tenement, 
or  isolate  it  there,  as  to  wall  the  sunshine  into  a 
house.  It  can  be  walled  out,  but  it  can't  ba 
walltd  in.  As  we  were  leaving  one  oil  the  reci- 
tation rooms,  Mrs  Reeves  said:  "While  you 
have  been  listening  to  the  pupils,  Laura  and  I 
have  been  having  an  interesting  talk  oa  light 
and  love."  I  wondered  what  sort  of  an  id9a 
Laura  had  of  light,  but  had  no  time  to  find 
out. 

The  recitations  of  the  girls  in  all  the  room? 
were  interesting,  especially  in  the  class  of  zo 
ology.  They  had  stuffed  animals  to  illustrate 
their  talk  with,  and  glibly  did  the  long;,  hard, 
scientific  names  descriptive  of  the  different 
orders  of  animals  glide  off  their  lips.  The 
classes  in  Latin  also  recited  with 
equal  ease.  The  class  in  zoology  (Miss 
Bennett's)  was  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
neither  space  ror  time  will  allow  an  extended 
description.  In  this  room  a  little  girl  cam* 
with  her  type-slate  to  show  me  how  they  did 
sums.  She  sat  down  on  the  floor — as  flat  as 
Betsy  Trotwood  in  the  garden— and  put  the 
little  pegs  in  position  for  a  sum,  explaining 
with  every  peg  she  moved  why  she  did  it.  When 
she  had  got  the  pegs,  or  figures,  in  position,  she 
did  the  sum  and  announc-ed  the  answer.  It  was 
a  rare  treat  to  hear  the  little  thing  talk  by  the 
aid  of  these  pegs.  She  seemed  to  be  as  fully  ad- 
vance d  in  her  studies  as  any  child  of  her  age 
who  is  blessed  with  eyes.  The  school  in  all  its 
departments  seems  to  be  thoroughly  equipped 
for  giving  a  thorough  education  in  all  branches 

Almost  every  one  who  sees  Laura  Brid  gman 
asks  the  same  question :  How  did  thoy  ever  su3 
ceed  in  conveying  ideas  to  her  mind  so  that  she 
could  be  taught  to  read  ?  Mr.  Anagnos's  explan- 
ation on  this  point  will  be  of  interest.  He  says : 
"The  first  lessons  were  given  by  taking  small 
articles  of  common  use,  such  as  a  key,  &pen, 
etc. ,  having  the  names  in  raised  letters  pasted 
upon  them,  and  allowing  her  to 
feel  these  over  and  over  again  till 
she  associated  the  word  with  the 
article  itself;  and  when  shown  the  name 
apart  from  the  object,  would  at  once  bring  the 
object  which  the  name  called  for.  In  order  to 
teach  her  the  value  of  the  individual  letters, 
short  mgno?yllabic  words  were  first  selected, 
such  aspm  and  pen,  and  by  repeatedly  exam- 
ining these,  she  came  to  perceive  that  they  con- 
sisted of  three  separate  signs,  and  that  the  mid- 
dle sign  of  one  differed  from  the  middle  sign  of 
the  other.  When,  by  degrees,  some  idea  of 
their  signification  dawned  upon  her,  her  delight 
was  so  unmistakably  manifested  that  the  slow 
process  became  a  pleasant  work.  After  learn- 
ing to  associate  the  printed  names  upon  the 
labels  with  the  articles,  the  letters  were  given 
her  on  detached  pieces  of  paper  and  she  was 
taught  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  spell  the  words 
which  she  had  already  learned  upon  the  labels. 
She  was  next  supplied  with  a  set  of  metal  types 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  cast  upon 
their  ends,  and  a  board  containing  square 
holes,  into  which  the  types  could  be  set, 
so  that  only  the  letters  upon  the  ends  could  bo 
felt  above  the  surface,  and  with  these  she  soon 
learned  to  spell  the  words  which  she  knew,  as 
she  had  with  the  paper  slips.  After  several 
weeks  of  this  practice  she  was  taught  to  make 
the  different  letters  by  the  position  o£  her 
fingers,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  cumbrous 
board  and  types.  Three  months  were  thus 
spent  in  teaching  her  the  names  of  common  ob- 
jects, and   the  means  of   expressing  them    by 


setting  up  type.  She  was  eager  to  learn  the 
name  of  every  object  with  which  she  came  in 
contact.  Next  came  the  words  expressing  posi- 
tive qualities ;  then  the  use  of  propositions ;  and 
she  easily  acquired  the  use  of  some  active  verbs, 
such  as  to  wall-,  to  run,  to  sew,  etc.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  mood  and  tense  came  later.  The 
process  was  necessarily  slow,  and  when  she  was 
10  years  of  age,  and  had  been  under  instruction 
twenty-six  months,  she  had  attained  only  about 
the  same  command  of  language  as  that  possessed 
by  ordinary  children  at  3  years  of  age.  But 
she  now  possessed  the  means  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  all  knowledge,  and  could  express  her 
own  thoughts,  feelings  and  impressions.  Her 
sense  of  touch  became  more  acute,  and 
there  was  some  improvement  in  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell.  She  seems  to  have 
possessed  from  early  childhood  an  innate 
love  of  neatness  and  modesty,  a  bright  and 
sunny  disposition,  delighting  in  fun  and  merri- 
ment, an  affectionate  and  sympathetic  nature, 
and  a  ready  confidence  in  others.  Her  con- 
scientiousness and  love  of  truth  were  early 
developed."  Laura  afterwards  assisted  in  teach- 
ing Oliver  Caswell,  a  boy  similarly  afflicted 
with  herself. 

HELKN  KELLER. 

But  there  is  a  blind  and  deaf-mute  child  who 
seems  to  go  far  ahead  of  Laura  Bridgman— 
Hellen  Keller  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  a  child 
overwhomMr.  Anagnos's  enthusiasm  seems  to 
I  be  unbounded,  She  was  born  in  June,  !A 
at  19  months  had  a  violent  congestion  of  the 
stomach  that  resulted  in  a  total  lossof  sight  ani 
hearing.  She  is  now  under  the  charge  (in  Ala- 
bama) of  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  one  of  Mr, 
Anagnos's  graduates.  He  says  of  her :  "It  is  no 
hyperbole  to  say  that  she  is  a  phenomenon.  His- 
tory presents  no  case  like  hers.  In  intellectual 
alertness,  keenness  of  observation,  eagerness  for 
infoimation,  in  brightness  and  vivacity  of  tem- 
perament she  is  unquestionably  equal  to  Laura 
Bridgman,  while  in  quickness  of  perception, 
grasp  of  ideas,  breadth  of  comprehension,  in- 
satiate thirst  for  solid  knowledge,  self-reUaa^e 
and  sweetness  of  disposition,  she  certainly  ex- 
cels her  prototype.  For  obvious  reason*  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  most  perplexing  part  of 
the  task  of  introducing  blind  and  deaf-mute 
persons  to  the  mysteries  of  language  is  to  make 
them  understand  that  all  objects  have  names 
which  can  be  expressed  by  arbitrary  signs. 
This  is  the  most  important  part  in  the  whole 
undertaking.  As  the  French  say,  it  is  the  first 
step  that  costs.  This  initiative  step  has  invaria- 
bly been  slow,  uncertain,  and  not  infrequently 
vexatious.  It  was  nearly  three  mouth8  before 
Laura  Bridgman— the  brightest  and  quickest  of 
them  all— caught  the  idea.  It  was  not  so  with 
Helen.  The  thought  flashed  across  her  mar- 
velous brain  as  soon  as  it  was  transmitted  to  it 
by  one  of  its  'lackeys  or  scullions,'  the  sense 
of  touch.  In  three  lessons  she  perceived 
clearly  and  distinctly,  that  words  stood  for  ob- 
jects; and  in  less  than  a  week's  time 
she  was  in  possession  of  the  mystery  of  this  re- 
lation in  the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  and  became 
mistress  of  the  whole  situation."  I  would  like 
to  give  some  of  the  details  of  the  progress  of 
this  remarkable  child,— her  love  of  letter- writ- 
ing, her  rapid  acquirement  of  words,  her  poring 
over  her  books  and  her  screams  of  delight  when 
she  comes  to  those  she  knows, — but  this  letter  is 
too  long  already.  But  there  is  one  point  I  would 
like  to  give  before  closing. 

The  question  is  often  raised  how  objects  would 
strike  a  blind  person  suddenly  restored  to  sight. 
Locke,  the  celebrated  English  philosopher,  dis- 
cussed this  question  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  and  asked  if  a  per- 
son bom  blind  and  suddenly  restored  to  sight, 
mould  be  able  to  distinguish,  by  his  eyes 
alone,  a  cube  from  a  globe,  a  difference 
which  he  had  hitherto  recognized  by  the  sense 
of  touch  only.  He  thought  ho  could  not.  His 
answer  to  this  question  was  confirmed  by  an 
actual  case.  A  boy,  blind  from  birth,  was  at 
the  age  of  13  couched  for  cataracts  by  the  cele- 
brated anatomist,  Cheselden.  and  came  into 
possession  of  perfect  sight.  Mr.  Anagnos  says : 
"This  youth  was  not  able  at  first  to  recognize 
by  vision  the  objects  which  were  most  familiar 
to  bis  touch.  It  was  long  before  he  could  dis 
criminate  by  his  eye  between  his  old  courpan 
ions,  the  family  cat  and  dog,  dissimilar  as  such 
animals  appear  to  us  in  color  and  conformation 
Being  ashamed  to  ask  the  oft-repeated  question, 
he  was  observed  one  day  to  pass  his  hand  care- 
fully over  the  cat,  arid  then  looking  at  her 
steadfastly,  to  exclaim,  'So,  puss,  I  shall  know 
j ou  another  time.'  " 
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Editor  Cambridge  Chronicle: 

The  writer  of  the  enclosed  verses,  all  her 
life,  up  to  the  present  year,  has  been  nearly 
blind.  Now  she  can  see,  the  cataracts  hav- 
ing been  removed  from  both  eyes  by  Dr. 
Fred.  W.  Payne,  of  Boston.  She  gives  ex- 
pression to  her  joy  in  these  verses.  Her 
many  friends  in  Cambridge  will  recognize 
her  name,  and  will  be  interested  in  her 
recovery.  S.  C.  F.  W. 

A  TRIBUTE   TO    DR.    FREDERICK 
XV.  PAYNE. 


[What  am  I,  Lord,  that  Thou  should'st  grant 

Such  blessings  unto  me? 
The  cloud  is  lifted  from  my  eyes, 

And  now,  behold!  I  see. 
The  mist  that  all  my  life  has  hung 

Before  me  day  and  night 
Is  gone,  and  in  its  place  I  see 

A  world  of  beauty  bright. 

To  him  whose  hand  was  blessed  by  Thee 

"With  more  than  human  skill, 
The  instrument  Thy  love  employed 

To  do  thy  sovereign  will. 
May  every  blessing  earth  affords 

Be  rendered  doubly  dear, 
And  may  his  crown,  at  last,  be  filled 

"With  jewels  gathered  here. 

"Wherever  there  are  darkened  eyes, 

Shut  in  from  earthly  light, 
There  may  His  hand  be  found  to  rend 

The  veil  and  give  them  sight. 
Oh,  blessed  mission!  Heaven  born  skill! 

That  robs  earth  of  its  pain, 
And  bids  the  downcast  eyes  look  up, 

To  see  and  live  again. 

Nellie  B.  Callender. 

Dec.  13,  1887. 
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'the  Perkins  Institute. 

Washington's  birthdav  was  observed  at  the  ! 
Pevkin's  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston 
with  special  exercises,  both  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.    This  was    in   accordance   with   the 
custom  of  the  institution,  the  proceeds  of  the  en- 
tertainment being  devoted  to   the  kindergarten 
fund.    Both  exhibitions  ware  largely  attended. 
Tho  exercises  were  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
showed    the   excellent  methods   of   instruction.: 
adopted  at  this  institution.    A  short  speech  on  i 
the  life  of  Washington  was  given  at  each  of  the 
entertainments,  and  the  scholars  were  reviewed 
in  their  different  studies  and  kindergarten  work, 
the  exercises  being   interspersed    with    musical 
selections   bv  tne   band.     The   advanced  class 
gave   au   exhibition   drill   in  the   gymnasium,  j 
which  was  heartily  applauded. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  present  at  both  exhibi- 
tions and  shook  hands  with  all  those  who  f 
wished.  She  was  assisted  by  a  little  girl  named 
Ldith  Thomas,  who  is  Doth  blind  itr.d  deaf. 
Shi  is  a  bright  and  active  child,  physically  and 
menially  well  developed.  She  was  born  in  lS7t' 
and  at  "tho  age  of  four  years  slit  was  attacked 
with  ma  ignant  scuiet  fever  and  dipbthoria. 
She  nyu s  unconscious  (or  a  longtime  and  when 
she  ralliod  her  sight  was  gone  and  the  loss  of  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  smell  and  of  tho  power  of 
speech  gradually  followed.  At  the  age  of  six 
years  she  had  become  totally  deaf.  Only  at  rare 
intervals  and  anuer  the  impulse  of  some  power- 
ful emotion  she  utters  a  few  words.  She  entered 
the  institution  a  few  months  ago  and  under  the  ' 
tuition  of  a  competent  teacher  she  has  nearly 
mastered  the  linger  alphabet.  She  is  physically 
strong  and  healthy. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR     THE    BUND. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  appeal  to  a 
community  never  appealed  to  in  vain  for  any 
good  cause,  to  aid  in  endowing  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  Much  has  been  already  done  in  be- 
half of  this  work.  A  site  has  been  procured,  a 
building  erected  and  furnished,  and  all  fully  paid 
for,  leaving  no  debt  or  encumbrance  whatever. 
Blit  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  kindergarten 
and  providing  for  the  company  of  little  boys  and 
girls  now  gathered  in  it  are  still  wanting,  and 
will  be  wanting  until  an  endowment  of  one  h  hh 
ilml  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  will 
meet  all  ordinary  current  expenses,  is  obtained. 
A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  aud  a  glimpse  of  the 
brightness  and  joy  to  be  seen  there  among  these 
■  .sightless  children  will  dcunjii;  than  any  words  of 
ours  to  bring  this  enterprise  before  the  hearts  of 
our  people. 

We  ask  earnestly  aud  confidently  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  endowment  fuud.  The  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson,  Xo.  178  Devonshire  street,  will 
receive  and  acknowledge  all  sums,  large  or  small, 
that  may  be  sent  to  him. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassis:.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner. 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 
Mrs.  William  Appleton.       Mrs.  Kobt.  Ti  eat  Paine. 
Mrs.  Johu  Elliott.  Miss  Edith  Kotch. 

Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott.       Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer. 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay.  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  to  obtain  an  endowment 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  gladly  unite 
with  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  in  the  forego- 
going  appeal : 

Samuel  Eiiot,  President.  Miss  Many  Russell. 
Frederick  L.  Ames.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer. 

Francis  Brooks.  Henry  L.  Fierce. 

Joseph  B.  Glover.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner. 

Edward  Jackson.  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike. 

■William  Endicott,  Jr.      Thomas  F.  Temple. 
Mrs.  'William  Appleton.  M.  Anagnos,  Secretary. 


AN 


APPEAL     FUR      TEE 

GARTEN. 


KINDER- 


We  publish  in  another  column  an  appeal  from 
the  visiting  committee  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  who,  being  convinced  that  the  public 
of  Boston  is  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  financial 
condition  of  the  infant  institution,  desire  to  state 
to  that  public  (never  appealed  to  in  vain  in  any 
good  cause)  that  though  the  school  is  now  sue 
cessfully  established,  an  endowment  fund  of 
S10O.O00  is  necessary  to  make  permanent  the  suc- 
cess of  the  kindergarten.  Much  has  already  been 
done.  The  beautiful  aud  commodious  school  for 
the  little  blind  children  has  been  built  and  fur- 
nished, and  is  today  musical  with  the  laughing 
voices  of  a  company  of  little  girls  and  boys,  many 
of  whom  have  been  rescued  from  homes  of  ex- 
treme poverty  aud  want,  where  those  that  are 
blind  are  left  to  sit  in  darkness.  That  they  have 
found  light  any  one  will  see  who  may  stand  for 
ten  minutes  in  the  cheery  school  room  and  watch 
the  bright,  eager  faces,  with  their  tremulous  sen- 
sitiveness and  intelligence.  These  children  seem 
to  drink  in  knowledge  as,  in  the  hot  summer  days, 
the  parched  flowers  drink  the  moisture  of  a 
welcome  shower.  That  Jhey  have  found 
happiness  and  joy  in  life  no  one  can 
doubt  who  has  seen  the  little  men,  on  a 
bright  winter's  afternoon,  warmly  dressed 
in  great  coats  and  tiny  rubber  boots,  running 
about  the  wide,  pleasant  grounds  of  the  kinder- 
garten at  Roxbury,  building  snow  forts  and  snow- 
balling each  other,  "just  like  other  children,"  as 
the  common  saying  is.  Their  aim  is  not  very  sure, 
and  few  of  the  snowy  missiles  take  effect ;  and  yet 
they  get  as  much  fun  out  of  their  play  as  any  boys 
alive.  "Just  like  other  children!"  That  is  their 
claim  upon  us ;  these  little  ones  are  just  like  our 
own  boys  and  girls,  only  missing  the  one  precious 
gift  of  sight  which  others  are  blessed  with.  The 
object  of  the  school  is  to  help  these  little  children 
to  become  just  like  other  children,  that  they  may 
grow  up  into  good  citizens,  and  self-supporting, 
self-respecting  men  and  women.  In  their  names 
the  committee  asks,  confidently  and  earnestly,  for 
an  endowment  fund,  that  these  little  children 
may  be  succeeded  by  others,  and  that,  so  long  as 
there  are  blind  children  in  our  community,  they 
may  find  this  place  of  refuge,  where  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  sorrow  shall  be  lifted  from  them, 
and  they  shall  be  filled  with  the  light  of  learning. 
In  the  names  of  these  little  sightless  ones  it  is 
asked  of  all  persons— mothers,  fathers,  children. 
It  is  not  the  rich  alone  who  should  carry  on  this 
charity,  and  any  contribution  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  treasurer. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  FEB.  25,   1888. 


8a0t0U  Journal. 

WITH     SUPPLEMENT, 

SATURDAF EVENING,  FEB.    25,   1888. 


Jt.fih 


liltlDGMAN  RECEPTION. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Bliud  celebrated  Washington's  birth- 
day on  Wednesday  last  with  two  enter- 
tainments, forenoon  and  afternoon,  in  aid 
of  the  Kindergarten.  In  the  forenoon  the 
hoys  took  the  chief  part  iu  the  entertain- 
ment with  recitations  appropriate  to  the 
day  aud  also  in  some  of  the  ordinary 
studies.  There  was  some  hue  organ,  piano 
and  uruheslial  music  and  upon  the  olariuet. 
The  boys  sang  iu  chorun  the  soug  "Fine 
American  Gentleman.''  Mr.  Titus  saug 
with  tine  voice,  to  piauo  accompaniment 
by  Mr.  Hosmer  a  sacred  song.  The  orches- 
tra performed  spiritedly  the  patriotic  airs, 
Hail  Columbia,  Marseilles  Hymn,  America 
and  Yankee  Doodle.--  These  exercises  iu 
the  ball  coucluded,  the  visitors  were  di- 
rected to  the  Gymnasium  where  there  was 
a  line  exhibition  of  the  girls  iu  physical 
exercises,  with  dumb  bells  aud  wands,  aud 
of  a  dozen  boys  in  military  drill  with  mus- 
kets. All  of  these  exercises  were  per- 
formed with  entire  accuraoy.  Laura 
Bridgmun  aud  little  Edith  Thomai,  bliud 
and  deaf,  were  surrounded  with  Interested 
visitors,  In  the  afternoon  there  were  lit- 
erary exercises  by  the  girls,  and  more  exr 
tended  exerciseB  in  military  drill  by  the 
boys.  All  of  the  exercises  of  the  day  were 
of  the  usual  intense  interest  which  the 
sightless  performers  always  excite. 


]'.:i<lfMvm<-nt    for 


%\t  (fcthxg  jlianfoarfc. 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  24, 1888. 

J£§=  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
renders  to  the  appeal  in  another  column  for  ' 
aid  iu  endowing  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at   Boston.    The   charity  is  a   most 
worthy  one.  ___ 


£$t  ©aif^  Union 


Address  The  UsTOJf, 

Ppiingfield,  Mass. 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1888. 


The  kindergarten  at  South  Boston  for' 
the  sightless  children  of  New  England  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficient  institutions  of 
the  age,and  The  Union  commends  to  public 
attention  the  appeal  for  an  endowment, 
whioh  is  published  eltewhere  this  evening. 


[^iif/^— 


the  Cti.-iilcrgurlcn    for 
mind. 


The  public  sympathy  for  (ho  blind,  which  re- 
sponded heartily  to  the  appeal  for  a  klndorgar- 

. lion  with  tho  Perkins  Inst'' 
Should  not  become  dull  in  the  feeling  that  the 
needed  work  has  boon  accomplished  In  thi 
tion  and  furnishing  of  a  suitable  building.  If 
apparently  neglectful  of  the  blind  children  on 
nccount  of  the  success  of  the  building 
prise,  Interest  will  again  be  quickened  by  tho 
Bj>peal  made  by  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Commit- 
tee for  an  endowment  fund.  It  Is  stated  at 
once  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are 
needed  for  carrying  on  the  kindergarten  aud 
providing  for  the  children  now  gatbe 
the  school.  The  interest  of  the  sum  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses.  As 
in  all  valuable  educational  schemes, 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  can- 
not accomplish  its  best  results  until 
it  obtains  tho  protection  of  a  permanent  oi 
inent.  Entertainments  given  each  year  to  raise 
money  and  year's  subscriptions  from  friends 
are  uncertain  means  of  support,  implying  stren- 
uous effort  on  the  part  of  the  management.  The 
u<efttluess  of  the  kindergarten  should  be  un- 
broken. Only  those  who  have  taken  active  part 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  realize  the  advan- 
tage, almost  the  necessity,  of  the  kindergarten 
training  by  which  the  little  bliud  child  loams 
to  develop  correctly  tho  wondorful  sense  of  feel- 
Ins  which  is  his  soutce  of  usefulness  through 
life.  In  the  early  awakening  of  the  mind,  light 
comes  through  darkness  and  affects  the  whole 
life  with  its  happy  tinge  of  cheerfulness  aud 
Lo,  e.  Tho  blind  of  to-day  do  not  ask  for  a  pity 
which  ends  In  inaction,  but  for  education  and  a 
means  to  cultivate  their  own  resources.  Any 
work  which  has  this  aim  of  solf-iniproreraent 
benefits  tho  whole  public  through  its  care  of  a 
part. 


Wm  lutlaml  Z\txM 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1888. 


lUITLAND,     VT. 


The  call,  in  another  column,  for  funds 
for  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Perkins  Institution  i  i 
South  Boston,  appeals  strongly  to  the  ben- 
evolent all  over  the  country  and  particu- 
larly in  New  England. 


Boston  burning  <£r<u>cUa\ 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  23, 1 888. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1S88. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  appeal  given  in 
another  column  for  aid  in  raising  a  fund  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  carrying  on  suc- 
cessfully the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind, — a  work  that  appeals  to  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathies of  all.  Send  your  contributions  to  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  treasurer,  178  Devonshire  street, 
however  humble  they  may  be. 


The  pupils  at  Perkins'  Institute  for  tne  Blind, 
South  Boston,  celebrated  with  concerts  la  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Patriotio  music  by  the 
Institution  band  of  blind  musicians,  recitations 
of  a  national  character,  piano  solos  and  gym- 
nastic exhibitions,  were  the  principal  number? 
of  the  programmes.  After  the  concerts,  Uia 
Laura  Bridgmau  held  informal  receptions,  and 
took  pleasure  in  reciting  her  experiences  to  those 
who  had  never  heard  them  before.  The  audi- 
ences were  quite  large. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  24,  1888. 


f     . 


MENTAL  SCIENCE. 
A  Second  Laura  Bridgman. 

The  recently  issued  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  where  Laura  Bridgman  has  spent  fifty  years  of  her  life,  adds 
another  most  interesting  and  promising  record  to  the  accounts  of 
persons  afflicted  with  this  double  infirmity.  The  number  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  both  sight  and  hearing  is  larger  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  gives  no  sanction  to  the  common  belief  that  the  loss 
of  one  sense  insures  an  unusually  strong  development  of  the  others. 
From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  the  value  of  such  cases  depends, 
first  and  chiefly,  on  the  age  at  which  the  senses  were  lost,  those 
cases  being  the  most  suggestive  and  valuable  in  which  the  loss  is 
earliest;  secondly,  upon  the  degree  of  blindness  and  deafness,  as 
well  as  the  rapidity  with  which  these  senses  lose  their  function,  the 
most  instructive  inferences  being  deducible  from  cases  in  which  the 
loss  is  total ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  record  of  the  person's  capabilities  and  achievements  at  the  vari- 
ous periods  of  life,  and  especially  during  early  childhood.  In  all 
these  respects  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  a  most  phenomenal 
one.  Her  life-history  is  to  the  psychologist  most  fruitful  of  hints 
and  suggestions,  throwing  clear  light  upon  questions  otherwise 
difficult  of  approach.  It  is  an  experiment  of  nature,  and  as  right- 
fully gets  the  eager  eyes  of  the  psychological  student  turned 
towards  it,  as  the  transit  of  Venus  attracts  the  gaze  of  every  as- 
tronomer's telescope.  The  majority  of  cases  of  deafness  combined 
with  blindness,  however,  do  not  belong  to  this  category.  In  many 
instances  enough  remains  of  hearing  or  sight,  or  both,  to  allow 
these  to  enter  as  a  factor  in  the  mental  development  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  to  that  extent  to  vitiate  the  exclusive  inference  as  to  the 
roles  that  these  senses  play  in  the  psychic  life.  Often,  too,  though 
sight  and  hearing  are  practically  totally  lost,  the  loss  occurred  at  a 
period  of  life  when  the  mind  has  begun  to  profit  by  the  experience 
which  these  senses  collect,  and  can  for  many  years  feed  upon  the 
material  thus  brought  together.  This  independence  of  the  intel- 
lectual centres  from  their  food-supply  of  sensations  after  a  certain 
age  —  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  year  for  sight  —  has  been  proved  by 
actual  observation.  The  report  above  referred  to  mentions  that 
there  are  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  blind  deaf-mutes  in  Sweden, 
where  a  benevolent  lady  has  organized  a  school  for  such  defections, 
and  not  less  than  forty  such  in  this  country.  Eight  of  these  are 
mentioned  by  name  ;  but  in  only  two  of  these  cases  is  the  age  men- 
tioned at  which  the  loss  of  the  senses  occurred,  —  the  one  at  eleven 
years,  the  other  at  seven,  but  with  enough  sight  remaining  to 
distinguish  color,  —  and  in  both  these,  as  well  as  in  a  third  case, 
hearing  was  not  lost  until  the  power  of  speech  had  been  perma- 
nently acquired.  But  of  all  these  cases,  hardly  excepting  that  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  that  of  Helen  Keller  deserves  the  most  minute 
and  careful  study.  A  resume  of  the  facts  concerning  her  condition, 
collected  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

Helen  is  the  daughter  of  cultured  and  well-to-do  parents,  and 
was  born  in  Alabama  on  June  27,  1880.  When  about  ninteen 
months  old,  she  was  attacked  violently  with  congestion  of  the 
stomach  ;  and  to  the  effects  of  this  disease  are  referred  her  total 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing.  Previously  she  is  said  to  have  been  of 
perfect  health,  and  unusually  bright  and  active.  She  had  learned 
to  walk,  and  was  fast  learning  to  talk.  The  loss  of  her  senses  thus 
took  place  about  seven  months  earlier  than  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  though  Helen  seems  to  have  been  as  much  if  not  more 
developed  at  nineteen  months  than  was  the  latter  at  twenty-six 
months.  In  both  cases  a  slow  recovery  was  made,  and  a  painful 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  set  in.  It  is  recorded  of  Helen  that  she 
"  soon  ceased  to  talk,  because  she  had  ceased  to  hear  any  sound." 

As  her  strength  returned,  she  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  her  mental  faculties.  She  learned  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent members  of  her  family  and  her  friends  by  feeling  their  features, 
and  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  household.  The 
little  hands  were  constantly  busy  in  feeling  objects  and  detecting 
the  movements  of  those  about  her.  She  began  to  imitate  these 
motions,  and  thus  learned  to  express  her  wants  and  meaning  by 
signs,  to  a  remarkable  degree.     Just  before  completing  her  seventh 


year,  a  skilful  teacher  from  the  Perkins  Institute  —  Miss  Sullivan  — 
was  engaged  for  her.     At  this  age  Helen  is  described  as  a  "  bright, 
active,  well-grown  girl,"  "  quick  and  graceful  in  her  movements, 
having  fortunately  not  acquired  any  of  those  nervous  habits  so 
common  among  the  blind.     She  has  a  merry  laugh,  and  is  fond 
of  romping  with  other  children.     Indeed,  she  is  nev%r  sad,  but  has 
the  gayety  which  belongs  to  her  age  and  temperament.     When 
alone  she  is  restless,  and  always  flits  from  place  to  place  as  if 
searching  for  some  thing  or  some  body."     Her  sense  of  touch  is 
developed  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  enables  her  to  recognize  her 
associates  upon  the  slightest  contact.     Her  sense  of  smell  is  very 
acute,  enabling  her  to  separate  her  own   clothes  from  those  of 
others ;  and  her  sense  of  taste  is  equally  sound.    In  this  respect  she 
has  an  advantage  over  Laura  Bridgman,  in  whom  both  these  senses 
were  reduced  almost  to  extinction.    She  speedily  learned  to  be  neat 
and  orderly  about  her  person,  and  correct  in  her  deportment.    The 
first  lesson  is  an  interesting  epoch.     A   doll  had  been  sent   Helen 
from  Boston  ;  and  when  she  had  made  a  satisfactory  exploration 
of  it,  and  was  sitting  quietly  holding  it,  Miss  Sullivan  took  Helen's 
hand  and  passed  it  over  the  doll ;  she  then  made  the  letters  d-o-1-1 
in  the  finger-alphabet  while  Helen  held  her  hand.     "  I  began  to 
make  the  letters  a  second  time.     She  immediately  dropped  the  doll, 
and  followed  the  motions  of  my  fingers  with  one  hand,  while  she 
repeated  the  letters  with  the  other.    She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word 
without  assistance,  though  rather  awkwardly.     She  did  not  give  the 
double  /,  and  so  I  spelled  the  word  once  more,  laying  stress  on  the 
repeated  letter.     She  then  spelled  '  doll '  correctly.     This  process 
was  repeated  with  other  words,  and  Helen  soon  learned  six  words, 
— '  doll,'  '  hat,'  '  mug,'  '  pin,'  '  cup,'  '  ball'     When   given  one  of 
these  objects,  she  would  spell  its  name,  but  it  was  more  than  a 
week  before  she  understood  that  all  things  were  thus  identified." 
In  a  surprisingly  short  time  Helen  completely  mastered  the  notion 
that  objects  had  names,  and  that  the  finger-alphabet  opened  up  to 
her  a  rich  avenue  of  knowledge.     Every  thing  had  tt>  be  named, 
and  she  seemed  to  remember  difficult  combinations    of    letters, 
such   as  'heliotrope'  and  'chrysanthemum,'  quite  as  readily  and 
securely  as  shorter  words.     In  less  than  two  months  she  learned 
three  hundred  words,  and  in  about  four  months  she  had  acquired 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  words,  —  a  truly  remarkable  achieve- 
ment.    She  still  used  her  gesture-signs  ;    but,  as  her  knowledge  of 
words   increased,  the   former  fell  into  disuse.     Next  verbs  were 
taught  her,  beginning  with  such  as  Helen  herself  could  act,  as  '  sit,' 
'stand,'  '  shut,'  'open,'  etc.     Prepositions  were  similarly  mastered. 
Helen  was  placed  in  the  wardrobe,  and  the  sentence  spelled  out  to- 
iler.    '  Box  is  on  table,'  '  Mildred  is  in  crib,'  are  sentences  which 
she  constructed  after  little  more  than  a  month's  instruction.     Ad- 
jectives were  skilfully  introduced  by  an  object-lesson  upon  a  large, 
soft  worsted  ball  and  a  bullet.     Helen  felt  the  difference  in  size  at 
once.     "  Taking  the  bullet,  she  made  her  habitual  sign  for  '  small ; ' 
that  is,  by  pinching  a  little  bit  of  the  skin  of  one  hand.     Then  she 
took  the  other  ball,  and  made  her  sign  for  '  large '  by  spreading 
both   hands   over   it.      I    substituted   the   adjectives   '  large '   and 
'  small '  for  these  signs.     Then  her  attention  was  called  to  the 
hardness  of  the  one  ball,  and  the  softness  of  the  other  ;  and  so  she 
learned 'soft' and  '  hard.'     A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  felt  of 
her  little  sister's  head,  and  said  to  her  mother,   *  Mildred's  head  is 
small  and  hard.' "     Even  so  arbitrary  elements  of  language  as  the 
auxiliary  '  will '  and  the  conjunction  '  and  '  were  learned  before  two- 
months  of  instruction  had  passed,  and  on  May  1  she  formed  the 
sentence,  "  Give  Helen  key,  and  Helen  will  open  door." 

From  this  the  step  to  reading  the  raised  type  of  the  blind  was  an 
easy  one.  "  Incredible  as  it  may  seein,  she  learned  all  the  letters, 
both  capital  and  small,  in  one  day.  Next  I  turned  to  the  first  page- 
of  the  '  Primer,'  and  made  her  touch  the  word  'cat,'  spelling  it  on 
my  fingers  at  the  same  time.  Instantly  she  caught  the  idea,  and 
asked  me  to  find  '  dog,'  and  many  other  words.  Indeed,  she  was- 
much  displeased  because  I  could  not  find  her  name  in  the  book." 
She  soon  added  writing  to  her  accomplishments,  and  carefully 
formed  the  letters  upon  the  grooved  boards  used  by  the  blind.  On 
the  1 2th  of  July  she  wrote  her  first  letter,  beginning  thus:  "  Helen 
will  write  mother  letter  papa  did  give  helen  medicine  mildred  will 
sit  in  swing  mildred  will  kiss  helen  teacher  did  give  helen 
peach,"  etc.  This  well  justifies  the  statement  that  she  acquired  more 
in  four  months  than  did  Laura  Bridgman  in  two  years.  Letter- 
writing  is  quite  a  passion  with  her,  and,  as  she  is  also  able  to  write 
by  the  Braille  system,  she  has  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  read 
what  she  has  written.  Her  progress  in  arithmetic  is  equally  remark- 
able, going  through  such  exercises  as  "  fifteen  threes  make  forty- 
five  "  etc.  As  examples  of  her  powers  of  inference,  the  following 
lwill  do  service :  she  asked  her  teacher, "  What  is  Helen  made  of?  "" 
a'ndfwas  answered,  "Flesh  and  blood  and  bone."  When  asked 
what  her  doc  was  made  of,  she  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
1 
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"  Flesh  and  bone  and  blood."  When  asked  the  same  question 
her  doll,  she  was  puzzled,  but  at  last  answered  slowly,  "Straw." 
That  some  of  her  inferences  are  not  equally  happy,  the  following 
illustrates  :  "  on  being  told  that  she  was  white,  and  that  one  of  the 
servants  was  black,  she  concluded  that  all  who  occupied  a  similar 
menial  position  were  of  the  same  hue  ;  and  whenever  I  asked  her 
the  color  of  a  servant,  she  would  say,  '  Black.'  When  asked  the 
color  of  some  one  whose  occupation  she  did  not  know,  she  seemed 
bewildered,  and  finally  said,  '  Blue.'  "  Her  memory  is  remarkably 
retentive,  and  her  powers  of  imitation  unusually  developed.  One 
of  her  favorite  occupations  is  to  dress  herself  up,  —  a  performance 
which  she  accomplishes  not  always  with  success  according  to  our  | 
ideas.  Her  progress  continues,  and  each  letter  is  a  marked  im 
provementupon  its  predecessors.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos  contains, 
the  following  sentences  :  "  My  doll  nancy  is  sleeping.  She  is  sick, 
mildred  is  well  uncle  frank  has  gone  hunting  deer,  we  will  have 
venison  for  breakfast  when  he  comes  home.  I  did  ride  in  wheel- 
barrow and  teacher  did  push  it,"  and  so  on.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  remarkable  powers  of  this  unfortunate  child, 
and  to  give  basis  for  the  belief,  that  if  her  training  is  continued  in 
a  wise  direction,  and  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  de- 
tailed and  accurate  investigation,  the  world  will  be  able  to  read  in 
the  life  of  Helen  Keller  a  most  momentous  psychological  lesson. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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MONDAY,   FEBRUARY    27.    18SS. 


The  exhibition  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  were  very  largely  at- 
tended and  showed  the  excellent  methods  of 
instruction  adopted  at  this  institution.  A 
*hort  speech  on  the  life  of  Washington  was 
given  at  each  of  the  entertainments,  and  the 
echolars  were  reviewed  iu  their  different 
studies  and  kindergarten  work,  the  exer- 
cises being  interspersed  with  musical  selec- 
tions by  the  band,  The  advanced  class 
gave  an  exhibit!  m  drill  in  the  gymnasium, 
which  was  heartily  applauded.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  enter  ainments  will  be  used 
for  the  beneti ..  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Bliud  at  Roxbury.  Laura  Bridgman  was 
present  at  both  exhibitions,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  named 
Edith  Thomas,  who  is  blind  and  deaf,  but 
under  instruction  by  a  teaoher  from  the 
Institute  in  the  last  year,  and  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  learning  the  use  of  the 
blind  alphabet. 


Boston,  February  24,  188S. 

HE  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  appeal  to  a  community 
never  appealed  to  in  vain  for  any  good  cause,  to  aid  in 
endowing  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  }.luch 
has  been  already  done  in  behalf  of  this  work.  A  site  has 
been  procured,  a  building  erected  and  furnished,  and  all  fully 
paid  for,  leaving  no  debt  or  encumbrance  whatever.  But 
the  means  for  carrying  on  the  kindergarten  and  providing 
for  the  company  of  little  boys  and  girls  now  gathered  in 
it  are  still  wanting,  and  will  be  wanting  until  an  endow- 
ment of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which  will  meet  all  ordinary  current  expenses, 
is  obtained. 

A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
brightness  and  joy  to  be  seen  there  among  these  sightless 
children  will  do  more  than  any  words  of  ours  to  bring  this 
enterprise  before  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

We  ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to 
the  endowment  fund.  The  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson, 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge 
all  sums,  large  or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 


Mrs.  ELIZABETH  C.  AGASSIZ. 
Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  ANDREW. 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  APPLETON. 
Mrs.  JOHN  ELLIOTT. 
Miss  CLARA  T.  ENDICOTT. 
Miss  SARAH  B.  FAY. 


Mrs.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER. 

Mrs.  THOMAS  MACK. 
Mrs.  ROBT.  TREAT  PAINE. 
Miss  EDITH  ROTCH. 
Mrs.  NATHANIEL  THAYER. 
Mrs.  ROGER  WOLCOTT. 


The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  to  obtain  an  endowment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  gladly  unite  with  the  Ladies'  Visiting 
Committee  in  the  foregoing  appeal. 


SAMUEL  ELIOT,  President. 
FREDERICK  L.  AMES. 
FRANCIS  BROOKS. 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER. 
EDWARD  JACKSON. 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr. 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  APPLETON. 


Miss  MARY  RUSSELL. 

Mrs.  NATHANIEL  THAYER. 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE. 

Mrs.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER. 

S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE. 

THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE. 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


Hn  Appeal  for  tfje  Kindergarten 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Feb.  24,   iSSS.] 


We  publish  in  another  column  an  appeal  from  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
who,  being  convinced  that  the  public  of  Boston  is  in 
ignorance    of   the    actual    financial    condition    of    the   infant 


J3t 

institution,  desire  to  state  to  that  public  (never  appealed 
to  in  vain  in  any  good  cause)  that,  though  the  school  is 
now  successfully  established,  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000 
is  necessary  to  make  permanent  the  success  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

Much  has  already  been  done.  The  beautiful  and  com- 
modious school  for  the  little  sightless  children  has  been 
built  and  furnished,  and  is  today  musical  with  the  laughing 
voices  of  a  company  of  little  girls  and  boys,  many  of  whom 


Wat  JEtalem  Q&azztk. 


SALEM,  FRIDAY,  MAECM  2,  1888. 


An  appeal  for  such  aid  and  education  kto  blind 
children  as  will  remove  some  of  tbelr  disabili- 
ties and  do  much  to  prepare  them  for  the  con- 
test of  life  and  to  equalize  their  condition  with 
that  of  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  born 
with  all  their  senses  perfect,  will  be  found  in  an 
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other  column.    The  circular,  signed  by  a  large 
have   been   rescued    from   homes    of    extreme   poverty   and;  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  wen  known  for 

1  their  judicious  and  charitable  aid  and  sympathy 
want,  where  those  that  are  blind  are  left  to  sit  in  darkness.  \  in  beneficent  enterprises,  we  commend  to  the 

That  they  have  found  light  any  one  will  see  who  may  stand  fZTLTT°°  °f  °Ur  7^  'D  !,he  bT 
J  _  °  /,,, I that  It  may  move  some  springs  of  action  that 

for  ten  minutes  in    the  cheery  school-room    and   watch  the' might  not  otherwise  be  reached 

bright,  eager  faces,  with    their  tremulous  sensitiveness  and 

intelligence.      These  children  seem  to  drink  in   knowledge 

as,  in  the  hot  summer  days,  the  parched  flowers  drink  the 

moisture    of    a   welcome    shower.        That    they    have   found 

happiness  and  joy  in  life  no  one  can  doubt  who   has  seen 

the    little    men,    on    a    bright    winter's    afternoon,     warmly 

dressed  in  great  coats  and  tiny  rubber  boots,  running  about 

the  wide,  pleasant  grounds  of  the  kindergarten  at   Roxbury,  | 

building  snow  forts  and  snow-balling  each  other,  "just  like 

other  children,"   as  the   common    saying  is.       Their    aim    is; 

not  very  sure,  and  few  of   the  snowy  missiles  take   effect ; 

and  yet   they  get    as    much   fun    out    of   their   play  as  anyj 

boys  alive. 

"Just  like  other  children!"     That  is  their  claim  upon 
us;    these  little  ones  are  just  like  our  own  boys  and  girls, 


— The  appeal  published  last  week  in 
behalf  of  the  little  sightless  ones  for 
whom  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
has  been  built  and  equipped,  should 
call  to  the  aid  of  that  grandly  benevo- 
lent enterprise  all  who  delight  in  af- 
fording deserved  assistance.  An  insti- 
tution so  calculated  to  help  those  de- 
prived of  sight  merits  every  possible 
support;  and  those  blest  with  a  liberal 
share  of  this  world's  goods  will  ren- 
der a  service  to  God,  humanity  and 
their  own  hearts  by  contributing  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  this  worthy 
institution. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISES. 

Established    1313.    

THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAR.  S.  I8S8. 

An  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  will  be  given  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Francis  Brooks,  97  Beacon  street,  on  the  evenin? 
of  March  21.  Mr.  Georsre  Riddle  will  read  "Bos- 
ton Pads,"  "The  Garroters,"  by-W.  D.  Howells, 
"Cleopatra,"  by  W.  W.  Story,  and  "Auntia 
Dolef ul's  Visit,"  by  Mary  Kyie  Dallas.  There 
will  also  be  music,  the  programme  of  which  is 
not  vet  definitely  settled.  Tickets  can  be  ob- 
Francis   Brooks,   Mrs.  Maria  S. 


only  missing  the  one  precious  gift  of  sight  which  others 
are  blessed  with.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  help 
these  little  children  to  become  just  like  other  children, 
that  they  may  grow  up  into  good  citizens,  and  self-support- 
ing, self-respecting  men  and  women. 

In  their  names  the  committee  asks,  confidently  and 
earnestly,  for  an  endowment  fund,  that  these  little  children 
may  be  succeeded  by  others,  and  that,  so  lona;  as  there  are     tamed  of  Mrs.  _ 

J  J  °  I     Porter,  286  Beacon  street,  and  at  37  Avon  street, 

blind    children    in    our   community,    they   may   find   this    place    I  Certainly,    the  programme    thus  far  arranged 

J  'J  J  1  j     promises  an  enjoyable  entertainment. 

of    refuge,    where    the    darkness    of    ignorance    and    sorrow  j  —    —  ■  -     - 

shall  be  lifted  from  them,  and  they  shall  be  filled  with  the 

light  of  learning.        In    the    names    of   these  little  sightless 

ones,  it  is  asked  of  all  persons — mothers,  fathers,  children. 

It  is  not  the  rich  alone  who    should    carry  on  this  charity, 

and    any    contribution   will    be    thankfully    received   by   the 

treasurer. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Hase. 


March  8  1888]     (15) 
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WEDNESDAY,    FEB.  29,    1888. 


Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  ten 
dollars,  which  amount  was  anonymously  sent  to 
him  by  "M.  W."  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  i 
Blind. 


—  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  ap- 
peal, on  page  3,  in  behalf  of  the  sightless 
children  of  New  England. 


I 


©ostott  (fitommg  Snroelltt. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH    10,    1888. 
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FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Tic  Kludcrenrtca    limlowmcnt  fund. 
lue  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  (or  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Fob.  1  to  March  «,  1888 : 

A.. Mrs.  E ,  S50  00 

A  t'rlund yo  00 

A  I'rlt'iid B0  00 

A  Friend 500  00 

Amory,  (.'.  \V.,  fourth  contribution 100  00 

A  Lady  IromHew  York 1  on 

Am  Old  Lady lu  00 

An  Old  Lady 20  00 

Unoon,  Mrs.  K.  1' B.»  00 

BarUeti.  Miss  F 100  00 

Bctbs,  J.  Arthur 200  00 

Beetle,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur S00  00 

Kliijtlt.  John. 6  00 

I   Bradlee.  Mua  Helen  C,  second  contribution..  1.000  00 

llrhwer,  Gyrna,  ,Ir. ...  — , ,  ."■  00 

Brewer,  Rosamond r •  fi  00 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  ililrd  contribution :;0  00 

Cheevor,  Mi?a  A.  Si.,  second  contribution.....  10  00 

('ullili'cnof  KowIriBwieu,  N.II U  00 

Cooliu;j6,  Mrs.  J.  'iVinplcmail.  filth  contrlbu 


titvi  . 
Iloondf 


GooudgO,  Mis.  J.  T.,  Jr 

iiluHKtoor,  oeor^e  K.,  Keeoe,  N.H.,  "In  uieui- 

orlaui" 

Fair  by  Miss  Sampson's  school,  Charleston*!!, 

fun  rth  contribution 

Farnajn,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Now  Haven,  Ct.,  second 

ooDtrlnution. 

l-'rotltlngufim,  MLs*  Ellen ., 

Guild,  Mrs.  S.  K.,  third  contribution 

laslgi,  M Lis  Mury  V 

James.  Mrs.  J.  W.,  third  contribution 

Lodjjo.  Mrs.  Annft  C.,  second  contribution!,,, 

Lowell,  Mss.  -J.,  second  contribution., 

Minot,  Alls.  C.  II : 

Motley,  Edward,  second  contribution , 

Jiorcrbss,  Miss  Laura,  tourth  contribution  . . . 

Ober,  iouis  1* 

Parker.  Mrs.  Edward 

1'elers,  E.  D 

l-lckinaii,  Mrs.  1).  r 

Proceeds  of  entortaJnnients  held  Feb.  22  by 

pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 

P.icjiards,  Mrs.  Cornelia  \V* , 

Itlchards,  Miss  Elise 

Kotch.Mra.  Benjiinin  S.,  tLftu  contribution  .. 

Saltousiall.lilrs'.W.G 

Sears^Mrs.  K .  W.,  second  contribution 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  John,  reading,  additional.... 

Sllsbec,  Mrs.  M.  C.  D 

Thayer,  Mrs 1,000  00 


500  00 
10  00 

282  SS 

70  00 

50  00 
25  00 
25  00 
10  00 
59  00 
2  00 

200  00 
10  00 
10  00 

100  00 

25  00 

26  00 
15  00 
20  00 
00  00 

125  00 
50  0» 
50  00 
1,000  00 
25  00 
25  00 
1  00 
25  00 


1'leknor,  Miss  A.E 25  00 

Unitarian  Sunday  school  at  Iiedham,  second 

contribution 22  00 

Ware,  Mi  s.  C.  E.,  third  contribution 100  00 

Ware,  Miss  M.  L.,  third  contribution 100  00 

Waters,  Edwin  F 20  00 

W.E 20  00 

Wilbur.  Mrs.  Sallie  G.,  Acushnet,  second  con- 
tribution....   6  00 

W.M 10  00 

Previously  acknowledged 10,141  05 

Total 9117,380  83 

ANNUA.I.  INCOME  I'OK   CURltKNT  EXPENSES. 


Cary,  Miss  E.  G 

Gary.  Mrs.  W.  F 

Lowell.  Miss  Lucy 

ltlchardson,  Dr.  William  L.,  second  contribu 

tion 

Previously  acknowledged 


S<10  00 
20  00 
10  00 

50  00 
280  00 


Total 8370  00 

In  the  last  published  acknowledgment  a 
contribution  given  as  a  "concert  in  Eoxbury, 
through  J.  T.  Patterson,"  should  have  been 
credited  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Bessie  Childs. 

All  contributors  to  tho  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
cither  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  Twenty-oue  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means 
for  thoir  support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand 
dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  year,  which  should  be  provided  for  by  a 
permanent  fund  of  $100,000.  Seventeen  thous- 
and dollars  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this 
purpose.  Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as 
annual  subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solic- 
ited, and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Edwabd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  1T8  Devonshire   Street,  Boston. 
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—Mr.  M.  Anagnos  started  last  week 
for  Magnolia,  Florida,  and  will  be  ab- 
sent until  April,  iutendiug  to  stop  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  and  other  points  on 
tho  return  trip. 


MUSICALS. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  hall  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  by  au  attdieuce  at- 
tracted by  two  of  Boston's  most  gifted 
young  artists,  Miss  Alice  May  Bates,  vocal- 
ist, and  Miss  O'Brion,  pianist,  Miss  Bates 
sang  an  Aria  from  Lucia  which  showed  the 
exceptional  brilliancy,  power  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice,  and  also  its  great  com- 
pass, the  high  D  being  reached  without 
any  apparent  effort.  Curing  the  evening 
she  also  gave  the  songs  "When  I  Gaze," 
"The  Angel's  Serenade,''  "Margarita,"  "Ah, 
'tis  a  Dream"  and  "Eevel  My  Heart."  "The 
Angel's  Serenade"  with  its  violin  obligato, 
beautifully  played  by  Dr.  Rice,  showed  the 
delioacy  and  pathos  of  her  voice.  The 
animation  and  ecstasy  of  "Revel  My 
Heart"  were  finely  brought  out. 

Miss  O'Brion  has  recently  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  than  which  no  better  testimonial 
to  her  merits  as  au  artist  can  be  given. 
She  played  a  "Prelude  by  Mendelssohn," 
"Norwegian  Bridal  Procession,"  "Ballade 
by  Rheinberg6r,'','Waitz  by  Scharwenka," 
"Bereceuse  and  Polonaise''  by  Chopin.  All 
these  gave  evident  pleasure,  and  in  the 
last  two  numbers  her  mastery  over  tech- 
nique was  abundantly  shown,  as  was  also 
her  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  compo- 
sitions. Interspersed  with  the  music  of 
the  evening  were  very  enjoyable  readings 
by  Mrs.  Willis.  Her  selections  were  pew, 
the  "V.  A.  S.  E."  particularly  being  inter, 
estiug.  The  whole  entertainment  was 
generously  given  to  the  school,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mrs.  Freeman  Cobb  who  did 
good  service  as  an  accompanist. 

— Au  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  will  be  giv- 
en at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Francis 
Brooks,  No.  97  Beacou  street,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  March  21.  Mr.  George 
Kiddle  will  read  "  Boston  Fads,"  "The 
Garroters,"  "  Cleopatra,"  and  "  Aunty 
DolefuPs  Visit."  Fine  music,  to  be 
announced  later,  will  constitute  a  fea- 
ture of  the  programme.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  will  preside. 

BOSTON  HERALD,  i 

WJBDJfESBAT,  UASCU  14,  1888. 


Tickets  for  tne  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  which  is  to  be 
given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks. 
97  Beacon  street,  next  Wednesday  evening, 
March  21,  are  now  on  sale.  The  readings  by 
Mr.  George  Riddle  will  include  "Boston 
Fads."  winch  has  been  specially  arranged  for 
Mr.  Eiddle  by  Mr.  John  T.  Wheelwright, 
"Cleopatra"  toy  William  W.  Story.  "Tne  (Sar- 
roters"  by  Mr.  Howells,  and  "Aunt  Doleful's 
Visit"  by  Mary  Kyle  Dallas.  There  will  also 
be  some  excellent  music  during  the  evening. 
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i  WEDNESDAY    MORNING,   MAR.  14,  1888. 


In  addition  to  the  varied  selection  or  readings 
by  Mr.  George  Kiddle,  to  be  given  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  97  Beacon  street,  on  the 
evening  of  March  21,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  Mr.  Heinrich  Schuacher,  harp 
soloist  of  the  Syniv-hony  Orchestra,  has  kindly 
offered  to  give  three  '  selections  on  the  harp, 
which  will  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  charming  sntertainment. 


A  grand  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  will  be 
given  in  Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain,  Thursday 
evening,  March  22,  by  the  band  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  The  band,  which  contains 
some  remarkably  fine  musicians,  and  whose  mu- 
sic furnishes  a  rich  treat,  will  be  assisted  by  ex- 
cellent voral  talent,  and  a  programme  of  excep- 
tional merit  has  been  prepaicd.  Brief  exercises 
in  reading  by  the  touch,  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy will  be  given  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
programme.  The  object  of  this  concert  is  a  most 
worthy  one,  and  should  meet  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse. 


EVEIOTG  TEANiSCKIPT 


SATURDAY,    BIAKCH    17,    1888. 


EVENINQ  TEAISCKIPI 

FRIDAY,    MARCH    16,    1888. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  A  concert  in  aid 
of  this  institution  will  be  given  in  Eliot  Hall,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  next  Thursday  evening.  The  baud 
connected  with  tho  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  appear,  and  the  programme  includes 
solo  performances  for  a  number  of  accomplished 
players  and  singers.  Tickets  are  lor  sale  at  th» 
kindergarten,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
at  No.  ST  Avon  street,  and  at  Dr.  Broughton's 
office,  No.  94  Green  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 


—  Wednesday  evening  No.  2~  Beacon  street,  bene- 
fit of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind Thursday 

night,  Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain,  band  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  lor  the  Blind  and  others,  beuetit 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  tho  Blind 


Laura  Bridgeman 

JUDGE     BARKETT     TELLS     HOW     HE     UI-> 

COVEUED  THE   UNFORTUNATE    UIBL. 

[From  »  [utter  to  the  Rutland  Herald. J 

Iii  May,  1837 — being'  then  a  junior  in 
Dartmouth  College — I  was  helping  the 
selectmen  of  Hanover  in  making  up 
assessments  and  tax  bills.  The  busi- 
ness was  done  at  Mr.  Bridgeman's— 
Laura's  father — some  seven  miles  from 
the  college,  where  1  spent  several  days. 
1  then  saw  Laura — a  vert  sprightly 
child,  some  seven  or  eight  years  old — 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  smell.  This  condition  was 
caused  by  scarlet  fever,  when  she  was 
two  or  three  years  old. 

The  interest  excited  by  thus  see- 
ing her  caused  ine  to  state  the  case 
to  Dr.  Muzzy,  then  at  the  head  of 
Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and  to  ask 
him  to  see  her.  lie  did  so.  We  then 
conferred  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
place  or  means  for  treating  the  case, 
with  a  view  to  ameliorating  her  condi- 
tion in  life.  He  told  me  uf  the  1'er- 
kins  Institute,  and  cf  Dr.  Howe,  who 
had  it  in  charge.  By  my  request  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Howe.  In  response,  Dr. 
Howe  went  to  Hanover  on  the  occasion 
of  the  commencement  in  July  of  that 
year,  and  was  introduced  to  me  by  Dr. 
Muzzy.  1  thereupon  carried  him  to 
Mr.  Uridginan's  and  introduced  him  to 
the  family,  staling  the  purpose  of  our 
visit  and  how  it  had  come  to  be  made. 
Negotiations  and  arrangements  ensued 
that  resulted  in  Laura's  going  into  he 
care  of  Dr.  Howe  at  the  Institute, 
where,  in  the  course  of  00  years  jnsl 
elapsed,  she  has  developed  into  the 
wonderful  historic  and  personal  char- 
acter now  long  known  to  the  intelli- 
gent world. 

This  answers  the  question  very  often 
asked.  "How  did  Laura  happen  to  be 
taken  in  charge  by  Dr.  I  lower"  Ex- 
cept the  statement  published,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  the  Standard  and  the 
Herald,  I  have  seen  no  suggestion  mi 
the  subject  in  anything-  that  lias  been 
printed  about  her.  Perhaps  ibis  may 
not  be  entirely  without  interest  to  --rime 
of  Dr.  Howe's  surviving'  friends. 

James  Babrktt. 


'm 





Mr.  Francis  Brooks 
97  beacon  st. 


a?r.  <JBcorgc  fti&&le'£  ftcabituj  ;. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 


Wednesday  Evening 

■■•MARCH  21. 


JIKusic . . . 


AT  8  O'CLOCK 


Boston  burning  €raucller. 

,  THURSDAY,  MARSH  22,   1 883. 


A    CHARMING     ENTERTAINMENT 


Mr.  George  Riddle  Read*  ,"Boetou    FmiI*" 
and  Other  Selections. 

Mrs.  Maria  S.  Foiter  ;is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  charmingly  successful  entertainment  that 
she  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  Wind,  and  which  was  given  last  evening 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks, 
who  so  hospitably  opened  her  house  for 
the  entertainment.  Never  was  that  young 
prince  of  the  platform,  Mr.  George  Riddle,  more 
cordially  greeted  than  by  his  friends  last  even- 
ing as  he  appeared  to  read  Mr.  Howells's  "The 
Garrotcrs,"  Story's  thrilling  poem  of  "Cleo- 
patra," and  Mr.  Wheelwright's  inimitable  "Bos- 
ton Fads."  Mr.  Heinrich  Schuecker  kindly 
contributed  three  numbers  on  the  harp,  which 
were  received  with  great  enjoyment.  Mr.  John 
S.  Dwight  presided,  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Howe,  who  left  last  evening  for  Washing- 
ton. Tho  audience  was  one  representative  of 
Boston  society,  and  among  those  present  |were 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  Mrs. 
William  Claflin,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moultou, 
Miss  Bayard,  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Walcott,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Whitman,  Miss 
Ware,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Washburn,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Howe,  Miss  Alice 
Richards,  Mrs.  Howo's  granddaughter  aurl  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  whose 
chaiming  juveniles  are  so  well  known  and 
loved,  and  many  others.  The  entertaiuruent 
was  one  of  those  charming  ones  which  Mrs. 
Porter  i3  so  competent  to  arrange,  and  it  added 
a  large  sum  to  the  kindergarten  fund. 


BOSTON  HEEALD. 


THURSDAY,    MAfiCH    SS,     188*. 


"BOSTON    FADS." 


Mr.  George  Kiddle's  Readings   in  Aid 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  tlie  Blind. 

The  parlors  of  Mr.  Francis  Brooks  at  97 
Beacon  street  were  filled  last  evening  with 
people  prominent  in  the  highest  social  and 
literary  circles  of  the  city  upon  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  George  Riddle's  reading  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  This 
reading  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter 
of  Beacon  street,  and  evidently  was  not  only  a 
most  gratifying  and  enjoyable  success,  but 
added  a  large  sum  to  the  fund  for  the  simport 
of  this  noble  work.  Among  those  present 
was  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  of  New  York,  whose 
readings  at  the  resilience  of  Mrs.  Andrews  ot 
119  Beacon  street  have  proved  such  a  success 
the  past  week. 

A  most  enjoyable  musical  programme  was 
presented,  H.  Shuecker  of  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra rendering  several  harp  solos.  Mr.  Rid- 
dle was  heard  in  "Boston  Fads,"  as  arranged 
for  him  by  Mr.  John  T.  Wheelwright;  Will- 
iam AV.  Story's  "Cleopatra";  "Auntie  Dole- 
ful's  Visit,"  bv  Mary  Kyle  Dallas,  and  "The 
Garroters,"  by  Howells.  Mr.  Kiddle's  abili- 
ties as  a  reader  were  never  shown  to  better 
advantage,  and  ail  his  efforts  were  received 
with  marked  appreciation. 


.EVENING  TKAMCRIPT 


THURSDAY,    MARCH    HZ,    1888. 

Mr.  George  BidMe's  Reading  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  No.  97  Beacon  street,  last 
evening,  was  a  delightful  occasion.  His  selections 
were  as  follows:  "The  Garroters,"  William  D. 
Howells;  "Aunt  Doleful's  Visit,"  Mary  K.  Dallas; 
"Cleopatra,"  William  W.Story;  "Boston  Fads," 
John  T.  Wheelwright.  The  music  of  the  occasion 
was  of  small  quantity  but  of  delicious  quality. 
It  was  all  contributed  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Schuecker, 
the  harp  player  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
included  two  of  Gadef roid's  most  fascinating  com- 
positions for  harp  solo. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAR.  22,   1888. 


AID  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Reading  by  !Wr.  Itlddln  for  the    Benefit  I 
af  the  Kindergarten. 

It  was  indeed  for  a  most  worthy  object  that 
the  reslaence  of  Mr.  Francis  Crooks,  97  Beacon 
street,  was  thrown  open  to  an  andience  of  over 
100  prominent  society  people  of  Boston  last 
evening.  The  occasion  vvaB  the  much  looked 
forward  to  reading  by  Mr.  George  Riddle 
which  had  been  previously  announced  as  being 
the  feature  of  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  programme  it 
was  announced  that  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe: 
had  been  unavoidably  detained  in  Washington, 
and  for  this  reason  would  not  bo  able  to  preside, 
as  had  been  expected.  It  was  also  announced 
that  on  Mrs.  Howe's  return  to  BoBton  steps 
would  immediately  be  taken  toward  perfecting 
arrangements  for  another  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  to  be  given  in  April, 
and  that  Mrs.  William  Appleton  had  kindly 
offered  Che  use  of  her  parlors  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
Godefroid's  "Jouttes  des  Rosie,"  which  -was 
exquisitely  rendered  on  the  harp  by  Mr.  Rein- 
rich  Schu'cker,  the  young  soloist  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Riddle  followed  by 
reading  in  order  "The  Garroters,"  by  W.  D. 
Howells;  "Aunt  Doleful's  Visit,"  by  Mary 
Kvle  Dallas,  and  Story's  "Cleopatra."  No 
one  can  gainsay  Mr.  Riddle's  marked  ability  as 
a  reader.  Especially  is  this  true  of  him  in  the 
parlor,  and  the  applause  which  greeted  him  last 
ni"ht  at  the  conclusion  of  each  one  of  his  read- 
ings was  well  merited.  In  "The  Garroters 
his  assumption  of  seven  different  characters, 
necessitating  the  most  marked  changes  of  voice 
and  manner,  showed  careful  study  and  was  en- 
tirely successful.  His  conception  of  Edward  s 
forced  laugh  at  the  stage  of  tho  story  when  he 
is  trying  to  explain  matters  to  Mr.  Bemis,  was 
particularly  true  to  nature  and  very  amusing. 

Mr.  Schugcker  again  held  his  audience  is 
wrapt  attention  during  his  rendering  of 
Godefroid's  "Les  Adieux,"  but  did  not  seem 
inc'ined  to  respond  to  the  heartfelt  encore  wmch 
greeted  him.  Perhaps  the  most  entertaining 
part  of  the  programme  was  Mr.  Riddle  s  read- 
ing of  an  arrangement  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wheel- 
wright of  "Boston  Fads."  The  "Brain  Club 
of  Boston  in  evening  session  was  truly  pictured 
from  the  arrival  to  the  departure  of  the  guests, 
and  Mr.  Riddle  succeeded  in  amusing  his 
audience  to  a  great  degree,  although  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  many  of  those  present  had 
been  in  attendance  at  like  "Brain  Clubs  and 
could  all  the  more  appreciate  the-  satire. 

Many  tickets  were  sold  in  addition  to  those 
made  use  of  and  while  it  was  not  known  last 
nignt  the  exact  amount  realized  it  was  supposed 
that  it  would  not  fall  far  from  $300. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  22,  1888 


AT   MB.   FRANCIS  BROOKS'S. 

An  Entertainment  in  Aid   of  the   Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 

Although  the  eye  of  the  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly lachrymose  last  evening,  no  fewer  than  1B0 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered  in  the  extremely 
hospitable  parlors  of  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  No.  97 
Beacon  street,  to  enjoy  an  entertainment  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
The  programme  arranged  for  the  occasion  pro- 
vided but  two  performers— a  reader  and  a  mu- 
sician— but  did  not  fail  on  th  it  account  to  be  full 
or  interest.  Mr.  George  Riddle  was  the  reader; 
Mr.  Heinrich  Scrraecker,  the  musician.  The  bur- 
den of  the  evening  foil  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
former;  the  shoulders  evinced  an  excellent 
capaoity  for  sustaining  it.  Each  gentle- 
man made  two  appearances.  Mr.  Schu- 
ecker,  who  made  the  first,  delighted  his 
audience  with  his  singing  of  Godefroid's 
"Jouttes  des  Rosie."  Mr.  Riddle  followed,  read- 
ing three  pieces,  ,-'f  he  Garroters,"  by  Mr.  How- 
ells, "Aunty  Doleful's  Visit,"  by  Mary  Kyle 
Pallas,  and  "Cleopatra,"  by  William  W.  Story. 
Each  was  given  with  that  mastery  which  Mr.  Rid- 
dle has  acquired  rroni  hard  and  faithful  appren- 
ticeship to  his  calling.  Mr.  Howells's  ingenious 
sketch  kept  laughter  perpetually  rippling,  the 
doleful  lady's  visit  certainly  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose of  brightening  the  recipients  of  it  up,  and 
the  sculptor-poet's  noble  poem  was  read  with  that  i 
flue  gravity  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Riddle's  most 
striking  qualities.  "Les  Adieux,"  again  by  Gode-  ! 
froid,  was  Mr.  Schue'cker's  contribution  upon  his  ! 
second  appearance,  and  Mr.  Riddle  closed  with  j 
hta    very  "familiar    rendition    of    Mr.     John     T.  ! 





Wheelright's  arrangement  of  "Boston  Fads."  A 
brilliant  social  "epilogue"  was  the  Aula  to  another 
successful  effort  to  adit  uurely,  if  slowly,  to  that 
endowment  fund  of  .$100,000,  which  is  needed  to 
firmly  establish  Mr.  Anagnos's  kindergarten. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


FRIDAY,    MAJK.CH    38,    1888. 


IN    AID    OF   THE    BLIND. 

A  grand  concert  in  aid  of  thei  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  was  given  In  Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica 
Plain,  last  evening.  A  large  audience  was  in 
attendance.  The  concert  was  a  vocal  and  in- 
strumental one  by  the  band  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  23,  1S88 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
An  interesting  concert  was  given  last  evening 
in  Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain,  by  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  aid  of  Hie  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  The  audience,  which 
completely  tilled  the  hall,  was  well  repnid  by  ihe 
rantic  alono,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consciousness 
of  having:  done  so  trood  a  deed  ks  add  a  niite  to 
the  $100,000  tindowmeut  fund  which  th6  kinder- 
garten must  have  bof ore  it  is  safely  established. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  24.  1886. 


A  fair  will  be  held  at  89  Mount  Pleasant  ave- 
nue, from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  April  14,  by  five  little 
girls,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  These  little  girls,  Jessie 
Barclay,  Helen  Foster,  Florence  Vose,  Annie 
Irwin  and  Gertrude  Child-,  are  all  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve  and  have  been  over  nine 
months  hard  at  work  preparing  for  the  fair. 
Twice  a  week,  no  matter  how  pleasant  the  weath- 
er and  how  enticing  a  good  play  out  of  doors 
would  be,  they  have  met  at  four  o'clock  and 
given  two  hours  of  patient  work  to  the  prepara- 
tions which  are  now  nearly  completed.  Tickets 
at  ten  cents  each  will  be  issued,  and  all  those  who 
wish  to  help  a  good  cause  and  encourage  these 
children  who  have  been  sacrificing  part  of  their 
play  time  to  help  little  girls  and  boys  less  fortu- 
nate than.they  are,  will  enjoy  visiting  this  fair. 


•  - 
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Communications  for  the   "Hospital    Visitor" 
mav  be  sent  to  the    Fair,    Horticultural    HalL 
The  organ  of  the  fair  is  edited  by    Mr.    Horace 
P.  Chandler,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ed;iah  D.  CL 
Mr  John  JL.  Dearborn  is  business  inauager  of 
thcllvelv  little   sheet.      An   interesting   letter 
signed  by  Cornelia  Walter  Richards   appears  in 
No.  >,  giving  an  account  of  the   (irst  large  fair 
which  was  held  in    Boston.     That    was    more 
than  50  vears  ago,  during  the  first  week  of  May, 
1833.     It  had  for  its  acting  managers   Dr.  S.  It. 
Howe,  superintendent  of  the  institution  for  the 
blind,  Park  Benjamin,  the  poet,  aud  Lynde  M. 
Walter,    editor    of    the    Transcript,    all   long 
since  dead,     it   is    safe    to    say    that    the    old 
cradle  of  liberty  never  before  or   since  assumed 
such  "ala  robes.     Every   one   deemed  It  a  privi- 
lege to  "ive  his  aid.      There  was  no  coaxing  for 
work  or  for  funds.     Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Olia, 
in  all  her  glory  of  benutv  and  graciousness  Ol 
manner,  had  a  grand   table,   and   next  to  iier, 
not  less  dignified  and  fascinating,   w&i    Mr;.  , 
ilexander  li.   Everett.     Miss  Kathenne  Put- 
nam, celebrated  for  benevolence   and  phiiau-  I 
trophv,    occupied  a  table  near  by.     Mrs.  John 
Pierpbut,  wiie  of  the  distinguished  preacher  and 
noei,  headed  another  prominent  table,  aided  by  ] 
her  daughter  aud  the  belle,   Miss  Bridge,  after-  | 
ward  wedded  to  Dr.   Charles  T.  Jackson,  the    , 
chemist  and  geologist. 

Ibis  fair  yielded  s- 12, 000  net,  and   secured  for  i 
the  blind  their  much-ueed:d    asylum.    On   the  i 
closiu"-  night  so  great  was  the    crowd  doorkeep-  i 
ers  were  of  little  avail,  and  Mr.  Walter   jumped 
upon  the  railing  at  the  head  of   the  stairs 
received  the   fees   in  his  hat.    A  review  of  the 
people  mentioned  in  a  famous  poem  of  the 
"j  ketches     of     the     Fair,"     is     also     given. 
Mrs.  Otis,  Mrs.  Pierpont-Morgau,  Mrs.  Snmuer- 
Swift,  Mrs.   Thomas   Motlcv  (then   Miss  Maria 
Davis),     figured    as    beauties    of     the    day. 
Mrs.  Richards  was  the  "Flora,"  as  she   hesitat- 
ingly acknowledges,  vet  {he   says  charmingly  : 
"A  matter-of-fact  figure  rises  before  me,   wnich 
distinctly    appears    to    b:    asking.     Why     be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  you  are  one  of  the  has 
beens  :-    It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  o 
ini  in-  suu  go  down  with  all  the  gior.es   of  de- 
parting day,  that  I    wiite    the    words,     -has 
been!'"  .       , 

Only  three  are  left  in  this  life  of  those   com- 
rnemora.ed  in  the  "sketches."     It  is  grat 
however,  to  the  few  thai  are  left,  to  leeall    their 
pleasant  and  well-repaid  labors  ;or   that   1st   of 
May,  lb'3B. 
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GRAND    VOCAL    AND    INSTRUMENTAL 

(oJjCERT- 

^"■"—■"^^  BY    THE 

Band  ■  of  the  ■  Perkins  ■  Institution  ■  for  ■  the  ■  Blind, 


IN    AID   OF  THE 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

ELIOT  HALL,   JAMAICA    PLAIN, 

Thursday  Evening,  March  22d,  at  7.45. 


■  -(programme - 


PART    1. 

i.     BAND.     "  Goldblondchen,"      -        -        -  .  Arr.  by  F.  Burald 

2.  SONG.     "Best  of  All," '.  Moir 

Mr.  L.  W.  Titus. 

3.  PIANO.     "La  Regata  Veneziana,"  ----.-_      uszt 

Miss  C.  C.  Roeske. 

4.  SONG.     "Anchored,"   -----.._._      Watson 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

5.  SOLO  for  alto  horn.     Op.  1 23,  No.  3,         -  B.C.Fauconier 

Mr.  C.  A.  Howland. 

6.  COLLEGE  SONGS.   \  f     Htoria' 

I  6.     Way  up  on  the  mountain. 

7.  BAND.     Masconomo  March, J.  M.  Missud 


PART    2. 

1.  BAND.     Sextette  and  Finale  from  Lucia,     - 

2.  DUET.     "  Lost,  Proscrib'd,"  from  Martha,        - 

Messrs.  Titus  and  Hammond. 

3.  SOLO  for  cornet.     "Facilita"  (air  and  variations), 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Prescott. 

4.  SOLO  for  clarinet.     Venzano  Waltz,  - 

Mr.  C.  W.  Basford. 

5.  COLLEGE  SONG.     "Lizette." 

6.  DUET  for  clarinet  and  cornet.     "  Sing,  smile,  slumber," 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Basford  and  C.  H.  Prescott. 
7-     BAND.     Telegraph  Galop,         - 


Arr.  by  Claus 


Flototv 


■  J.  Hartmann 


L.  Venzano 


Gounod 


Hasselmann 


^f  Brief  exercises   in    reading    by  the   touch,   arithmetic,   and 
geography  will  be  given  between  the  two  parts  of  the  programme. 
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BOIVOR  KIOOBBKB, 


BOSTON,  THUBSDAY,  DEO.  29,  1881 


: 


LAURA  BEIDGMAN. 
It  is  a  pity  that  all   the  boys  aid 
girls  who  are  blessed  with  five  sensed 
and  yet  grumble  over  their  school  tasks, 
could  not  have  been  present  at  the  recep- 
tion given  last  week  by  Laura  Bridgmal 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hi 
connection  with  the  Blind  Institute 
South  Boston.    She  was  carried  there  a 
child  of   seven   years,  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  by  her  kind  benefactor,  Br.  S.  Q. 
Howe,  and  yet  she  was  taught  and  eagerly 
studied   arithmetic,  algebra,   geography, 
history,  astronomy,  philosophy  and  some 
other  branches.    When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  only  way  of  communicating  an 
idea  was  through  her  fingers,  is  it  not 
wonderful  how  she  ever  learned  even  the 
alphabet  ?    As  with  all  blind  people,  her 
sense  of  touch  is  very  acute,  and  she 
never  failed  to  notice  when  Dr.  Howe 
changed  his  coat,  though  for  one  of  the 
same  cut  and  cloth,  though  more  or  lest 
worn  than  the  other.    Certain  kinds  01 
muBic  she  can  understand  by  the  vlbra 
tions  of  the  floor  felt  by  her  feet.    At  tb 
recant  celebration  her   face   lighted  nj 
with  pleasure  at  some  of  the  stronges 
passages,  and  she  clapped  her  hands  vig 
orously.    One   of  her    favorite  emploj 
ments  Is  taking  care  of  people  who  ar 
only  slightly  ill,  by  bathing  the  head  an 
other  small  attentions.  That  she  has  live 
a  useful  and  happy  life  with  neither  sigh 
hearing,  nor  power  of  speech,  ought  t 
stimulate  those  who  have  all  their  facu 
ties  to  the  best  use  of  them. 


RAND  AVERY  COMPANY.   Printer"..    BOSTON. 
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'West  Roxburv  News. 


Tt.  S.  BORROWS,  (Proprietor.. 


SATUEDAY  MOENIUG,  MAE.24, 1888, 


The  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  by 
the  Band  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  which  took  place  at  Eliot  Hall, 
Jamaica  Plain,   Thursday  evening,  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  large  audience. 
All  of  the  pieces   were    well  rendered, 
every  part  being  taken  by  the  band  or 
some    of   its    blind  members,    and    the 
teachers  were  no  doubt  encouraged  by 
the    performance  of  their  pupils,     be- 
tween part  first  and  second  an  exercise 
was  given  in  reading  by  the  touch,  arith- 
metic and  geography,   and  Mr.  Hosmer. 
the  music  teacher  of  the  institution,  pre- 
sented   the    financial  condition,   stating 
that  they  still  needed  §100,000  as  a  fund, 
the    income    of   which   would   be  used 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  i 
appealed  to  one  of  the  young  masters  for  I 
an  explanation  of  their  condition  as  fol- 
lows:    Teacher— How  much  is  needed 
for    the    institution?      Pupil-$100,000. 
Teacher— How    much  have   we  already 
raised?    Pupil— $17,000.    Teacher— How 
much  do  we  want  from  our  friends  here 
in   the    Jamaica   Plain    section?     Very 
bright  pupil— §83,000.    This  little   exer- 
cise, no  doubt,  so  well  pleased  our  weal- 
thy citizens  in    the  audience    that  they 
will  at  once  see  that  the  small  sum  asked 
for  is  forthcoming.    The  following  is  the 
programme : — 


1.    Band. 


2.    Duet. 


PART  I. 

Band.    "Goldblondchen."  Arr.  by  F.  Burald 

Song.    "Best  of  All." Moir 

Mr.  L.  W.Titus. 

>'iano.    "La  Regata  Veneziana." LiBzt 

Song.    "Anchored." Watson 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

Solo  for  alto  Horn B.C.Fauconier 

Op.  123,  No.  8, 

Mr.  C.  A.  Howland. 

(a.    Litora.  ,  . 

College  Songs.  j  b_   Way  up  ou  the  mountain 

Band.    Masconoino  March J.  M.  Missud 

PART  II. 

Sextette  and  Finale  from  Lucia 

Arr.  by  J.  B.  Clans. 

"Lost,  Pro acrib'd,"  from  Martha 

Flotow 
Messrs.  Titus  and  Hammond. 
Solo  for  Cornet.    "Facillta"   (air  and  varia- 
tions)  J.Hartmann 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Prescott. 
Solo  for  Clarinet.  VenzanoWaltz.  L.Venzano 
Mr,  C.  W.Basford. 

College  Song.    "Lizette." ••■ 

Duet  for  Cornet  and  Clarinet.     "Sing,  smile, 

,      .„  „  Gounod 

k    slumber." 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Basford  and  C.  H.  Prescott. 
Band.    Telegraph  Galop Hasselmann 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  recently   issued  from 
the  press  of  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  is   an  in- 
teresting document.     The  report  of  the 
director,  M.  Anagnos,  is  full   of  interest, 
containing  among  other   things   a  short 
history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of   the 
Kindergarten,  and  a  description  of  each 
of  the  seventeen  pupils  of  the  institution. 
Speaking  of  the  attending  physician   Mr. 
Auaguos  says:     "One  of  the  leading  phy- 
sicians of  Jamaica  Plain,   Dr.   Henry    W. 
Bioughton,  has   kindly   consented  to  at- 
tend, gratuitously,  to  any  case  of  illness 


1  which    may    occur   among    the   children, 
and  I  amglud  to  avail  myself  of   this   op- 
portunity 10   tender  to   him    my   cordial 
thanks  and  grateful   acknowledgements." 
In  closing  lie   (.peaks   of  the   imperative 
need  of  an  endowment  Of  $100,000,   the 
|  income  ol  which  to    be  used   for  current 
expenses.      Such  an    endowment    would 
place  the  institution  on   a   solid    financial 
j  basis.     The  Matron,  Miss  Isabel   Greeley, 
; In  closing  her   report  says:      "The  vast 
possibilities   of  the    work    are    alluring. 
This  opportunity  for  intelligent   monopo- 
ly of  these  early  fleeting  years  of   child- 
hood is  infinitely  valuable  and   precious. 
| Its  solemn    responsibility  should  be    no 
temptation  to   renounce    it.      People  can 
stand  aloof  and. show  their  pity,  but   sym- 
pathy is  the  truer  relation  between  souls. 
It  makes  each  the  helper  of  another.     It 
renders  work  a  pleasure  and  life  a   song." 
The   financial  statement  shows    the    re- 
ceipts from  donations  and   reuts   to   have 
been  $21,407.27,  which,  with  the  cash  on 
hand,  $10,230.10,  makes   a  total  of  $31,- 
046.43;  the  expenses  for   the   year  were 
$25,281.63   which   leaves   a  total   to   the 
credit  of  the  institution  of  $6, 364. SO.      Of 
this  balance,  however,  $2,896.96   belongs 
to  the  endowment  fund.      In   addition   to 
this,  there    is  a   contract  for  $5,000   for 
grading,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  $7,896.96, 
,  which  leaves  a  deficiency   of  $1,532.16   in 
the  aggregate  expenses.      Five   thousand 
dollars  are  needed  for  the    current    ex- 
penses of  the  year,  which  should  be   pro- 
vided for  by  a  permanent   fund   of   $100,- 
000.      About  $3,000  have   been   received 
thus  far  for  this  purpose.     Further  dona- 
tious  to  this,  as  well  as   annual   subscrip- 
tions, are  most  earnestly  solicited,   and 
will  be  gratefully   acknowledged   by  the 
treasurer,  Edward  Jackson,  No.  178  Dev- 
onshire street,  Boston. 
i *♦> ■ „ 


— A  - 
tableaux  and  theatricals,  by  children,  ii  to 
b'j  Riven  at  the  houso  of  Mrs.  J.  Arthur 
he  third  week  in  April  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  K  Ddtrsarten  ol  tho  Blind.  .Mrs. 
Erving  Winslow  has  volunteered  her  ser- 
vices in  arran*  riu  the  tableaux  and  drilling 
tho  children  fox  the  little  play. 

— Mrs.   William  i    of    Beacon 

street  has   kindly  offered  her  parlors   for 
rtainmeut  for  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  to  take  pi;' 


EVENING  TEANSCRIPT 

TSJUSDAY,    MARCH    «7,    1888. 


\nstmx  Jtabag  (Hiork. 


TWENTY    PAGES. 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  25,  1888. 


Mr.  Riddle's  reading  lor  the  benefit  of 

the   kindergarten   for  the   blind,   at   Mrs. 
Brooks  Thursday  night,  was  a  rare  treat  for 
all  those  who  braved  the  storm  to  be  1  res- 
ent.   Thai  they  were  fully  repaid  was  evi- 
dent fiom  the  very  general  expressions  of 
delight  at   the   entertainment.    Mr.  Kiddle 
has  seldom  if   ever  read  letter.    His  voice  | 
has  gained  a  peculiar  fullness  and  richness  j 
which  lent   itself   easily  to  the  wide  range 
to   which  he  subjected  it.    Mr.  Howells' 
"Garroters"    was    wonderfully    rendered.  ; 
every  point  being  distinctly  broughtout  and 
made  tlie  most  of.    "Aunt  Doleful's  Yisrt" 
showed,  perhaps.  Mr.  Kiddle's  i  no  artis  le 
perception  as  much  as  any  thing  he  rendered. 
because  of  its  realistic  touches,  notablv  the 
knitting,  which  was  a  most  h ' ppy  stn  ke. 
Mr.  Wheelwright's  "Boston  Fads."  however, 
was  the  piece  de  resistance  ol  the  evening, 
and  was  received  with  continuous  laughter 
and  applause.    It  is  a  very  clever  produc- 
tion,  and  its   fine   humor   was  keenly  ap- 
preciated, "as  indeed  it  has  invariably  oe<n 
mine  many  other  cities  where  Mr.  Kiddle 
has   given   it.    Among   those  present  were 
Mrs.  George  W.  Wales,  Mrs.  Maud 
Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  K.  Andrews, 
Miss  Andrews,  Mi^s  PArkman,  Mrs. Henry 
i  Whitman,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Rich- 
ardson,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  h.  Ileeht,  Mi 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Moulton,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hayes.  Mrs.  J.  H,  Beal,  Miss  H,  S.  Ware  and 
Mr.  Chapin.    Mr.  John  S.  Dwijrht  pies 
in  the  absence  of  Mis.  Howe— who  was  on 
her  way  to  Washington— making  a  graceful 
little  speech. 


HELEN    KELLER. 


A     SECOND     J,AUKA     BREDGMAN. 


Test  i  MiiiA,  ALA.,  March  It),  1888. 

1  came  to  this  town  last  week  from  Florida 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  little  Helen  I 
Keller  and  her  teacher  and  my  former  pupil,  ■ 
Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  and  after  a  visit  of 
four  days  and  a  careful  examination  of  facts 
and  records  I  can  emphasize  the  statement 
made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  that  the  child  I 
is  truly  a  prodigy.    Her  case,  doubtless,  is  I 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  century. 

Helen  was  born  in  this  town  June  27, 1880, 
with  all  her  faculties  in  perfect  order.    In  j 
the  month  of  February,  1881,  she  had  a  vio- 1 
lent  attack  of  congestion  of  the  stomach,  and 
this  illness  resulted  in  total  loss  of  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing.  On  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1887,  Miss  Sullivan  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  her  instructress  and  commenced  to  teach* 
her  that  all  objects  have  names  which  can 
be  expressed  by  arbitrary  signs.    The  tiny 
pupil  caught  the  idea  at  once,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  months  she  learned  to  read, 
write  and  cipher  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Her  progress  in  the  grasp  of  new   ideas  and 
in  the  acquisition  of   language  continues  to 
be  a  sort  of   triumphant   march.    She  can 
read  as  fast  as  any  child  of  her  age  who  pos- 
sesses all  his  faculties  and  has  been  under 
.regular  instruction  for   no   less    than   three  I 
■j  ears.     She   has   already   mastered    fifteen 
hundred     words,      which     'she     can     use 
correctly  and  spell  with   perfect  accuracy. 
"When  we  reflect  that  the  average  number  of  ' 
words  used  by  tolerably  well-educated  per- 
sons seldom    exceeds    2500,  -ire   caB  easily 
understand  the  magnitude  _of  her  achieve-  • 
ment. 

Since  the  first  day  of  this  month  Helen 
began  to  keep  a  diary,  recording  faithfully 
her  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  her  entries  are 
t  f  surpassing  interest.  She  is  passionately 
fond  of  writing  letters  and  little  stories. 
The  following  brief  accounts  of  apples  and 
i  ats,  written  by  her  on  the  9th  and  16th  of 
January  last,  respectively,  without  the  ! 
slightest  assistance  or  suggestion  from  any  , 
one,  show  both  her  descriptive  powers 
no  less  than  the  marvellous  progress 
which  she  is  making  from  week  to  week : 
January  9,  1438. 

Apple  hae  no  edges  and  no  angles.  Ap-  1 
pies  grow  on  the  trees.  They  grow  in  the  j 
orchards.  When  they  get  ripe  they  will  fall  j 
on  the  ground.  Apple  is  like  crange.  Ap-  i 
pies  have  round  surface.  They  do  not  re- 
bound.  They  do  roll.  They  have  smooth  ] 
skins.  They  have  stems  and  seeds  and  | 
cores.  The  pulp  is  sweet  and  juicy.  We  do  , 
eat  pulp  of  apples.    I  do  like  apples. 

January  16, 1888. 

Bats  are  Squall  animals.    They  are  made  '. 
of  flesh  and   blood   and   bones.    They  have  , 
four  feet  and   a  tail.    They  have   one   head 
and  two  ears  and  two   eyes  and   one   nflSft  ■ 
They  have   one    mouth   and  sharp   teeth,  j 
TheV  gnaw  holes   in  wood  with  their  teeth.  , 
They    do   walk   softly.      Rata     kuled    the 
piteous.    Thev  do  eat  corn  and  notatoes  and 
bread.    Cats  do  catch  rats  and  eat  them. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  this  remarkable  child,  I  insert 
here  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  me  last  month,  in  a  system  of  point 
letters,  which  is  used  by  the  blind  very  ex- 
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tensively,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  its  inventor : 

Tuscumbia,  Aijl8iMAi  February  21th,  18S8. 
My  year  Mr.  Anagnos— I  am  glad  to  write 
you  a  let  ^j  jn  braille.  This  morning  Lucien 
-^RGinpson  sent  me  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
violets  and  crocuses  and  jonquils.  Sunday 
Adeline  Moses  brought  me  a  lovely  doll.  It 
came  from  New  York.  Her  name  is  Adeline 
Keller.  She  can  shut  her  eyes,  and  bent  her 
arms,  anil  sit  down  and  stand  up  straight. 
She  has  on  a  pretty  red  dress.  She  is  Nan- 
cy's sister,  and  I  am  their  mother.  Allie  is 
their  cousin.  Nancy  was  '  a  bad  child 
when  I  went  to  Memphis,  She  cried 
loud.  Mildred  does  feed  little  chick- 
ens with  crumbs.  I  love  to  play  with 
little  sister.  Teacher  and  I  went  to  Mem- 
phis to  see  Aunt  Nannie  and  grandmother. 
Louise  is  Aunt  Nannie's  child.  Teacher 
bought  me  a  lovely  new  dress  and  gloves 
and  stockings  and  collars,  and  grandmother 
made  me  warm  flannels,  and  Aunt  Nannie 
made  me  aprons.  Lady  made  me  a  pretty 
cap.  I  went  to  see  Robert  and  Mr.  Graves 
and  Mrs.  Graves  and  little  Natalie  and  Mr. 
Farris  and  Mr.Mays  and  Mary  and  every  one. 
I  do  love  Robert  and  teacher.  She  does  not 
want  me  to  write  more  today.  I  feel  tired. 
I  found  box  of  candy  in  Mr.  Graves's 
pocket.  Father  took  us  to  see  steam- 
boat. It  is  like  house.  Boat  was  on 
large  river.  Yates  ploughed  yard  to  plant 
grass.  Mule  pulled  plough.  Mother  will 
make  garden  of  vegetables.  Father  will 
plant  melons  and  peas  and  beans.  Cousiu 
Belle  will  come  to  see  us  Saturday.  Mother 
will  make  ice  cream  for  dinner.  Lucien 
Thompson  is  sick.  I  am  sorry  for  him. 
Teacher  and  I  went  to  walk  in  the  yard,  and 
I  learned  about  how  flowers  and  trees  grow. 
Sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west. 
Sheffield  is  north  and  Tuscumbia  is  south. 
We  will  go  to  Boston  in  June.  I  will  have 
fun  with  little  blind  girls.    Good-by. 

Helen  Keller. 

These  specimens  of  Helen's  composition 
furnish  a  more  convincing  and  tangible 
proof  than  any  words  of  mine  can  give  of  the 
astonishing  progress  which  this  remarkable 
child  is  making.  They  show  that  their  gift- 
ed ,  author  is  endowed  with  extraor- 
dinary mental  powors.  The  quickness 
of  her  perceptions  is  simply  miracu- 
lous. As  soon  as  an  idea  reaches 
her  1  train  through  the  sense  of  touch,  her 
•mind  seems  to  emit  a  sort  of  an  electric  light 
which  illumines  the  regions  of  thought  and 
renders  things  clear  to  the  understanding. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  with  all 
this  unparalleled  intellectual  activity,  Helen 
is  as  natural  a  child  as  ever  was  born.  Her 
physical  development  is  perfect.  She  eats 
well,  sleeps  soundly  and  enjoys  excellent 
health.  She  likes  to  play  and  is  full  of  sun- 
shine and  fun.  It  is  very  touching  to  see 
her  chasing  her  little  sis'ter  Mildred  on  the 
piazza  or  running  to  catch  her  beloved  and 
devoted  teacher.  She  loves  her  father  and 
mother  dearly,  and  is  the  most  obedient  and 
affectionate  child  I  ever  saw.  She  is  gener; 
ous  and  self-relying  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
Accompanied  by  her  mother  aud  teacher, 
she  will  come  to  Boston  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  next  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  also  to 
spend  several  weeks  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Roxbury.  M.  Anagnos. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mua. 


March  29  1888]     (15) 
KINDERGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

ENDOWMENT   FOND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

1  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  February  1  to  March  6,  1888: — 

A.,  Mrs.K 60.00 

A  friend 20.00 

A  friend 20.00 

A  friend 600  00 

A  lady  from  New  York 1.00 

!  Arnory.C.  W.,  fourth  contribution IOC. 00 

1  An  old  lady 10.00 

j  Anoldlady 20  00 

Bacon,  Mrs.  E  P 26.00 

1  Bartlett,  M188  F 100  00 

Beebo,  J.  Arthur 200  00 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur 500.00 

Blight,  John 6  00 

Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  (1.,  second  contribution  1,000  00 

Brewer,  Cyrus,  Jr 6  00 

Brewer,  Rosamond 6.00 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  third  contribution...  30.00 

Cheever.  Miss  A.  M.,  second  contribution...  10.00 

Children  of  New  Ipswich,  N  H 2.00 

Coolldge,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman,  fifth  contri- 
bution    600.00 

Coolldge,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Jr 10  00 

Dlnsmoor,  George  K.,  Keene,  N.H.,  "Iu  me* 

moriam" 232.68 

Fair  by  Miss   Sampson's  Bchool,  Charles- 
town,  fourth  contribution 70.00 

Farnum,   Mrs.  A.  S-,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

second  contribution 50.00 

Frothlngham,  Miss  Ellen 25.00 

Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  third  contribution 25.00 

laslgl.  Miss  Mary  V 1OU0 

J.,  M.  J 2.00 

James,  Mrs.  J  W-,  third  contribution 50  00 

Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna  C,  second  contribution  . .  200  00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  J.,  second  contribution 10.00 

Mlnot,  Mrs.  C.  H 10.00 

Motley,  Edward,  second  contribution 100  00 

Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  fourth  contribution..  26  00 

Ober,  Louis  P 26  00 

Parker,  Mrs.  Edward 16  00 

Peters.  E.  D 20  00 

Plckman,  Mrs.  D.  L 60  00 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  held  February 

22  by  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 125  00 

Richards,  Mrs.  Cornelia  W 60  00 

Rlcharda,  Miss  Elise 50  00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  Ben] .  S.,  fifth  contribution 1 ,000  00 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  W.  G 26  00 

Sears,  Mrs .  K.  W.,  second  contribution 25  00 

Sherwood's,  Mrs.  John,  reading,  additional.  .    4.00 

Silsbee,  Mrs.  M.  O.  D 26  00 

Thayer,  Mrs 1,000  00 

Ticknor,  Miss  A.  E 26.00 

Unitarian  Sunday-school  at  Dedham,  sec- 
ond contribution 22  00 

W.,E 20  00 

W.,  M 10  00 

Ware,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  third  contribution 100  00 

Ware,  Miss  M.  L  ,  third  contribution 100.00 

Waters,  Edwin  F 20  00 

Wilbur,   Mrs.  Sallie  G ,  Acushnet,  second 

contribution 5.00 

Previously  acknowledged 10,741.65 


Uoatou  €»enittg  Craweller. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH   28,  1883. 


car 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  29, 1888 


Mr.  Atrafrnos,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  is  in  Florida 
for  rest  and  pleasure  during  the  month  of  March. 
Mr.  Anagnos  will  maice  an  extensive  trip  through 
California  and  the  West  the  coming  summer.  It 
is  hoped  by  his  many  friends  that  he  will  find  rest 
after  his  arduous  labors  for  the  last  few  years. 


Total gl7 ,380.33 

ANNUAL  INCOME  ITOR  OURKENT  EXPENSES. 

Cary.MtsBE  G glO  00 

Cary,  Mrs.  W.  F 20  00 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy 10  00 

Richardson,  Dr  William  L.,  second  contri- 
bution    60.00 

Previously  acknowledged 280.00 

Total g370.00 

In  the  hut  published  acknowledgment,  a  con- 
tribution given  as  a  "concert  in  Roxbury,  through 
J.  T.  Patterson,"  should  have  been  credited  to 
the  efforts  of  Mies  Bessie  Childs. 

All  contributors  to  the  fnnd  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned,  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  Sonth  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  Twenty-one  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means 
for  their  support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand 
dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  year,  which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $100,000.  Seventeen  thonsand 
dollars  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this  pur- 
pose. Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  an- 
nual subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Edwabd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


'Kindergarten   for  the   ptirtcf 

-,  TfiTmiowmeut  Fund. 

the  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  March  6  to  March  22, 188a : 

Mrs.  William  Amory 82ft0  00 

Mrs.  William  Anpleton,  sixth  contribution^. .  1.000  00 

Mies  Bartlett. 100  01) 

Wllliiuii  A.  lSurnham 100  00 

Misses  Cary,  Cambridge 25  00 

S.  G.  Deblols,  second  contribution 25  00 

MlssR.L.  Dexter 10  00 

Four  little  children 800  00 

Lucia  M.  Uooduow ,  25  00 

C.O.H 6  00 

Charles  Head IOC  00 

Waldo  Htoiuson I"  00 

Mis."E.  J.  Holmes,  second  contribution 25  00. 

Mrs.  J.  C. Indies 20  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  8.  Jackson,  fifth  contribution 30  00 

Mrs.  W.  Caleb  Loring.  second  contribution..  .  25  00 

Mrs.  G.G.  Lowell,  third  contribution 50  00 

Theodore  Lyman a 100  00 

Mrs.  Caroline  Merriam. 25  00 

Charles  Merriaro,  second  contribution 25  00 

William  Montgotiery.  sixth  con!  ribulion 25  00 

Miss  Margaret  P.  M'oise 200  00 

Mueicale  aLMrs.  J.  W.  Howe's 134  00 

George  HMu-kman 500  00 

Mis.  John  C.  Phillips,  Jr.,  third  contribution.  500  00 

W.  II.  Reynolds,  second  contribution 25  00 

Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers 50  00 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan,  fifth  contribution.... 20  00 

MlssM.  a.  Wales,  sixth  contribution lfO  00 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Wells 20  00 

Miss  Eunice  Whitney 10  00 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Young,  third  contribution 50  09 

Previously  acknowledged,  $17,980.33,  less 
#20  erven  bv  K.  I).  Peters  for  current  ex- 

peases ♦ ..  17,Sbn'3J 

Total SaiiflO*  S3 

AI.NrAr,  IM:OMJ.  t'OB  CL'RKEN'r   EXPENSES. 

Four  lillle  children $200  00 

F..D.  Peters 20  00 

Previously  acknowledged 370  GO 

Total SOtIO  00 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  Twenty-one  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means 
/or  their  support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand 
dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  ol 
the  year,  which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $100,000.  Twenty-one  thousand 
dollars  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this 
purpose. 

Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  annual 
subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited,  aud 
will  he  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Edwabd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 
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NOTES  FROM  BOSTON. 

Sunday  a.  m.,  Jan.  15,  at  the  churciTot 
the  Disciples,  in  the  pulpit  of  James  Free- 
man Clark,  was  delivered  a  sermon  by 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabodv  of  Harvard 
University  fame.  The  text  was  from 
Luke  54.  "And  Jesus  said  unto  Peter: 
"Launch  out  into  the  deep  and  ■  let  down 
your  net  for  a  draught."  The  preacher 
said  "the  religious  sects  who  imagine 
their  church  is  floating,  is  in  shallow  wa- 
ter very  near  the  beach,  and  this  water  is 
supplied  by  the  great  ocean  whose  depths 
and  treasures  have  not  been  ascertained 
because  the  members  like  Peter  are  toil- 
ing all  day  near  the  shore  and  catch  noth- 
ing. The  command  comes  today  with 
the  same  force  to  us  that  it  did  then  to 
Peter.     "Launch  out   into    the    deep    and 

I  let  down  your  net   for   a    draught."     Mrs. 

I  Julia  W.  Howe  was    present    at    this    ser- 
vice.    Audience  good,  singing   con»re»a- 

I  tional. 

Mr.  Tvl.  Anagnos  spoke  in  the  parlor   of 

I  the   28th    Congregational    church    to    the 


■i^MH^HH 


members  of  the  Science  Class.     His  sub- 
ject was   Kindergarten,    M.   Anagnos  is 
the  gentleman  who   succeeds   Dr.    Howe* 
thej'ounder  of  the  Asylum  for  the   Blind 
I  at  Sonlh  Boston.     There  is   a  (Kindergar- 
ten in  connection  with  the  asylum  for  the 
I  blind   in    South   Boston.        The    present 
j  number  of  members  taught  in  the  K.  class 
!  is  nineteen.     One  pupil  who  is  deaf,  dumb 
1  and     blind,    learned    to    write    beautiful 
letters     in     only     seven      months'     time. 
Mr.      Anagnos      is      an       ardent      advo- 
vocate    of    and    enthusiastic    worker    for 
i  this     new     system      for      training      the 
young.     This  sj'stem  is   not    such   a   new 
one,  for  hints  of  such  a  method  are  found 
in  Piato's  writings,  and  it  is    to  Jean   Ja- 
ques  Rousean  we   should   give   the   glory 
for  laying   the   corner   stone   for   Kinder- 
garten in  his  work  Einile  on   de  l'Educa- 
tion.     Fiijbel  perfected    this   system   and 
founded  the  first  school  in  Blankenburgh, 
Germany     1S37.     The  Fmjbelian    System 
was  not  intended  to  stop  with  the  teach- 
ing of  very   young   children    for   Fl'Obel's 
design  was  to  have  the  Kindergarten  sys- 
tem   extend   through    the    entire    course 
from  infancy  to   college    graduation,    and 
only  thus  can  its  merits  and  the  true  suc- 
cess   of    its    principles    be    fully    proved. 
This   system  is  now   adopted   in    several 
countries,  and  the  U.  S.  has  been  slow  to 
comprehend  its  value,  jt  is  slowly   adopt- 
ing   Kindergarten.     St.    Louis    was     the 
first  city  to  make  this  trial.     Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  was  the  second  and  Boston  the  third. 
However, the  introduction  of  this  system 
into  this  city  was   made   by  Mrs.   Shaw, 
the  gifted  daughter  of  the  noble  man,  the 
late  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz.    Mrs.  Shaw  has 
expended  about  $70,000  annually   for   the 
past  seven  years  to  operate  her  schools. 
She  has  not  only  hired  her  places  to  teach 
in    and    also   her   teachers,    but   in    most  1 
cases    fed   the   little  children   who    have 
been  permitted  to  be  taught  by  her.     Mrs. 
Shaw's  work  has   proved    a   success   and 
she  has  gained  a   victory   in   having  her 
petition  granted  to  introduce  the   system 
of      Kindergarten        into        the       school 
education      of     Boston.     An     appropri- 
ation    of    $20000     has      recently    been 
made      for       the      present     year.      The 
old      fashioned      way    of     teaching    bv 
coercion  must  go,  for  the  better  way  will 
take  its  place,  spontaneous  activity.     In 
the  Kindergarten,  a  child   has   a  right  to 
ask  questions  and  also  is  privileged  to  en- 
joy being   itself,    growing  every   day  in 
physical,    mental    and     moral     strength. 
Mr.    M.  Anagnos   reasons   this    way.     If 
the  children  were  introduced  in  the  "Kin- 
dergarten   from    the  age  of   four    to    six 
years  it  would  compensate  for  the  school- 
ing so  many  are  obliged  to  lose  after  the 
age   of    twelve.     He    says    every    normal 
school  ought  to   adopt  the  system.    The 
better  the  teachers  the  better  will  be  the 
results  achieved.     If  the   teachers  in  our 
country  schools  could  visit   these  Kinder- 
gartens,   and  learn    how  to    teach  young 
children  it  would   greatly  facilitate   their 
success,  and  also  confer  untold   blessings 
on  the   children.     It   is    now  hoped    that 
parents    will    learn    something    of    this 
method  and  prepare  their  children's  minds 
for    the  pleasures    and  duties    of    school 
life.     Mr.  Anagnos  is  a  Greek.     He  sees 
the  pressing  needs  of  our  country  and  he 
earnestly  pleads  this  cause.     It  is  the  very 
young  children  who  need  to  be  trained  in 
the   right   way  to  guard   them  from    the 
wrongs,    and  direct    them   into   the  path 
which  is  trodden  by  so  worthy  citizens  of 
our  great  country.  G. 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  — •  Proceedings  at  tbe  dedication  of  the  new 


building. 


Boston:  Franklin    Press  1887. 


Sino  dallo  scorso  aprile,  come  gia  YAmico  dei  Ciechi  ebbe  ad  annunziarlo 
a'suoi  lettori,  la  citta  di  Boston  possiede  una  nuova  e  importante  istituzione: 
per  nobile  impulso  del  sig.  Anagnos,  direttore  dell'Istituto  Perkins,  e  pel  con- 
tributo  largo,  spontaneo  de'generosi  che  vollero  secondarlo  e  coadiuvarlo  nclla 
impresa  caritatevole,  il  tanto  sospirato  ed  atteso  Kindergarten  fu  alia  fine 
aperto  il  giorno  19  aprile  1887  ed  inaugurato  solennemenle  con  una  festa  mu- 
sicale,  alia  quale  accorse  un  pubblico  scelto  e  plaudente  e  in  cui  parecchi 
oratori  pronunziarono  splendidi  e  commoventi  discorsi. 

Quel  che  pochi  anni  fa  pareva  quasi  un  sogno  alio  stesso  sig.  Anagnos,  ispi- 
ratcre  e  promotore  di  siffatta  impresa,  e  ora  un  fatto  compiuto,  e  lo  stato  del 
Massachusetts  si  e  posto  di  nuovo  alia  testa  del  progresso,  innalzando  in  America 
il  primo  Kindergarten  pei  ciechi.  L'edifizio  e  bello,  posto  in  I uogo  sal ubre,  lon- 
tano  da'rumori  della  citta  e  rispondente  in  ogni  sua  parte  alio  scopo  per  cui 
fu  costruito;  l'aria  e  la  luce  penetrano  in  ogni  angolo,  e  non  manca  la  nursery 
(camera  pe' bambini  lattanti),  anch'essa  spaziosa  e  ben  soleggiata.  Gommove 
il  pensare  che  all'esortazione  del  sig.  Anagnos,  chiedente  danari,  si  rispose  da 
ogni  parte  coi  doni  e  colle  oblazioni :  il  primo  contributo  venne  dagli  alunni 
dell'Istituto  Perkins,  i  quali  risparmiarono  i  loro  soldi,  e  fecero  una  fiera  di 
beneficenza  coi  regali  avuti  di  ceppo;  le  scuole  domenicali  e  i  bambini  lavo- 
rarono  per  portare  un'olferta;  si  detter  concerti  da  musicisti  famosi ;  conferenze 
da  insigni  autori;  non  rimase  chiuso  nessun  cuore;  si  aprrono  anche  i  piu 
restii  porta  fogli. 

II  19  aprile  1887,  giorno  dell'apertura  del  Kindergarten,  segna  una  rivolu- 
zione  di  grande  importanza  neU'educazione  dei  ciechi:  si  lavora  da  un  secolo 
nel  vecchio  continente  per  istruirli,  e  da  un  mezzo  secolo  nel  nuovo,  ma  sol- 
anto  da  pochi  anni  si  e  sentita  e  riconosciuta  la  necessita  di  provvedere  alia 
teducazione  dei  piu  piccini.  La  consacrazione  del  nuovo  edifizio  scioglie  il  voto 
piu  ardente  della  signora  Anagnos,  che,  morendo,  raccomandd  al  degno  con- 
sorte  di  pensare  a'poveri  bambini  ciecbi.  Per  liberare  da  ogni  aggravio  la 
istituzione  nascente  mancavano  11  mila  dollar! ;  e  basto  annunziarlo  alia  festa 
dell'inaugurazione,  perche  un  generoso,  tra'presenti,  ne  olTrisse  subito  sponta- 
nemente  mille. 

Nei  brevilimiti  d'un  articoletto  bibliografico  non  e  consentito  accennare,  neanco 
in  minima  parte,  quanto  di  bello  e  di  grande  fu  detto  e  compiuto  pel  Kindergarten 
di  Boston  e  che,  con  veracita  s'torica,  si  narra  nel  presente  opuscolo.  II  quale 
d'oltre  100  pagine  in  ottavo,  di  nitidi  caratteri  e  di  un' elegante  semplicita, 
serve  come  di  corona  e  di  complemento  agli  altri  quattro,  che,  dall'83  all' 86, 
dette  in  luce  il  sig.  Anagnos  a  favore  della  sua  impresa,  ed  e  come  il  processo 
verbale  della  cerimonia  dell'inaugurazione:  ha  per  intiero  i  diseorsi  di  tutti  gli 
oratori,  le  poesie  recitatevi,  i  giudizi  della  stampa,  lo  stato  economico,  l'elenco 
degli  oblatori  e  un  fac-  simile  del  carattere  di  Laura  Bridgman.  E,  come  gli 
altri  opuscoli  che  lo  precedettero,  anche  questo  ha  il  ritratto  di  Fedeiigo 
Froebel.  C.  B. 
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Hejien  Keller. 


The  fifty-sixth  annual  report  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  con- 
tains an  intensely  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  greatly  afflicted,  but 
marvelously  intelligent  little  Helen 
Keller,  the  eight-year-old  daughtei 
of  our  friend  and  neighbor,  Capt. 
Arthur  H.  Keller,  of  Tuscumbia 
"We  were  early,  last  summer,  showi 
a  letter,  which  this  wonderful  child, 
then  but  seven  years  of  age,  and  af- 
ter less  than  six  months  instruction, 
had  without  aid  or  suggestion,  writ- 
ten to  a  relative.  It  was  an  aston- 
ishing production ;  sentences  prop- 
erly constructed  ideas  well  express- 
ed and  the  hand-writing  clear,  bold 
and  as  easily  to  be  read  as  print.  Ii 
seemed  almost  incredible  of  belief, 
that  a  child  who  since  the  age  o; 
nineteen  months  had  been  totalh 
deprived  of  both  the  sense  of  sight 
and  hearing  should  have  reached  such 
a  state  of  intellectual  development. 
What  she  had  clone  would  have  beeii 
creditable  to  a  child  of  twice  bet , 
years  and  possessed  of  every  faculty. 
The  report  well  says  of  her: 
'•Of  all  the  blind  and  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren who  are  under  instruction,  Hel- 
en Keller,  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama, 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable. 
It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  she  i- 
a  phenomenon.  History  presents  n< 
case  like  hers.  In  many  respects,  such 
as  intellectual  alertness,  keenness  oi 
observation,  eagerness  for  informa- 
tion, and  in  brightness  and  vivacity 
of  temperament,  she  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  Laura  Bridgman ; 
while  in  quickness  of  perception, 
grasp  of  ideas,  breadth  of  compre- 
hension, insatiate  thirst  of  knowl- 
edge, self  reliance  and  sweetness  oj 
disposition  she  .jc^rtainly  excels  hei. 
prototype." 

Miss  Sullivan,  herself  b'ind,  a 
graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  who  since  last  March  has  been  a 
member  of  Capt,  Keller's  family, and 
Helen's  instructress,  in  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  education  oi 
her  charge. gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  extraordinary  child:  "Her 
sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  that  a 
slight  contact  enables  her  to   recog- 


nize her  associates.  She  can  evei 
distinguish  readily  puppies  of  the 
same  litter, and  will  spell  the  name  ol 
each  as  soon  as  she  touches  him. 
So  nice  is  her  sense  of  smell  that 
she  will  recognize  different  roses  by 
their  fragrance ;  and  by  the  same 
sense  she  can  separate  her  own 
clothes  from  those  which  belong  to 
others.  Equally  perfect  is  her  sense 
of  taste."  So  quick  is  she  to  grasp 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  express  to  her,  that  she 
seems  to  possess  a  power  beyond  or- 
dinary comprehension;  and  as  an  il- 
ustration  this  instance  is  given: 
"She  has  never  been  told  anything 
about  the  death  or  the  burial  of  the 
body,  and  yet  on  entering  the  cem- 
etary  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
with  her  mother  and  myself  to  look 
at  some  flowers,  she  laid  her  hand 
on  our .  eyes  and  repeatedly  spelled 
'cry-cry.'  Her  eyes  actually  filled 
with  tears.  The  flowers  did  not  seem 
to  give  her  pleasure  and  she  was 
very  quiet  while  we  stayed  there." 
"On  one  occasion  while  walking  with 
me  she  seemed  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  her  brother,  although  we 
were  distant  from  him.  She  spelled 
his  name  repeatedly  and  started  in 
tlie  direction  by  which  he  was  com- 
ing. When  walking  o:  riding,  she 
o.  ten  gives  the  names  of  the  people 
we  meet  almost  as  soon  as  Werec- 
ognize  their  presence.  Frequently 
when  desirous  of  making  suggestions 
to  her,  outside  of  the  routine  of  her 
studies  or  her  daily  life,  she  will  an- 
ticipate me,  by  spelling  out  the  very 
plan  I  had  in  mind." 

Helen  Keller,  as  the  foregoing  will 
show,  presents  an  astonishing  in- 
stance of  mental  development,  and 
forms  a  most  interesting  study  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  human  mind 
when  concentrated  and  properly  di- 
rected. Helen  will  be  eight  years  of 
age  on  the  27th  of  June  next,  she 
has  been  under  instruction  less  than 
one  year  and  is  now,  having  master- 
ed intermediate  branches  of  study, 
greatly  interested  and  making  rapid 
progress  in  geometry.  Think  of  it ! 
Not  yet  eight  years  of  age,  blind 
:  and  deaf,  less  than  a  year  under  in- 
'  struction  and  solving  problems  in 
■geometry — Truly  "History  presents 
no  case  like  her's." 
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The  "Work  as    Detailed  hy    a 
Devoted   Teacher. 


Readers  of  the  Herald  will  perhaps  re- 
member that  nearly  a  year  ago,  just  before  tne 
dedication  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
children,  reference  was  made  to  a  little  girl  in 
Alabama  who  was  afflicted  as  Laura  Bridg- 
man was,  and  that  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins 
school  had  been  sent  to  teach  her,  in  the  way 
Laura  was  taught,  and  to  open  to  her  the 
world  of  knowledge  and  observation  that 
seemed  so  cruelly  shut  to  her.  The  story  of 
her  mental  growth  reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  only 
it  is  even  more  wonderful.  The  let- 
ters that  her  teacher  writes  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  are  a  simple  revelation 
of  the  possibilities  of  what  may  be  done  for  a 
child  who  can  neither  see.  hear  nor  speak. 
But  more  wonderful  than  any  accounts  which 
her  teacher  gives  of  her  are  the  letters  which 
she  herself  writes,  in  the  square  band  taught 
the  blind,  to  the  little  children  at  the  kinder- 
garten and  to  Mr.  Anagnos.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  year  has  barely  elapsed 
since  her  teacher  was  sent  to  her,  tlie  results 
seem  almost  miraculous.  The  story  as  given 
Is  taken  partly  from  Mr.  Anagnos'  own  ac- 
count of  her,  and  a  great  deal  from  Miss  Sul- 
livan's letters.  ^_ 

Of  all  the  blind  and  deaf  mute  children  who 
are  nader  instruction,  aDd  there  are  at  least 
eight  known  at  the  present  time,  Helen 
Keller  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  remarkable.  It  is  no  hyperbole  to 
sav  that  she  is  a  phenomenon.  History  pre- 
sents no  case  like  hers.  In  many  respects, 
such  as  intellectual  alertness, 

X£eenjiess  of  Observation, 
eagerness  for  information,  and  in  brightness 
and  vivacity  of  temperament  she  Is  unques- 
tionably equal  to  Laura  Bridgeman,  while  in 
quickness  of  perception,  grasp  of  idea, 
breadth  of  comprehension,  insatiate  thirst 
for  solid  knowledge  self-reliance  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  she  certainly  excels  her 
prototype.  Helen  was  born  June  27,  18S0, 
with  all  her  faculties.  At  the  age  of  about 
19  months  she  had  a  violent  attack  of  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach,  and  this  illness  re- 
sulted in  the  total  .loss  of  sight  and  hearing. 
On  the  16th  of  July,  1888,  her 
father,  Capt.  Arthur  H.  Keller,  wote 
Mr.  Anagnos  a  letter  giving  him 
a  brief  account  of  the  deprivations  as  well  as 
of  the  mental  activity  of  his  little  daughter, 
and  asking  whether  he  could  procure  a  com- 
petent teacher  for.  her.  Mr.  Anagnos  at  once 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  having  in  mind  a  re- 
cent graduate  from  the  school,  Miss  Annie  M. 
Sullivan.  She  had  graduated  at  the  head  of 
her  class,  and  her  valedictory  address  was  a 
revelation  even  to  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  uncommon  powers. 
After  due  deliberation,  Mi-.  Anagnos 
decided  to  make  known  to  Mi9s  Sulli- 
van the  contents  of  Capt.  Keller's  letter 
and  to  inform  her  that  the  position  would  be 
open  to  her,  provided  she  could  fit  herself  for 
its  requirements.  She  determined  to  try,  and 
began  immediately  the  work  of  preparation 
wuh  great  earnestness  and  unremitting  appli- 
cation. She  studied  Laura  Bridgman's  case 
thoroughly  in  all  its  phases,  perused  volumin- 
ous books  on  mental  development,  read  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Howe  with  assiduous  care, 
mastered  his  methods  and  processes  In  their 
minutest  details,  and  drank  copiously  of  his 
noble  spirit  and  of  the  abundance  of 
his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  human 
capacities  and  innate  powers  for  re- 
demption and  improvement.  Having 
become  convinced  by  actual  observation  that 
she  was  well  equipped  for  the  wore  and  abso- 
lutely competent  to  take  charge  of  the  little 
girl,  Mr.  Anagnos  wrote  again  to  Capt.  Kel- 
ler, recommending  her  most  highly  and  with- 
out any  reservation.  In  consequence  of  this 
correspondence  liberal  terms  were  offered,  an 
agreement  was  readily  effected,  and  Miss  Sul- 
livan started  for  Alabama  the  last  week  in 
February,  1887. 

On  entering  upon  her  work,  Miss  Sullivan 
was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
and'  remarkable  aptitude  of  hei-  little  pupil. 
She  began  to  give  her  instruction,  and  chose 
f.,r  the  object  of  her  lirst  lesson  a  beautafuj 


Boston, 
writing  to 

Mr.  Annirnou 

"is  first  lesson,  Miss  Sullivan  saysv 

iior  curiosity  concerning  the  doll  was 

I,  and  she  sat  quietly  holding  It,  I  took 

I  it  over  tho  dull.    Then  I 

ll  Iters  d-o-1-1  slowly  with  tho dinger 

I,  she  holding  my  hand  and  fee  1 1 

motions  of  my  Angers.    I  began  to  make  the 

letters     a  second    time,     him    Immediately 

drooped  the  doll  and  followed  the  motions  of 

igers     with     one     hand 
repeated     tho     letters     with     Hie 

est     tried     to      spell     n«     word 

assists j.  though  rather  awkwardly. 

She  did  not   give  the  douhle    ■),'    am 
spelled  the  word  once  more,  lev 
tho  repeated  letter.    She  tl  :  oil  cor- 

rectly.    This  process    w;  $     with 

other  words,  and  Helen  soon  learned  six 
words— doll,  hat,  mug,  pin.  cup,  bait  When 
given  one  of  th'  ould  spell  its 

hame.  but  it  was  more  than  a  wo 
understood  that  all  things  were  llitut  identi- 
fied.'' 

Mr.  Anagnos,  In  commenting  upon  this 
work,  says  of  Helen  Keller:  lu  looking  over 
the  records  of  every  known  case  of  the  kind, 
we  find  that  this  starting  point,  this  Initiative 
step,  bas  Invariably  been  slow,  tardy,  uncer- 
tain, and,  not  Infrequently,  vexations',  tt  was 
nearly  three  months  before  Laura.  Brldgman— 
the  brightest  and  quickest  of  them  all— caught 
the  Idea.  The  thought  Hashed  across  her 
marvellous  brain  as  soon  as  it  was  transmit- 
ted to  it  by  one  of  its  lackeys,  tho  sense  of 
touch.  In  these  lessons  she  perceived,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  that  words  stood  for  objects, 
and  in  less  than  a  week's  time  she  was 
lu  possession  of  the  mystery  of  this 
relation  in  the  fulness  of  'its  mean- 
ing, and  become  mistress  of  the 
whole  situation.  In  illustration  of  the  won- 
derful menial  activity  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  this  remarkable  child,  anil  as  show- 
ing, also,  some  of  the  prominent  trails  of  her 
character,  a  few  extracts  are  permitted  to  be 
given  from  Miss  Sullivan's  letter.  Writing 
the  2d  of  May,  between  two  and  three  months, 
says:  "Helen  Is  truly  a 
wonderful  child.  It  seems  to  mo  that  one 
with  all  her  senses  could  not  have 
pltshed  any  more  than  she  has  done  in  these 
three  months— indeed,  it  is  not  three 
months  since  she  her  an.  She  knows  almost 
800  words';  and  is  learning  five  or  six  a  day. 
Then  length  does  not  seem  to  make  auvdiifer- 
ence  to  her.  One  day  she  touched  tho  railing 
of  the  stairs  and  wanted  me  to  give  her  tho 
name  for  it,  I  spelled  'balustrade'  to  her' 
two  or  three  times.  Two  days  afterward  I 
thought  I  would  see  if  she  remembered  any 
of  the  letters,  when,  to  my  surprise,  she 
spelled  the  word  without  a  mistake.  I  never, 
have  to  spell  a  proper  name  to  her  but  once.  I 
I  suppose 

"Laura's  Instructors 

did  not  teach  her  titles,  because  they  thought*, 
she  would  not  perceive  the  d'ifferenca  be- 1 
tween  the  name  and  the  title,  but  I  have^ 
made    Helen    pause    after    'Mr.,'    'Mrs.'  or 
'uncle,'  as  the  case  may  be.  and  when  she  is 
a  little  further  advanced  I  can  very  easily  ex- 
plain'thls  to  her.    She  sits  for  an  hour  or  two^ 
every  day  finding  the  words  she  knows  in  her' 
books,  and  whenever  she  comes  to  one  she 
screams  with  delight.    I  can  now  tell  her  to 
go  up  stairs  or  down,  to  go  into  the  hall  or 
room,  to  lock  or  unlock  the  door,  to  sit  or 
staud,  walk  or  run,  lie  or  creep,  and  she  un- 
derstands rue.    Whenever  I  give  her  anew 
word,  especially  a  word  expressing   action, 
like  'hop'  or  'jump,'  or  any  of  those  already 
mentioned,  she  throws  her  arms  around  me 
and  kisses  me." 

Under  the  date  of  Juno  19.  Miss  Sullivan 
writes:  "My  little  pupil  manifests  the  same 
desire  to  learn  as  at  first.  Every  waking  mo- 
ment is  spent  in  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  her 
innate  desire  for  knowledge,  and  her  mind 
works  so  incessantly  that  we  have  feared  for 
her  health.  But  her  appetite,  which  left  her 
a  few  weeks  ago,  has  returned,  and  her  sleep 
is  quiet  and  natural.  She  knows  400  words, 
roils  proper  names.  She  can 
count,  to  30  very  quickly,  and  can  write  seven 
of  the  square  hand  letters  anil  the  words 
winch  can  be  made  with  them.  She  recog- 
nizes instantly  a  person  whom  she  has  once 
met,  and  spells  the  name.  Unlike  Laura,  she 
is  fond  of  gentlemen,  and  we  notice  i 
makes  friends  with  a  gentleman  sooner 
than  With  a  lady.  There  is  seldom  a 
cloud  seen  upon  her  face,  and  we  observe  that 
it  grows  brighter  every  day.  She  is  always 
ready  to  share  whatever  she  has  with  those 
about  her.  often  keeping  but  very  little  for 
herself,  she  is  very  fond  of  dress  and  of  all 
lauds  of  finery,  and  Is  very  unhappy  when 
she  Hurts  a  bole  in  anything  that  she  is  wear- 
ing. She  will  insist  upon  having  her  hair  put 
in  curl  papers  when  she  is  so  sleepy  she  eon 
scarcely  stand.  She  discovered  a  bole  in  her 
boot  the  other  morning,  and  she  went  to  her 
father  after  breakfast  and  spelled,  'Helen 
new  boot  Simpson'  (her  brother) 
store  man.'   One  can  easily  see  her  meaning." 

In  the  course  of  four  months  Helen  mas- 
tered more  than  450  common  words— nouns, 
verbs,  adjective's  and  prepositions— which  she 
could  UB6  correctly  ivitli  perfect  ac- 

curacy.   Atri.  d  to  read 

r  ised  characters  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
spontaneously  and  with  very  little  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  converse 
by  means  of               lal  alphabet,  to 
to  write  a  neat  "square  hand,"  and  to 
express 

'.Correct  Composition* 

|ji     of  the  knowledge  which  she  i 


/'// 


i  i  her  i"'  i  a  a  vi  lit  .-n 

ville.  it  Is  a  i'ii  v  lie. 
i  i  her  odd  squ 

about  four  mo 
mother  letter,  i'apa  did  glVI 
Mildred  will  sit  lu  swing.    Mild 
1   ilen.    Teacher    did     give    Helen     pinch. 
George  Is  sick  m  in- 1.    George  arm  Is  hurt. 
Anna  did  give    Helen  lemonade.     Dog  did 
staud  up.    Conductor  did  punch  ticket.    I'apa 
did  |>ivo  Helen  drink  of  water  In  car 
lotta  did  give  Helen  flowers,  and  will    buy 
Helen  pretty  pen,  but  Helen  will  hug  and  kiss 
mother.     Helen    will    co  Grand- 

dby." 

This  letter,  compared  with   the  first  one 
which  Laura  Brldgman  wrote  to  her 
In  1839,  when  she   was    10  years  of  a 
of  which  Dr.  Howe  pi  graph  lac 

simile  in  the  eighth  ; 
kins  Institution,  Is  superior   in  i  very  . 
Letter  writing  amounts  almost  to  a    | 
with    Helen.    Last   September,  bavin 
told  by  her  teacher  that  the  little   blind    girl.i 
had  just  eome  back  to  school  after  ti 
nier  vacation,  she  jeal  them  a.  note  of  friendly 
remembrance  and  sisterly  greeting.    1 
ter  was  written  without  assistance  on  i 
of  the  month,  and  it  furnished  a  ll 
and  tangible  proof  of  the  astouls 
which  this  remarkable  child  Is  making,    she 
says  In  It:    "Helen  will   write  little  hli 
a  letter.    Helen  and  teacher  will  come  to  Bos- 
ton to  lee  little  blind  girls.  Helen  and 
will  go    in   steam  ear   to  Boston.    Helen  and 
Iris  will  have  fun:  blind  girls  can  talk 
Helen  will  see   Mr.  Anagnos; 
Mr.    Anagnos    will     love    and     kiss 
Helen  will   go'  to   school   with   blind 
Helen  can  read  and  count  and  spell  an 
like  blind  girls.    Mildred  will  not  go   I 
ton.    Mildred   does  cry.    Prince  and  Jumbi 
Boston.     I'apa  does  shoot  ducks 
with  gun,  and  ducks  do  fall    in  water,    and 
Jumbo  and   Mamie  do   swim    In    water   and 
bring  ducks  out  in  mouth  to  papa. 
Helen  Does  Piny 
with  dogs.  Helen  does  ride  on  horseback wl 
brother.    Helen  is  tired.  Helen  will  put  lette1 
in  envelope  for  blind  girls.    Goodby, 

Helen  Kbllek." 

The  little  girls  at  the  kindergarten  received 
this  letter  with  great  joy,  and  read  it  with 
sincere  admi  ration.  They  immediately  set  to 
work  to  prepare  an  answer,  and  forvjarded  it 
with  a  little  desk,  as  a  token  of  their  goi  d 
will.  In  acknowledgment  of  thegifi,  Hern 
wrote  a  most  characteristic  reply,  dated  Oct. 
24, 1887. 

"Dear  little  blind  girls,  I  will  write  you  a 
letter."  Observe  how,  In  the  month  that  had 
Intervened  between  this  and  the  other  letter, 
she  has  found  the  correct  use  of  pronouns.  "I 
thank  you  for  pretty  desk.  I  did  write  to 
mother  In  Memphis  on  it.  Mother  and  Mil- 
dred came  home  Wednesday.  Mother 
brought  me  a  pretty  new  dress  and  hat. 
Papa  did  go  to  Huntsville;  he  brought 
me  apples  and  candy.  I  and  brother  will 
come  to  Boston  and  see  you.  Nancy  is  my 
doll.  She  does  cry.  I  do  rock  Nancy  to 
sleep.  Mildred  is  sick;  doctor  will  give  her 
medicine  to  make  her  well.  I  and  teacher  did 
go  to  church  Sunday.  Mr.  Lane  did  read  In 
book  and  talk.  Lady  did  play  on  organ.  I  did 
give  man  money  in  basket.  I  will  be  a  good 
I  girl  and  teacher  will  curl  my  hair  lovely.  I 
swill  hug  and  kiss  little  blind  girls.  Mr. 
Anagnos  will  come  to  see  trie.    Goodby. 

Helen  Keller." 

It  seems  almost  Incredible  that  In  25  days 
the  child  could  make  such  strides  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  language.  In  regard  to  this 
.  progress,  her  teacher  says:  "Only  those  who 
are  with  her  dally  can  realize  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement which  she  is  making  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  laneuage.  She  uses  many  of  the 
most  difficult  pronouns  correctly.  She 
rarelv  misuses  or  omits  One  in  conversation. 
Her  passion  for  writing  letters  aud  putting 
her  thoughts  upon  paper  grows  more  intense. 
She  can  tell  stories  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion plays  an  important  part.  She  Is 
also  beginning  to  realize  that  she  Is  not  like 
other  children.  The  other  day  she  asked, 
'What  do  my  eyes  do?'  I  told  her  that  I 
could  see  things  with  my  eyes,  and  that  she 
could  see  them  with  her  Angers.  After  think- 
ing a  moment  she  said,  'Sly  eyes  are  bad' : 
then  she  changed  It  with,  'My  eyes  are  sick.' 
What  a  blessing  that  she  will  never  fully 
realize 

The  MaenltKide  of  Her  Loss!" 

A  little  after  the  above  letter  was  written 
to  the  children  Mr.  Anagnos  received  the 
following: 

"Dear Mr.  Anagnos:  T  will  write  you  a 
letter.  I  and  teacher  did  have  picture. 
Teacher  will  send  ft  to  you.  Photographer 
does  make  pictures,  carpenter  does  build 
new  houses,  gardener  does  dig  and  hoe 
ground  and  plant  vegetables.  My  doll  Nancy 
is  sleeping.  She  is  sick.  Mildred  is  well". 
Uncle  Frank  has  gone  hunting  deer.  We  will 
have  venison  for  breakfast  when  ne  conies 
home.  I  did  ride  in  wheelbarrow,  and  teacher 
did  push  It.  Simpson  did  give  me  pop  corn 
and  walnuts.  Cousin  Eosa  has  gone  to  see 
her  mother.  People  do  go  to  church  Sunday. 
I  did  read  in  my  book  about  fox  and  box.  I 
do  like  to  read  in  my  book.  You  do  love 'me. 
I  do  love  you.    Good-by. 

Helen  Keller." 

These    letters,    printed    in    chronological 

order,  are  sufficient  in  themselves,  without 

Jrtiomment  or  explanation,  to  show  that  their 

is  a  most  extraordinary  little  Indl- 
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old   be  ImnosijUe 
1o  find  a  child  In  fill  .  of  Ids  tacuk 

col  sh   In  six  or 


i,   ay 
but  a  sort  of  triunn 
march,  aserle  aests. 
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the  simple  facts  relating  to 
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.  i  full  of  profound  Interest,  not  only  to 
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or  humanity  all  over  the  world,  are  wailing  In  | 
deep  expectancy  to  see. 
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LITTLE  BEL  EN  KELLER— TRUTH 
STRANGER  THAN  FICTION. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
a  learned  Greek,  now  in  this  city,  but 
who  is  at  the  head  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Boston,  for  a  pamphlet, 
written  by  himself,  styled  Helen 
Keller. 

Helen  Keller  is  a  little  girl  both  deaf 

and    blind.    She  was  born  the  27th  of 

January,  1SSC,  and  is  the  daughter  of 

Arthur  H.  Keller,  of  Tuscumbia, 

On  the  loth  of  July,  1S86,  Capt. 
Keller  wrote  to  Mr;  Anagnoa  at  Bos- 
ton to  know  if  anything  could  be  done 
for  a  child  that  could  neith 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  familiar 
e  of  1  aura  Bridgman,  and 
selecting-  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan, 
one  of  hig  own  graduates  in  the  blind 
school  at  Boston,  he  arranged  with 
Capt.  Keller  that  she  should  go  to 
Alabama  as  the  readier  of  the  little 
girl.  What  a  task  to  undertake,  to 
rescue  a  human  being  from  the  dread 
dungeon  of  death-like  darkness  and 
stillness! 

On  March  "",  1SS7,  Miss  Sullivan  took 
charge  of  the  child.  To  bring  this 
child,  that  could  sec  nothing,  hear 
nothing,  into  communion  with  the 
outer  world— which  has  been  df 
one  year,  so  that  she  can  converse, 
write  letters,  making  complete  sen- 
tences, using  nouns,  verbs  and  pro- 
nouns with  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
and  putting  them  in  the  right  place — 
is  second  only  to  the  touch  of  divine 
power.  It  is,  truly,  the  verification  of 
the  little  verse : 

"Xo  iron  so  hard  but  rust  will  fret  It; 
No  perch  so  hlrti  bat  climbing  .vfll  u'et  It; 
Nothing  so  lost  but  seeking  win  find  It; 

sodark  bur  thereto  daj  liu'lit  behind  It." 

Mr.  Anagnos  has  just  been  down  to 
see  little  Helen,  and  in  this  pamphlet 
■—after  giving  all  the  cases  where  this 
wonderful  feat  lias  been  performed, 
of  bringing  a  person  Loth  hlin 
deaf   into  eomrr.'.inio  th    the 

world— says: 

"But  of  all  the  blind  and 
dear   nunc    children   who    are  unr'ev 


instruction  Helen  Keller,  of  Tuscum- 
bla,  Ala.,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  re- 
markable.    It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say 
;  that  she  is    a   phenomenon.    History 
presents  no  ease  like  hers.    In.   many 
respects,  such    an  intellectual    alert- 
!  ness,  keenness  of  observation,  eager- 
ness for  information,  and    in    bright- 
it  ss  and  vivacity  of  temperament,  she 
■  is  unquestionably  the  equal  to  Laura 
•  Bridgman,  while  in  quickness  of  per- 
i  ception,  grasp  of  idea,  breadth  of  com- 
prehension, insatiate  thirsi  for  solid 
knowledge,    self-reliance    and  sweet- 

its  of  disposition  she  certainly  is  her  j 
prototype. 

From  the  letters   of  Miss   Sullivan 
which  are  given,  it  is  manifest  the  loss 
of  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  J 
quickened  the  intellect  until  the  child  I 
is  a  marvel.    On   the  12th   of  July —  | 
four  months  and  ten   days  from  the 
time  Miss  Sullivan  took  charge  of  the 
j  child — while  on  a  visit  to  Huritsvilie 
with       her       teacher,       she      wrote 
her     mother     a,     letter     containing 
about       eighty       words.  A       fae 

simile  of  this  letter  is  given  in  the 
pamphlet,  the  letters  being  almost  like 
print.    She  commences: 

Helen  will  write  Mother  letter.  TJ*L>r.  did 
give  Hek-n  medicine.  Mildred  will  ait  ill  swing 
--Mlideed  will  Mas  Helen.  Teacher  did  give 
Helen  peach. 

Another  fac-simile  of  a  letter  is 
given,  written  24tii  October.  This  was 
to  some  little  blind  girl  in  Boston, 
and  shows  a  skill  in  making  letters 
and  an  improvement  in  forming  seu- 
!  tences  that  is  a  marvel. 

The  istter  in  its  artistic  work  and 
;  make-up  is  a  gem.    It  commences: 

Pear  little  blind  girls,  l  wll?  write  ybua.  letter. 
T  thank  you  for  pretty  desk.      I  did  write  to 
mother  in  Memphis  on  It.    Mother  and  Mildred 
1  came  home  Wednesday.    Mother  Drought  ine  u 
petty  new  dress  and  hat.  Fapd  did  go  to  Hunts- 
vine,  he  brought  me  apples  and  candy.      I  and 
teacher  wilt  eome  to  Boston  and  see  you.  Nancy 
la  my  doll.   She  does  cry.    1  do  rock  Naucy  to 
;  sleep. 

That  a  child  7  years  old,  in  seven 
;  months,  that  could  neither  see  nor 
I  hear,  can  be  brought  into  communion 
1  witli  the  world  with  words  and  com- 
!  plete  sentences,  including  pronouns 
<  and  verbs,  and  rightly  placing  them, 
;  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  age. 

And  what  a  heaven-sent  blessing  to 
the  little  blind  mute ! 
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Little  Helen  Heller. 
Washington,  March  30. — TSpecial.1  — 
Superintendent  Anagnos  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  is  here  from  a  month's  trip  South. 
He  says  that  Helen  Heller,  the  seven  years  old 
blind  girl  of  Florida,  is  quite  as  wonderful  as 
she  has  ever  been  declared  to  be.  After  four 
months'  instruction  she  learned  to  write,  and 
now  has  a  vocabulary  of  1500  words,  while  that 
of  the  average  educated  person  is  but  2.i00.  He 
carries  with  him  a  letter  which  the  little  girl 
wrote  In  his  presence.  Its  orthography  and 
grammar  are  perfect ;  its  penmanship  as  clear  as 
engraving. 


NOTES  FROM  BOSTON. 

The   Perkins   Institute   for  the  Blind  is 
situated  upon   Mt.  Washington,  in  South 
Boston.     The   views  of  the   great  ocean 
and  pretty  islands  at  this  point  are  inspir- ! 
ing.     This  is  the  57th  year  of  this  school. 
The   number   in   attendance   the   present 
term  125.     Forty  boys  with   their   leader, 
who  was  also  blind,  gave  a  musical  recital 
which  was  grand.     So  were  the  organ  and 
flute  solos.  They  sung  a  song  full  of  sweet, 
deep,   heavenward   aspirations,    to  which 
with   reverence  we  listened.     A  keen  sad- 
ness  comes   over  you   at   the   sight  of  so 
many   sightless   ej'es,    but    the    habitual 
smile  upon  many  of  the  faces  is  a  treasure 
for  memory.     Some  are  compelled  to  wear 
colored  spectacles,  but  it  is  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  them.     It  was  a  pleasure  to- listen 
to   the   classes   in   reading,    both    in   the 
boys'  department  and  in  the  girls.     They 
read   from  very  large    books;    the   letters 
are    raised.     The    pupil    feels   the  words 
both  in  the  line  type  and   Braille  systems, 
their  enunciation  was  clear  and  intelligent 
and  the   accents   and   modulation   of  the 
voice  was   agreeable.      The   progress   in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  is  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  the  slates,  with  types.     Geography 
is   taught  in   connection    with    dissected 
maps.     They  know  all  the  counties  of  a 
grand  division  by  their   shape,  and  spoke 
ot  their  distinctive  physical  features,  pro- 
ducts,   governments,    etc.     There  was  an 
interesting  recitation  in  English  and  Latin 
grammar,    also  an   advanced   class  in  ge- 
ometry.    Tne  boys  and  girls  in  this  insti- 
tute are  instructed   in   useful  arts  and  in- 
dustries.     Tuning  pianos,  upholstering, 
re-seating  cane  chairs,  use  of  farming  and 
csrpenters  tools,  etc.     The  girls  by  patient 
training  are  made  familiar  with  household 
duties.    They  are  taught  to  do  very   nice 
work,  both  on    sewing   and    knitting  ma- 
chines.   They   are  very  apt' in  the  use  of 
the  needle  and  crochet  hooks.     Their  ar- 
ticles for  sale :  dressing   slippers,   infants' 
socks,  mittens,   knitted  laces,   etc.,   were 
made  well.     The   director    of  this  school 
give  great  attention  to  the  health,  diet  and 
exercise  of  the      pupils.     Public  exercises 
are  given   every  Thursday  .     The  dispiaj* 
of  graceful   motions  of  the  blind  in  walk- 
ing and   other  exercises  is  a  surprise  and 
delight    to  those  who  witness  them.     The 
musical  selections   taught  are   from  Han- 
del, Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Lizt,  Wagner  and 
others.     A  military  drill-ground  and  gym- 
nasium at  this    institution    has    kindled  a 
zeal  for  physical  culture  and  produced  the 
most  gratifying   results.     Ten   graduated 
last  year.     The   blind   who  are   educated 
make  extra  teachers  for  the  blind.     There 
are  no  less  than  forty  persons    in  the  Uni- 
ted States    who  are  both   blind    and  deaf. 
Laura  Bridgman  was    sitting  in  the  girls' 
work  room    near   one   of  the  sewing  ma- 
chines.    This  woman  has   only  one  of  the 
five   senses,  but  by  the  sense  of  touch  she 
can  converse   readily  with    those  who  can 
understand  her  alphabet.     She  had  in  her 
hand  a  piece  of  knitted   lace,    very   wide,, 
of  a  complicated   pattern,    knit   with   fine 
thread.     Laura  B.  is  58   years  old  but  she 
looks  6.5.     Some  of  her  work  was  on  exhi- 
bition.     It   was   a   cambric    handkerchief 
trimmed  with  lace.     The  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  is  located  in  Roxbury.     Its  pres- 
ent number  of  children   19.     The  amount 
expended    for    board    and  tuition  by  New 
Hampshire    last  year  was  $2,600  so  a  few 
of  these  blind  pupils  belong  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  are  so  well  cared  for  and  taught 
at    the   Perkins'   Institute    for   the  Blind. 
Annual    appropriation   by  Massachusetts, 
$30,000.     Board   and   tuition  from  Maine, 
$8,SoO;    Vermont,  $2,400;    Rhode  Island, 
$5,825;  Connecticut,  $4,825.     Several  pri- 
vate pupils  attend  the   school  who  are  not 
living  at  the  institution. 
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The  Standard. 

OHIO  ACrO,THTJBBL>AY,  MARCH  29,'88. 


Der 

BlindenfreuncL 

Zeitschrifl  fiir  Verbesserung  des  Looses 
der  Blinden. 

(Organ  der  Rlindenanstalten,  der  Blindenlehrer-  Congresse  und  des 
Vereins  zur  Forderung  der  Blindenbildung.) 

Unter  Mitwirkung   vieler  Blindenlehrer,  Aerzte  und  Blinden 

herausgegeben   und  redigirt  von  W.  Meeker,  Director  der  Rheinischen 

Provinzial-Blindenanstalt  zu  Diiren. 

Ars  pletasque  dabunt lucem, 
caeciquc  videbunt. 


M.  3. 


Diiren,  den  15.  Mavz  1888. 


Jahrgang  VIM. 


L.    Die  ..einsinnige"   Amerikanerin.    Eine   interes3ante  Feier  fand 
am  21.  December  188?  in  Perkins  Blinden-Anstalt  zu  Boston  (Vereinigte  Staaten) 
Btatt.    Laura  Bridgman,   die  „einsinnige  Amerikanerin",  beging  den  funfzigsten 
Jahrestag   ihres  Eintrittes   in   die  Anstalt.    Ihr    erster    Lehrer,    der    beruhmte 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  ist  schon  lange  todt;  aber  dessen  Frau,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  bewillkommnete  die  Jubilarin.    Laura  Bridgman  wurde  am  20.  December 
1829  geboren.    Zwanzig  Monate  nach  ihrer  Geburt  verlor  sie  Gesicht  und  Gehur, 
und  ihr  Geruch  sowohl  wie   ihr  Geschmack   sind  sehr  unvollkommen ;    es  blieb 
ihr  nur  ihr  Tastgefiihl  ubrig.     Trotz  der  Grabesruhe  und  Einformigkeit  in  ihrem 
Innern  aber  hat  sie   unter  der  Leitung  Howes    in  intellectueller   und   sittlicher 
Hinsicht   eine  hohe  Stut'e  der  Ausbildung   erlangt.     „In  ihrem  zehnten  Lebens- 
jahre"  -  so  berichtet  W.  Preyer  in  seiner  Schrift:  „Die  funf  Sinne  des  Menschen" 
—   „unterschied   sie   sehr  bestimmt  Recht   und  Unrecht,   konnte   kleine  Zahlen 
addiren   und   subtrahiren,  bis   in   hohere  Zahlen   zahlen,   nannte  abar  hundert, 
was  sie  nicht  mehr  zahlen  konnte.   Schon  damals  wandte  sie  das  Finger- Alphabet 
mit  grosser  Leichtigkeit  und  Schnelligkeit  an  und  schrieb  eine  leserliche  Hand. 
Ihr  Antlitz  zeigte  Intelligenz,  sie  war  immer  aufmerksam  beim  Studiren,    bei  der 
Handarbeit,   beim  Spiele,   niemals  verdriesslich,   vielmehr   meistens   munter  und 
lustig.    Mit  der  Nadel   wusste  sie  sehr  geschickt  umzugehen   und    strickte   mit 
Leichtigkeit.      Sie    war    sehr    gelehrig,   hatte   einen  zarten  Sinn   fiir   Anstand, 
zog  sich  mit  Sorgfalt  an,  und  ihr  Benehmen  war  immer  passend.   Sie  hatte  eine 
Vorstellung  vom  Tode,   mit  der  sie  stets  die  der  Kalte    und  des  Begrabens  ver- 
band.     Ihr  Zeitsinn  war  auffallend  entwickelt.    Sie  ging  Punkt  sieben  Uhr  nach 
ihrer  eigenen  Bestimmung  zur  Ruhe,  ohne  daran  erinnert  zu  werden.   Ibr  Urtheil 
!  iiber  Entfernungen  und  Ortsbestimmungen  war  sehr  genau ;    sie  stand  z.  B.  von 
ihrem  Sitze  auf,   ging  geradewegs  auf  eine  Thur  zu,  streckte  gerade  zur  rechten 
Zeit  ihreHand  aus  und  ergriff  die  Klinke  mit  Genauigkeit.  Sie  nahm  das  Heran- 
nahen  von  Personen  durch  die  Bewegungen  der  Luft  gegen  ihr  Antlitz  wahr  und 
konnte  den  Schritt  derer  erkennen,  die  hart  auftraten  und  den  Boden  erschutterten. 
Wenn  ihr  freistand,  zu  than,   was  sie  wollte,   so    pflegte   sie   fortwahrend  nach 
Gegenstanden  zu  fuhlen,  sich  iiber  deren  Grosse  und  Gebrauch  zu  unternchten, 
mit  unersattlicher  Wissbegier   tastend  nach  Kenntnissen   zu  gehen.    So  brachte 
ihr  thatiger  Geist   sich  mittels  eines  einzigen  Sinnes   mit   alien  ausseren  Dingen 
durch   genaue   und  rastlose  Aufmerksamkeit"    in  Verbindung.  —   Laura  Bridg- 
man   „redet"    mit   Hulfe   der  Fingersprache    der   Taubstummen    und  liest   die 
ahnlichen  Bewegungen  Anderer,    indem  sie  die  Buchstaben,   sobald   sie  gebildet 
worden,  fuhlt.    Sie  thut  das  mit  merkwurdiger  Geschwindigkeit,  und  alle  Anreden, 
welche  bei  ihrer  Jubelfeier  an  sie  gerichtet  wurden,  konnten  ihr  so  schnell  ver- 
dolmetscht  werden. 


i  

THE  8CH00L  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 

BOSTON. 


BY  MABT  OAY  BOBINBON. 


Nothing  so  mnoh  aids  teacher  and  soholar, 
in  any  of  oar  sshools,  as  the  interest  taken 
in  their  work  by  parents  and  friends,  and 
nowhere  is  snob,  interest  more  needed  than 
in  a  school  for  the  blind.  The  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  Sohool  for  the 
Blind  gives  exhibitions  every  week,  on 
Thursday,  from  11  a.  m.,  to  1  p.  m. 

It  is  a  bright  day  as  we  join  the  throng 
of  visitors  to  attend  one  of  these  exhibitions. 
Two  ladieB  enter  jast  before  us,  and  one 
wears  dark  blue  glasses,  apparently  to  hide 
the  sightless  eyes,  not  to  aid  them.  She 
mnst  have  been  a  pupil  formerly.  We  are 
ushered  into  the  ohapel.  There  is  a  good- 
sized  ohnroh  organ  at  one  end,  the  boys  are 
seated  in  the  choir-seats,  and  the  visitors 
till  the  room.  The  olass  in  mental  arith- 
metic stands  up  and  recites,  and  the  faoes 
brighten  as  the  boys  work  out  the  answers 
and  "promptly  give  them.  Then  comes  a 
ola33  in.  natural  history.  The  professor 
plauee  stnffed  animals,  a  fox,  a  fish  and  a 
hawk  on  the  table.  The  boys  take  their 
plaoes,  and  each  one  is  oalled  upon  to  take 
np  and  tell  all  he  has  learned  about  the  ani- 
mal in  his  hand.  As  they  do  it  we  notice 
how  touch  takes  the  place  of  sight. 

Bat  it  seems  as  if  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  eduoation  of  the  blind  most  be  how  to 
begin,  how  to  find  a  way  for  the  first  ray 
of  mental  vision;  it  is  here,  as  in  many 
other  things,  the  first  step  that  oosts. 

A  lady  calls  up  the  kindergarten  olass. 
The  boys  have  been  given  square  cushions, 
in  small  frames,  and  sticks  and  hairpins,  to 
work  out  anything  they  ohoose.  In  turn 
eaoh  ohild  holds  up  the  frame,  and  tells 
what  he  has  made,  a  book,  a  fence,  or  a  ship 
with  masts  and  sails,  of  whioh  he  tells  length 
and  width.  Hs  has  fastened  the  stioks  upon 
the  cushion,  after  the  fashion  of  a  ship,  and 
thus  gets  ideas  about  shape,  length,  breadth 
and  height.  The  olass  in  geography  comes 
np  to  the  table,  and  from  a  basket  of  blocks 
out  in  the  shape  of  different  countries,  each 
boy  is  assigned  his  portion  to  desoribe. 

The  teaoher  asks,  "  What  country  have 
you,  Martin?" 

"  Lower  California.  It  is  a  peninsula  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States." 
And  so  on,  from  state  to  state. 

After  the  olasses  the  band  of  seventeen 
boys,  with  brass  instruments,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  teaoher,  Prof.  Beeves,  j 
himself  blind,  plays  several  pieoes  finely. 
One  boy  is  oalled  out  to  play  a  piano  solo. 
He  feels  bis  way  along,  and  sits  down  at  the 
Ohiokering  piano  and  plays  well.  The  left- 
hand  part  is  quite  diftioult,  and  is  well 
done.  One  pnpil  sings  a  solo,  another  plays 
the  flate  while  the  teaoher  aocompanies 
him  on  the  piano,  another  plays  the  violin  : 
with  the  piano,  and,  the  best  of  this  part  of 
the  exhibition,  a  lady  plays  an  organ  solo 
very,  finely.  The  entire  mnsioal  perform- 
ance is  so  well  done  one oannot  help  s  lying, 
"  Sight  does  not  Beem  to  be  necessary  for  a 
musioian."  We  look  over  this  oiass  of  boys. 
Now  and  then  one  tarns  his  face  toward  the 
light,  but  what  is  that  to  him?  Here  is  one 
who  has  a  frequent  soowl  upon  the  brow,  as 
|  if  tryiDg  to  see,  while  a  few  can  j  3st  distin- 
guish between  light  and  darkness,  and  yon 
know  it  by  the  way  they  move  the  eyes. 

The  first  hour olos?s  the  boys'  exhibition, 
and  we  pass  out  of  the  large  building,  across 
the  grounds,  to  the  girls'  school.  Here 
the  drill  commences  with  arithmetic,  and  as 
goon  as  a  soholar  knows  the  result,  she  calls 
out  "  Answer,"  and  the  teaoher  demands  it 
from  one  afteranother,  in  turn. 

A  olass  in  penmanship  is  oalled  np  to  the 
table  and  given  paper  and  wooden  sheets, 
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grooved,  npon  whioh  they  write  with  penoil 
some  proverb  whioh  each  seleots  for  herself. 
The  writing  is  a  kind  of  printed  letter,  writ- 
ten more  plainly  than  most  of  ns  oan  write 
who  have  sight.  While  the  writing  goes  on 
a  girl  sings  a  solo  very  sweetly,  and  Bhe  is 
aooompanied  on  the  piano  by  another  of  the 
blind  pnpils.  The  girls  who  are  not  reoiting 
are  busy  with  fanoy  work  or  plain  sewing. 
A  bright-looking  girl  reads  a  story  from  a 
book  printed  in  raised  letters,  over  whioh 
she  quickly  and  gently  passes  her  fingers, 
line  after  line.  Two  girls  play  a  piano  duet; 
the  time  and  fingering,  qnite  important 
matters,  are  perfect.  The  expression  of  the 
faoes  of  these  pnpils  is  cheerful  and  happy, 
especially  when  lit  up  with  intelligence 
about  their  various  studies. 

As  we  rode  home  in  the  oar,  a  boy  about 
sixteen  got  in;  evidently  he  was  blind.  He 
had  a  cane  in  his  hand  and  the  conductor 
took  hold  of  him,  gently  and  politely,  as  if 
he  was  a  little  child,  aided  him  to  the  seat, 
touched  him  when  he  came  round  for  the 
fare,  whioh  he  seemed  to  have  ready  in  his 
glove.  The  rudest  and  roughest  would  be 
gentle  to  a  blind  person;  the  very  sight  of 
them  appeals  to  us,  as  if  to  say,  "  See  what, 
you  have  whioh  you  forget  to  be  grateful 
for."  This  universal  sympathy  and  kindness 
for  the  blind  gives  them  an  advantage,  and 
many  of  thein  go  about  alone,  without  fear 
and  without  harm. 

After  the  olasses  we  go  to  the  sewing- 
room  to  look  at  the  work  of  the  girls,  and 
here  we  see  Laura  Bridgman,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Institution  for  some  fifty 
years.  She  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
Deo.  21,  1829.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  beoame  inter- 
ested in  her  oase  when  she  was  a  child  of  six 
years;  when  she  was  eight  years  old  her 
parents  brought  her  to  the  sohool,  where 
she  has  been  ever  sinoe.  When  she  was  two 
years  old  a  fit  of  siokness  deprived  her  or 
sight  and  hearing,  and  blunted  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell.  To  teaoh  suoh  a  ohild  was 
indeed  a  great  thing,  and  Dr.  Howe  suo- 
oeeded. 

Miss  Bridgman  talks  very  rapidly  with  her 
fingers,  and  the  teacher  who  interpreted  for 
us  made  the  signs  into  the  hollow  of  her 
hand.  While  Laura  talked  with  her,  she! 
tapped  her  wrist,  all  the  time,  to  show  she 
was  giving  attention.  Mr.  and  Mias  Bliss, 
now  of  Boston,  but  formerly  missionaries  in  j 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  were  introduced. 
She  asked  at  once  about  the  fruits  of  Tur- 
key. They  told  her  they  had  oranges~and 
figs. 

"  Do  you  have  bananas?" 

"No,  not  unless  we  buy  them." 

Then  she  was  introduoed  to  a  gentleman 
from  Canada. 

"  Did  you  have  an  earthquake  there?"  she 
asked  1  "Tell  them  about  our  kindergarten, 
do  they  feel  any  interest  in  it?  Yesterday  I 
sold  my  piotnres  and  gave  the  proceeds, 
whioh  was  ten  dollars,  to  it,  and  the  whole 
amount  raised  yesterday  for  it,  was  $169." 
In  this  sewing-room  are  oaBes  of  artioles 
made  by  the  pupils,  whioh  are  for  sale. 
They  have  learned  to  weave  baskets  from 
Indians;  they  oan  use  knitting  and  sewing 
machines  and  make  various  things. 

The  director,  Mr.  M.  Auagnos,  who  was 
associated  in  the  very  foundation  of  the 
sohool  with  Dr.  Howe,  seeing  the  need  of  a 
kindergarten  and  no  room  for  it  there,  start- 
ed it  at  Roxbury.    It  was  opened  last  year, 
and  has  now  twenty-one  pupils.    The  build- 
ing is  paid  for,  but  they  want  a  fund  of 
$100,000  to  carry  it  on.    A  grand  fair  is  to 
be  one  of  the  means  for  raising  the  money. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  sohool  in  1831  to 
the  present  time,  1,188  blind  persons  have  ! 
been  instructed,  including  the  kindergarten  I 
children.    The  institution  is  a  large  build-  j 
ing,  onoe  a  hotel,  on  high  ground  in  South  ! 
Boston,  looking  off  upon  the  harbors;  in 
plain  sight  of  the  ships  as  they  oome  and  i 
go. 

The  sohool  was  named  after  one  of  its ! 
most  generous  donors,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins, who  gave  his  house  for  its  use,  when  it 
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The   Education   of  the   Blind. 


A    REPLY. 


It  is  in  no  spirit  of  controversy,  but  from  a  feeling 
that  the  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  are  placed 
in  a  false  light,  that  I  enter  a  protest  against  certain 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  "  Open  Letter  "  entitled 
"The  Blind  as  Students,"  in  the  November  Cen- 
tury. 

After  the  faint  praise  of  the  opening  sentence  we 
are  told  that  the  schools  "  are  fearfully  one-sided  in 
their  training,  lamentably  limited  in  their  scope."  First, 
let  us  see  what  their  scope  is.  That  of  one,  according: 
to  the  words  of  the  director,  taken  from  its  prospectus, 
is,  "in  all  cases  to  fit  them  [the  pupils]  for  usefulness 
in  life,  and  for  maintaining  themselves,  if  necessary,  by 
their  own  efforts  " ;  of  another,  "  to  furnish  to  the  blind 
children  of  the  State  the  best  known  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  education,  and  to  train  them  in 
some  useful  profession  or  manual  art,  by  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  their  own  support  after 
leaving  the  institution."  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
"  lamentably  limited  "  thus  far,  and  these  are  but  speci- 
mens of  many  which  might  be  cited. 

Just  what  is  meant  by^heir  being  "  fearfully  one- 
sided in  their  training  "  is  not  made  very  clear.  They 
are  charged  with  conducing  to  "  blindisms,"  such  as 
"  snapping  the  fingers  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
extended  hand  when  about  to  exchange  a  friendly 
greeting  or  pass  an  object."  How  it  may  have  been  in 
time  past  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  in  an  experience  of 
three  years'  teaching,  and  having  witnessed  their 
greetings  and  hand-shakings  scores  of  times,  I  have 
never  yet  noticed  the  "  snapping  of  fingers,"  nor  until 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Perry's  letter  had  I  heard  of  such 
an  expedient.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  have 
known  cases  where  pupils  have  come  to  the  school  with 
"  blindisms  "  acquired  at  home,  such  as  moving  the 
body  and  making  grotesque  motions  with  the  hands 
and  arms,  which  gradually  disappeared  under  the  timely 
and  friendly  admonitions  of  teachers  and  the  influence 
of  their  new  companions,  many  of  whom  have  gone 
through  the  same  experience  and  are  on  the  lookout 
for  these  peculiarities  in  new-comers. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  is  accomplished  that  might  be 
wished,  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  public  schools. 
The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  up  to  and  including  the  ordinary  high  school. 

Last  year  a  lady,  known  as  a  lecturer  in  an  adjoin- 
ing State,  visited  a  class  of  blind  in  algebra.    After 
listening  to  the  recitation,  which  consisted  in  solving 
problems  of  two  and  three  unknown  quantities,  from 
books  printed  in  the  ordinary  raised  type,  the  time 
spent  in  the  learning  of  which   Mr.  Perry  considers 
"  wholly  wasted,"  she  told  them  that  they  recited  as 
well  as  any  seeing  scholars  she  ever  heard.    A  young 
man  from  the  same  school  last  year  entered  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  passing    the    required  examination 
opened  with  six  blind  children  under  the 
oare  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.    It  is  the  first  insti- 
tution in  the  world,  where  a  systematic  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  was  attempted,  and  it  has 
been  a  mjdel  for  other  sohools  in  Europe 
and  Amerioa. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  depart- 
ments. Several  buildings  have  been  ereot- 
ed,  as  they  were  needed,  and  the  girls  are  in 
houses  by  themselves. 

The  musical  inBtruotion  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. The  tuning  of  pianos  in  the  publio 
BOhools  of  Boston  haB  been  entrusted  to 
pnpils  of  this  sohool.  The  first  books  for 
the  blind  were  printed  here. 


without  a  single  "  condition,"  while  several  other  can- 
didates, some  of  whom  were  college  graduates,  were 
"  conditioned  "  on  two  or  more  subjects.  I  give  these 
merely  as  examples  of  what  the  institutions  are  doing 
educationally.  I  would  not  discourage  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  public  schools,  as  the  writer  recom- 
mends, if  it  were  practicable.  But  we  must  take  the 
facts  as  they  are,  and  as  the  case  now  stands  it  is  un- 
questionably impracticable.  Of  this,  however,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  now  to  speak. 

We  are  told  that  our  methods  are  "  slow  and  clumsy. " 
It  is  only  fair  to  judge  of  the  methods  by  the  results. 
The  young  man  referred  to  was  congratulated  upon 
his  successful  examination  by  a  seeing  classmate,  who 
said,  "  If  my  college  had  done  for  me  what  your  little 
school  has  for  you,  I  should  be  satisfied."  It  is  further 
objected  that  "the  competition  at  such  institutions  is 
always  and  in  every  department  only  with  those  ham- 
pered by  a  like  disadvantage,' '  and  that  the  pupil "  needs 
the  constant  spur  to  his  pride  of  seeing  those  about  him 
accomplishing  more  in  less  time,  to  stimulate  his  ambi- 
tion." What  stimulus  can  there  be  to  the  ambition  of 
a  pupil  capable  of  learning  a  lesson  from  one  or  two 
readings,  in  surrounding  him  with  children  who,  "with 
fingers  crammed  into  their  ears,  buzz  over  a  lesson  of 
three  pages  for  the  fifteenth  time  "  ? 

The  efficiency  of  wooden  maps  and  globes  in  teach- 
ing geography  is  admitted ;  but  "  an  excellent  substi- 
tute may  be  furnished  by  any  friend  at  home  who  will 
carefully  trace  the  outlines  of  maps  in  a  common  atlas." 
"  Whatever  these  contrivances  lack,  the  native  ingenu- 
ity and  aptitude  of  the  pupil  must  supply."  This  is 
followed  by  the  sage  remark  that  "  after  all,  the  stim- 
ulating of  these  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  number 
of  facts  or  theories  crammed  into  his  brain  by  patent 
processes."  Why  should  not  this  hold  as  true  for  the 
"  clumsy  methods  "  of  the  schools  in  question  ?  Why 
should  the  writer  take  into  consideration,  at  all,  the 
methods  of  instruction  if,  as  he  further  says  of  the  pupil, 
"  it  is  what  he  is,  and  not  what  he  is  taught,  that  makes 
him  a  success  or  a  failure  "  ?  A  casual  reader  would  be 
led  to  infer  that  a  school  for  the  blind  assumes  to  take 
in  hand  any  "  individual  under  thirty  "  and  turn  him  out 
a  "  finished  specimen  of  its  educational  excellence."  As, 
however,  the  school  age  is  usually  placed  at  from  six  to 
twenty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  does  not  fall 
within  its  "  scope." 

In  short,  Mr.  Perry,  notwithstandinghis  characteriza- 
tion of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  schools  as  "clumsy," 
recommends,  especially  in  the  home,  the  use  of  the 
Braille-board  for  writing,  maps  in  relief,  and  the  type- 
board  for  arithmetical  calculations. 

These  constitute  in  effect  nearly  all  the  apparatus, 
designed  specially  for  the  blind  used  in  the  schools, 
with  the  exception  that  here  their  use  is  directed  by 
experienced  teachers. 

J.    T.  Morey. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 
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AT  EASTER  TIME. 


BY   ELLEN    HAILE. 


Children,  I  have  something  to  show  you. 

Yes  !  that's  right !  Come  close  to  me. 
Little  ones  in  front:  the  tall  boys  and  girls 
looking  over  their  shoulders,  and  heads, 
and  the  largest  ones  of  all  still  behind.  No 
pushing.  Don't  crowd  one  another.  There's 
room  enough  for  every  one  to  see,  but  most 
of  all,  to  hear  ! 

What  is  this  in  my  hand  ? 

"A  ball  of  yellow  silk,"  you  saj 

Yes,  but  it  is  more  than  that.- 

How  soft  it  is:  how  dainty. 

How  wonderful  and  beautiful 
the  weaving  of  the  yellow 
threads  together  ;  in  and  out, 
over  and  over,  under  and 
across. 

It  is  a  shell.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  more  beautiful  one  ?  It 
is  a  house,  and  in  it  lives,  what, 
children  dear? 

"A  butterfly,  did  you  say  ?" 

Yes,  that  is  true. 

A  butterfly  is  in  this  soft, 
delicate  little  house.  You  have 
seen  ever  so  many  like  him, 
flying  about  the  garden,  among 
the  roses  on  a  summer  morning. 
What  wonderful  colors  their 
wings  have  as  they  flutter  in  the 
sunshine.  How  fast  they  quiver, 
these  wings,  now  here,  and 
there  and  every  where.  Can 
you  catch  one  ? 

Well,  of  course  you  might, 
if  you  tried  very  hard,  and  ran 
about  until  your  breath  was  all 
gone,  and  your  cheeks  as  red 
as  the  roses  themselves.  You 
might  catch  one,  and  see  for 
yourself  that  the  butterfly's 
wings  in  all  their  dainty  soft- 
ness are  made  of  what  ? 

Hundreds  and  hundreds   of 
tiny  feathers,    laid    one  upon 
another,  as  the  feathers  on  the 
bird's  wings  lie.      You  might 
study    the    dainty    lines    and 
curves,    the    delicate  spots  of 
blue  and  yellow,  of  brown  and 
gold,   notice  its  eyes,   and  the 
long  delicate  feelers,  the  soft, 
soft  lining  of    its  wings,    and 
then  ?      Then    I    hope    you'd 
lift  the  net    you  had    caught 
it  in,    very  cautiously,  very  carefully,    so 
as  not    to    injure  or  even    ruffle   one    of 
those  delicate  feathers,  and  let  the  butter- 
fly  skim  away  into  the  sunshine  again,  a 
blaze  of  fluttering  color,   against  the  rose 
trees. 

And  just  such  a  butterfly  is  alive  in  this 
dainty  house  that  I  am  holding  in  my 
hand. 

Yes,  just  such  a  butterfly,  and,  if  we  only 
have  patience  and  wait,  one  of  these  days  it 
will  be  just  the  same  joyous,  beautiful 
winged  flower  as  so  many  others  of  its  kind 
out  there  in  the  garden  among  the  roses. 

Children,  dear,  do  you  wonder  what  I  am 
coming  to?  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing perfectly  true  about  a  dear  little  girl, 
and  all  the  while  I  am  talking  about  her  I 
want  you  to  have  in  mind  my  butterfly's 
shell  and  that  which  is  going  to  be  a  seeing, 
hearing  life  inside. 

There  was  born  eight  years  ago  down  in 


Alabama — where  the  mocking  birds  live,you 
know, — a  baby  girl.  Have  you  a  baby  sis- 
ter, little  boys  and  girls?  And  if  you  have 
do  you  love  her  ? 

Well!  that  was  a  shout — "Of  course  we 
do!"  I  thought  you  did.  And  you  can 
understand  how  everyone  who  knew  her 
loved  this  dear  little  baby  girl,  who  crowed 
and  laughed,  winked  her  bright  eyes,  and 
tried  to  say  "papa  and  mamma,"  just  as 
your  baby  does. 

Her  name  is  Helen,  this  little  girl,  for  I 
am  telling  you  about  a  real  little  body — 
Helen  Keller.  While  yet  a  baby  only 
nineteen  months  old  she  was  taken  very  ill, 
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and  when  her  suffering  was  over  and  health 
came  back  again,  it  was  found  that  she  was 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

Think,  children  dear,  like  the  butterfly 
shut  up  in  its  silken  house,  little  Helen's 
soul  lives  in  its  house,  the  body.  It  cannot 
see  out  of  the  windows  of  her  eyes  or  speak 
through  the  door  of  her  mouth,  nor  hear  a 
sound,  nor  smell  the  flowers. 

Do  you  not  feel  very  sorry  to  think  of  her 
loneliness?  I  know  you  do;  but  all  the  while 
I  am  telling  you  about  her  I  want  you  to 
keep  thinking  of  the  cocoon — that  is  the 
name  of  this  silken  shell. 

Don't  think  that  little  Helen  is  a  sorrow- 
ful little  girl.  No,  indeed,  she  laughs  and 
dances  about  the  house,  and  she  knows 
every  one  in  it, — more  than  that,  every  one 
she  has  met  once  or  twice  before.  Shall  I 
tell  you  how?  She  touches  them  perhaps, 
with  just  a  finger- tip,  and  that  is  the  same 
as  it  would  be  if  you  were  to  look  at  them. 


She  flits  about  the  house  as  fearlessly  as 
you  would  run  about,  children,  and  she  can 
find  her  own  clothes  and  playthings  by 
means  of  these  same  wonderful  fingers. 

This  is  how  the  little  girl  learned  to 
read. 

A  doll  had  been  sent  Helen  from  Boston; 
and  when  she  had  made  a  satisfactory  ex- 
ploration of  it,  and  was  sitting  quietly  hold- 
ing it,  Miss  Sullivan  took  Helen's  hand  and 
passed  it  over  the  doll ;  she  then  made  the 
letters  d-o-1-1  in  the  finger-alphabet  while 
Helen  held  her  hand. 

Miss  Sullivan  says:  "I  began  to  make 
the  letters  a  second  time.  She  immediately 
dropped  the  doll,  and  followed 
the  motions  of  my  fingers  with 
one  hand,  while  she  repeated 
the  letters  with  the  other.  She 
next  tried  to  spell  the  word 
without  assistance,  though 
rather  awkwardly.  She  did 
not  give  the  double  I,  and  so  I 
spelled  the  word  once  more, 
laying  stress  on  the  repeated 
letter.  She  then  spelled  '  doll ' 
correctly.  This  process  was  re- 
peated with  other  words,  and 
Helen  soon  learned  six  words, 
—'doll,'  'hat,'  'mug,'  'pin,' 
'  cup,'  '  ball.'  When  given  one 
of  these  objects,  she  would 
spell  its  name,  but  it  was  more 
than  a  week  before  she  under- 
stood that  all  things  were  thus 
identified."  In  a  surprisingly 
short  time  Helen  completely 
mastered  the  notion  that  ob- 
jects liad  names,  and  that  the 
finger  alphabet  opened  up  to 
her  a  rich  avenue  of  knowledge. 
Everything  had  to  be  named, 
and  she  seemed  to  remember 
difficult  combinations  of  letters, 
such  as  "heliotrope"  and 
"chrysanthemum,"  quite  as 
readily  and  securely  as  shorter 
words.  In  less  than  two  months 
she  learned  300  words,  and  in 
about  'four  months  she  had 
acquired  625  words,  —  a  truly 
remarkable  achievement.  She 
still  used  her  gesture-signs;  but, 
as  her  knowledge  of  words  in- 
creased, the  former  fell  into 
disuse.  Next  verbs  were  taught 
her,  beginning  with  such  as 
Helen  herself  could  act,  as 
"sit,"  "stand,"  "shut," 
"open,"  etc.  Prepositions  were  similarly 
mastered.  Helen  was  placed  in  the  ward- 
robe, and  the  sentence  spelled  out  to  her. 
"Boxiso«  table,"  "Mildred  is  in  crib," 
are  sentences  which  she  constructed  after 
little  more  than  a  month's  instruction.  Ad- 
jectives were  skilfully  introduced  by  an 
object-lesson  upon  a  large,  soft  worsted 
ball  and  a  bullet.  Helen  felt  the  difference 
in  size  at  once.  "Taking  the  bullet,  she 
made  her  habitual  sign  for  '  small' ;  that  is, 
by  pinching  a  little  bit  of  the  skin  of  one 
hand.  Then  she  took  the  other  ball,  and 
made  her  sign  for  'large'  by  spreading 
both  hands  over  it.  I  substituted  the  ad- 
jectives 'large'  and  'small'  for  these  signs. 
Then  her  attention  was  called  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  one  ball,  and  the  softness  of  the 
other;  and  so  she  learned  'soft'  and  'hard.' 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  felt  of  her 
little  sister's  head  and  said  to  her  mother# 
'Mildred's  head  is  small  and  hard.'    Even 
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so  arbitrary  elements  of  language  as  the  auxiliary  'will'  and 
the  conjunction  '  and '  were  learned  before  two  months  of  in- 
struction had  passed,  and  on  May  1  she  formed  the  sentence, 
'  Give  Helen  key,  and  Helen  will  open  door.'  " 

From  this  the  step  to  reading  the  raised  type  of  the  blind  was 
an  easy  one.  "Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  she  learned  all  the 
letters,  both  capital  and  small,  in  one  day.  Next  I  turned  to 
the  first  page  of  the  'Primer,'  and  made  her  touch  the  word 
'cat,'  spelling  it  on  my.fingers  at  the  same  time.  Instantly  she 
caught  the  idea,  and  asked  me  to  find  'dog,'  and  many  other 
-words.  Indeed,  she  was  much  displeased  because  I  could  not 
find  her  name  in  the  book."  She  soon  added  writing  to  her 
accomplishments,  and  carefully  formed  the  letters  upon  the 
;grooved  boards  used  by  the  blind.  On  the  12th  of  July  she  wrote 
her  first  letter.  Letter  writing  is  now  quite  a  passion  with  her, 
.and  each  letter  is  a  marked  improvement  upon  its  predecessors." 

Here  is  an  exact  copy  of  one  of  her  letters.  Isn't  it  very,  very 
^good  for  a  little  girl  only  eight  years  old,  and  who  is  deaf  and 
-dumb  and  blind  ? 

Poor  little  girl!  are  you  not  very  sorry  for  her? 

And  yet  she  is  as  happy  as  her  days  are  long.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  often  when  He  sees  fit  to  send  some  one  of  His  earthly 
-children  a  great  trouble  to  bear,  gives  with  the  trouble  a  con- 
tented heart,  a  cheerful  spirit  that  tries  its  best  to  bear  its 
troubles  patiently  and  to  rind  some  sweet  flower  in  its  bed  of 
nettles. 

The  young  lady  who  has  her  arms  around  little  Helen  in  the 
picture  is  her  teacher,  and  able  to  sympathize  with  and  pity  her 
little  friend  better  than  either  you  or  I  can  do,  children,  because 
she  is  blind,  too,  and  was  educated  to  be  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  Children,  dear,  I  am  afraid 
it1  is  but  a  very  poor  idea  I  have  given  you  of  this  little  girl  of 
only  eight  years  of  age  who  has  so  little  and  yet  so  much. 
Do  you  think  you  might  learn  a  lesson  from  her  patience,  her 
•cheerfulness,  and  her  happy  face?  I  do,  and  here  it  is!  Make 
■the  best  of  what  God  has  giveu  you.  Try  to  bear  patiently 
..any  trouble  He  may  send  you. 

And  best  of  all,  try  to  improve  with  all  your  might  and  strength 
the  talents  He  has  given  you. 

Then  shall  I  tell  you  how  to  use  your  eyes  and  mouths  and 
■ears  ? 

Try  to  see  God's  work  that  is  waiting  for  you  to  do  it. 

Try  to  hear  God's  holy  Word,  and  the  voices  of  those  in 
'trouble,  that  you  may  help  them.  Try  to  speak  always  the 
truth,  and  remembering  always  those  to  whom  God  has  not 
.seen  fit  to  give  all  these  great  gifts  of  seeing,  hearing  and  speak- 
ing, in  your  prayers  be  very  humble  and  grateful  for  your  own 
.mercies — and  so,  try  to  deserve  them. 
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Strive  everywhere  and  in  all  things  to  be  at  peace.    If  troul 
comes  from  within  or  without,  treat  it  peacefully.     If  joy  com 
receive  it  peacefully,  without  excitement.      If  we  must  netejl 
flee  from  evil,  let  us  do  it  calmly,  without  agitation,  or  we  rfflr 
stumble  and  fall  in  our  haste.     Let  us  do  good  peacefully,  or  c 
hurry  will  lead  us  into  endless  faults.     Even  repentance  is  won 
which  should  be  carried  on  peacefully. — St.  Francis  de  Saks. 
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Children's  Fair 

in  aid  oi  tlic 

KINDERGARTEN  (or  to  Blind, 

At  89  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave., 

APRIL  14,  18S8,  from  10  A.  Sl.to  10  P.  M 
TICKETS,  10  CENTS. 

This  Fair  is  tor  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  five  little 
girls  under  12  years  old,  to  help  the  blind  children, 
and  of  articles  which  friends  interested  in  them  and 
their  charity  have  contributed.  12f 


■ 


The  entertainment  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe's  residence  on 
April  14  and  16  promises  to  be  most  attractive. 
"The  Pageant,"  by  Christina  Rosetti  will  be  per- 
formed by  children. 

Com.  K.  B.  Forbes,  who  is  now  84  years  of 
age,  has  contributed  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  estab- 
lishing a  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  a  miniature 
yacht,  made  by  his  own  hands,  which  is  uow  on 
exhibition  at  the  store  of  Geo.  B.  Appleton  &  Co., 
354  Washington  street. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

ENDOWMENT    FOND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 

from  date  of  March  6  to  March  22,  1888 :  — 

Amory ,  Mrs.  William 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  sixth  contribution... 

Bartlett,  MIbs 

Barnnam,  William  A 

Cary,  the  Misses,  Cambridge 

Deblols,  S.  tt.,  second  contribution 

Dexter,  Miss  K.  L 

Four  little  children 

Goodnow,  Lucia  M 

H.,  C.  G 

Head ,  Charles 

HiKglaeon,  Waldo 

Holmes,  Mrs.  B.  J.,  Becond  contribution 

Inches,  Mrs.  J.  C 

Jackson.  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  fifth  contribution 

Lorlng,  Mrs.  W,  Caleb,  second  contribution... 

Lowell,  Mrs.  G.  G.,thlrd  contribution 

Lyman,  Theodore 

Merriam,  Mrs.  Caroline 

Merrlam,  Charles,  second  contribution 

Montgomery,  William,  sixth  contribution 


•  e 


Moibb,  M1B8  Margaret  F 

Muslcale  at  MrB.  J.  W.  Howe's 

Parkman,  George  F 

PhllllpB,  Mrs.  John  C,  Jr.,  third  contribution 

Reynolds,  W.  H  ,  Becond  contribution 

Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B 

Swan,  Mrs  Robert,  fifth  contribution 

Wales,  MIbb  M.  A.,  Blxth  contribution 

Wells,  Mrs.E.  S 

Whitney.  MIbs  Eunice 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  third  contribution 

Previously  acknowledged.  817,380  33,  less 
S20  given  by  E.  D.  Peters  lor  current 
expenses 
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EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


SATURDAY,    APKIL    14,    1888. 


year,  -which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  perma- 
nent fund  of  8100,000.  Twenty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  received  thus  far  for  tnis  puroose. 
Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  annual  sub- 
scriptions, are  most  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


FOE   THE    BUND. 


Twenty-three  Thousand  Dollars  for  the  Kin- 
dergarteu.— More  Money  Needed. 


Total 821,094! 

ANNUAL  INCOME  FOB.  CUBRBNT  EXPENSES. 


Four  little  children 

Peters.  E.  D 

Previously  acknowledged . 


8200.00 

20.00 

370.00 

Total 8690.00 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  read  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
AnagnOB,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it.     ■ 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  Tweuty-one  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  more  will  be  as  fast,  as  the  means  for 
their  support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year,  which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  perma- 
nent fund  of  $100,000.  Twenty-one  thousand 
dollars  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this  pur- 
pose. Farther  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  an- 
nual subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  178  Devonehire  Street,  Boston. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  th^'Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  March  22  to  April  7, 1888: 

A  friend  of  the  little  blmu  childreu 8500.00 

400.00 

A  friend 60.00 

Buttertield*K , .50 

Cummings,Jli*i.G»  A^ 5.00 

Durant,  WinTsmT. 50.00 

Easter  collection , 2.00 

Kimball.  Mrs.M.  Day  (second  contribution.  50.00 

Mason,  Miss  E.  F.  (second  contribution) . . .  500.00 

McKim.  Miss  Alice,  N«w  York 10.00 

Minot.J.  Grafton „T - 15.00 

Peabody ,  Mrs.  R.  S 25.00 

Proceeds  of  concert  at  Jamaica  Plain  by 

nupila  ot  Perkins  Institution 139,25 

Pichardson,   Mrs.  T.  O.,  second  contribu- 
tion   25.00 

Sabine.  Mary  K.. 5.00 

Salem  Young  Women's  Christian  Temper- 

ance;Union 3,00 

Sesrs,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  second  contribution 100.00 

Mrs.  George  C.  Sbattuck 10.00 

Trieliel,  Miss  Mathilde.  New  York 2.00 

Washburn,  Rev,  A.   F.,  second  contribu- 
tion   10.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  second  contri- 
bution   20  00 

Weld,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  second  contribution 25.00 

Whittemore.  Miss  E.  M., 5.00 

Wolcott,  Roger 50.00 

Young  ladies  of  Lasell  Seminary 25.00 

Previously  acknowledged 21.094.33 

Total. 823,12108 

Annual  income  for  current  expenses 8690 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned,  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  And  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  Twenty-two  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  more  willfce  as  fast  as  the  means  for 
their  support  are  supplied.  Fire  thousand  dol- 
lars are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
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FOR  THE  BLIND. 
A  delightful  children's  entertainment  was 
given  at  the  residence  oi  Mrs.  ,j.  Arthur 
Beebe,  No.  83  Beacon  street,  yesterday  after- 
noon at  4:30,  which  was  very  well  attended 
despite  the  rainy  weather.  Mrs.  Erring  Wins- 
low  was  the  manager  of  the  entertainment, 
and  was  assisted  Dy  ilrs.  Clement.  The  end 
of  the  drawing  room  was  fitted  with  a  minia- 
ture stage,  and  a  pageant  in  which  12  boys 
and  girls  participated  was  a  most  attractive 
feature.  Six  tableaux  were  then  given,  all  well 
acted  and  received  with  great  appreciation. 
Little  Edith  31.  Thomas,  the  "second  Laura 
iSridgeman"  as  sue  is  called,  was  taught  a 
voru  by  her  teacher.  The  programme  was 
well  carried  out  and  was  a  great  success, 
netting  a  large  sum  tor  the  Kindergarten  tor 
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SUNDAY,  APRIL  15,  1888. 

The  first  children's  performance  for 

the  kindergarten  of  the  blind  took  place 
at  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe's  yesterday  after- 
noon at  4.30  o'clook  before  a  "brilliant  com- 
pany. The  entertainment  beean  with  sing- 
ing by  the  blind  children.  A  series  of 
tableaux  followed,  in  which  Miss  Dorothy 
Devens  impersonated  Pandora.  Master 
Arthur  Beebe  thel  archer,  Miss  Rosamond 
Smith  Easter,  Miss  Blossom  Fenno,  girl  with 
mandolin,  and  several  children  made  an 
exquisite  group  representing  the  Frieze 
on  Keats'  Grecian  urn.  During  the  latter 
tableaux  Mrs.  Erying  Winslow  read  the 
descriptive  noems.  Then  came  "The 
Pageant,"  by  Christine  Kosetti.  which  was 
charmingly  impersonated  by  Master  Brad- 
ley Fenno  ,as  January,  Miss  Mary  Hoaguo 
February,  Master  Edward  Fenno  March, 
Miss  Ethel  Greenough  April,  Miss  Marian 
Lockwood  May,  Miss  Emily  Beebe  June, 
Master  Robert  Clement  July,  Master  Doug- 
lass Cochrane  August,  Miss  Constance  Tib-, 
bett  September,  Master  Charlie  Winslow 
October,  Miss  Rita  Gray  November,  and 
Master  Malcolm  Greenough  December. 
The  whole  entertainment  was  most  unique 
and  charming,  and  reflected  the  greatest 
possible  credit  upon  Mrs.  Winslow's  train- 
ing and  supervision,  for  she  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  pains  to  make  the  pro- 
gramme a  success.  The  second  perform- 
ance is  on  Tuesday  at  same  hour.  Every 
ticket  was  sold  for  both  afternoons  weeks 
ago. 
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April  19  1888]     (9) 


.      Tot,a> 823,121.08  I 

Annual  Income  for  current  espouses 690.00  ' 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  Twenty-two  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for 
their  support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year,  which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  perma- 
nent fund  of  $100,000.  Twenty-three  thousand 
dollars  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this  pur- 
pose. Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  an- 
nual subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  21,  3  888 


For  the  Blind  Kindergarten i 
A  very  successful  entertainment  in  aid  of  |the 
Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind  had  its  repetition  at , 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Beebe's  residence,  83  Beacon  street, 
yesterday  afteruoon.  The  programme,  after  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  manner  of  teaching , 
the  very  smallest  blind  children  in  Mr.  Anagnos's  | 
care,  consisted  of  the  performance  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  masque  of  the  months  by  children  in 
poetic  costume,  setting  forth  the  pageant  of  the 
year  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  poem,  followed 
by  a  series  of  equally  tasteful  tableaux.  A  num- 
ber of  households  in  the  neighborhood  contrib- 
uted the  bright  and  pretty  children  who  recited : 
and  acted  the  poem,  and  were  dressed  and  posed 
for  the  tableaux.  Mrs.  Winslow  read-  the  verses 
illustrated  in  the  tableaux,  Mrs.  Clement  directed 
the  costuming  and  posing,  and  Mrs.  Tippett  pro- 
vided the  music.  Mr.  Beebe's  large  parlors  were 
filled  on  both  days,  and  quite  a  substantial  sum 
for  the  kindergarten  must  have  been  realized. 


KINDEEGABTEN  POE  THE  BLIND, 


ENDOWMENT   FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 

from  date  of  March  22  to  April  7,  1888  :  — 

Afrlendof  the  little  blind  children 8600.00 

A  irlend  ol  the  little  blind  children 400 .00 

Atriend 6000 

Bntterfleld  ...«..,, _-»o 

OnmmlnKs.MTS.C-.A. 6.00 

Durant,  William 60  00 

Easter  collection ■■•■■■■; .A'TSl 

Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day,  second  contribution  ...  60  00 

Mason,  Mies  E.  F..  second  contribution 600  00 

McKim,  Miss  Alice,  New  York 10  00 

Mlnot,  J.  Grafton 1600 

Peabody,  Mrs.  R.  S 25.00 

Proceeds  of  concert  at  Jamaica  Plain  by  „.„_ 

pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  ••-••■••• 139  25 

Richardson,  Mrs.  T.  O.,  second  contribution..  26.00 

Sabine.  Mary  K •• 6.00 

Salem  Young  Women's  Christian  Temperance 

Union 3.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H,  second  contribution 1?US°, 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  George  C Mi'22 

Trlebel,  Miss  Mathllde,  New  York „£-92 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  second  contribution  20  00 

Washburn,  Rev.  A.  F.,  second  contribution.. .  10  00 

Weld,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  second  contribution 25 .00 

Whlttemore,  Miss  E.  M 6.00 

Wolcott,  Roger 50  00 

Young  ladies  of  Lasell  Seminary ngiSs 

Previously  acknowledged nl,0Vi.i6 


MISS  FYFFB  AND   MR.  RIDDLE. 

They  Are  United  in  Artistic  Service  of  the  | 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  weather  forbade,   but  there  were   qaite  a 
number  who  refused  to  recognize  itB  embargo  and  i 
lent  their  presence  to  the  entertainment  givea 
last  evening  in  Association  Hall,  Charlestown,  for  j 
the  augmentation  of  the  fund  which  is  meant  to 
reach  (it  has,  unfortunately,  still  a  long  way  to  go) 
$100,000  and  endow  that  incomparable  charity, 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.   The  artists— each 
of  them  is  richly  entitled  to  that  designation— who 
made  it  seem  to    the    delighted   audience  the  su- 
premest  selfishness  to  contribute  in  this  way  to  the 
fund,    were    Miss  Fytte  and  Mr.  George  Riddle. 
The  former's  programme  included  four  selections 
from,  respectively,  Rossini,  Ernst  Jonas,   Haydn 
and  Svendsen,to  which  the  audience  insisted  upon 
adding  a  fifth.    T  ese    Miss  FyfEe's  violin    ren- 
dered    in     an     exquisite     manner.    Svendsen's 
"Romanza,"  especially,  she  gave  with  a  delicacy 
and  fineness  of  touch  and  a  sustained  sweetness 
that  quite  enthralled  her  auditors.    Mr.  Kiddle, 
whose  evenness  of  performance  is  so  striking  that 
he  may  be  said  to  be  always  at  Ilia  best,  first  intro- 
duced his  listeners  to  that  little  coterie  of  modern 
Bostonians  whom  Mr.  Howells  makes  himself  so 
merry  in  making   ridiculous,    namely,   the  Kob- 
ertses,  the    Bemises,  the   Lawtons,  the    Crashaws 
et  al.    The  chapter  in  the  l.ves  of  these  simpletons 
chosen  by  Mr.  Riddle  was  that  absurd  little  con- 
tretemps exoerleuced  in  "The  Elevator."    "Annty 
Doleful,"  who  is    now    Mr.   Riddle's  inseparable 
companion,  of  course  pain  her  revivifvins  "visit"; 
KEugene   Aram"  related   his    dream   tirrulinirly 
rhrdngh  Mr.  Riddle's  lips,  and  "Boston  Fads"— 
also  one  of  Mr.  Riddle's    classics— demonstrated 
perfectly  that,  after   all,    they  have  a  mission  to 
perform  in    the   world  in   exciting    mankind  to 
healthful  ana  inextinguishablo  laughter. 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY  MORNING,  A1?RIL  22. 
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The   entertainment  given  on  the  afternoons  of 

April  14  and  17,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe, 
for  the  benefit  ol  the  Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind,  was 
one  ol  the  prettiest  and  most  poelic  performances  Imag- 
inable. None  but  children,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twelve,  took  part,  which  was  very  fitting,  In  view 
of  the  object,  and  a  lovelier,  more  picturesque  group  cl 
little  ones  could  not  well  be  found.  The  first  things  on 
the  programme  were  the  songs  by  a  number  of  the 
small  occupants  of  the  Kindergarten,  who  seemed  to  en 
joy  themselves  vastly,  applauding  their  own  perform 
ancewlth  asgooda  will  as  their  hearers.  Edith  Thomas, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  then  received  an  object  lesson, 
after  which  came  the  chief  feature  of  the  entertainment, 
"The  Pageant,"  by  Christina  Roseltl.  This  drama  of 
the  months  was  enacted  by  the  following  young  people: 
January,  Master  Bradley  iTenno;  February,  Miss  Mary 
Hoague;  March,  Master  Edward  Fenno;  April,  Miss 
Ethel  Greenough;  May,  Mi-s  Marlon  Lockwood;  June, 
Miss  Emily  Beebe;  July,  MaBter  Robert  Clement;  Au- 
gust, Master  Douglas  Cochrane;  September,  Miss  Con- 
stance Tippet;  October,  Master  Charles  Winslow;  No- 
vember, Miss  Ulta  Gray;  December,  Master  Malcolm 
Greenough.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  tableaux, 
most  artistically  arranged  and  costumed  by  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Clement,  who  has  a  rare  skill  in  adjusting  Ihe  fold3  of 
drapery,  choosing  and  combining  colord.  "The  Mata- 
dor" was  represented  by  Master  Monty  Smith;  "Easter" 
by  Miss  Rosamond  Smith ;  "Pandora"  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Devens;  "La  Mandolicata,"  by  Miss  Blossom  Fenno; 
"The  Archer"  by  Master  Arthur  Beck;  "Keat's  Ode  to* 
Greek  Urn,"  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  concluded 
the  list.  Mrs.  Erving  Winslow  added  much  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  all  by  her  lice  reading  of  ihe  poems  illustrated. 
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t\£™L    ?Z  lnstltt>«°n  deserving  a  hear- 

midPr^0?  lrT  press  and  PubHcthan  the 
Kindergarten   for  the    Blind.     This    most 

flm™?^  Charlty  has  been  in  °P«S 
hPP„  Lf  ^f;  TWeDty-two  chiWren  1'ave 
been  admitted  already,  and  more  will  be 
tauen  in  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their  sup- 
port are  supplied.  The  school  needs  $5000 
°JrT,e  t0TJhe  exPenses  of  the  current 
11;    ?!  an  effort  is  beinS  made  to  raise  a 

in"  th°f  i?-10?'000  f°r  the  P"rpose  of  "Kit- 
ing the  Kindergarten  and  securing  a  steady: 

M?™  nTT^     Up,t0   the  pre"ent  time 
$46 ,000  of  this  sum  lias  been  secured,  and 

„f  rl7  J?f  interested  in  the  education: 
of  little  children,  and  who  realize  the  duty1 
owed  by  the  community  to  little  children, 
and  especially  to  the  blind,  would  contrib- 
ute even  modest  sums  to  the  fund,  the 
needed  balance  could  be  speedily  raised. 
Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  of  178  Devonshire 
street,  is  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  and 
any  subscriptions  received  by  him,  how- 
ever small,  will  be  most  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. Let  the  public  take  hold  of  the 
matter  and  raise  the  balance  of  the  $100,000 
before  summer  sets  in. 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  APRIL  28,  1888. 


Jnraile  Concert 

In  aid  of  the  Fund  for  the  Kindergarten  for   the 

Blind. 

GIVEW  BY 

MISS  MAfTIE  P.  .LUTHER,  . 

ASSISTED  BY 


Flutist. 

Violinist. 

'Celloist. 

Elocutionists. 
Pianists. 


MASTER  W.  LOUIS  CHAPMAN, 

"  CUANDEE  PRATT, 

"  DANA  PRATT, 

MISS  EDNA  FLOYD.  ) 

MASTER  BERTIE  TOWER,      j 

MISS  HARRIET  BAKROWS,    > 
"       FLORENCE  WALL,         £ 
MASTER  L:iST£R  uARDELL  > 
— AT— 

Dean's  Hall,  Broadway,  below  P  St.  i 

Hi.uila]'  Evening,  April  SO,  1888. 

At  8  o'clock. 

TICKETS    15  CENTS. 

For  sale  at  C.  Hallett's,  661  Broadway,  and  at  the 
door. 


— A  juvenile  concert  will  be  given 
next  Moaday  evening  in  Dean's  Hall, 
City  Point,  in  aid  of  the  K  udergarten 
for  the  Blind,  and  'this  Object  Bhould 
attract  a  large  audience.  For  partii  a 
lars  see  amusement  column. 
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TWENTY    PAGES. 

The  second  performance  of  the  chil- 
dren's entertainment  for  tlie  Kindergarten 
of  the  Blind  at  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe'sTues- 
day  afternoon  was  as  suciesful  as  the  lirst. 
and  even  more  fully  attended.  The  tableau 
representing  ttie  frieze  on  Keats'  "Grecian 
I'm,"  and  the  gem  of  the  performance  was 
exquisitely  illustrated  by  Miss  Emily  Beebe, 
Miss  Ethel  Greenough,  Miss  Dorothy  Dev- 
ens.  M'ss  Rita  Gray,  and  Masters  Douglass, 
Cochrane,  Bradley,  Fenno  and  RobertClcm- 
ent.  During  this  tableau  Mrs.Erving  Wins- 
low  read  the  "Lines  to  a  Grecian  Urn"  in 
her  own  charming  style.  Mrs.  Winslow  and 
Mrs.  Clement  are  to  fee  heartily  congratu- 
lated upon  their  extremely  successful  and 
artistic  undertaking.  Among  those  who 
witnessed  the  entertainment  Tuesday  were 
Mr.  James  Lawrence,  Mrs.  James  H.  Blake, 
Mrs.  Lithg-ow  Devens,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pratt.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mine.  William 
Appleton,  Mrs.  George  W.  Wales,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Stevenson,  Miss  Beal.  Mrs.  Lmzee  Til- 
den,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  S.timson,  Mr.  Frank 
Hill  Smith,  Miss  Florence  Lyman,  Mrs. 
Ebeuezer  Gay,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the 
Misses  Brooks,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Stevens  and  Mrs. 
I.  Tucker  Burr,  Jr. 


FIRST  REGULAR  MEETING 
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PBrkiDs  lustitution  and  Mess.  School  for  the  Blind. 


So.  Boston,  Mass.,  January  12,  iSSS. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3.20  o'clock,  Chairman  Hart  presiding. 
After  the  report  of    the  Secretary  was  read  and  approved,  the  elei 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place,  with  the  following  result: 

Mr.  G.  E.  Hart,  President.  Mr.  A.  C.  Andrew,  /"/,,-/ 

Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Howland, Secretary.  Mr.  L.  W.  Titus.  Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Hart,  G.  G.  Goklthwait,  and  W.  B.  Perry. 

Following  the  election  of  officers,  came  the  most  important  business  of 
the  meeting,  namely:  —  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  membership. 
This  subject  was  touched  upon  at  the  preliminary  meeting  of  November 
10th ;  but  its  discussion  bade  fair  to  stretch  out  to  such  a  length,  that  motion 
was  made  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  was  passed,  and  it  was  left  to  be 
decided  at  the  first  regular  meeting. 

Mr.  Perry  made  a  motion  to  strike  out  Section  II  of  Article  IV,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr  Brown,  and  passed  by  the  Association.  Mr.  Andrew 
then  made  a  motion  to  change  the  number  of  Section  III,  to  V,  and  to 
insert  three  new  sections,  viz  : — the  present  II,  III,  and  IV  Sections  of 
Article  IV.  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Goldthwait.  After  a  protracted 
talk  on  the  subject,  the  vote  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

After  this  question  was  disposed  of,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  Constitution  to  be  printed.  It  was  at  last  voted  to  have 
two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  struck  off  in  ordinary  type,  a  previous  motion 
to  have  it  put  in  line  type,  having  been  defeated.  The  Association  then 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  have  two  hundred  copies  of  his  report  of  that 
meeting  printed,  and  to  send  a  copy,  together  with  the  Constitution,  to  c  . 
person  as  far  as  he  could  find  out,  who  was  eligible  for  membership  . 
sections  II  or  III  of  Article  IV,  also  an  invitation  to  join. 

This  closing  the  business  for  the  day  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  A 
little  while  was  then  spent  in  social  intercourse  after  which  a  supper  was 
served  by  caterer  Cummings,  which  was  enjoyed  immensely  by  the  entire 
company,  after  their  severe  labors  of  the  past  few  hours. 

At  supper  some  valuable  information  was  exchanged  and  some  pleasant 
stories  told.     Also  some  letters  of  regret  were  read.     Supper  being  over, 
the    hand    shaking   was   done,   and    the    adieus  said,  and   the   Assoc:.  1 
dispersed,  with  many  good  wishes  and  hopes  for  a  speedy  meeting,  with  sti 
more  of  the  friends  and  schoolmates. 

C.  A.  W.  Howland.  . 
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-^JUVENILE  CONCERTS 

IN    AID    OF    THE     FUND    FOR    THE 

Kindergarten  *  for  *  the  •  Blind, 

GIVEN    BY 

MISS  MATTIE  P.  LUTHER,  PIANIST, 

(Pupil  of  Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe). 

ASSISTED    BY 

Master  E.   LAWRENCE  BOSS,   Vocalist, 

(Soloist  at  Emmanuel  Church). 

Master  W.   LOUIS  CHAPMAN.  Flutist, 

(Pupil  of  Tremont  School  of  Music), 

Master  CHANDLER  PRATT,  Violinist, 

Master  DANA  PRATT,  'cellist, 

(Pupils  of  the  Misses  Park). 

Miss  EDNA  FLOYD,  \  c.        '. 

Master  BERTIE  TOWER,  |  Elocutlonlsts' 

(Pupils  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Tower). 

Miss  HARRIET  BURROWS,  1 

Miss  FLORENCE  WALL,  ^Pianists. 

Master  LESTER  CARDELL,  J 

At  DEAN'S  HALL, 

Broadway,  bet,  P,  &  Q,  Sts. 

-#fl?efldaY  Evening,  April  50%  1585,^- 

AT    EIGHT    O'CLOCK. 

TICKETS,    15    CENTS. 

For  sale  at  C.   HALLETT'S,  661  Broadway,  and  at  the  door. 
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i.     PIANO    TRIO.     Scotch  Airs 

Misses  Luther,  Wall,  and  Burrows. 

2.  SONG.     "The  Angels  Serenade."  . 

(With  Violin  obligato). 
Master  E.  Lawrence  Boss. 

3.  FLUTE  SOLO.     Scena  Tyrolienne. 

Master  W.  Louis  Chapman. 

4.  PTANO.     Waltz  in  Eb 

Miss  Mattie  Luther. 

5.  VIOLIN.     Minuetto.         ....... 

Master  Chandler  Pratt. 

6.  RECITATION.     Billie's    Thanksgiving. 

Master  Bertie  Tower. 

7.  TRIO,     Czarina  March,      ....... 

Masters  Chandler  and  Dana  Pratt  and  Lester  Cardell. 

8.  SONG.     The  Better  Land. 

9.  FLUTE.     La  Serenata. 


Master  Boss. 
Master  Chapman. 


Czeriiy 
Breiga 

Chopin 
Eickberg 

Bennett 

F.  //.  Cowen 

Braga 


10.  PIANO,     a.     2nd  Mazurk.  .  .  .  ...  .  .  Godard 

h.     Pilgrim's  Song  of  Hope.  ....  Batiste-Szvraz 

Miss  Luther. 

11.  RECITATION.     a.     Her  Name. 

b.  His  Valentine. 

c.  Selected. 

Miss  Edna  Floyd. 

12.  VIOLIN.     "The  Bee." 

Master  Chandler  Pratt. 

13.  The  Merry  Sleigh  Ride. 

Misses  Luther  and  Burrows, 
With  accompaniment  of  drum,  violin,  triangle,  sleigh  bells,  whip,  glockenspiel,  flute  and  popguns. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCipfl 
Pertii|§  Ii|§titutioii 

AND 

Massachusetts  School  For  The  Blind, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Adopted  November  to,  1S87. 
J.  N.  Fiske,  Printer,  Holliston,  Mass. 


PREAMBLE. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
ties  of  friendship  which  we  have  formed  in 
connection  with  our  school,  and  to  assist  each 
other  and  our  Alma  Mater  as  we  may  be  able, 
we,  the  undersigned,  Alumni  of  the  above 
Institution,  hereby  form  ourselves  into  an 
Alumni  Association. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
ARTICLE  II. 
Its  object  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  the 
Preamble,  the  perpetuation  of  our  fraternal 
relations,  our  mental  improvement,  and  the 
assistance  of  our  Institution  in  the  object  it 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sec.  1.  Its  officers  shall  be,  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  and 
an  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  three  members. 

Sec.  3.     The   President  shall  be,  ex  officio. 


Anno  XI. 
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Periodico  Mensuale  compilato  a  cura  della  SOCIETA  TOMMASEO 

Sede:  Piazza  S,  Maria  Novella.  17  (aperta  tutti  1  giorni  dalle  10  ant.  alio  4  pom.) 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN 

«  Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome  ». 

11  Boston  daily  Advertiser,  che  la  benevola  premura  del  sig.  Anagnos  ci 
linvia  di  la  dall'Atlantico,  porta  una  grata  notizia:  il  giorno  21  del  dicembre 
scorso  l'lstituto  Perkins,  di  Boston,  festeggio  il  50.°  anniversario  dell'  ammis- 
sione  di  Laura  Bridgman,  la  famosa  sordo-muta  cieca.  Essa  vi  fu  ricevuta  e 
istruita  dal  dottor  Samuele  Gridley  Howe,  fondatore  e,  per  quasi  mezzo 
secolo,  direttore  di  quell' Istituto:  l'educazione  di  quella  sventurata,  puo  ri- 
guardarsi  uno  de'  piu  singolari  e  de'  piu  importanti  avvenimenti  didattici  del 
nostro  tempo,  ed  aggiunge  fama  e  gloria  a  quel  raro  benefattore  degl'infelici,  a 
quell'apostolo  fervente  di  carita. 

La  storia  pietosa  di  Laura  Bridgman  fu  narrata  dalla  penna  immortale  di 
Carlo  Dickens.  II  libro  American  notes,  descrizione  arguta,  viva,  fedele  e  piena 
d'  humour  del  suo  primo  viaggio  in  America,  compiuto  nel  '42,  ha  un  intiero 
capitolo  dedicato  a  Boston  ed  alle  sue  istituzioni:  la  visita  in  quella  Perkins 
e  commovente....  «  Mi  stava  davanti  —  esso  dice  —  una  ragazza  cieca,  sorda, 
muta  e  priva  quasi  dell' odorato.  Mi  stava  davanti  una  creatura  bella  e 
giovane,  le  cui  umane  facolta  e  la  cui  potenza  d'amare,  sperare  e  aifezionarsi 
erano  come  sepolte  dentro  di  lei:  un  solo  senso  esteriore  l'animava:  il  senso 
del  tatto.  Essa  era  la,  davanti  a  me,  confinata,  per  cosi  dire,  in  una  cella  mar- 
morea,  entro  cui  non  penetrava  il  menomo  raggio  di  luce,  la  menoma  onda  di 
suono,  e  da  cui  pareva  tender  la  povera  mano,  attraverso  una  fessura  del  muro, 
a  implorare  un  aiuto  che  svegliasse  in  lei  lo  spirito  immortale  »  (1). 

Quando  il  dottor  Howe  si  rese  familiari  i  metodi  per  istruire  i  ciechi  e  i  sordo- 
muti,  spesso  penso  se  una  persona  colpita  da  quella  doppia  infermita  sarebbe 
stata  suscettibile  d'  istruzione,  prendendo  da'  varii  metodi  quanto  il  caso 
avesse  richiesto;  e  bramava  tentarne  F  esperimento.  Letta  in  un  giornale  la 
notizia  del  dott.  Muzzey  d'una  fanciulletta  in  Hanover  (New  Hampshire)  priva 
della  vista,  dell' udito  e  dell' odorato,  si  mise  subito  a  ricercarla  e,  in  un  piccolo 
villaggio  tra'monti,  trovo  una  bambinella,  d'otto  anni  appena,  ben  formata  della 
personcina,  di  temperamento  nervoso-sanguigno,  dalla  testa  grande  e  ben  model- 
lata,  cieca,  sorda  e  co!  senso  dell' odorato  tanto  imperfetto,  che,  dissimile 
da'  sordo-muti,  i  quali  odorano  continuamente  ogni  cosa,  essa  non  odorava 
neanche  il  pane.  Era  nata,  nel  '29,  sana,  vispa  e  con  certi  occhietti  azzurri  e 
grandi  ch'erano  un  amore,  ma  cosi  deboluccia  e  mingherlina,  che  i  genitori 
temevano  sempre  di  perderla.  Piu  attacchi  violenti  di  scarlattina  le  tolsero  per 
sempre  Ja  vista,  l'udito  e  l'olfatto :  l'oscurita  e  il  silenzio  della  tomba  si  fecero 
intorno  a  lei,  quando  appunto  aveva  dato  i  primi  segni  d'una  sana  intelligenza,. 
il  primo  saluto  alia  vita;  e  dalla  sua  tenera  eta  non  vide  piu  il  sorriso  materno7. 
non  udi  piufla  paterna  voce ;  genitori,  fratelli,  sorelle,  divennero  per  lei  null'altro 
che  forme  materiali,  tangibili,  come  le  masserizie  di  casa,  come  gli  animali 
domestici.  Ma  l'intelligenza  sopravvisse  a'sensi  perduti:  appena  pote  riaversi  e 
andar  ritta,  si  diede  a  esplorare  pian  pianino  la  stanza,  la  casa;  si  rese  fami- 
liari   la    forma,  il  peso,  la  densita  e  il  calore  di  tutti  gli  oggetti  che   poteva 


of  ii.      Co  nmittce  and  Cbai 

Sec.  4.    All  officers  shall  be  elected 

those   membera 

lit  al   the   regular   meeting, 
^hall  elect. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
.1.     All   young  men   who   are  regular 
graduates  of  the    Institution,  shall  be  eligible 
Membership  in  this  Association. 

Sec.  z.     Any  man  who  has  been  com 
with  the  Institution,   as  a  pupil,  for  two  year- 
prior  to  1S7S,  and  who  has  received  an  i. 
able  discharge,  on  a  three-fourths   vote  of  the 
A     ociation    shall   become   eligible   for   mem- 
bership. 

Stc.  3.  Any  man  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Institution,  as  a  pupil,  for  one  year 
subsequent  to  1S7S,  and  who  has  received  an 
honorable  discharge,  on  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  Association,  shall  become  eligible  for 
membership. 

Sec.  4.  Every  man,  on  entering  the  Associ- 
ation, shall  sign  the  Constitution,  and  pay  an 
admission  fee  of  one  dollar. 

SEC.  5.     An  annual  tax  for  usual  or  5] 
expenses,  of  such  amount  as  may  be  dt 
ned  upon,  may  be  levied  by  vote  of  the  Ass    - 
ciation. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Sec.  i.  An  annual  meeting  shall  be 
in  the  month  of  June,  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  transaction  of  any  other  busi- 
ness that  may  properly  come  before  it.  Wrh- 
ten  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  sent  by 
the  Secretary  to  each  member  of  the  A 
ation. 

Sec.  2.     The  Executive  Commitee  shall  de- 
termine the  exact  date,  and   place   of 
meetimg  from  time  to  time. 
ARTICLE  VI. 

Nine   members   shall   constitute  a  qu 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 
ARTICLE  VII. 

This  Constitution    and  the   accompa 
By-Laws  may  be  changed  or  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
bers  present,  notice  of  such  intention  i 
been  given  at  a  previous    meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

It   shall  be  the  duty  of    the  President  to 

preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to 

act  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

ARTICLE  II. 

It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Vice  President 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  President  in  the 
absence  of  that  officer. 

ARTICLE  III. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep 
a  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
to  notify  its  members  of  all  its  meetings. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  the  dues  and 
assessments  of  the  members  and  pay  the  bills 
of  the  Association,  and  report  annually  to  the 
members  his  receipts  and  expenditures. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  for 
any  literarv  or  musical  programme  which  may 
be' voted,  and  shall  care  in  general  for  the 
interests  of  the  Association. 
ARTICLE  VI. 

Meetings  may  be   called   by  the  Secretary 
at  any  time,  on  request  of  a  quorum. 
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toccar  con  le  mani°;  si  attacco  ai  panni  della  madre  allorche,  questa  faceva  le 
faccende  di  casa ;  e,  ponendo  in  esercizio  il  suo  spirito  d'  imitazione,  riesci 
perfino  a  far  la  calza  e  a  cucire. 

II  buon  dott.  Howe  indusse  i  genitori  a  cedergli  la  bambina,  che  promise  i 
educare  e  istruire,  e  la  condusse  all'Istituto  Perkins  il  4  ottobre  4837.  Comincio 
a  farle  sgranchire  i  muscoli  e  le  membra,  in  specie  le  manine  e  le  dita ;  poi 
cerco  di  renderle  sensiblli,  sulla  palma  della  mano,  i  segni  rappresentanti  le ; 
lettere  dell'alfabeto  pei  sordo-muti:  La  bambina  ci  si  adatto  con  docilita  e 
con  pazienza,  ma  senza  capirne  la  ragione;  ed  ecco  quel  che  il  dott.  Howe  rac- 
conta  d'aver  fatto  perche  in  quel  povero  intelletto,  chiuso  al  mondo  esteriore, 
penetrasse  a  poco  a  poco  la  luce  del  sapere. 

«  Scelsi  da  prima  brevi  monosillabi,  perche'  il  segno  da  farle  imparare 
fosse  il  piu  semplice  possibile.  Misi  sulla  tavola,  davanti  a  lei,  una  penna  e 
uno  spillo  e  poi  facendole  sentire  i  diti  d'una  mia  mano,  li  atteggiai  nelle  tre 
posizioni  usate  come  segni  dell'  alfabeto  dei  sordo-muti  per  le  lettere  p  e  n\ 
(pen:  penna),  ripetendo  i  segni  molte  e  molte  volte,  tanto  che  potessero  rima- 
nerle  bene  impressi  nella  mente.  Feci  lo  stesso  per  lo  spillo  (pin).  Alia  fine  \ 
si  accorse  che  i  segni  erano  complessi  e  che  quello  di  mezzo  d'uno  dei  due, 
eioe  Ye,  differiva  dal  segno  di  mezzo  dcll'altro,  ch'era  Yi.  Questo  fu  il  primo 
passo.  Ripetei  cento  e  cento  volte  1'esperimento;  e,  da  ultimo,  penetro  e  si; 
fissd  finalmente  nel  suo  spirito  il.  rapporto  tra  il  segno  composto  di  tre  segni, 
ed  espresso  da  tre  diverse  posizioni  delle  mie  dita,  e  l'oggetto  stesso.  Cosicche, 
quando  le  facevo  toccar  la  penna,  essa  faceva  il  segno  •  complesso :  e,  quando 
il  segno  complesso  colle  dita  lo  facevo  io,  essa,  in  aria  trionfale,  prendeva  la 
penna  e  me  la  mostrava,  come  per  dirmi:  ecco  quel  che  chiedete!  Lo  stesso  ! 
procedimento  usai  per  lo  spillo,  finche  la  sua  mente  non  colse  il  rapporto  in- 
timo  e  compiuto  tra  i  due  oggetti  e  le  posizioni  complesse  delle  dita.  Essa, 
cosi,  aveva  imparato  due  segni  convenzionali  o  i  nomi  di  quelle  due  cose  tra 
loro  differenti.  Parve  conscia  d'avere  inteso  e  d'aver  fatto  quel  che  volevo, 
perche  sorrise,  mentr'io  esclamavo  internamente  e  trionfalmente :  Eureka! 
Eureka!  Sentii  che  la  prima  prova  era  riuscita  a  meraviglia  e  ch'era  questa 
Tunica  difficolta:  continuando  il  sistema  per  cui  ero  giunto,  col  mezzo  di  due 
segni  convenzionali,  a  farle  distinguere  duo  oggetti,  essa  avrebbe  ben  potuto 
pervenire  a  distinguerne,  coi  segni,  anche  duemila  e,  da  ultimo,  ad  esprimere 
i  quatanta  e  piii  mila  segni  o  parole  della  lingua  inglese.  »  (2) 

Cosi,  con  pazienza  e  con  affetto  piu  che  umani,  pervenne  il  buon  dottore 
Howe  a  illuminar  la  mente  di  Laura  Bridgman,  a  porla  in  rapporto  col  mondo 
esteriore  e  col  mondo  intellettuale ;  e  ben  pu6  ripetersi  col  dott.  Eliot  -  il  prel 
sidente  dell'Istituto  Perkins  -  ch'  essa  non  e  in  vita  se  non  dal  gioruo  in  cui 
ne  intraprese  il  dott.  Howe  Feducazione. 

Fu  bella  e  nobile  l'idea  di  commemorare  siffatta  ricorrenza;  e  la  festa  riesci 
degna  dell'insigne  benefattora  e  della  docile  allieva.  Grande  il  concorso.  Sull'or- 
gano  l'epigrafe:  Gli  ostacoli  sono  cose  che  debbono  superarsi:    motto    sincera- 
mente  americano,  che  riassume,  quasi,  e  scolpisce  Y  opera    del    dottor  Howe. 
Presede  alia  cerimonia  la  signora  Giulia  Ward  Howe,  che  lesse  uno  scritto  di 
Laura,  esprimente  la  propria  gratitudine  pel  suo  benefattore  e  accennante   a 
suo  stato  felice  e  ai  casi  principali  della  sua  vita.  II  dott.  A'nagnos  parld  a  lung 
dell'educazione  che  s'iropartisce  a  due  bambine  colpite  da  quella  stessa  infer- 
mita.  A  render  lieta  la  festa  non    mancarono    canti  e  suoni    degli   allievi,  ne 
doni  a  Laura  Bridgman,  che,  durante  la  cerimonia,  seduta  vicino  a  Miss  Moulton, 
era  da  questa  informata,  per  via  di  leggieri    segni    sulla   mano,  di  quanto   si 
diceva  e  si  faceva.  «  La  vita  di  Laura  Bridgman  -  noto  il  rev.  Hale,  uno  degli 
oratori  di  quella  festa  -  e  risposta  eloquente  alio  scetticismo  sottile  dei  nostri 
giorni :  senza  vista,  senza  udito,  senza  odorato,  senza  parola,  tuttavia  essa  crede 
e  spera  ed  ama;  e  riconoscente  e  felice;  e  prova*evidente  della  verita  di  quei 
vincoli  che  ha  la  creatura  con  Dio.  » 
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(1)  C.  Dickens  • —  American    notes    for   general    circulation 
Leipzig,  1842. 

(2)  Forty-third  annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  arfd 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  —  Boston  1875. 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  —  Proceedings  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
building.  —  Boston:  Franklin   Press  1887. 

Sino  dallo  scorso  aprile,  come  gia  VAmico  dei  Ciechi  ebbe  ad  annunziarlo 
a'suoi  lettori,  la  citta  di  Boston  possiede  una  nuova  e  importante  istituzione: 
per  nobile  impulso  del  sig.  Anagnos,  direttore  dell'Istituto  Perkins,  e  pel  con- 
tribute largo,  spontaneo  de'generosi  che  vollero  secondarlo  e  coadiuvarlo  nclla 
impresa  caritatevole,  il  tanto  sospirato  ed  atteso  Kindergarten  fu  alia  fine 
aperto  il  giorno  19  aprile  1887  ed  inaugurato  solennemente  con  una  festa  mu- 
sicale,  alia  quale  accorse  un  pubblico  scelto  e  plaudente  e  in  cui  parecchi 
oratori  pronunziarono  splendidi  e  commoventi  discorsi. 

Quel  che  pochi  anni  fa  pareva  quasi  un  sogno  alio  stesso  sig.  Anagnos,  ispi- 
ratcre  e  promotore  di  siffatta  impresa,  e  ora  un  fatto  compiuto,  e  lo  stato  del 
Massachusetts  si  e  posto  di  nuovo  alia  testa  del  progresso,  innalzando  in  America 
il  primo  Kindergarten  pei  ciechi.  L'edifizio  e  bello,  posto  in  luogo  salubre,  lon- 
tano  da'rumori  della  citta.  e  rispondente  in  ogni  sua  parte  alio  scopo  per  cui 
fu  costruito ;  l'aria  e  la  luce  penetrano  in  ogni  angolo,  e  non  manca  la  nursery 
(camera  pe' bambini  lattanti),  anch'essa  spaziosa  e  ben  soleggiata.  Gommove 
il  pensare  che  all'esortazione  del  sig.  Anaguos,  chiedente  danari,  si  rispose  da 
ogni  parte  coi  doni  e  colle  oblazioni:  il  primo  contributo  venne  dagli  alunni 
dell'Istituto  Perkins,  i  quali  risparmiarono  i  loro  soldi,  e  fecero  una  fiera  di 
beneficenza  coi  regali  avuti  di  ceppo;  le  scuole  domenicali  e  i  bambini  lavo- 
rarono  per  portare  un'offerta;  si  detter  concerti  da  musicisti  famosi ;  conferenze 
da  insigni  autori;  non  rimase  chiuso  nessun  cuore;  si  aprrono  anche  i  piu 
restii  portafogli. 

II  19  aprile  1887,  giorno  dell'apertura  del  Kindergarten,  segna  una  rivolu- 
zione  di  grande  importanza  nell'educazione  dei  ciechi:  si  lavora  da  un  secolo 
nel  vecchio  continente  per  istruirli,  e  da  un  mezzo  secolo  nel  nuovo,  ma  sol- 
anto  da  pochi  anni  si  e  sentita  e  riconosciuta  la  necessita  di  provvedere  alia 
teducazione  dei  pi\i  piccini.  La  consacrazione  del  nuovo  edifizio  scioglie  il  voto 
piu  ardente  della  signora  Anagnos,  che,  morendo,  raccomandd  al  degno  con- 
sorte  di  pensare  a'poveri  bambini  ciechi.  Per  liberare  da  ogni  aggravio  la 
istituzione  nascente  mancavano  11  mila  dollari;  e  bastd  annunziarlo  alia  festa 
dell' inaugurazione,  perche  un  generoso,  tra' presenti,  ne  offrisse  subito  sponta- 
nemente  mille. 

Nei  brevi  limiti  d'un  articoletto  bibliografico  non  e  consentito  accennare,  neanco 
in  minima  parte,  quanto  di  bello  e  di  grande  fu  detto  e  compiuto  pel  Kindergarten 
di  Boston  e  che,  con  veraeita  storica,  si  narra  nel  presente  Opuscolo.  II  quale 
d'oltre  100  pagine  in  ottavo,  di  nitidi  caratteri  e  di  un'elegante  semplicita, 
serve  come  di  corona  e  di  complemento  agli  altri  quattro,  che,  dall'83  all' 86, 
dette  in  luce  il  sig.  Anagnos  a  favore  della  sua  impresa,  ed  e  come  il  processo 
verbale  della  cerimonia  dell' inaugurazione :  ha  per  intiero  i  discorsi  di  tutti  gli 
oratori,  le  poesie  recitatevi,  i  giudizi  della  stampa,  lo  stato  economico,  I'elenco 
degli  oblatori  e  un  fae- simile  del  carattere  di  Laura  Bridgman.  E,  come  gli 
altri  opuscoli  che  lo  precedettero,  anche  questo  ha  il  ritratto  di  Federigo 
Froebel.  C.  B. 
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NOTERELLE  BIBLIOGRAFICHE 

M.  Anagnos.  —  Helen  Keller:  a  second  Laura  Bridgraan. 
Boston,  Press  of  Rand  Avery  Company,  1888. 

Un  fatto  che  addolora  e  quello  segnalato  dal  sig.  Anagnos  nel  suo  nuovo  e 
importante  opuscolo:  negli  ultimi  venticinque  anni,  si  nota  in  Europa  e  in 
America  un  accrescimento  nel  numero  degli  sventurati  privi,  a  un  tempo,  della 
vista  e  dell'udito.  Se  ne  trovano  da  per  tutto,  ma,  piu  che  altro,  tra  le  po- 
polazioni  agricole  della  Svezia,  le  cui  statistiche,  degne  di  fede,  fanno  ascen- 
dere  ai  trenta  o  ai  trentacinque  i  colpiti  da  questa  duplice  tremenda  infermita. 
Una  gentildonna  svedese,  che  siamo  lieti  di  additare  all'  ammirazione  rico- 
noscente  de'benevoli  e  de'pietosi-  Madama  Elisabetta  Anrep  Nordin  -  visitate 
in  America  ie  scuole  pe'  ciechi  e  pe'  sordomuti,  e  in  quella  di  Boston  studiato 
a  fondo  il  caso  di  Laura  Bridgman,  ha  fondato  nella  sua  patria  una  scuola 
per  quegl'infelici.  Negli  Stati  Uniti  vuolsi  che  non  siano  meno  di  quaranta  i 
sordomuti-ciechi,  e  di  essi  un  dieci  o  dodici  soltanto  sono  istruiti  nelle  scuole. 

Tra' fanciulli  che  di  qua  e  di  la  dall'Atlantico  si  stanno  educando,  e  degna 
di  menzione  e  d'attenzione  Elena  Keller  di  Tuscumbia  (Alabama),  che  il  sig. 
Anagnos,  giudice  competente  al  pari  che  credibile,  chiama  prodigio  mentale  e 
fenomeno  intellettuale;  e  1' opuscolo  che  abbiamo  sott' occhio,  adorno  di  due 
•  vignette  e  di  quattro  fac-simili  della  calligrafia  di  quella  bambina  prodigiosa, 
e  valida  conferma  di  cosiffatto  giudizio. 

Elena  Keller  non  ha  oggi  neppure  otto  anni,  e,  se  non  piu,  ne  sa  certo 
quanto  qualunque  altro  bambino  sveglio  e  intelligente  della  stessa  sua  eta  e 
che  abbia  pieno  e  libero  l'esercizio  dei  sensi.  Nacque  con  tutte  le  sue  facolta 
il  27  giugno  dell'80,  se  non  che,  a  soli  diciannove  mesi,  quando  andava  gia 
ritta  e  imparava  speditamente  a  parlare,  una  violenta  cbngestione  dello  sto- 
rnaco  la  privo  della  vista  e  dell'udito:  cessato  di  udire  i  suoni  e  ammutolita 
fu  tutt'una :  il  solo  tatto,  come  in  Laura  Bridgman,  rimase  la  via  di  comuni- 
cazione  col  mondo  esteriore,  e  non  e  da  dirsi  quanto  e  come  seppe  servirsene, 
aiutatu  da  una  sveglia  intelligenza,  che  la  cecita  e  sordita  debbono  aver  poten- 
temente  acuito.  II  padre  di  lei,  Cap.  Arturo  H.  Keller,  fece  noto  al  signor 
Anagnos,  nel  1886,  il  caso  della  bambina;  e  gli  chiese  un'istitutrice:  Miss  Sul- 
livan fu  additata  per  quel  posto,  ch'essa  non  accetto,  se  non  dopo  uno  studio 
accurato  dei  metodi  e  dei  procedimenti  tenuti  dal  dott.  Howe  per  l'educazione 
di  Laura  Bridgman. 

Miss  Sullivan  e  una  tra  le  migliori  allieve  dell'Istituto  Perkins,  e  vi  ottenne 
la  licenza  nell' 86.  Dotata  di  un' intelligenza  superiore,  e  riacquistate  quasi  le 
facolta  visive  per  via  d'un'abile  operaziono  chirurgica,  intraprese,  modesta  e 
diffidente,  l'educazione  della  fanciullina;  e,  senza  consiglieri,  senza  coaudiutori, 
sta  compiendo  in  modo  ammirabile  il  non  facile  compito. 

II  sig.  Anagnos,  a  cui  fece  sapere  via  via  i  rapidi'  progressi  della  piccola 
intelligente  allieva,  la  esorto  a  scriverne  la  vita  e  l'educazione;  e  Miss  Sullivan 
ha  saputo  tessere  un  racconto  che,  nella  sua  brevita,  e  un  modello  di  chiarezza 
e  d'efhcacia. 

Di  questo  racconto,  che   onora  in  egul  misura  maestra  e  allieva,  traduciamo 
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solo,  piii  qua  e  piu  la,  qualche  brano,  col  rammarico  cho  lo  spazio  Son  ci  con- 
senta  fli  riportarlo  da  cima  a  fondo. 

«  Vispa,  Hera,  di  coslituzione  sana;  groziosa  e  vivace  nelle  movenze; 

i  allegra.- Quando  ritnane  sola,  e  un  frugolo;  si  caccia  di  qua  e  di   la  come   in 
cerca  di  qualche  cosa  o  di  qualcuno.  II  senso  del  tatto  e  in  lei  cosi  acuto,  che 
basta  il  piu.  lieve  tooco  a  farle  riconoscere  le  persone;  cosi  delicate  quel  del-  ■ 
l'olfatto,  che  sa  distinguere  diverse  specie  di  rose  dalla   loro   fragranza,   rico- 
noscere e  separare  i  suoi  da'vestiti  altrui.  Egualmente  perfetto  il  senso  del  p  ilato. 
Di  carattere'risoluto;  di  ferrea  volonta.  ivlontava  speasd  in  collora,  quando  non 
le  riesciva  di  manifestare  in  modo  intelligibile  qualche  sua  idea;  ma  quegl'irn- 
peti  cessarono  appena  ebbe  imparato  a  farsi  capire  coll'alfabeto    manuale.  Ha 
un  naturale  dolce  e  gentile,  molto  alfezionata,  espansiva;  smette  spesso  di  ba- 
Joccarsi  o  di  lavorare  e  accarezza  o  bacia  chi  le  sta  vicino.  Appassionata   pei  * 
begli  abiti  e  per  gli  adornamenti.  Imparo  prestissimo  a  star  bene  a  tavola,  a  star 
pulita  e  ravviatina    della    persona  e  a  tenere  un  buon    contegno.   Stretta  che  . 
avemmo  intima  relazione  tra  noi  due,  un  bel  giorno  le  detti  la  prima  lezione : 
le  feci  toccare  piu  volte  la  sua  bambola,  poi  colle  dita  formai  e  le  feci  sentire 
sulla  mano  le  lettere  d-o  l-l  {doll:  bambola).  Lascio  subito  andare  la  bambola 
I  in  terra  e  segui  con  una  mano  i  movimenti  delle  mie  dita,  ripetendoli  coll'altra. 
Impard  quella  e  altre  sei  parole,  che  le  feci  ripetere,  porgendole  via  via  1'og- 
getto  che  ciascuna  di  esse  significava.  In  capo  a  una  settimana  il  suo   spirito 
afferrd  e  comprese  l'idea  che  le  parole  rappresentano  le  cose;  idea    che  non 
penelrd  nella  mente  di  Laura  Bridgman,  se  non  dopo  tre  mesi  d'assidue  lezioni. 
Un   giorno    la   condussi    alia   cisterna,  e,  mentre  la  pompa  faceva  zampillare 
l'acqua,  le  feci  sentire  le  lettere  Onde  componesi  la  parola  water  (acqua),  che 
subito  ripete  col  viso  raggiante  di  gioia.  Incontrata  la  nutrice,   misi  la   mano 
d'Elena  sul  bambino  e  formai  le  lettere  b-a-b  y  (bambino)  che  ripete   subito 
piena  di  giubilo.  Tornando  a  casa,  voile  sapere  i  nomi  di  tutti  gli  ogget.fi  che 
pote  toccare.    Dopo    sei   mesi    sapeva    seicentoventicinque  parole.  Le  insegnai 
poscia  il  significato  dei  verbi,  accompagnando  la  formazione  delle  varie  parole 
coll'azione  che  ciscuna  di  esse  signitica:  il  verbo  dare  incontro  maggiori  diffi- 
colta,  ma  in  pochi  giorni  le  vinse.  Tenni  lo  stesso  metodo  per  indicarle  i  dif- 
ferent! significati  delle  preposizioni,  e  cosi  pote  formare  delle  frasi,  delle  sen- 
tenze.  Venne  quindi  la  lezione  sugli   aggettivi    qualificativi:    presi    un    grosso 
gomitolo  di  lana  soffice  ed  una  palla  di  fucile:  le  feci  sentire  prima  la  differenza 
della   grandezza,  che  subito  espresse  coi  due   aggettivi:  grande,    piccolo;  indi 
richiamai  l'attenzione  sua  sulla  durezza  d'uno  di  questi  oggetti  e  sulla  morbi- 
dezza  dell'altro,  e  imparo  subito :  soft  e  hard  (soffice  e  duro),  come  imparo,  per 
mezzo  dell'azione,  il  significato  di  fast  e'slow  (presto,  adagio).    Quando   conobbi 
ch'era  tempo  d'  insegnarle  a  leggere  la  stampa  in  rilievo,  presi  un  alfabeto  e  ponen- 
dole  un  ditino  sull'A,  le  feci  colle  mie  dita  quella  stessa  lettera ;  e  cosi  di  seguito 
le  altre:  impar6  in  un  giorno  tutte  le  lettere.  Postole  dinanzi  un  sillabario,   le 
feci  toccare  la  parola  cat  (gatto)  formandola  colle  lettere  manuali  neilo    stesso 
tempo.  Afferro  subito  l'idea  e  voile  che  le  trovassi  dog  (cane)  e  altre  parole » 

La  gentile  istitutrice  spiega  pure  come  abbia  insegnato  alia  bambina  lo 
scrivere,  l'aritmetica  e  il  Braille;  nota  qual  potere  d'imitazione  possegga  e 
qual  tenace  memoria;  di  quale  insaziabile  curiosila  sia  dotata,  e  come  sappia 
cogliere  rapidamente  il  rapporto  delle  cose  e  indovinare  perfino  gli  stessi 
pensieri. 

Conlorta  il  sapere  che,  per  le  cure  sapienti  di  Miss  Sullivan,  degna  conti- 
nuatrice  dei  metodi  del  dott.  Howe,  tanto  tesoro  di  doti  morali  e  intellettuali  non 
possa  oramai  andar  piu  perduto :  cosi,  scienza  e  earita,  unite  in  una  stessa 
opera  redentrice,  riescono  ad  affrancare  la  creatura  dagli  oltraggi  del  male,  ed 
a  renderle  il  pieno  esercizio  delle  sue  piu  nobili  facolta,  parte  divina  ed  eterna 
dell'essere  nostro.  C.  B. 
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NOTERELLE  BIBLIOGRAFIGHE 

First  annual  Report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
Boston,  Press  of  Rand  and  Avery  Company,  4S88. 

II  giorno  2  maggio  dell'  anno  scorso,  appena  compiuti,  dopo  la  cerimonia 
dell'  inaugurazione,  i  necessari  preparativi,  le  porte  del  Kindergarten  di  Boston 
si  aprirono  a'  primi  bambini  ciechi :  tre  mascbi  e  sette  femmine,  una  delle  quali 
anche  sorda.  Nel  periodo  precedente  alle  vacanze  d'estate,  non  piu  lungo  di 
otto  settimane,  si  constato  un  visibile  miglioramento  fisico  in  questi  fanciulli, 
dovuto  per  certo  all'uso  regolare  del  corpo  e  dello  spirito  e  agli  esercizi  all' aria 
aperta.  Questo  fatto,  notato  dalla  direttrice  signora  Greeley  nel  primo  rapporto 
presentato  al  direttore  dell'Istituto  Perkins,  sig.  Anagnos,  e  importante,  com'e 
importante  l'osservazione  fatta  da  altri  piii  volte,  e  da  essa  ora  ripetuta,  che  quanto 
piu  presto  si  compartisce  tale  istruzione  speciale  ai  bambini  ciechi,  tanto  migliori 
sono  i  vantaggi  che  se  ne  ritraggono.  II  totale  degli  accolti  nel  periodo  posteriore 
alle  vacanze  ascese  a  diciassette;  altri  quattro  sono  candidati  per  l'ammissione : 
il  numero  dei  ricoverati  deve  salire  a  venticinque,  quando  sara  bene  assicurata 
la  vita  economica  della  nascente  istituzione. 

II  sistema  froebelliano,  colle  sue  ricreazioni  ed  i  suoi  giuochi  rallegrati  dalla 
musica,  costituisce  una  serie  bellissima  di  esercizi  ginnastici  adatti  alia  tenera 
eta,  ed  aiuta  grandemente  i  ciechi  nell' istruzione  oggettiva,  raffinando  gli  altri 
sensi,  e  quello  del  tatto  in  specie,  ch'e  il  primo  fattore  dell'educazione  loro. 

L'opuscolo  ci  fa  sapere  che  il  corpo  insegnante  della  scuola  e  eostituito  dalla 
direttrice,  da  due  maestre  (Kinder gartnersj  e  da  un'  assistente,  ognuna  delle 
quali  compie  in  modo  ammirabile  il  proprio  ufficio;  che  gli  11  mila  dollari 
mancanti  pel  residuale  pagamento  dell'edificio  e  della  mobilia  furono  gia  of- 
ferti ;  che  per  assicurare  1'  istituzione  sopra  una  solida  base  finanziaria  occorre 
un  fondo  di  400  mila  dollari,  pel  quale  sono  gia  state  mandate  delle  contri- 
buzioni.  Come  in  altri,  anche  nell'opuscolo  presente  sono  riportati  i  commend 
della  stampa,  la  quale  in  America,  piu  e  meglio  che  in  Italia,  si  occupa  di 
quanto  ha  rapporto  colle  cose  dei  ciechi,  ne  propugna  la  causa,  ne  sostiene  i 
diritti,  ne  addita  i  bisogni  ed  eccita  e  tiene  viva  la  carita-cittadina,  che,  volta 
poi  ad  opere  benefiche  da  uomini  di  alto  intelletto  e  di  cuore,  come  il  signor 
Anagnos,  eleva  monumenti  imperituri. 

C.'  B. 


WINDHAM. 

Windham,  April  5.— There  has  re- 
cently been  spending  a  few  days  in 
town  aquite  remarkable  person,  Miss  Edith 
N.  Thomas,  a  girl  of  nine  years,  who  is 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  She  is  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  famous  Laura 
Bridgman,  but  unlike  her  was  not  born 
in  this  condition.  Up  to  the  age  of  four 
years  she  had  perfect  sight,  hearing,  and 
vocal  powers,  but  at  that  age  scarlet  fev- 
er and  diphtheria  combined  destroyed 
her  sight  and  hearing,  and  she  conse- 
quently lost  the  power  of  speech.  Her 
parents  live  in  Maplewood,  Mass.,  and 
recently  she  has  been  placed  in  a  kinder- 
garten school  for  the  blind  in  Eoxbury, 
Mass.,  a  special  appropriation  having 
been  made  by  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture for  her  training  and  education.  She 
was  put  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Lillie 
Fletcher,  whose  home  is  in  this  town, 
aud  who  gives  her  whole  time  to  her  in- 
struction and  care.  Until  entering  this 
school  the  girl  could  communicate  her 
thoughts  only  by  signs  of  her  own,  but 
under  Miss  Fletcher's  teaching  she  is 
rapidly  learning  to  talk  with  her  hand  by 
the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  and  has 
made  such  good  progress  that  she  can 
spell  one  hundred  and  forty  words  In  this 
toy,  and.  will  soon  be  taught  to  jwrite, 
affd  to  pead  the  raised '  printing  $r  the 
blind.  Miss  Fletcher  is  a  graduate  from 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
South  Boston,  getting  her  education  by 
the  methods  used  by  the  blind,  though 
never  wholly  blind  herself.  Her  sight 
was  one-tenth  that  of  normal  sight,  caus- 
ed by  cataract,  but  recent  operations  on 
her  eyes  have  restored  her  sight  to  one- 
half  normal.  w.  s.  h. 
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HELEN  KELLER. 
In  Science  of  Feb.  24  we  gave  an  account  of  Helen  Keller,  a 
second  Laura  Bridgman,  who,  although  blind  and  deaf,  is  making 
wonderful  advances  in  her  education.     This  week  we  give   her 


the  first  instruction  to  her  pupil,  who  was  then  six  years  old.  In  a 
month  the  little  girl  learned  to  spell  about  four  hundred  words,  and 
in  less  than  three  months  could  write  a  letter  unaided  by  any  one. 
In  six  weeks  she  mastered  the  Braille  (Frenchj  system,  which  is  a 


portrait  and  that  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  a  graduate 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Boston,  and  also  reproduce  in  facsimile 
a  letter  written  by  Helen  Keller  to  A.  Graham  Bell  of  Washington. 
It  was  only  in  March,  1887,  that  Miss  Sullivan  was  engaged  to  give 


cipher  for  the  blind,  enabling  them  to  read  what  they  have  written. 
She  has  also  mastered  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and 
geography.  The  illustration  shows  the  method  in  which  all  this  in- 
formation has  been  transmitted,  —  solely  through  the  sense  of  touch. 
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